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| THE MODERN 
DICTIONARY 
o F 


ARTS and SCIENCES 


t Thoſe Articles which are marked thus * are totally omits 
ted in every otber Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 


QUA 

A conſonant, and the ſixteenth 
letter of the Engliſh alphabet, and 
though it is not in the old Creek 

of Latin alphabet, is yet derived from 
the more ancient Hebrew a, by turning 

| the character, arid making the angular 
apex round, and carrying the perpendi- 
cular part obliquely under the round one ; 
and from thence alſo the modern Hebrew 


character JJ koph of the ſame letter. In 


the Latif, the uſe or diſuſe of the Q/ 


ſeems to have been ſo little ſettled, that 
the poets uſed the Q or C indiſſerently, 
as beſt ſuited their meaſufes; it being a 
rule, that the C imported them to be di- 
vided. In the French, the ſound of the 
Q and K are ſo nearly the ſame, that 
ſome of the niceſt authors think the for- 
mer might be ſpared 


In Engliſh, the Q is formed in the | 


voice in a different mariner from K, the 
cheeks being contracted, and the lips, 
eſpecially the under one, put into a can- 
nular form for the paſſage of the breath. 
It is, however, never ſounded alone, but 
ici conjunction with « after it, either in 
Latin or Engliſh, as in quantum, queen, 
&c. and it never ends any Engliſh word. 
As a numeral, Q ſtands for 5co; and 
with a daſh over it, thus for 500000. 
Uſed as an abbreviature, g fignifics guan- 
tity or guanium ; thus, among phyſicians, 


auA 


5 * 
7. pl. is quantum placit, that is, as much 


as you pleaſe; and g. f. quentum ſufficit, 
that it, as much as is 24 ary; 2 .D. 
among mathematicians, is guod erat de- 
nionſtrandum, that is, which was to be 
demonſtrated; and Q, E. F. guod erat fa- 
ciendum, that is, which was to be done. 
9. D. among grammarians, is quaſi die- 
tum, that is, as if it were faid, or, as 
who ſhould ſay. 

A QUACK, the ſame with empiric, See 


ric. 

UADRAGESIMA, a denomination 
given to Lent, from its conſiſting of 
forty days. See Lene. 

Hence alſo the firſt Sunday of Lent is 
called Quadrageſima Sunday, and the 
three precedirig Sundays, 83 
ma, Sexageſima, and Septuageſima. 
QUADRANGLE, in geometry, the 
ame with quadrilateral ure, or one 
conſiſting of four ſides and four angles. 

QNADRANT, 2uadrans, in geome- 
try, an atch of a circle, containing go®, 
or one fourth part of the whole peri- 
phery. The ſpace or area included be- 
tween this arch and two radii drawn from 


the ceter, to each extremity thereof, is 


called a quadrant, or, more properly, 2 
drantal ſpace, as being a quarter of 


an entire circle. 


UADRANT alſo denotes a mathe- 


matical inſtrument, 77 great uſe in aſtro- 
8 | z 


nomys 


*”- 


4 
1 
_ 


' trived, according to the various u 


- QUA 
| „navigation, &c. for tak 
pot a —_ &c. It is variou 


of al- 
Con- 
it is 
intended for ; but they all have this in 
common, that they conſiſt of a quarter 
of @ circle, whoſe limb is divided into 


x oo; ſome have a plummet ſuſpended 


from the centcr, and furniſhed with pin- 
. The 


nulz, or lights to look throu 
nts are 


principal aud moſt uſcful qua 


the common or ſurveying quadrant, aſtro- 


: Hadley's quadran 


Davis's quadrant, 
t, horodictical qua- 
drant, Gunter 's quadrant Sutton's or Col> 
lins's quadrant, and the finical quadrant. 
t. Ihe common or ſurveying qua- 
drant is made of braſs, wood, or an 
other ſolid ſubſtance; the limb of whic 
is divided. into go®, and each of theſe far- 
ther divided into as many equal parts as 
the ſpace will allow, either diagonally or 
otherwiſe. On one of the ſemi-diameters 
are fitted two moveable ſights, and to the 
center is ſometimes alfo fixed a label, or 


nomical . quadrant, 


moveable index, bearing two other lights; 


but in lieu of theſe laſt fights there is 


ſometimes fitted a” teleſcope ; alſo from 
- the center there is hung a thread with a 


plummet; and on the under ſide, or face 


of the inſtrument, is fitted a ball and 


ſocket; by means of which it may be put 
into any polition, The general uſe of it 
is, for taking angles in a vertical plane, 


-. comprehended under right lines going 


from, the center of the inſtrument, one 


f which is horizontal, and the other is 
directed to ſome viſible point. But be- 
_ tides the parts already deſeribed, there is 
. frequently added on the face near the 


nter, a kind, of compartment, called 
dee q rant, ot geometrical ſquare ; as in 


. 


the Hgure. This quadrant may be uſed 
n. dit 


its pla 
aw, 


rent ſituations: for obſerving 


| beights or depths, its plane muſt be 


diſpoſed. perpendicularly to the hori- 
Fn; but to take horizontal diſtances, 
vs is diſpoſed - parallel thereto : 
heights aud diſtances may be ta- 


Ken tue ways, viz. by means of the fix- 
ed ſights and plummet, -or by the label. 


Ls e the Syruging 
ti of an object, 


o take the height or dep 


. with the fixed lights and plummet, place 


the quadrant vertically, and the eye un- 


Aer the; ſight next the arch of the qua- 


- 


= 


drant ; thus direct the inſtrument to the 
F 9h 


et, ſuppoſe tht top of à caſtle, &c. 
till the viſual rays thereof ſtrike through 


the lights upon the eye. I his done, the 


portion of the arch intercepted between 
the chread aud the ſemi · diameter, where- | 


QUA 
on the ſights are faſtened, ſhews the eont 
plement of the object's height above the 
| horizon, or its diſtance from the zenith ; 
and the other portion of the arch, between 
the thread and the other ſemi-diameter, 
ſhews the height itſelf of the object above 
the horizon. The fame arch likewiſe 
gives the quantity of the angle made by 
the viſual ray, and a horizontal line pa- 
rallel to the baſe of the tower. Io ob- 
ſerve depths, the eye muſt be placed 
over that fight next the center of the 

uadrant. From the height or depth of 
the * in degrees thus found, which 
ſuppoſe 35 35: and the diſtance of the 
foot of the object from the place of ob- 
ſervation carefully meaſured, which ſup- 
poſe 47 fect ; its height or depth in feet, 
yards, &c, is eaſily determined, by the 
moſt common caſe in trigonometry. For 
we have here in a triangle one fide given ; 
namely, the line meaſured, and we have 
all the angles; for that of the caſtle is 
always ſuppoſed a right angle; the other 
two, therefore, are equal to another 
right apgle; but the angle obſerved is 
35?, 35 therefore the other is 549, 25. 

The caſe then will be reduced ta this; 
as the Gne of 549, ag', is to 47 feet; ſo 
is the fine of 359, 35', to a fourth term 
thirty-three feet and a half; to which 
add the height of the obſerver a eye, ſup- 
poſe five feet, the ſum thirty -· eight fect 
and a half is the hcight of the caſtle re- 
quired. As to the taking of, altitudes, . 
ice Altitude. | | 3 

2. Afronemicel QUADRANT, is an 
inltrument contrived to take the altitude, 
&c. of the heavenly bodies in a very ac- 
curate manner. This inſtrument is ge- 
nerally made of braſs, or wooden bars 
faced with plates of iron, having its limb 
divided either diagonally or otherwiſe in- 
to degrees, minutes, and ſeconds, if poſ- 
ſible, with two teleſcopes, one fixed on 
the fide of it, andthe other moveable up- 
on the ecnter, by means of the ſcrew. _ 

3. Davis's QUADRANT, ſo called 
from its iuventvr Captain Davis; and is 
no other than a common quadrant, leſ- 
ſened in one part of the arch, by ſappo- 
og it to be dirided into two different 
arches by a conceutric circle, whereby tha 
inſtrument becomes more portable. 

4. Gunmer's QUADRANT, ſo called 
from its inventot Edmund Gunter. Be- 


ſides the apparatus of other quadrants, 
it has a ſt;reographical 2 of the 
ſphere on the plane of the equinoQial, It 
has alſo a calendar of the months next 


to the diviſious of the limb. 
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' Uſe of Gunter's QUADRANT. 1. To 
find the ſun's meridian altitude for any 
given day, 'or the day of the month for 
any given meridian altitude. Lay the 
thread to the day of the month in the 
ſcale next che imb; and the degree it 
cuts in the limb, is the ſun's meridian 
altitude. Thus the thread being laid on 
the 15th of May cuts 39% zol, the alti- 
tude ſought; and —_— the thread 
being ſet to the meridian altitude, ſhews 
the day of the month. 2. To find the 
houy of the day. Having put the bead, 
which ſlides on the thread, to the ſun's 
place in the ec iptie, obſerve the ſun's 
altitude by the quadrant ; then, if the 
thread he laid over the fame in the limb, 
the bead will fall upon the hour required. 
Thus, ſuppoſe on the 1oth of April, the 
ſun being then in the beginning of Tau- 
rus, I obſcrve the ſun's altitude by the 
uadrant to be 369 I place the bead to 
the beginning of Taurus in the ecliptic, 
and lay the thread over 36 of the limb; 
and fiad the bead to fall on the hour line 
marked 3 and 9; accordingly the hour is 
either g in the morning, or 3 in the af- 
toernoon. Again, \. laying the bead on 
the hour given, having firſt reQtified, or 
t it to the ſun's place, the de cut 
y the thread on the limb gives alti- 
tude, Note, the bead may be rectified 
otherwiſe, by bringing the thread to the 
day of the month, and the bead to the 
hour-line «f. 12. 3. To find the ſun's 
declination from his place given, and 
contrariwiſe. Set the bead to the ſun's 
place in the ecliptic, move the thread to 
the line of declination E 'T, and the bead 
will cut the degree of declinat ion required. 
Contrarily, the bead being adjuſted to a 
given declination, and the thread moved 
to the ecliptic, the bead will cut the ſun's 
place. 4. The ſun's place being given, to find 
his right aſcenſion, or contrarily. Lay the 
thread on the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and 
the degree it cuts on the limb is the right 
aſcenſion ſought. Contrafily, laying the 
thread gn the right aſcenſion, it cut's the 
ſun's in the ecliptic. * . The ſun's 
altitude being given, to find his azimuth, 
and contrariwite, Rectify the bead for 
the time, as in the fecond article and 
obſerve the ſun's altitude; bring the 
thread to the complement of that alti- 
tude ; thus the bead will give the azimuth 
ſought among the azimuth lines. 6. To 
find the hour of the night from ſome of the 
five ſtars laid down on the quadrant, 1. 
Put the bead to the ſtar you would ob- 
ſerve, and find how many hours it is off 


þ 


er the day, &6. by"this quadrant — 


| RS -- | 
the meridian, by article 2. Then, from 
the right aſcenſion of the ſtar ſubſtract 
the ſun's right aſcenſion converted into 
hofrs, and mark the difference : which 
difference, added to the obſerved hour of 
the ſtar from the meridian, ſhews how 
many hours the ſun is gone ſrom the me - 
ridian, which is the bour of the night. 
Suppoſe on the 15th of May the fun i 
in the 4th degree of Gemini, I ſet the 
bead to Arcturus ; and, obſerving his u- 
titude, find him to be in the weſt about 
52 high, and the bead to fall on the 
hour-line of 2 in the afternoon ; then will 
the hour be 11 hours 50 minutes paſt 
noon, or 10 minutes ſhort of midnight: 
for 629, the ſun's right aſcenſion, con- 
verted into time, make 4 hours 8 mi- 
nutes, which ſubtracted from +4 hours 
53 minutes, the right aſcenſion of Arc- 
turus, the — will be 9 hours 5a 
minutes, which added to 2 hours, the. 
obſerved diſtance of ArQurus from the 
meridian, ſhews the hour of the night to 
be 11 hours 50 minutes. | 
. Hadley's QUuaDrRanT, the moſi 
uſeful inſtrument for taking altitudes at 
ſea, yet extant. It has its name ſrom its 
inventor, J. Hadley, Eſq. 
6. Sutton's QUADRANT, ſometimes 
called Cu Pocket QUADRANT, is 4 
ſtereographie projection of one quarter of 
the ſphere, between the tropics, upon. 
the plane of the ecliptic, the eye being in 
its north pole it is fitted to the latitnde of 
London. The lines, running from the; 
right hand to the left, are parallels of al- 
titude ; and-thoſe crofling them are azi- 
muths. The leſſer of the two circles, 
bounding the projection, is one fourth of 
the tropic. of Capricorn; the greater is 
one fourth of that of Cancer. The two 
ecliptics are drawn from a point on the 
left edge of the quadrant, with the cha» 
racters of the ſigns: upon them; and the 
two horizons are drawn from the {ame 
point. The limb is divided both into de- 
and time; and by having the ſun s 


| altitude, the hour of the day may be 


found here to a minute. f 

The quadrantal arches next the center 
contain the calendar of 'months; and 
under them, in a nother arch is the ſun s 
deelination. N | 

On the projection are placed ſeveral ot 
the moſt noted fixed ſtars between the 
tropics ; and the next below the projec- 
tion is the and line of ſhadows, 

To find the time of the ſun's riſing or 
ſetting, his amplitude, his azimuth, hour 


A 8994 U 
the thread over the .day and the month, on to the meridian, and movcable round | 
and bring the bead to ihe proper ecliptic, | upon the rivet, to all points of the bo- 
either of ſummer or winter, according to | rizon, as repreſented in the figure referred 
the-Teafon; which is called rectifying ; | to. Its uſe is to ſerye as-a ſcale in mea- 
then, moving the thread, bring the bead | ſuring of altitudes, amplitudes, azimaths, 
to the horizon,-in'which caſe the thread | &c. See Globe. — 
will cu tho limb in the time of the ſun s] QUADRANTAL TRIANGLE, a 
riſing or fetting, before or after ſix ; and | ſpherical triangle, one of whoſe ſides at 
at the ſame time the bead will cut the | leaſt is a quadrafit of a circle, and one of 
horizon in the degrees of the ſun's am- | its angles a right angle. See Triangle. 
plitude: | QUADRAT\, NQuadratum, a mathe- 

' Amin, © obſerving the ſun's altitude | matica} inſtrument, called alſo a geo- 
with tho quadrant, and ſuppoſing it found | metrical ſquare, and line of ſhadows : it 
4% on che 5th of May, lay the thread is frequently an additional member on the 
over the fi: th of May, bring the bead to face of the common quadrant, as al ſo on 
the ſummer eeliptie, and carry it to the * of Gunter's and Sutton's quadrant. 

It parallel of altitude 450, in which caſe the vl Gee ud in printing, a piece of 
thread will cut che limb at 35 15%, and | metal caſt in the ſame manner as the let- 
the hour will be ſeen among the hour- | ters, to fill up the void ſpaces between 
lines to be cither 41 paſt nine in the | words, &c. There are quadrats of dif- 
morning, or 19 paſt two in the aſter- | ferent ſizes, as m quadrats, n quadrats, 
nave 121d 2: ee &ec, which are, reſpectively, of the di- 
Laſtly, the bead among the azinmths menſions of theſe letters. ne 
ſhews the ſun's diſtance from the ſouth] QUADRATIC Equation, in algebra, 
40% .. T7: 3 is that which involves one unknown 
But note, that if the ſun's altitude be | quantity, and, at the ſame time, involves 
lefs than what it is at fix o'clock, the ope- | the ſquare of that quantity, and the pro- 
ration muſt be 'performed among thoſe duct of it multiplied by ſome known 
parallels above the upper horizon; the | quantity.— This kind of equations may 
bead being rectiſied to the winter ecliptic. | be reſolved by the following rule: 

1. Sine QUADRANT, conſiſts of ſe- 1.' Tranſpoſe all the terms that involve 
vera concentric quadrantal arches, di- | the unknown quantity to one fide,” and 
vided into eight equal parts by radii, with | the known terms to the other fide of the 
piraltel right lines croffing each other at | equation. 2 15971] | cel 
right angles. a 211 2. 

48. Cue —— ſometimes | tity is multiplied by any coefficient, you are 
called gunner's ſquare, is that uſed. for | to divide all the terms by that eoefpeient, 

| devaring and noi ing cannon, mortars, that the coeſticient of the ſquare of the 

e. and conſiſts of two branches either of | unknown quantity may be an unit. 

bruſs or \wood, between which is a qua 3. Add to both ſides the ſquare of half 

drantal ateh divided into 99, beginning | the coefficient prefixed to the unknoun 
from” the ſhorter brunch, and furniſhed | quantity itſelf, and the fide of the equa- 
with a thredd and plummet, as repre : | tion, that involves the unknown quan- 
ſentsd id tie plate above referred to. Ihe | tity, will then be a complete ſquare. 

1 uſe of te gunngr's quadrant is extremely | 4. Extract the ſquare root from both 

caſy ; ſor if tho langeit brauch be placed 

in #he ut of the piece, and it be ele | find, on one (ide; atways to be the un- 

vuttc till she pimrmmet cut the degree | known quantity with half the ſoreſaid co- 

nectſſaty. to'hitla propoſed object, the | efficient ſubjoined to it; fo that by tranſ- 
| thing ie dome, Sometimes on one of the | poling this half, vou may obtain the 
farſacds of th long branch, are noted the | value of the unknown quantity expreſſed 

, diviſion e diameters, and weights of iron [in known terms. Mu ers. n 

tultets; ds alſo the boros of pieces. Thus, ſuppoſe 1 I- 2 4 , ++ 

1 S ABRAK'T of Alinde, is an ap- Add the ſquare of & to both ſides of 

peudage of rbe/arfificial globe, conſiſting che equation, we have yy LC 2 ay +0 0 
i of u lamina, or flip * the — — boy b-p-aa; excrnthithi root y + a= 

A quadrant of one © great circles of Car. Tranf. 4. and N. 

the glode, arid gradumred. Az the end, 4 e en rant Fen 
where the on terminates, is a- nut 54 ut Wr = 
rivetted/on; and furniſhed with a ſcrew, | and y=a= y/ b+at; hence y = 

dy mean whereof the inftrument is fitted | b+8@% ef alto 441 


* 9 3 . . * ; 
41 * K. „4 5 * + 6. 4 p 1} 
% © 


e | 

Let a -e, then y*—2ay=—b, 
god by adding the ſquare of a to both fides, 
wehave y- 2 + aa=0aa—b, andy 
= 0 ; 


Q ADRATING of & Piece, among 
gunners, the due placing of à piece of 
ordnance, and poiling it in its carriage, 
and having its wheels of an cqual height, 
&C. See Gunnery. | 

UADRATIX, in geometry, a me- 
chanical line, by means whereof we can 
find right lines equal to the circumfer- 
ence of circles, or other curves, and their 
ſeveral parts. | 

"QUADRATRIX - of Dinoftrates, fo 
called from its inventor Dinoſtrates, is a 
curve, whereby the quadrature of the 
circle is eſſected mechanically. 

QU ADRATURE, Quadratura, in ge- 
ometry, the art of ſquaring, or reducing 
a fixure' to a ſquare. See Circle, Curve, 
Furien, Series, &c. 

Q ADRATURE, in aſtronomy, that 
aſpect of the moon when ſhe is 90% dil- 
tunt from the ſun; or when ſhe is in a 
middle point af her orbit, betweon the 
points of conjunction and oppoſition, 
namely, in the felt and third quarters. 


dee , 

'QUADRATURE-LINES, are two 
Jines placed on Gunter's ſector: they are 
marked with Q. and g, 6, 7, 8, g, 10: 
of which Q. 1gnifics the ſide of the 
ſquare, and the other figures the ſides of 
polygons of 5, 6, 7, &c. ſides. S. on the 
ſame inſtrument ſtands for the ſemi dia- 
meter of a circle, and 90 for a line equal 
to go in circamference. 

AD RILLATERKAL, in geometry, 
a bre whoſe perimeter conſiſts of four 
right lines, making four angles ; whence 
it is alſo called a quadrangular figure. 
The quadrilateral figures are either a pa- 
rallelogram, trapezium, rectangle, ſquare, 
rhombus, or crhomboides. 
_QUADRUPEDS, ia zoology, a claſs 
of land animals, with hairy bodies, and 
four limbs or legs — from the 
trunk of their bodies: add to this, that 
the females of this claſs are viviparous, 
or bring ſorth their ng alive, - and 

ouriſh them with milk from their teats. 
This laſs, though ſtiff numerous enough, 
will be conſiderably leſſened in num- 
her, by throwing out of it the frog, lizard, 
and other four-footed amphibious ani- 
mals. See amphibious. | 

On the other hand, it will be increaſed 
by the admiſſion of the bat; which, 


ranked among the bird-kind 


during the jinterregnum; ſo cal 


are ſix. 


. - 
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QU A : ang brig 

2 membrane, and uſing them as birds do. 
their wings in flying, has erroncoully been 
« 7561 

Linnzus ſubdivides the quadruped claG 
into (ix orders, which be chatacterizes 


from the number, figure, and diſpaltiont 


af their tecth. The order he calle 
anthropemarpha, from thecis reſemblance 
to the human ſhape : theſe have four 
fore-tecth in each jaw. The feree; or 
bealts of prey, make the ſecond order, 
and are diſtinguiſbed by having fix ſharp 
—_ fore-tecth in each Jaw, and very 
ong canine teeth. The third order, de- 
nominated agriz, is ſuſheiently diſtin» 
guithed by having no teeth at al. The - 
glires make the fourth claſs, and are diſs 
tinguiſhed by having the ſore teeth only 
two in number, and thoſe prominent. 
The pecora canſtitute the fiſth order, 
and have no fore-teeth at all in the upper 
jaw, and the fore-teeth in the lower jaw 
The ſixth and laſt order is that 
of the jumenta, the teeth of which are 
ſew in number, and diſpoſed in an ir- 
regular manner, quite different from that 
of the five preceding orders. a 
QUADRUPLE, a ſum or number 
multiplied by four, or taken four times. 
QUASTUS, in law, fignifes what» 
ever a perſon has by purchaſe; as here 
ditas denotes that which one has by deſ⸗ 
cent, or hereditary right. * ' 
QUAKERS, 2 — ſet. which 
made its firſt appearance in England 
In 
derifion, from certain unuſual tremblings 
with which they were ſeized at their ſi it 
meetings. Their founder was 
Fox, a ſhoemaker, born at Drayton, 
Leiceſterſhire ; who, while he was-work- 
ing at his trade, uſed to meditate much 
on the ſcriptures: at length he began to 
ſee viſions, and ſet up fot: a preacher. 
He propoſed but few. articles of faith, 
inſiſting chiefly on moral virtue, mutual 
charity, the love of God, and a deep at- 
tention to the inward motions and it» 
cret operations of the- ſpirit; He re-: 
quired a plain ſimple worſhip, and religion 
without ceremonies, making it 2 prin» 
a point to _ in profound: filence - 
directions of the Holy Spirit. Qua- 
kers were at firſt viley of ſome extra- 
vagances ; but theſe wore oſſ, and they 
ſettled into a regular body, profeſſing 
great auſterity of behaviour, a ſin 
probity and uprightneſs in their dealings 
a great frugality at their tab * 
remarkable plainneſs and ſimpheity in 


from its having the fore · feet webbed with 


their dreſs, The ſyſtem of the Quakers 
| Laure * 
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i laid down in fifteen theſes, by Rabert 
Barclay, in a ſenſible, well wrote apo- 
logy, addreſſed to Charl's II. Their 
principal doctrines are, That God has 
given to all men, without exc-ption, 
lapernatvral light, which being obeyed 
can fave them; and that this light is 
Chriſt, the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world : 
that the ſcriptures were indeed given 
by inſpiration, and are preferable to all 
the other writings in the world; but that 
they are no more than ſecondary rules of 
fait and practice, in ſubordination to the 
light or ſpirit of God, which is the pri- 
mary rule: that immediate revelation is 
not ceaſed, a meaſure of the ſpirit being 
given to every one ; that all ſuperſtitions 
and ceremonies in religion of mere human 
inſtitution, ought to be laid aſide: as allo, 
in civil ſociety, the ſaluting one another 
by pulling off the hat, . or the 
like; and the ſaying vc inltead of theu, 
io a ſingle perſon : that men and women 
ought to be plain and grave in their ap- 
parel, ſober, and juſt in their whole con- 
veriation, and at a word in all their 
dealings; and not to ſwear, to go to 
war, to fight in private quarrels, or even 
10 bear any carnal weapons. They alſo 
entirely. ſet alide the - two ſacraments, 
baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper ; admit 
no clergy amoug them, but any one, 
without diſtinction, who is of a fuber 
life, and belicves him or herſelf to be 
moved thereto. by the ſpirit, is allowed 
to preach in their 4flemblics ; and oy 
hold it unlawful to pay tythes, or churc 
zates. In ſhort, they are à quict inoſſen- 
five: people, of exemplary morals, re- 
mwarkably charitable, aud friendly to cach 
other, and have ncver yet heen guilty of 
perſecution, thought they have had it in 
their power. Among other exccllent re- 
gvlations among thcic inoffenlive people, 
they provide ſo well for their poor, that 
I belicvc-a Quaker was never {cen to aſk 
chaxity. | 
As to diſcipline and polity, the affairs 
of the community are managed in their 
aſſemblies, of which- there are ſeveral 
kinds; as monthly, quartcrly, yearly, 
ſecond days meetings, and meetings of 
ſuſſerings. The monthly and quarterly 
meetings are held in their retpective 
counties, to which deputies are ſent from 
the ſeveral particular mectings, and en- 
guiry is made into the ſtate of cach meet - 
iogs who violate the laws of the com- 
pos who pay tythes or church- rates, 
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either: here too they excommunicate, 
and receive again into their communion; 
of all which regiſters are kept. From 
theſe meetings appeals lie to their yearly 
aſlemblies. which are always held iu 
London, and conſiſt of three orders or 
claſles; repreſentatives ſent from the 
quarterly meetings: correſpondents from 
foreign countrics and the {cycral countics, 
and preachers. Hither are tranſmitted 
accounts of what has been tranſacted in 
all the monthly and quarterly mectings : 
| here meaſures are concerted, and di- 
rections given as to bchaviour about 
tythes, rates, &c. and here they coin- 
pole differences, and make proviſion for 
the poor: here public accounts are 
audired, and inſtructions given to the de- 
putics to be obſerved at their return; 
and from hence a ycarly epiſtle of admo- 
nition. is diſpatched to be read in all the 
monthly and quarterly meetings. The 
ſecond day's mecting is a ſtanding com 
mittce, conſiſting of the principal preach- 
ers in and about the city, who meet every 
Monday, to conſider of particular caſcs 
and exigences which happen between the 
yearly meeting. 

The meetings of ſufferings is held every 
week, and conſiſts of the correſpondents 
for each county. Its buſineſs is to receive 
complaints for ſuch as have ſuffered ſor 
non-payment of tythes and church-rates, 
and to procure them relief, either by 
ſending them money, for which they bave 
a ſettled fund, or by ſoliciting their cauſe, 
or both. 

QUALITY, is defined by Mr. Locke, 
to be the power in a tubje& of producin 
any idea in the mind : thus a ſnow- ball 
having the power to produce in us idcas 
of white, cold, and round, theſe powers, 
as they are in the ſnow-ball, be calls 


| qualities ; and as they are ſenſations, or 


perceptions, in our underſtandings, he 
calls ideas. See Idea. | 
'Fhcſe qualitics, according to the ſame 
pluloſopher, are of two ſorts ; firſt, ori- 
ginal or primary qualities, are thoſe in- 
{parable from body, and ſuch as it keeps 
in all its changes and ſituations : theſe 
are ſolidity, extenſion, motion, or reſt, 
number and figure : thus, take a grain 
of wheat, divide it into two parts, each 
has folidity, extenſion, figure, mobility ; 
divide it again and it ſtill retains the ſame 
qualities, and will do fo till, though 
you divide it on till the parts become in- 
ſenſible. Secondly, ſecon qualities 
are ſuch, whatever reality we by miſtake 


ſulky tor the non-payment of | 


may attgibyic to them, as in truth are 
| 


nothing 
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nothing in the objects themſelves, but 
powers to produce various ſenſations in 
us, and depend on the qualities before- 
mentioned; | ſuch are colours, iſmells, 
taſtes, ſounds, &e. x 
The mind can have no other idea of 
ſenſible qualities, than what comes from 
without, by the ſenſes; nor any other 
idea of the operations of a thinking ſub- 
{tance, than what it finds in itfelf; and 
as of two primary qualities of body, viz. 
ſolid coherent parts, and impulte, we 
have clear and diſtin ideas, fo likewife 
have we of two primary qualities of ſpi- 
rit, viz. thinking and a power of action; 
and as we have clear and diſtinct ideas of 
ſeveral qualitics inherent in bodies, which 
are but the varieus modifications of the 
extenſion of cohering ſolid parts, and 
their motion; ſo we have likewiſe the 
ideas of the ſeveral modes of thinking, 
viz. believing, doubting, hoping, fear- 
ing, &e. * 
Chemical Qu ALITrrs, thoſe qualities 
principally: introduced by means of che- 
mical experiments, as fumigation, amal- 
gamation, eupellat ion, volatilization, pre- 
cipitation, &c. 5 
QUALITY, is alſo uſed for a kind of 
title given to certain perſons, in regard of 
their territories, ſignorics, or other pre- 
tenſions. : 
QUANTITY, . any thing capable of 
eſtimation, or menſuration; or which, 
being compared with another thing of the 
ſame kind, may be ſaid to be greater or 
leſs than it, equal or unequal to it. Ma- 
thematics is the ſcience or doctrine of 
— which being made up of parts, 
is capable of being made greater or leſs, 
It js increaſed by addition, and diminiſh- 
ed by ſubtraQtion ; which are therefore 
the'two primary operations that relate to 
quantity. Hence it is that any quantity 
maybe ſuppoſed to enter into algebraic 
computations two different ways, which 


| have contrary eſſects, viz. either as an 


increment or as a decrement. Sce Addi 
tion and SubtraFion. 
As addition and ſubtraction are oppo- 
| ſite, or an increment is oppoſite to a de- 
erement; there is an analogous oppoſi- 
tion between the aſſections of quantities 
that are conlid-red in the mathematical 
' ſciences ; as between exceſs and defect, 
between the value of effects or motiey 
due to a man, and money due by him; 
a line drawn towards the right, and a line 
drawn towards the left; gravity, and le- 
vity; elevation above the horizon, and 
depreſſion below it. When two quan- 
Vo I. IV. 
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tities equal in reſpect of maguitude, but 
of thoſe oppolite kinds, are joined toge- 
ther, and conceived to take place in the 
ſame ſubject, they deſtroy each other's 
eflect, and their amount is nothing. A 


acting on the ſame body with a contrary 
direction, and neither have eſſect. When 
two unequal quantities of thoſe oppoſite 

nalitics- are joined in the fame ſubject, 


and when a greater quantity is taken from 
a leſſer of the ſame Kind, the remainder 
becomes of the oppoſite kind. When 
two powets or forces are to be added to- 


from the other, we conceive that which is to 
be ſubſtrated, to he a power with an oppo- 
lite direction; and if it be greater than 
the other, it will prevail by the difference. 
This change of quality only takes place 


fitlon. We know nothing analogous to 
it in quantity abſtractly conſidered, and 
tannot ſubſtraſt a greater quantity of 
matter from a leſſer; or a greater quan- 
tity of light from a leſſer ; and the appli- 
cation of this doctrine to any art or ſei- 


principles of the ſcience. 


ſubſtracted, is ſaid to he negative. 


that are of the ſame denomination,-or are 
repreſented by the ſame letter or letters, 
equally repeated : but quantities of dif- 


a differcnt letter or letters, are ſaid to he 
unlike or diſſimilar. A quantity conſiſt- 
ing of more than one term is called a 
compound quantity ; whereas that con- 
ſiſtin 

amel quantity. 
is the product of its denſity into its bulk ; 
or a quantity ariſing from the joint con- 
ſideration of its magnitude and denſity ; 
as, if a body be twice as denſe, and take 


will be four times as great. This quan- 
The quantity of motion 


the factum of the velocity 
or it is a meaſure arifing from the Joint 


and the velocity of the motion of the 
body; the motion w any whcle 2 
e 


tity of matter is beſt diſcoverable by the 
abſolute weight of bodies. See Growity, 
| 9 | 
into the maſs, ' 


#, 


power is fuſtained by an equal power, 


the greater pr-vails by their "difference ; / 


gether, their ſum acts upon the body; 
but when we are to ſubſtract one of them 


where the quantity is of ſuch à nature as 
to admit of ſuch a contrariety or oppo- 


ence, is to be derived from the known 


A quantity that is tobe added, is called 
a poſitive quantity ; and a quantity to be 


Quantitics are ſaid to be like or ſimilar, 


ferent denominations, or repreſented by ' 


of one term only is denominated a 
The quantity of matter in any body, 


up twice as much ſpace as another; it 


- 


conſideration of the quantity of matter, 
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che ſum or aggregate of the motion in all 


its ſeveral parts. Hence, in a body twice 
as great as another, moved wich an equal 
velocity, the quantity of motion 15 
double; if the velocity be double alſo, 
the quantity of motion will be quadruple. 
Hence, the quantity of motion is the 
ſame with what we call the momentum 
or impetus of a moving body. 

QUANTITY, in grammar, an affec- 
tion of a ſyllable, whereby its meaſure, 
or the time wherein it is pronounced, 1s 
aſcertained ; of that which determines 
the ſyllable to be ſhort or long. 

The quantity of a ſyllable is either na- 
tural or accidental: natural quantity is 
that taken from the nature of the vowel, 
as re in reſiſto is ſhort, and de in depelle is 
long. Accidental quantity is that de- 
parting from the natural quantity, mere- 
ly by accident, as re in _ is long, be- 
cauſe it is immediately followed by two 
conſonants; and de in dezmo is ſhort, 
becauſe it immediately precedes a yowel. 

The quantity of ſyllables. is known 
two ways. 1. By rules for that purpoſe. 
And 2. By authority. The rules for 
this end are taught by that part of gram- 
mar called proſody; the authority made 
uſe of in this caſe is no more than ex- 
amples from, or the, teſtimony of, ap- 
proved authors; and is never uſed but 
either when the rules are deficient, or 
when we are unacquainted with them, 
The quantity of the ſyllables is but little 
hxed in the modern tongues; and there 
is {till leſs regard had to it in the com- 
poſition of modern verſes. The want of 
fect, or rather the ſhortneſs and uni- 
formity of our'feet, makes a world of 
difference between the numbers of the 
antient and modern verſe. The antients 
ſubſiſted by their quantitics alone; ſo 
well were they diſtinguiſhed, and ſuch a 
harmony did they produce. Our quan- 
titics make ſuch poor muſic, that we are 
generally forced to call in the Gothic aid 
of rhyme, to diſtinguiſh our verſe from 

role. - 

QUARANTAIN, QUARENTINE, or 
QUARANTENA, in old law books, de- 
notes the ſpace of forty days. It alſo ſig- 
nifies a benefit allowed to the widow of a 
man dying ſeiſed of lands, &c. by which 
ſhe may challenge to continue in his ca- 
pital meſſuage, or chief manſion-houſe, 
' to it be not a caſtle, for the ſpace of 
forty days after his deceaſe. And if the 
heir of any other perſon eject her, ſhe 
may have the writ de quarentena lia 
benda. | | 


QU 4A 
QUARANTAIN is more particular] 
uſed tor a term of forty days, which vet- 


ſels, coming from places ſuſpected of 


contagion, are obliged to wait in certain 
places appointed to air themſelves, be fore 
they come into port. Sce Lezar-houſe. 
UARREL, in law, is generally ap- 
plied to perſonal and mixed actions, in 


which the plaintiff is called querens : © 


and hence it is that if a perſon releaſe all 
quarrels, it is taken to be as beneficial to 
the releaſce, as if it. were a releaſe of all 
actions; fince all actions boch real aud 
perſonal are thereby releated, 

' QUARRY, a place under ground, from 
whence are taken marble, Hege ne, late, 
lime-ſtone, or other matters proper for 
buildings. Quarries of free-ttone are in 
many ptaces opened, and the ſtone brought 
out, in the foilowing manner: they firſt 
dig a hole in the manner of a well, twelve 
or fourteen feet in diameter, and the rub- 
biſh drawn out with a windlafs in large 
oſier baſkets, they heap up all around; 
placing their wheel, which is to draw up 
their ſtones, upon it. As, the hole ad- 
vances, and their common ladder becomes 
too ſhort, they apply a particular ladder 
for the purpoſe. When they have got 


through the earth, and are arrived at the 


firſt bank or ſtratum; they begin to ap- 
ply their wheel and baſkets to diſcharge 
the ſtones as faſt as they dig through 
them. In freeing the flone from the 
bed, they proceed thus ; as common 


ſtones, at leaſt the ſoſter kinds, have two 


grains, a cleaving grain, running parallel 
with the horizon, and a breaking grain, 
running perpendicular thereto ;- they ob- 
ſerve by the grain where it will cleave, and 
there drive in a number of wedges, till 
they have cleft it from the reſt of the 
rock, This done they proceed to break 
it; in order to which applying the ruler 
to it, . rike a line, and by this cut 
a channel with their ſtone-ax ; and in 
the channel it the ſtone be three or four 
feet long, ſet five or ſix wedges, driving 
them in very carefully with gentle blows, 
and (till keeping them equally forward. 
Having thus broken the ſtone in length, 
which they are able to do of any ſize 
within half an inch, they apply a ſquare 
to the ſtraight ſide, ſtrike a line, and 
proceed to break it in breadth. This 
way of managing ſtone is found vaſtly 
preferable to that where they are broken 


at random: one load of the former being 


found to do the buſineſs of a loud and a 
half of the latter. But it may be obſerv- 


ed, that this cleaving grain being gene- 


rally 


ba os 
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they have great hcavy ſtone-axes, with 
which they work down a deep channel 
into the ſtone; and into this channel, at 
the top, lay two iron bars, between which 
they drive their iron wedges. Some in 
dividing the ſtone, eſpecially the ver 
hard kinds, make uſe of gunpowder, with 
very good effect. In order to which, 
making a ſmall perforation pretty deep 
in the body of the rock, ſo as to have 
that thickneſs of rock over it judged pro- 
per to be blown up at once, at the. fur- 
ther end of the perforation they diſpoſe a 
convenient quantity of gunpowder, fill- 
ing up all the reſt with ſtones and rub- 
biſh, ſtrongly xammed in, except a ſmall 
place for the train. By this means 1s the 
rock blown into ſeveral pieces, moſt of 
which are not too big to be managed by 
the workmen. 

QUARRY, or QUARREL, among gla- 
zicrs, a pane or piece of glaſs cut in a 
diamond form. Both words are derived 
from the French quatre, a ſquare. 

UART, a meaſure containing the 
fourth part of ſome other meaſure.” The 
Engliſh quart is the fourth part of a gal- 
lon, or two pints. 

QUARTAN, Qgertana, in medicine, 
a ſpecies of intermitting fever, wherein 
the patient has two fits in four days, or 
two days quite free from a fit. It uſually 
begins about four or five in the afternoon, 
ſometimes ſboner and ſometimes later, 
with a great laſſitude, ſtretching, a blunt 
pain in the head, back, loins, and legs; 
the feet and hands are cold, and the 
whole body is pale; and the face and 
nails livid, to which ſhivering and ſhak- 
ing ſuperyene., "The tongue and the lips 
tremble; the breathing 1s difficult, with 


reſtleſſueſs, and toſſing; the pulſe is con- 


tracted and hard, and ſometimes unequal; 
and there is an anxiety about the præ- 
cordia. Theſe ſymptoms continue about 
two or three hours; and in ſome the body 
is coltive, whereas in others there is a 
ſtimulus to ſtool, and to make water; in 
ſome again, there is a nauſea or vomiting, 
with ſtools; and ſome advanccd in years, 
have their minds pretty much diſturbed. 
The heat comes on gradually, not burn- 
ing but dry; the pulſe becomes equal, 
quick, and large, but the dull pain in 
the head remains, with a vertiginous af- 
ſection: the ſkin becomes only a little 
moiſt; and in about four or fix hours, 
the ſymptoms yaniſh except a dull pain 

in the bones, joints, and fest, The 


rally wanting in the harder kinds of { urine in the fit is ſometimes thin and wa- 
(tones, to break up theſe in the quarries, | tery, and ſometimes thick with a ſedi- 
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ment. From the experiments of Dr. 
Langriſh it appears, that the blood is 
more deniſe and tenacious in quotidians 
than in tertians, and in tertians than in 
quartans., See Quotidian and Terrian. 

As to the cure, a yomit ſhould be given 
after the firſt fit, in the time of inter- 
miſſion : in tender conſtitutions, ipecacu- 
anha raay be given alone, or two ounces 
of vinum ipecacuanhum : but to the more 
robuit, a grain or two of - emetic tartar 
may be added, to be.taken in warm water 
about two hours after the paroxyſm. The 
evacuation ſhould be facilitated by taking 
large dranghts of water-gruel made fat 
with freſh butter. Then take the follow- 
ing clectuary, which will cruſh the diſeaſe 
in the bud: viz. take of rob of elder, one 
ounce; of Peruvian bark, five drams; of 
the powder of common chamomile-flow- 
ers, two drams; of the extract of leſſer 
centaury and powder of clove-julyflowers, 
each half a dram ; and as much ſyrup of 
lemons as is ſufficient to reduce them to 
the form of an electuary. The doſe is 
half a dram, to be taken every two hours 
after the fit. 

If any thing forbids vomiting, the cure 
mult be begun with deterſive and ape- 
rient ſalts, as vitriolated tartar, fal am- 
moniac, purified nitre, and crab's eyes ; 
and if the ague ſtill continue notwith- 
ſtanding the repeated uſe of theſe ſalts, 
then an equal weight of Peruvian bark 
muſt be added to them, or the above 
electuary may be given. 

When the patient is ſubject to the hy- 
pochondriac paſſion, the * is in- 
flated, and the body coſtive; then neither 
vomits nor ſalts muſt be ventured upon, 
but carminative and emollient clyſters. 

In obſtinate quartans, Hoſſman greatly 
commends the following medicine: take 
of Peruvian bark, three drams; of me- 
dicinal regulus of antimony, two drams ; 
of mercurius dulcis, which is not to be 
triturated with the powder, on account of 
the ſalts, but only mixed with the point 
of a knife, of the finelt crocus martis,and 
of vitriolated nitre, each one dram; and 
of oil of mint, four drops: make up all 
theſe into a powder, of which half a 
dram, or a dram, may be taken, made 
into the form of a bolus with rob of elder, 
and ſyrup of elove july-flowers. 

This method is confirmed by Huxham, 
who ſays the bark frequently proves in- 
effcCtual, without the help of proper a- 


| legipharmics; as ſnake- root of Virginia, 
| 7 con- 
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contesytrra, myrrh, camphor, &e. Af. 
ter four or five patoxyſms, warm chaly- 
rates may be added with very great ſuc- 
cel; but wh-n the patient s complexion 
has a yellow caſt, and he has a tenſe ab- 
domen, and very coſtive habit of body, 
mercurial, ſaponaceous deobſtruents with 
rhubarb, aloetics, or ſal diurcticus ſhould 
be premiſed to, or joined with the bark. 
Noſſman obferves, that obſtinate quartans 
in boys are not to be cured but by purg- 
ing: and therefore, he directs the fol- 
lowing form ; take of cream of tartar, 
one dram; of calx of antimony, twelve 
grains; of ſulpkurated diagrydium, ſix 
grains; make them into a powder, which 
may be taken in three doſes, the firit 11x 
hours before the fit, the ſecond before the | 


QU A 


on the tonchſlone, muſt neceſſarily 


rove. ' | 5 

QUARTER, the fourth part of any 
thing, the fractional expreſſion for which 
is 

GUARTER, in weights, is generally 
uſed for the fourth part of an hundred 
weight averdupois, or 28 J. 

Uſed as the name of a dry meaſure, 
quarter is the fourth part of a ton in 
weight, or cight buſhels. 

QUARTER, in law, the fourth part 
of a year ; and hence the days on which 
theſe quarters commence, are, March 25, 
called Lady-day ; June 24, or Midſum- 
mer-day ; September 29, or Micha-lmas ; 
and December 21, or St. Thomas the 
Apoltle's day. On theſe days rents on 


next fit, and the third bcfore the third 
fit. After this, he orders an infuſion of 
half an ounce of Peruvian bark in eight 
ounces of fennel-water; adding the bark 
of eleutherius, ſal diureticus, and falt of 
tartar, of each one dram, together with 
half an ounce of ſyrup of clove july-flow- 
ers, a ſpoonſul of which ſhould be taken 
every two hours. 

To prevent the return of an ague, the 
bark muſt be repeated every week or ten 
days, for three: ſeveral times, with the 
ſame intervals. Likewile bitters and cha- 
Iybeates are very ſerviceable, taken either 
together or — | 

QUARTA'TION, in metallurgy, a 
method of purifying gold, by melting 
three parts of ſijver with one of gold, and 
then throwing the mixture into aqua ſortis. 

Expericnce has raught us, ſays Cra- 
mer, that aqua-fortis diſſolves ſilver mix- 
ed with gold quickly enough, when the 
gold conſtitutes but one, and the ſilver 
three parts of a mixed maſs of them: 
and in this cafe, if the ſolution is not too 


impetuouſſy performed, the gold uſually 


remains in ſuch a proportion, in the ſame 


| Ggure that the whole maſs had before the 


ſeparation of the ſilver by this menſtruum; 


ſo that in this caſe, there is no reaſon to 


apprehend the gold's being torn into mi- 
nute particles, and diſſipated in ſome 
meaſure, though this can har6iy be pre- 
vented 'when the filver exceeds the three 
quarter proportion, in regard to the gold 
in the maſs. The artificers therefore, al- 
ways make it their ſtudy to obſerve very 
exactly this proportion of the gold being 
one fourth part of the mixture; and 


thence it is that the operation itſelf has 


been called quartation. | 

From this operation we may learn how 
fallacious the examination made with 
qua · fortis alone of the gold rubbed 


pr —— 


leaſes, &c. are uſually reſerved to be paid; 
though December 25, or Chriſtmas-day, 
is uſually reckon-d the laſt quarter- day. 

. QUARTER, in aſtronomy, the fourth 
part of the moon's period : thus from the 
new moon to the quadrature is the firſt - 
quarter: from this to full moon, the ſe- 
cond quarter, &c. 

QUARTER, in heraldry, is applied 
to the parts or members of the firſt di- 
viſion of a coat that is quartered, or di+ 
vided into four quarters. 

Franc- QUARTER, in heraldry, a 
quarter ſingle or alone; which is to poſ- 
ſeſs one ſourth part of the field. This 
makes one of the honourable ordinaries o 
a coat, 

QUARTER of a Point, in navigation, 
the tourth part of the diſtance between 
two cardinal points, which is 2 48”. 

QUARTER, the hinder part of a 
ſhip's ſide, or that part of the de which 
is neareſt the ſtern, commencing nearly 
from the mizen chains, and terminated by 
the fafhion-picces on the edge of the ſtern. 

UARTER alſo implies the middle of 
a yard-arm, or that part of a yard-arm 
on each ſide, which is about half - way 
from the maſt to either of tho ends or 
extremes of the yards. | 

'QUARTER-CLOTH, 'a long piece 
of canvas painted with trophies, and other 
ornamental figures of war, and extended 
along the upper fide of a ſhip's quarter- 

QUARTER-DECK, the deck that 
reaches over all the hind parts of a ſhip, 
where the principal officers'walk, as on a 

parade. Above the after-part of this 
deck is placed the poop, which com- 
monly forms the captain's cabbin in a 
large ſhip of war, when the one below 
it, his uſual habitation, is occupied by 


an admiral or eommodore. 
QUARTER-GALLERY, a fort * 
Tal 


+ 
. 


extended his 


- quarter-maſter-general, -whoſe buſineſs is 


who walks the quarter-deck of a ſhip of 


. ately above the gunnel, or upper - part of 


time of engagement ; and hence the poſt- 


QUA 
ruled balcony projecting over a ſhip's | 
quarter, cloſe to the (tern. 

QUARTER-GUNNERS, certain of- 
ficers under the command of the gunner 
of a (hip of war, to keep the artillery, 
ammunition, &c. in good order. 

QUARTER - MASTER, an officer 


war to watch the man at the helm, and 
obſerve that the ſhip is properly ſteered, 
to keep the time regularly by watch 
laſſes, to remark what boats come on 
— and to aſſiſt at ſtou ing and un- 
ſtowing the hold. 
QUARTER-NETTING, a fort of 
net-work extending from the quarter-rail 
to the gunnel, which is drawn extremely 


tight. 
QUARTER-RAIL, a rail extended 
along the quarters on each fide, immedi- 


the ſide. 

QUARTER-TACKLE, a tackle, or 
complication of pullies hung from the 
quarter of the yard, to hoiſt any thing 
into. or out of the thip. 

QUARTERING-WIND, one that 
blows. on the quarter, which is the faireſt 
direction poſſible, + 

QUARTERS, the ſtations of the of- 
ficers and men of a veſfel of wer, in the 


ing them to their ſeveral (tations is called 
quartering the crew. 

QUARTER, in the military art, is 
uſed in various ſenſes, as for the place al- 
Jotted to a body of troops to encamp 
upon: thus they ſay, The general has 
uarters a great way, &c. 
Quarter alſo fignifies the ſparing mens 
lives: thus it is faid, The enemy aſked 
quarter ; The enemy gave us quarter, 

Head QUARTERS, the place where 
the general of an army has his quarters, 
which is generally near the center of the 


army. 

VARTERS of Refriſbment, the place 
to which the troops that have been much 
fatigued are ſent to refreſh themſelves 
during a part of the campaign. 

Winter QUARTERS, the place in 
which the troops are lodged during the 
winter, or their reſidence in thoſe places. 

QUARTER-MASTER, an officer in 
the.. army, whoſe buſineſs is to look 
after the quarters of the ſoldiers; of 
which there are ſeveral kinds, viz. the 


to provide good quarters for the whole 
army. Quarter-maſter of horſe, he who 


QUA 
Quarter · maſter of foot, he who is to pre» 
vie quarters for a regiment of foot. 

QUART ER-CHORD, in mining, is 
ſeven yards and a quarter, which the 
miner has crots-wiſe of his vein, on ei- 
ther ſide, for liberty to lay his earth, 
ſtones, and rubhith on, and to waſh and 
drets up his ore. 

QUARTEX&S, in building, thoſe Night 
upright picces of timber placed. between 
the puncheons and poſts, uſed to lath 
upon. Theſe are of two ſorts, lingie and 
double; the ſingle quarters are ſawn to 
two inches thick and four inches broad ; 
the double quarters are ſawn to four inches 
{quare. It is a rule in earpemry, that 
no quarters be placed at a greater diſtance 
than fourteen inches. 

QUARTER-KOUND, in architee- 
ture, a term uſed by the workmen for 
any projecting moulding in general whoſe 
contour is a perfect quadrant of a circle, 
or which approaches near that figure. 

QUARTER-SESSIONS, a eral 
courc held quarterly by the juſtices of 
peace of cach county, 

QUARTER-WHEELING,or QUA4n- 
EK „ Corwerſfion, in the military art, is 
the motion by which the front of a hod 
of men is turned round to where the flan 
was, by taking a quarter of a circle. If 
it he done to the right, the man in the 
right hand angle keeps his ground and 
faces about, while the reſt wheel : if to 
the lefr, the left-hand man keeps his place. 

QUARTERING, in gunnery, is when 
a picce of ordnance is ſo traveried that it 
will ſhoot on the ſame line, or on the 
ſame point of the compatſs as the ſhip's 
quarter bears. . 

QUARTERING, in heraldry, is di- 
viding a coat into four or more quarters, 
or quarterings by parting, couping, &c. 
that is, by perpendicular and horizontal 
lines, &c. 3x 

Counter QUARTERING @ Coat, is when 
the quarters are ſubdivided each into four. 
There are counter-quartered coats that 
have twenty or twenty-five quarters. 

UARTERLY, in heraldry. A per- 
ſon is ſaid to bear quarterly, when he 
bears arms quartered. 

QUARTERN, a diminutive of quart, 
ſignifying a quarter of a pint. 

UAR1iO, or 4to, a book of which 
four leaves, or eight pages make a ſheet, 

QUASHING, in law, the overthrow - 
ing and annulling of any thing. 

UAVER, in muſic, a meaſure. of 
time equal to half a crotchet, or an eighth 


is to provide quarters for a troop of horſe. 


of a ſemibreye, The quaver is divided 
Ks 
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into two ſemi-quavers, and four demi: ſe- 
mu- quavers. 

QUAVERING, in muſic, trilling or 
ſhaking; er the running a diviſion with 
the voice. 

QUAY, or Kay. Sec Meta. 

„ QUEBEC, a bandtome large town 
of Amrrica, and capital of all Canada, 
"The hirſt place tak · & notice of upon land- 
ing here is a ſquare ot an irregular form, 
with well-built houſes on one tide; on 
thc back of which is a rock: on the left 
it is bounded by a ſmall church, and on 
the right are two rows of houtes, paral- 


' 1c to cath other. There is another be- 


eween the church and the harbour; as 
alſo another long row on the ſide of the 
bay. This may be conſidered as a kind 
of ſuburb; and between this and the 

at ſtreet there is a very ſteep aſcent, 
bo which they have made ſteps for the 
ſoot · paſſengers to aſcend, This may be 
called the Upper Town, where is the 
bilbop's palace, and between two large 


fquares is @ fort where the governor 


lodges, The Recollets have handſome 
houſes over-againit it, and on the right 


ze the cathedral church; over againft this 
ie the Jeſuit's college, and between them 


arc well-built houſes ; from the fagg run 
two ſtreets, which are crolled by a third, 
aid between theſe is a chanch and con 
vent. In the ſecond ſquate ate two de- 


' $rents to the river St. Charles. "the 


Hotch-dicu-is in the mid-way, and from 


'#henee are ſmall houſes, which reach to 


de honſe of the intendant. On the other 
nde of the Jetnit's college, where the 
church (tands, is a long Rreet, in which 


is a nunnery. The houſes are in general 


built of ſtone, and there are about 7000 
inhabitants. Quebec is not regularly 
Srtined, but cannot yt be taken, for 
the harbour is flanked with two baſtions, 
which at high tides are almoſt level with 
rhe water, A little ahove one of the baſ- 
tions is a demi-baſtion, partly taken out 
of the roek ; and above it, on the fide of 
the gallery of the fort, is a battery of 25 

ieces of cannon. To the left of the 
— on the ſide of the road, there 
arc large batteries of cannon, and ſome 


- mortars : beſides theſc, there arc ſeveral 


other fort Hications, not = ealy to be 
«:{ribed. In 1517 the Engliſh fitted out 
a fleet with a deſign to conquer Canada, 
which failed on account of the raſhneſs of 


_ the admiral, who, contrary to the advice 


of his pilot, went too near the Seven 


| Wiles, and fo loſt his largeſt (hips, and 


2000 of his belt ſoldicrs. On October 


16, 1759, it was taken by the Engliſh; 


| 
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under the command of general James 
Wolfe, who after having furm unted 
every obſtacle of art amd nature, expired 
in the arms of wry. Admiral Saun- 


ders commanded the fleet, whoſe courage 


and conduct as an. ofticer need no enco- 


miums. It is to be obſerved, there was 
the ſtricteit harmony preſerved between 
the army and navy, which greatly con- 
tributed to the reduction of the place. 
Aſter this valuable acquiſition, all Ca- 
nada came under the juriſdiction of the 
crown of Great Britain, and was given 
up by the French at the treaty of peace 
1763, An att of parliament paſſed the 
two houſes in England in 1774, permit- 
ting the Canadians the free uſe of their 
religion popery] and allowing them 
their own mode of trial. Wretched mult 
be the ſituation of his majeſty's Prote- 
ſtant ſubjects in Canada! Long. 9 deg. 
45 min. W. Lat. 46 deg. 55 min. N. 

* QUEBEC taken. Ihe conſequences 
which attended the reduction of the fort 
of Niagara, as well as thoſe upon Lake 
Champlain, were very intereſting ; but 
the preat and central operation, to which 
all the reſt tended, and to which even 
thoſe were to be only fibſervient, was 
that agaznſt Quebec, the capital of Ca- 
nada: and as this was to be the deciſive 
liroke, it was proper that the -greateſt 
force ould have been employed againſt 
it. If we reckon the maritime force, 
there is no doubt that we employed a 
greater number of men - againſt Qucbec 
than againſt the Champlain forts; but the 
land-forces, from ſome cauſe, fel] much 
ſhore of the number originally propoſed, 
for they did not exceed ſeven thouſand 
men, regulars and provincials, though 
the oripinal plan intended nine- thouſand 
for that expedition, independent of the 
junction of thoſe under general Amherſt, 
whole afliftance upon the occaſion was 
taken for granted. In this expedition 
general Wolfe commanded the land- for- 
ces. The fleet was under admiral Saun- 
ders. The whole embarkation arrived in 
the latter end of June 1759, at the iſle of 
Orleans, a few leagnes from Quebec, 
without any accident whatſoever, not- 
withſtanding the ill fame of the river St. 
Lawrence, and the reports of its danger- 
ous navigation, probably fpread for politi- 
cal purpoſes. They landed upon the iſle of 
Orleans, which is formed by the branches 
of the river St. Lawrence. This iſland is 
about 20 miles in length, and 7 or 8 in 
breadth, highly cultivated, and affording 


| every kind of refreſhment to the ſoldicrs 


and failors after theii tedious voyage. As 
| this 
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this iſland extends quite up to the baſun 
of Quebec, it was neceſſary to poſſeis it 
in order to act againſt the town ; for the 
moſt weſterly point of this iſland advan- 
ces towards a high point of land on the 
continent, called Foint Levi. Both of 
theſe ſhut up the view of the northern 
and ſouthern channel, which environ the 
iſle of Orleans, ſo that the harbour of 
Quebec appears to be 3 baſon land-locked 
upon all ſides. The polſeſſion of both 
theſe points were nece{lary, as they 
might be employed cither with great ad- 
vantage againſt the town, or much to the 
annoyance of the beſiegers; for whilit the 
enemy continued maſters of thoſe, it was 
impoſſible for a ſhip to lie in the harbour 
of Quebec. When theſe poſts were poſ- 
ſeſſed, which was done with little diffi- 
culty, the harbour and town of Quebec 
appeared full to the view, at once a 
tempting and diſcouraging fight : for no 
place ſeems poſſeſſed of greater benefits 
of nature, nor none of which nature 
ſeems more to have conſulted the defence. 
Quobec, ſays F. Charlevoix, can boaſt of 
a fr:\h-water harbour, capabie of con- 
taining a buadred men of war of the line, 
at one hundred and twenty leagues diſ- 
tance from the ſea. It lies on the moſt 
navipable river in the univerſe. The ri- 
ver St. Lawrence, up to the iſle of Or- 
leans, that is, for about a hundred and 
twelve leagues from its mouth, is no 
where leſs than from four to five leagues 
broad; but above that ile it narrows ſo 
that before Quebec it is not above a mile 
over. Hence. this place got the name of 
Quebeis, or Quebec, which in the Algon- 
quin tongue hignifies a ſtrait, The city 
is the ſeat of the governor, and the in- 
tendant, and the ſupreme tribunals of 
juſtice for all the French North Ame- 
rica: it is alio an epiſcopal fee, and a 
place of conſiderable trade. It is large in 
extent, and clegant in many of its build- 
ings, both public and private. It con- 
ſiſts of an upper and lower town; the 
lower, which is narrow, is built upon a 
ſtrand, at the ſoot of a lofty rock, upon 
which the upper town ſtands. This rock 
extends itſelf, and continues with a bold 
and ſteep front weſtward along the river 
St. Lawrence for a conſiderable way. 
Another river from the north-weſt, called 
St. Charles, falls here into the former, 
waſhing the foot bf the rock on which 
Quebec ſtands, The point on which the 
town is huilt thus becomes a lort of pen- 
inſula by the junction of theſe rivers. 80 
that whoever attacks Quebec muſt either 


make his approaches above the town, 
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and overcome the precipice which we 


have mentioned, or croſs the river St. 
Charles, and attempt. it upon that ſide. 
The former of thoſe methods muſt ap- 
pear to a prudent commander wholly 
unadviſcable, and the latter extremely 
difficult. If the former method ſhould 
be attempted, they would have that dan- 
gerous precipice to overcome, defended 
by the enemy's whole force, which the 
attack wonld draw to this quarter. On 
the other hand, the country, from the 
river St. Charles to the northward, for 
more than five miles, is extremely rough, 
broken, and difficult, full of rivulets, 


| gullies, and ravines, and fo continues to 


the river of Montmorenci, which flows 
by the ſoot of a ſteep and woody hill. 
On the fide of the river St. Lawrence is a 
bank of ſand of great extent, which pro- 
hibits the approach of any eonkderable 
veſſel, In this advantageous ſituation 
was the French army poſted, upon what 
was deemed the only acceſſible ſide of 
Quebec, all along from the river St. 


Charles to that of Montmorenci, in- 


trenched at every attackable ſpot, with 
the river and ſand- bank above mentioned 
in their front, and thick impenetrable 
woods upon their rear. It is impoſſible 
to image a ſtronger poſt, a polt at once 
more defenſible in itſelf, or better calcu- 
lated for ſuccouring the city, on which 
ſicle ſoever it ſhould be attacked. Thus 
polted, they greatly exceeded in num- 
bers the heliegers, being about ten thou - 
ſind men, under an able, and hitherte 
fortunate commander, M. de Montcalm, 
who, though he was ſuperior in number 
to the Engliſh, reſolved to riſk nothiag, 
and wilzly rclied on the uatural ſtrength 
of the country. When Wolfe ſaw: the 
{ttuation of the town, the nature of the 
country, the number of- the troops, and 


their poſition, though of a ſanguine tem- 


per, aud highly adventurous, he began 
to detpair; but however another com- 
mander might have thought inaction in 
ſuch circumſtances juſtified to himſelf, or 
even to the world, by ſuch ſtrong appear- 
ances, Wolfe reſolved to leave nothing 
unattempted, but amidſt the choice of 
dificultics which y before him, to pitch 
upon thoſe where the valour of his troops 
might be employed with the bett profpe& 
of tucceſs. As ſoon as he had ſecured 
the welt poiut of the iſle of Orleans, and 
that of Levi, he erected batteries there of 
cannon and mortars on the high ground, 
from the Point of Levi, which looks tos 
wards the town ; theſe fired continually 
upon the place. Admiral Saunders was 

ſtationed 


« 
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\titioned below in the north charinel of 


- the iſle of Orleans, oppoſite to Montmo- 


r-nct; admiral Holmes was ftationed 
above the town, at onde to diſtract the 
enemy's attention, and to prevent any 
attempts frqm the enemy againſt the bat. 
teries that played npon the town. After 
this wife diipolition was made of the fleet, 


" general Wolfe cauſed the troops to be 


rran{ported over the north channel of 
the river St. Lawrence, to the north-caſt 
ef Montmorenci, with a view of paſling 
that river, and bringing the enemy to 2n 
engagement. Sorge heights which com- 
manded the enemy's intrenchments, and 
a ford above, and another below the fails 
encouraged him to this attempt; but 
upon reconnoitering the ground, the op- 
polite ſhore was found ſo ſtrep and 
woody, that he could not 'hope to put 
his deſign in execution, which was, by 


moving towards the enemy's flank, to. 


draw them to an engagement. To bring 
the French to an action was his fingle 
object. He bad found that auy attempts 
to aſſault the city would prove to no pur- 
poſe whilſt the feet could only batter the 
lower town, and muſt ſuffer greatly by 
the cannon and bombs of the upper, 
whillt they were employed in this incf- 
feftnal ſervice ; for after the reduction of 
the lower town, the paſſages to the upper 
were extremely ſteep, and moreover ſo 
well intrenched that this advantage 
u ould prove little towards the reduction 
of the place. Ihe only point leſt, there- 
fore, was by every means to entice or 
force the enemy to an engggement ; and 
to this end no means were omitted, by 
ſending detachments up the river, and 
by every appearance of a deſign to attack 
the town on that fide, Fur the marquis 


de Montcalm, in chooſing his poſt, was | 


well apprizcd of its importance. He 
knew tufhciently the nature of the coun - 
try up the river, and he truſted to it; 
and therefore he kept himſelf cloſely in 
his poſt, diſpoſing his parties of ſavages, 
in which he was very ſtrong, in ſuch a 
manner as to make 5 attempt upon 
him by ſurprize abſolutely impoſſible. In 
the mean time, from tlie town fireſhips 
and boats were let down the ſtrcam to 
deſtroy the ſhipping, which, as they al- 
moit wholly filled the channel, were 
greatly endangered ; but by the extraor- 
ginary ſkill and virilance of admiral 
Saunders, every velicl of this kind ſent 
againſt them was towed aſhore without 
doing the leaſt miſchief. The general 
godiug that all his cfforts to decoy the 
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enemy to an engagement had proved un- 
uccelsful, and fbuſible that they deſired 
nothing more than to act deſenſively, 
until the feafon itſelf ſhould fight fn 
them, and oblige the Engliſh to retire, * 
he came at laſt, in ſpite of all diffcul- 
ties, to the reſolution of attacking them 
in their intrenchments on the tide of 
Montmorenci. The place where the at- 


tack was to be made was choſen with 


great judgment, as the only place there- 
abouts in which the artillery might be 
brought into uſe, as there, and there 
only, the greateſt part, or even the whole 
troops, might act at once; and that there 
the retreat, in caſe of a repu'ſe, was ſe- 
cure, at kealt for a certain time of the 
tide. Having determined upon the 
place where the attack was to be, which 
was at the mouth of the river Montmo- 
renci, the beit diſpoſitions for it were 


made, both on the part of the admiral 


and of the general, July zoth. But not- 
withſtanding that the whole was con- 
ducted with equa! vigour and prudence, 
it was totally defeated by one of thoſe 
accidents which ſo frequently interpoſe, 
to the diſgrace of human wiſdom, and 
which demonſtrates that ſhe is far from 
being the ſole arbitreſs of war. The 
Engliſh grenadiers, who led the attack, 
had orders, immediately after their land- 
ing, to form themſelves on the beach ; 
but inſtead of forming themſelves as th 
were directed, from the hurry and noiſe 
of their landing, or from an ill- governed 
ardor, they ruthed impetuouſly towards 
the enemy's intrenchments, in the ut- 
moſt diforder and conſuſion, without 
waiting for the corps which were to ſuſ- 
tain them, and join in the attack. In 
this diforder they were met byz a violent 
and ſteady fire from the intrenchments, 
by which they were thrown into more 
confuſion, and obliged to ſhelter them- 
ſelves behind a redonbt, which the 
French had abandoned on their approach, 
The general perceiving that it was impoſ- 
lible for theſe grenadiers to form under 
ſo ſevere a fire, that the night drew on, 
a violent tempeſt was gathering, and the 
tide began to make, faw clesrly that he 
had nothing further left than to order a 
retreat with as little diſadvantage as poſ- 
ible. He therefore called off theſe troops, 
and having formed them behind brigadier 
Monkton's corps, which was on the beach 
in excellent order, the whole repaſſed 
the river without moleſtation ; the gene- 
r expoſing his perſon with that intrepi- 
dity which diſtinguiſhed him both during 
the 
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the attack aud the retreat, The loſs in 
this check was not inconſiderable, and 
the event on the whole was ſuch as to 
diſcourage wy; further attempts upon 
that ſid:. They returned to the old 
meaſures. The general again ſent ſome 
bodies above the town, and ſome men of 
war failed up the ſtream for more than 
twelve leagues. They received intelli- 
ence that the enemy had amaſſcd ſome 


magazines of proviſions in the interior 
country, and they propoſed, by getting 


between them and the town, to draw the 
French army from their intrenchments 
to the long-defired engagement; but if 
they failed to * this, they might 
at leaſt deſtroy the ſhips of war which the 
enemy had in the river, and belp to open 
a communication between them and ge- 
neral Amherſt, on whom thei? laſt ex- 
ectations were fixed, and who, uy 
attered themſelves, was on his marc 
to their aſſiſtance. But though they ſuc- 
ceeded in deſtroying ſome of the enemies 
magazines, there was nothing of great 
moment in this: they could not come 
near the men of war: however, they re- 
ccived intelligence from ſome priſoners of 
the ſucceſs of Sir William Johnſon againſt 
Niagara: they learned likewiſe, that the 
French had ſmoothed the difficulties in 
the way of general Amherſt, by aban- 
doning Crown-Point and Ticonder6ga. 
But this intelligence, otherwiſe fo plea- 
ſing, brought them no proſpect of the 
approach of any aſſiſtance from that 
quarter. The ſeaſon waſted apace ; the 
eneral fell violently ill, conſumed by 
— watching, and a fatigu: too great 
to be ſupported by a delicate conſtitution, 
and a body unequal to that vigorous and 
enterpriſing ſoul that it lodged. It was 
not enough for him to eſcape from ſo 
great an expedition uncondemned and 
unapplauded: to he. pitied was, he 
thought, but a milder cenſure ; and he 
knew that no military conduct can 
ſhine, unleſs it be gilded with ſucceſs. 
His own high notions, the publit hope, 
the good ſucceſs of other commatiders, 
all turned inward upon him, oppreſſed 
his ſpirits, and converted diſappointment 
into difcaſe. As foon as he had a little 
recovered, he diſpatched an exprefs with 
an account of his proceedings to England, 
Witten indeed in the ſtile of defpon- 
deney, but with ſuch per{picui:y, clear- 
nels, and elegance, as would have ranked 
him among our beſt writers, if his mili- 
tury exploits had not placed him among 
our grea:eſt commanders. He refolyed, 
Vor. Iv. ; 
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when he ſent away his account, to con- 


tinue the campaign to the laſt poſſible 
moment; after a deliberation with his 
officers, determined, that any further at- 
tempts at Montmorenci were to little 
purpoſe, and that their principal opera- 
tions ſhould be above the town, in order, 
if poſſible, to draw the enemy to an ac- 
tion. But the deſign of Wolfe was 
deeper, and more particularly directed 
than it had been before. The camp at 
Montmorenci was broke up, and the 
troops were conveyed to the ſouth-eaſt of 
the river, and encamped at Point Levi. 
The ſquadr6n under admiral Holmes 
made movements up the river for ſeycral 
days ſucceſſively, in order to draw the 
enemies attention as far from the town 
as poſſible. This ſucceeded in ſome mea - 
ſure ; for though it could not perſuade 
the, marquis de Montcalm to quit his 
poſt, it induc-d him to detach M. de 
Bougainville with fiftcen hundred men to 
watch their motious, and to proceed 
along the weſtera ſhore of the river, 
whilſt the Engliſh army directed its march 
the ſame way on the eaſtern bank. When 
general Wolfe ſaw that matters were ripe 
for action, he ordered the ſhips under ad- 
miral Saunders, to make a feint, as if 
they propoſed ta attack the French in 
their intrenchments, on tke Beauport 
ſhore below the town, aud by their mo- 
tions, to give this feint all the appear- 
ance of a reality which it poſſibly could 
have. This diſpoſition being made be- 
low the town, the general embarked his 
forces about one in the morning,” and 
with admiral Holmes's divikon, went 
three leagues further up the river than the 
intended place of his landing, in order 
to amuſe the enemy, and conceal his 
real deſign. Then he put them into 
boats, and fell down ſilently with the 
tide unobſerved by the French centincls 
poſted alcng the ſhore. The rapidity af 
the current carried theſe hoats a little be - 
low the intended place of attack. The 
ſhips followed them, and arrived juſt at 
the time which had been concetted to 
cover their landing. Conſidering the 
darkneſs of the dieß, and the rapidity 
of the current, this was a very critical 
operation, and it required excellent heads, 
both on the part of the marine, and the 
land ſervice, to preſetve a communica» 
tion, and to rrevent a diſcovery and con - 
fnfion, - As the troops could not land at 
the ſpot propoſed, when they were put 
on ſhore, an hill appeared before them 


| extremely high and ſteep in its aſcent; a 
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little path winded up this aſcent, ſo nar- 
row that two could not go abreaſt. Even 
this path was intrenched, and a captain's 
guard defended it, Theſe difficulties did 
not abate the hopes of the general, or 
the ardor of the troops. The light in- 
fantry under colonel Howe laying hold of 
ſtamps and boughs of trees, pulled them- 
ſelves up, diſlodged the guards, and 
cleared the path; and then all the troops 
ſurmounting every diſficuity, gained the 
top of the hill, and as faſt as they 
aſcended, formed themſelyes, ſo that 
they were all in order of battle at day- 
break. Montcalm, when he heard that 
the Engliſh had aſcended the hill, Sep- 
tember thirteenth, and were formed on 
the high ground at the back of the town, 
ſcarcely credited the intelligence, and (till 
believed it to be a feint to induce him to 
abandon that _—_ poſt, which had 
been the object of all the real attempts 
that had been made ſince the beginning of 
the campaign. But he was ſoon, and 
fatally for y * undeceived. He ſaw 
clearly that the Engliſh fleet and army 
were in ſuch a ſituation, that the upper 
and lower town might be attacked in 
concert, and that nothing but a battle 
could- poſſibly fave it. Accordingly he 
determined to give them battle, and quit- 
ting Beauport, paſſed the river St. 
Charles, and formed his troops oppoſite 
to ours. He filled the buſhes that were 
in his front with detachments of Indians, 
and bis beſt marksmen, to the number 
of about fifteen hundred; his regular 
forces formed his left; his right was com- 
poſed of the troops of the colony, ſup- 
ported by two battalions of regulars. 
The reſt of the Indians and Canadians 
extended on that fide, and attempted to 
outflank the left of the Engliſh, which 
was formed to prevent that deſign, in a 
manner which the military men call po- 
tence ;, that is, in a body which preſents 
two faces to the enemy. Here brigadicr 
general Townſhend commanded ſix regi- 
ments, and the Loviſbourg grenadiers 
were diſpoſed in a line to the riglit of this 
body, extending to the river. A regi- 
ment was drawn up behind the ripht tor 
a reſerve. It was formed in eight ſub- 
diviſions with large intervals. The light 
Infantry under colonel Howe, protected 
the rear, and the left, The diſpoſitions 
on both ſides were judicious, and the 
engage ment on both ſides began with ſpi- 
rit. The Engliſh troops were exhorted 
to reſerve their fire ; and they bore that 


. 
which was galling, though irregular, 
with the utmoſt patience and goo order, 
waiting for the main body of the enemy, 
which advanced faſt upon them. At 
forty yards diſtance, our troops gave their 
fire, which took place in its full extent, 
and made a terrible havoc among the 
French. It was ſupported with as much 


every where yielded to it ; but juſt ia the 
moment, when the fortune of the field 


whoſe life every thing ſeemed included, 
fell; general Monkton, the next to him 
in commend, fell immediately after, and 
both were conveyed out of the line; the 
command now devolved on general 
Townſhend. It was at a very critical 
time. For, though the enemy began to 
fall back, and were mnch broken, the 
loſs of the two generals was a very diſ- 
couraging circumſtance, and it required 
great temper and great exertions to ſup- 
port the advantages that had been gained, 
and to puſh them to their proper extent. 
General Townſhend ſhewed himſclf equal 
to ſo arduous a duty; the trBops pre- 
ſerved their ſpirit, and each corps ſeemed 
to exert itſelf with a view to its peculiar 
character. The grenadiers with their 
bayonets, the Highlanders with their, 
broad ſwords, and the reſt of the forces, 
with a ſteady and continued fire, drove 
the enemy in great diſorder from eve 
poſt, and compleated their defeat. Du- 
ring the whole action, colonel Howe, 
with his light infantry, .covered the left 
wy in ſuch a manner, as entirely to 
fruſtrate the attempts of the enemy's In- 
dians and Canadians upon that flank. 
The field now ſeemed to be compleatly 
decided, when a new en<my appeared, 
which threatened to bring on a freſh en- 
agement, and to put all again to the 
azard. M. de Bougainville, whom the 
feigned movements of the Engliſh troops 
had drawn up the river, turned back on 
diſcovering their real deſign, and now 
appeared on the rear of the army, with a 
body of two thouſand men. But fortu- 
oy the main body of the French was 
by this time ſo broken and diſperſed, 
that the general was able to eſtabliſh his 
rear, and to turn ſuch an oppoſition on 
that ſide, that the enemy retired after a 
very feeble attempt. In this deciſive ac · 
tion, our troops loſt about five hundred 
men; on the ſide of the enemy, at leaſt 
afteen hundred were killed. But how- 


of the enemy's light troops in front, 
4 


ever glorious this victory was, and how- 
ever important in its conſcquc nees, it 
muſt 


vivacity as it was begun, and the enemy 


began to declare itſelf, general Wolfe, in 


SI 
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muſt be admitted that it was very . 
bought. Soldiers may be raiſed; of- 
ficers will be formed by experience ; but 
the loſs of a genius in war, is a loſs 
which we know not how to repair. The 
deatl{ of Wolfe was indeed grievous to 
his country, but to himſelf the moſt 
happy that can be-imagined; and the 
molt to he envied by all thoſe who have 
a true reliſh for military glory. Unin- 
debted to family, or connections; un- 
ſupported by intrigue or faction; he had 
accompliſhed the whole buſineſs of life 
at a time when others are only beginning 
to appear; and at the age of thirty-five, 
without feeling the weakneſs of age, or the 
viciſlitude of fortune, having ſatisfied his 
honeſt ambition, 2 compleated his 
character, having fulfilled the expecta- 


tions of his country, he fell at the head 


of his conquering troops, and expired in 
the arms of victory. The circumſtances 
that attended the death of ſuch a- perſon, 
are too intereſting to be paſſed over in 
Glence, and they were, indced, ſuch as 
ſpoke the whole tenor of his life. He 
firlt received a wound in the head; but, 
that he might not diſcourage his troops, 
he wrapped it up in his handherchief, 
and encouraged his men to advance; 
ſoon after he received another ball in his 
belly; this alſo he diſſembled, and ex- 
ertcd himſelf as before; when he re- 
ccived a third in his breaſt, under which 
he at laſt ſunk, and ſuffered himſelf, un- 
willingly, to be carried behind the ranks. 
As he ho ſtruggling with the anguiſh 
and weakneſs of three grievous wounds, 
he ſcemed only ſollicitous about the for- 
tune of the battle. He begged one, who 
attended, to ſupport him to view the 
field; but as he found that the approach 
of death had dimmed and confufed his 
ſicht, he defired an officer, who was by 
him, to pive him an account of what he 
ſaw. The officer anſwered, that the 
enemy ſeemed broken; he rep@ted his 
queſtion a few mizutes after, with much 
anxicty; when he was told that the 
enemy was totally roated, and that they 
fled in all parts. HEX, ſaid he, I 
AM SATISFIED; and immediately he 
expired. 5 
QUEEN, Regina, denotes either a 
woman who hokls the crown of a realm 
lingly and by right of blood, called queen 
regnant 3 or it is a title, by way of cour- 


tety, given to the wife of the king. who 


is called queen conſort ; or the widow of 
a King is called queen, but with the. ad- 


dition of dowager. Jn the firlt ſenſe, 
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queen is the ſame with king, and has 
the ſame power and prerogative. 

QUEEN-BEE, a name given by modern 
writers to what uſed to be called the king- 
bee, or king of the bees; a large and 
long-bodied be, of which kind there is 
only one found in every ſwarm, and 
which is always treated with the greateſt 
reſpect by the reſt. See Bee. 

QUESTION, QuesT10, in logic, &e. 
a propoſition whoſe truth a perſon being 
inquiſitive about, propoſes it by way of 
interrogation to another. 

QUEST, or INQUEST, an inquiſt- 
tion made upon oath of an impanne!led 
jury. a | 
QUEST-MEN, or INS GUEST Men, 
perſons choſen yearly. in each ward in 
London, &c. to enquire into abuſes, 
eſpecially ſuch as relate to weights and 
meaſures, ? 

QUESTOR, Quer, an officer in 
ancient Rome who had the care of the 
public treaſure. The queſtor's office, 
queſtorſhip, was originally confined to 
the army. They paid the ſoldiery, took 
charge of monics accruing by ſpoil, 
plunder, &e. At length new ones were 
erected to reſide in the city, and receive 
the public money, &c. "There were alſo 
another kind of queſtors whoſe office was 
to enquire into, and take cognizance of, 
capital crimes. ef 4 l 
h —_ in heraldry, denotes the tail 
of the beaſt. If a lion have a forked 
tail, he is blazoned double queued. 

QUICKSILVER, a very pond{gous 
fluid mineral, the ſame as mercury. See 
Mercury. 

QUICK, or QuicxseT-HeDGEe, 
among gardeners, denotes all live hedges, 
of whatever ſort of plants they are com - 
poſed, to diſtinguiſh them from dead 
hedges; but, in a more ſtrict ſenſe of 
this word, it is applied to the hawthory, 
or meſpilus ſylveſtris: under which name 
the young plants, or ſets, are commonl 
ſold by the nurſery gardeners, who — 
them for ſale. In the choice of theſe ſets, 
thoſe which are raiſed in the nurſery are 
to be preferred to ſuch as are drawn out 
of the woods : - becauſe the latter have 
ſeidom good roots; though, as they are 
larger plants than ate commonly to be 
had in the nurſery, many people prefer 
them on that account: but from long ex- 
perience I have found, that thoſe hedges 
which have been planted with young 
plants from the nurſery, have always 
made the beſt hedges. Indeed, if per- 


ſons would have patience to wait for theſe 


Cx from. 


er 
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from ſeed, and to ſow the haus in the 


place where the hedge is deſigned, theſe 
unremoved plants will make a much 
Nronger and more durable fence,- than 
thoſe which are tranſplanted ; but I am 
aware that molt people will be for con- 
demning this practice, as being tedious 
in railing ; but, if the haus are buried 
one year in the ground, to prepare them 
for vegetation, before they are ſown, it 
will not be ſo long before this will be- 
come a good fence, as is geperally ima- 

ined, Nay, from ſome trials of this 
Find, which I have made, I have ſpund, 
that thoſe plants which have remained 
where they came up from ſecd, have 
made ſuch progreſs as to overtake, in ſix 
years, plaiits of two years growth, which 


. were tranſplanted at the time when theſe 


ſeeds were ſown. And, if the hedges 
are raiſed from ſeed, it will not be amiſs 
to mix holly berries with the haws, and, 
if ſo, theſe berries ſhould alſo be buried 
one year, to prepare them, ſo that then 


both will come up together the following 
ſpring; and this mixture of holly with 


the quick will not only have a beautiful 
appearance in the winter, but will alſo 
thicken the hedge at the bottom, and 
make it a better fence. But, where the 
hedge is to be planted, the ſets ſhould 
not be more than thice years old from 
the haws; for, when they are older, 
their roots will be hard and woody; and, 


as theſe are commonly trimmed off before 


the ſets are planted, ſo they very often 
miſcarry ; and ſuch of them as do live, 
wilt not make ſo good progrets as younger 
Plants, nor are they ſo durable; for theſe 


plants will not bear tranſplanting fo well 


as many others, eſpecially when they 


have flood long in the ſeed- bed pnre- 


moved. Miller's Gard. Dit, 
QUIDDITY, in the ſchools, the eſ- 
ſence or nature of a thing known or ex- 
preſſed in any deiinition. And hence, 
whatever is eſſential to a thing, is faid to 
be quiddative. 
QUIESCENT denotes any thipg at 
reſt, in coutradiſtinction to motion 
. QUIETISM, the {ntiments of the 


. Quietitts, a religious ſcct which made a 


great noiſe towards the cloſe of the laſt 


century. 


QUILLS, the large feathcrs taken out 


. of the end of the wing of a gooſe, crow, 
, Ke,  Quills are denominated from the 


order in which they are fixed in the wing, 
the ſecond and third quilly, being the belt 


_ for writing, as they have the largeſt and 


roundeſt parrels, Crow-quills arc chick y 
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uſed ſor drawing. In order to hardca ® 
quill that is ſoft, thruſt the barrel iato 
hot aſhes, ſtirring it till it 1s ſoft, then 
_ it out, preſs it almoſt flat upon 
your knee with the back of a pen knife, 
and afterwards reduce it to a roundnets 
with your fingers. If you have a number 
to harden, ſet water and alum over tbe 
fire, ard while it is boiling put in a hand- 
ful of quills, the barrels only, for a mi- 
nute, and then lay them by. 

QUILT, a covering for a bed, ſormed 
of two picces of ſilk, cotton, &c, quilted 
together. | 

QUILTING, a method of ſewing two 
pieces of ſilk, linen, or ſtuff on each 
other, with wool or cotton between 
them; by working them all over in the 
form of checquer or diamond-work, or 
in flowers. Ihe ſame name is alſo given 
to the ſtuſſ fo worked. 

QUILTING, among failors, the act 
of weaving a fort of coat or matting round 
a jar or jug to prevent it from break- 
ing. 

* QUIN, James, a celebrated Engliſh 
comedian, was horn in the pariſh of St. 
Paul's Covent-Garden, London, and his 
father ſoon after ſcttliag. in Ircland, he 
was firſt placed in a grammar-ſchaol, and 


| afterwards at the univerſity of Dublin, 


where he remained till he was near 29, 
years of age. His father intending him 
for the bar, he then came over to Eng- 
land, and took chambers in the Temple; 
but he preſently found he had a much 
ſtronger inclination to ſtudy Shakeſpeare, 
than Coke upon Littlk ton. About this 
time his father died, who having been 
poſſeſſed of a ſmall eſtate, which his na- 
tural generolity had greatly incumbered, 
Mr. Quin ſound his patrimony ſo ſmall, 
as to be inſufficient for his ſupport ; and 
having made but a ſmall progreſs in tbe 
ſtudy of the law, he reſolved to quit his 
preſent purſuit, and apply to the ſtage. 
He had many requiſites to form a- gov 
actor; an expreſſive countenance, a 
marking cye, a clear, ſull and melodious | 
voice, an cxtenſive memory, founded 
upon a long application to our beſt and 
claſſic authors, an enthukiaſtic admiration 
of Shakeſpeare, a happy and articulate 
pronunciation, and a majeſtic figure. Ile 
made his firſt appearance in 1716, at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, but had 3 
nat an opportunity of diſplaying his“ 
great theatrical powers till the year 1720, 
when the Merry Wives of Windſor being 
revived at Lincoln's-Inn- Fields threatre, 
he periormed the part of Falſtaſf; _ 
ine 
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the ßiſt night of his appearance in that 
character, furprite4 and aſtoniſhed the 
whole audience. Notwithſtanding the 
rough fantaſtic manner, which fo much 
tharafteriſed Mr. Quin, no one was of a 
more humane diſpoſition, or leſs addicted 
to revenge. But there was at that time 
upon Drury-Lane threatte, one Wil- 
liams an inferior player, who performing 
the part of the meſlenger in the traged 
of Cato, in faying, ** Czfar ſends health 
to Cato,“ pronounced the Jaſt word 
Kecto, which ſo ſtruck Quin, that he 
replied with his uſual cooineis, “ Would 
be had ſent a better meſſrger!“ Mr. 
Williams was ſo exaſperared with his an- 
ſwer, that he vowed revenge; and fol- 
lowing Quin into the green-xcom, repre- 
ſented the injury he had done him, by 
making him appear ridiculous in the eyes 
of the audience, and infifted upon ſatis- 
faction. Quin endeavoured to rally his 
paſſion, which only added fuel to his an- 
tagoniſt's rage, who retiring, waited for 
Quin under the Piazza, upon his return 
from the tavern to his lodging; Wil- 
liams drew upon him, and a rencounter 
enſucd, in which Williams fell. For 
this affair Quin was tricd at the Old Bai- 
ley, and acquitted. Upon Booth's quit- 
ting the ſtage, Quin ſhone forth in all his 
ſplendour; and yet had the diffidence, 
upon the firſt night of his appearing in 
Cato, to inert in the bills, that the part 
of Cato would be artempred by Mr. Quin. 
The modeſty of this invitation produced 


'a fall houſe, and a favourable audience; 


but when he came to that part of the 
play, where his dead fon is brought upon 
his hier, Quin in ſpeaking theſe words 
* Thanks be to the gods! —my toy has 
done his duty!“ fo affefted the whole 
houſe, that they cried out with continued 
application, Booth outdane,” and, 
when he came to the EY he was 
encored to a great degree, and the” au- 
dience with great impropriety inſiſted on 
Quin was now arrived at 
the ſummit of his profeſſion, where he 
remained without a rival at leaſt ten 
| vos At the end of 1748, Quin having 
aken umbrage at Rich's behaviour, re- 
tired to Bath, but came from thence in 


the year 1749, to play the part of 


Crhello, for the benefit of the unhappy 
ſufferers by the fire in Cornhill, and after- 
wards continued many ſucceſlive years to 


Tone conilantly to London, ro perform 


the character of Sir John Falſtaff, far 


: his old ſtiend R van; but 1754. having 
Joſt two of his front tecth, he declired, 
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the taſk, by writing to his friend, th 

there was no perfon on carth he woul 

jooner ſerve, but that be would whittle 
Falſtaf? for no wan. While Mr. Quin 
continued upon the ſtage, he conſtantly 
kept eompany with the greateſt genuiſes 
of the age. He was well known to opt; 
and Swift; and the carl of Cheſterſeld 
frequently invited him to his tahle; but 
there was none for whom he cntertained 
a higher cſtcem, than for the ingenious 
Mr. Thomplon, to whom he made hiaſclf 
known by an act of gencrolity, that does 
the greateit honour to his character. Mr. 
Quia's judgment in the Engliſu language 
recommended him to his royal higlincis 
Frederick, prince of Wales, who ap- 
pointed him to. inſtruct his children in 
ſo-aking and reading with a grucc ſul 
propricty; and being informed of the 
clegant manner in which his preſent ma- 
jeſty delivered his firſi gracicus ſpecch 
from the throne, he cried out in a kind 
of extaſy, “ Ay, I taught the boy to 
ſpeak!“ Nor did his majeſty forget his 


old tutor; for ſoon after his acceſſion to 


the throne, he gave orders, without any 
application heing made to him, that a 

nteel penſion thould be paid to Mr. 

nin during life. As he never was mar- 
ried, and had only diſtant relations, he 
ſunk 2000 l. which wap half his fortune, 
in an annuity, for which he obtained 
200 l. a year; and with about 2coo1. 
more in the funds, lived in a decent man- 
ner during the latter part of his life at 
Bath. He diced of a fever on the 21ſt of 
January 1766, in the 734d year of his age. 

QUINCUNXS, in aſtronomy; &c. de- 
notes an aſpect of the planets, when diſ- 
tant from- cach other ane hundred aud 
fifty degrees, or fire ſigns. | 
- QUINDECAGON, or Tather pentg- 
decagon, in geometry, a plain figure 
which has fifteen ſides, and as mang 
angles. 

If the ſides be all equal, it is a regular 
quindecagon, Ihe fide of ſuch a quiu- 
decagon inſcribed in a circle, by Eucl. 
prop. 16. J. 3. is (qual in power to the 
half difference between the ſide of the 
equilateral triangle and the fide of the 
pentagon, as alſo to the difference of the 
perpendiculats let ſall on both fides taken 
together. 

QUINQU.AGENARIUS, among the 
Romans, was an officer in the army whe 
hat! the command of a company of -fifry 
min There was alſo an officer of po- 


licy fo called, who had the in ſpec lion of 
tity 2025s or ams. 
i. 
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QUINQ UAGESIMA SUNDAY, 
$hrove-Sunday ; fo called, as being about 
the fifticth day before Kalter. | 

QUINQUINA, in 3 the name 
of a very uſeful medicine called alſo Pe- 
ruvian bark; it being the bark of a tree 
growing into Peru. "The tree producing 
this bark is of a middling ſize, called by 
the Spaniards, from its eſficacy againit 
intermitting fevers, pals de culentur s, or 
the fever tree. This virtue of the brak is 
faid to have been diſcovered by the Indi- 
ans about the year 1500, but not revealed 
to their Europeaas malters till 140. years 
after; when a ſignal cure having been 
19000 N by it on the Spanith viceroy s 

ady, the counteſs del Cinchon, it came 
iato general uſe in thoſe parts, and was 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellations pulvis 
e mitiſſæ, cortex china china or chiachinn, 
iin tina, or kinkira, and guina quina, or 
ve In 1649, a Jctu't brought a 
arge quantity of it into Italy, which 
was diſtributed by the fathers of that 
order, at a great price, in different parts 
of Europe: about the ſame time a quan- 
tity was purchaſed by cardinal de «© ugo 
for the ue of the poor at Rome. From 
theſe it received the names of cortex or 
pulvis Feſuiticrs, pulvis patrum, and pulvi: 
cardinalis de Lugo. 

his bark is brought to us in pieces of 
diſſcrent ſizes, ſome rolled up into ſhort 
thick quills, and others flat: the on:fide 
is browniſh, and generally covered in part 
with a whitiſh moſs : the inſide is of a 

cllowiſh, reddiſh, or ruſty iron colour. 
ſhe beſt ſort breaks cloſe and ſmooth, 
and proves friable betwixt the teeth : 
the inferior kinds appear when broken 
of a woody texture, and in chewing ſe- 
parate into fibres. The former pulvcrizes 
more caſily than the latter, and looks, 
when powdered, of a Tight browniſh co- 
Jour, reſembling that of cinnamon, but 
- ſomewhat paler. 

A bark was ſome time ago brought from 
America under th: name of the female 
Peruvian bark; This was found, from 
Experience, to be leſs eſſectual as a medi- 
cine than the pennine ſort, which it was 
frequently ſubſtituted to or mixed with 
in France, inſomuch that its importa- 
tion, as the editor of Ceoflroy informs us, 
was prohibited by law. It is confiderally 
thicker, whiter on the out fide, redder 
within, and weaker in ſmell and taſte 
than the true bark, 

Peravian bark has a flight ſmc!l, ap- 
proacting as i: were to muitineſs, yet to 


= 


l 5 
much of the aromatie kind as not to be 
diſagrecable. Its tafle is conſiderably bit- 
ter, aſtringent, very durable in the mouth, 
and accompanied wich ſome degree of 
aromatic warmth, hut not ſuſhcient to 
prevent its being ungrateful. . 

The febrifuge virtue, for which alone 
this medicine was at firſt recommended, 
has now been cftablithed by the daily ex- 
pericnce of about a century : and that, 
when judiciouſly and ſcaſonably adminiſ- 
tercd, it proves as ſaſe as it is cffectual, 
is now ally beyond diſpute, An emetic, 
which is in moſt caſes neceſſary, being 
taken towards the approach of a pa- 
roxylm, that its operation may be over 
before the fit comes on: the bark is be- 
gun at the end of the paroxy{m, or even 
in the time of thc hot fit, and 1epcatcd, 
in doſes of half a dram or more, every 
third or fourth hour, during the inter- 
miſſion : after the fever has been rc mov- 
ed, the medicine is continucd for a time, 
but more ſparingly, to prevent a return, 
During the uſe of the bark, the pulſe, 
which betwixt the paroxyſms is generally 
weak and flow, becomes ſtronger and 
quicker, the appetite mends, the paticnt 
grows more chearful, and perſpiration 
increaſes : theſe may be looked upon as 
ſure preſages of its ſucceſs. At firſt it 
frequently occaſions a looſeneſs, and this 
alſo is ſalutary; but if the purging rups 
on too long, as the fever rarely yiclds 
while this evacuation contipucs, it is 
uſually checked by the addition of a little 
opium: if too great coſtiveneis enſues, 
recourſe is had to clyſters. In groſs im- 
pure habits, gentle purgatires are pre- 
miſed to the hark, or given ſor a time in 
conjunction with it: in agues of the in- 
flammatory kind, or accompanicd with a 
great heat, a little nitre is joined or in- 
tcrpoſed :, in lax ſpongy conſtitutions, 
and a thin watery (late of che blood, the 
bark is aſſiſted by bitters, ſnake-root, 
camphor, and chalybeates: where ob- 
ſtructions of the abdominal viſcera ate ap- 
prchended, it is not venteted on with- 
out the addition of fixed alcaline ſalts, ſal 
ammoniac, or other apericnts. In all 
caſes, moderate exerciſe, and the drink- 
ing of warm liquids, promote its effects. 

In remitting fevers, this medicine is 
lefs fnccetstul than in "thoſe which haye 
perfect intermiſſ.ſons: in hectics, or 
wherever pus is formed, or juices extra- 
valated, it docs harm In the dec'ine of 
long nervous fevers, or after a remiſſion, 
and in thote of the low malignaut kind, 

whese 
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where the blood is colliquated and the 


{irength exhauſted, it proves an excellent 
cordial, corroborant, and antiſeptic. 
Peruvian bark has likewiſe been found 
ſcrviceable in gangrenes and mortifica- 
tions, and in foul obſtinate ulcers and 


running ſores of other kinds; in theſe 


caſes, taken in large and repeated doſes, 
it frequently brings on a laudable ſuppu- 
ration, which d:generates on diſcontinuing 
the uſe of the medicine, and again turns 
kindly upon reſuming it. The like ef- 
f-ts — been obſerved from it in vario- 
lous caſes, where cither the puſtules did 
not duly ſuppurate, or the petechiz ſhew- 
2d « Gipolition to a gangrene : by the 
ule of the bark, the empty velicles blled 
with matter, watery ſanics changed into 
thick white pus, and the petechiæ became 
gradually paler, and at length diſappear- 
ed. The principal ſymptom in this diſ- 
eaſe that contraindicates this valuable ſup- 
purant and antiſeptic, is great obſtruction 
at the breaſt, or difficulty of breathing; 
which are always by this medicine in- 
creaſed, inſomuch that ſmall doſes have 
in ſome caſes endangered ſuſſocation. 

In tumours of the glands, the Peruvian 
bark appears to promote not ſuppuration, 
but reſolution. In the Medical Obſerva- 
tions and Inquiries publiſhed by a ſociety 


of phyſicians in London, there are ſeveral 


inſtances of its being given with ſucceſs in 
ſcrophulons complaints. Dr. Fothergill 
obſerves, that inveterate ophthalmiz ge- 
nerally yield to it; that beginning glan- 
dular tumours are very frequently re- 
ſolved, and their ſarther progreſs ſtopt 
by it: that ſwelled lips, cutaneous 
blotches ariſing from a like cauſe, are 
healed,” and the tendency to a ſtrumous 
habit corrected: that it does not ſucceed 


in all caſes, but there are few in which a 


trial can be attended with much detri- 
ment: that he has never known” it to 
avail where the bones were affected, or 
where the ſcrophulous tumour was fo 
fituated as to be attended with much 
pain, as in the joints, or under the mem- 
bAnous covers of the muſcles; for when 
it attacks theſe parts, the perioſteum, and 
conſcquently the bone, ſeldom eſcape be- 
ing injured ; that here the bark, inſt: ad 
of leſſening, adds to the fever which ac- 
companies theſe circumſtances, and if it 
does, not increaſe the force of the miſ- 
chief, ſeems at leaſt to haſten its pro- 
greis, 
wiſe, in conjunction with other appro- 
priated medicines, and often with good 


* 


Peruvian birk has been applied like- 
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ſucceſs, to the cure of periodic head achs, 
hylterical, hypochondriacal, vertiginous 
and epileptic complaints, and other dit- 
orders that have regular intermiſſions. 
By its bitterneſs, aſtringeney, and mild 
aromatic warmth, it ſtrengrhens the whole 
ſyſtem, and proves a medicine of great 
utility in weakneſs of the ſtomach, ute- 
rine fluxes, and ſundry chronical diſ-aſes 
proceeding from a laxity and debility of 
the fibres. To ſtrengthen the ſolids ap- 
pears indeed, in all caſes, to be its pri- 
mary operation; and its ſalutary vir:ges 
in different diſcaſes, to be no other than 
conſequential eff-&ts of this general pou- 
er. In all the diſtempers where -bark is 
known to take place, other aflringene 
and bitter medicines, {ingly or combined, 
have likewiſe been of ſervice, though not 
equally with this natural combination of 
them. 

It is a common opinion, that bark in 
ſubſtance is more eſſectual than any pre- 
parat ion of it. Thus much is plain, that 
the infuſions, as well as the decottions; 
have not ncar fo muck eſſect as the quan- 
tity of bark they were made from, as the- 
menſtruum docs not in either caſe com- 
pletely extract its active matter: but their 
elſects are evidently the fame in kind, and 
the difference in degree may be compen- 
ſated by an increaſe in the quantity. 

QUINTAL,, in commerce, a hundred 
pounds weight. The quintal admits of 
ſome diffcrence in different places, accord- 
ing as the pound cuniilts of more or ſewer 
ounces. The Engliſh quintal uſually 
conſiſts of one hundred and twelve pounds 
avoirdupoiic, and is dirided into four 
quarters. - 

QUINTESSENCE, QR TA ET 
SENTIA, in chemiſtry, a preparation 
conſiſting of the eflential oil of ſome ve- 
getable ſubllance, incorporated with ſpi- 
rit of wine. | 

Of this there are two kinds, namely, 
liquid and dry: the former is produced 
by putting any diſtuled aromatic or eſſen- 
tial oil into a clean dry glats, and pour- 
ing to it twelve times its quantity ot pure 
alcohol diſtilled from aicali, fo as nor to 
contain the leaſt water: ſhake them to- 
gether, and the oil will intirely mix with 
the alcohol, fo as to form one ſimple 
tran{parent-liquor. Dry quinteſſences are 
got by pouring alcohol, wherem an aro- 
matic oil is diffolved, upon ten times its 
weight of dry loaf ſupar, reduced to a 
ane powder, Grind them exactly to- 


pether in a glais body, kept on all fides 
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foirit may genily exhale, and, by m-ans | 


n {filt-hcead, be collecled in the form 
of a liquid quinteſſence; and thus the ſu- 
ar wilt remain dry, yet impregnated 
with the quint:{ience, Let this now 
be put immediately into a glass velſcl 
cloſe ſtopped, and preſerved for uſe. 

QUINTILE, Ou INTII is, in aſtro- 
nomy, an aſpect of the planets, when 
they are 72 deg. diſlant from one auo- 
ther, or a fiſth part of the zodiac. 

QUINZY, Qv1xs&Y, or Angina, in 
medicine, a pain and inflammation of the 
faucts, a ſwelling of the uvula, tonſils, 
end larynx, which being accompanied 
with a fever, occalions a diftcult y of reſ- 
pirat ion and deglutition. This diſcaſe 
generally prevails about the latter end of 
{pring or beginning of ſummer. When 
the ſwelling, pain, and rednefs, appear 
moſtly on the out-ſ1des, it is, arcording 
to Hoffman, the proznoſtic of a happy 
folution of the diſeaſe: but when the ex- 
ternal ſwelling tuddenly diſeppears, with- 
ont a mitigation of the ſymptoms, it 
ſhews the morbiſie matter to be tranſlated 
elſewhere, and that the diſeaſe wil! 
change to a ſreney, or peripneunioriy. 
Tuis diſcaſe may alio terminate in a ſup- 
puration, gdngrene, or ſchirrhus. A 
trothing ät the mouth, the tongue vaſtly 
ſcelled, and of a purple, blackith colour, 
portend death. 

The quinzy is generally diſtinguiſhed 
by modetn writers into the idiopathic and 
tymptomatlie. The fürſt, where it is it- 
kit the diſeaſe, and owes its origin only 
to a plethora; the frcond, where it is 
bat the accidental ſymptom of an in- 
flammatory fever, or ſome other diſcaſe, 
wout-the time of its crilis, 


Dr. Mead ditigaiithes the ghinzy into | 


three forts; the firtt of which he calls he 
1atery quinzy; the fecond, a panęren- 
a the tonſils; and the third, & firangula-, 
tion of the fauces. In the tr; fort, the 
glanels of (he mouth, patuts, and neizh- 
bouring parts are fwoin. In the f.cond, 
an inflammation without a perfect ſuppu- 
ration ſeizes the tonhls;, which favell 
and grow hard; a gangrene ſoon enſucs, 
which, if cot ſpeedily relieved, proves 
tatal, 

In the third fort, all the nerves are 

navn.t.d, and the patient drops down 
dcad, ſuddenly : however, this ſpecies of 
qQuuzy, though deſcribsd 7 Hippocrates, 
is yet very rare. If it can be for-{ecn, it 
qught to be prevented by evacuations of 
al! kinds: that is, bleeding, purging, 
bliſtering. iſſues, and diurctics; and 1 
will Le of ſeryice to practice abſtin- hee, 


; 
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t.%c a cooling emuſion. 
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or 2 moderation in eating. and drinking, 
In the watery quinzy, which ſometimeg 
rages like an epidemic fever, efpeciall 

in places near the ſea, bleeding plenti- 
fully as ſoon as poſſiule is recommended; 
afterwards clyſters, gentie purges, bliſ- 
ters under the chin, and on the ſides of 


the neck; and if this coprſe does not 
ſucceed, the palate muſt be pretty deeply * 


ſearified about the tongue and ſublingual 
veins. 

In theſe inflammations in general, a 
flight diarrhea relicves the patient, ac- 
cording to Arbuthnot. "Therefore all- 
ments which promote it are of ſervice; 
ſuch are tamarinds infuſed in whey, de- 
coctions of ſarinaceous vegetables mode- 
rately acidulated, and ſuch as abound 
with a cooling nitrous falt are uſcful. 
Burnet” is ſaid to be a fpecifte in the 
quinzy ; mulberries, and all acids are 
beneficial. Ihe mouth and throat muſt 


| be kept moiſt, and the noſe clear, that 


the air may have a free paſſage through it. 


. Sydenham oriers to bleed plentifally in 


the arm, and Bocthaave direQs it to be 
by a large orifice. Afterwards a ſub- 


lingual vein ſhould be opened; but, ac*, 
cotding to Hoffman, blecchng in the jugu- 
lar yields the bett afliſtabde. If the gy of 

the 


toms continue to be very urgent, 
bleeding may be repeated in fix or eight 


hours time, till they begin to be morg 


mild. After the trſt blecding, Syden- 


ham orders a ſtrong and large bliſter to 7 


: 


re 


te laid to the neck: then let the parts 


mixture. Take honey of roſes, as muce 


as you pleaſe; and mis it with as muctr” 
{pirit of ſulphur as is ſufficient to gire it 


the greateſt ſharpneſs. Afterwards the 
following gargle is to be held in the 


pretty often: take plantain water, and 
frog ſpawn, of cach four ounces; re 


roſcs, for onncees; the whiites of three 


eggs beat in-watcr; and two drams of 
cryſtal ſugar. | 

When the fances are dry, hot, #nd the 
tongne ſwells, with difficulty of breath- 


ing and ſxallowing; Hoffman orders 20 


take of the whites bf cggs beat in water, 
two ounces; water of roſes, one ounce $ 
twelve. grains; ſyrup of 
quinces, one ounce. Make a linctus, 
which is to be taken often; and let the 
neck be anointed as well behind as before 
with the following camphoratcd oil. Take 


oil of white poppics, one dram; camphor 


of the oil of tweet almonds oge cunce ; 


- 


inflamed be touched with "the alete be f 
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mouth tie it is hot; and - to be repeated 


half a dram; after which let the patient 
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Boerhaave, aſter bleeding, orders 2 
ſtrong purge, and if that cannot be 
taken a ſtrong clyſter. Emolijent ſteams, 
or even the {tram of hot water taken in 


at the mouth, is beneficial. If the pa- 
tient is not able to ſwallow any nouriſh- 
ment, take of good broths of fleſh- meat, 
ten ounces ; nitre, ten gralns ; ſpirit of 
ſalt, ſix drops; make a clyſter to be 
injected every cight hours, and retained as 
long as is poſſible. Hoffman ſays, that 
if the tumour tends to a ſuppurat ion, it 
is beſt promoted by holding dried figs in 
the mouth, and that when the tonſils 
are full of an inflammatory ichor, honey 
af roſes, mixt with ſpirit. of vitriol, and 
often applied to the part with a pencil, is 
excellent. In a latent internal exceeding 
hot uinzy, the. mouth muſt be fre- 
quently moiſtened with milk or cream, 
with an addition of fal prunella and ſy- 
rup of poppies. 4 

Dr. Pringle obſerves, that the inflam- 
matory quinzy is moſt frequent, as well 
as dangerous among ſoldiers, upon their 
firit encampment ; and that its tendency 
to bring on a ſuffocationh, indicates tid 
neceſſity of 'ſpegdy and. large bleedings, 
purging, and bliſtering. He alſo recom» 
mends the following application, as one 
of the mo 4 hb op remedies in this 
terrible diſarder ; let a pieee of thick fan- 
nel be moiſtened with equal parts of any 
common oil and of ſpirit of hartſhorn, 
and applied to the throat, to be renewed 
once: in four ot five hours: this medicine, 
he is —_ had from Dr. Young, 
phyſician in Edinburgh. By means of 
this application, the neck, and ſometimes 
the whole, body, is put into a ſweat 3 
which, after bleeding, either carries off 
or leſſens the inflammation. He alſo 
tells us, that he has obſerved little bene- 
fit ariſing from gargles, and that the 
acid ones did more harm than good ; 
however, a decoction of figs in milk and 
water, eſpecially if the ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac be added, ſerves to thin the ſa- 
liva, whereby the glands ſecrete more 
freely; a circumſtance, always conducive 
to the cure. | N 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, the 
jelly of black. currants, ſwallowed down 
leiſurely in ſmall quantities, is aſſerted to 
be a ſpecific for a quinzy ; and a decoc- 
tion of the leaves or bark in milk, when 
the jelly cannot be had, uſed as a gargle, 
is ſaid to cure all the inflammatory diſ- 
tempers of the throat that happen in the 
winter time. 

In malignant fevers, when there is an 
inflammation of the <fophagus, Holman 
mn. 


QUO 


| orders to take nitre, one dram ; camphor, 


three grains; ſugar, one ounce; make a 
powder, which is to be given in an emul- 
ſion of ſweet almands, and may alſo be 
held in the mouth for ſome time before 
it is ſwallowed. I hat inflammatory pain 
which ariſes from a (harp ſalt ſerum in 
the W parts of the fauccs with 
redneſs and a copious flux of ſaliva, but 
without a. fever, way be cured with 
a pargle.of braudy alone, When there is 
a lange defiuxion of an impure ſerous hu- 
mour upon the fauces, it requires a fre- 
quent uſe of gentle laxatives. When the 
ſymptoms of a quinzy are ſo urgent, that 
patient is iu immediate danger of 
ſtrangling, - recourſe .-mult be had to 
bronchotomy, or opening of the wind- 


pipe. 
QUINK, in building, a piece of 
ground taken out of iny regular ground- 


plot, or floor: thus if the ground-plot 


were oblong or ſquare, a piece taken out 
of a corner to make a court or yard, &c. 
is called a quink. 
Quin of paper, the quantity of 
twenty-four or twenty-five ſheets. 
UIT-RENT, in law, a ſmall rent 
payable by the tenants of molt manors, 
whercby the tenant goes quit and free - 
from all other ſervices; and it is ſaid to 
be an acknowledgment, in token of ſub- 
jection to the lord. Anciently this pay- . 
ment was called white rent, on account 
of its being paid ia ſilver coin, and to 
diſtinguiſh it from rent-corn,,  _ 
QUOINS, in architecture, denotes the 
corners of brick or {tone walls. The 
word is particularly uſed for the ſtones | 
in the corners of brick-buildings. When 
theſe. ſtand out beyond the brick-work, 
their edges being chamfercd off, they are 
called ruitic quoins. 
| QUORUM, à word frequently men- 
tioned in our ſtatutes, and in commiſſions 
both of jullices of the peace and others. 
It is yy called from the words 1 
commiſſion, guorum A, B. unum « us 
mut. For an example, where a Mo. 
ſion is ditected to ſeven perſons, or to 
any three of them, whereof A. B. and 
C. D. are to be two; in this caſe they 
are ſald to be of the quorum, becauſe the 
reſt cannot procced without them: ſo a 
juſtice of the peace and quorum is one 
without whom the reſt of the juſtiecs in 
ſome caſes cannot proceed. al 
QUOTATION, in literature, acitation, 
or paſſage verbatim from another author. 
QUoTAT10xs are uſually diflinguiſh- 
ed by inverted commas, 


QUOTIDIAN, in medicine, an in- 
termitting 


Foo i014, 
termitting fever, or ague, the paroxyſm 
or fitwhereof returns every day. his 
ſpecies of intermittent fevers is not fo 
common as the tertian and quartan. it 
attacks the patient early in the morning 
with chilneſs and ſhivering; to which 
ſuceeed a cardialgia, nauſea, and infla- 
tion of the belly; in ſome a pain in the 
head, in others fainting fits, and in moſt 
vomiting or ſtools, or both ; after which 
comes on the hot fit, with thirſt. 
Az to the cure, the beſt method ſeems 
to be, firſt,” to attenuate the tough and 
vitiated kumours in the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, by p 
tartar, and the like; after which a gentle 
emetic, diaphoretics and diluents are to 


r doſes of vitriolated 


ö 
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be adminiſtered ; and laſtly, the bowels 
are to be flrengthencd by bitters and ſub- 
aſtringents; among which, the Peruvian 
bark chims a place, only to be uſed in 
fmaller' quantitics than when truſted to 
alone for the cure. Der 

QUOTIENT, in arichmetie, the num- 
ber which ariſes by dividing the dividend 
by the diviſor. © See Duff n. 
- QUO WARRANTO, in law, a writ 
lying againſt a perſon or corporation that 
uſurps any franchiſe or libcrty againſt the 
king; as to have a fair, market, or the 
— in order to oblige the ny (+ to- 

w by what, right and title he holds or 
claims-ſuch franchiſe, © | 


| RAB 
R A liquid conſonant,” and the ſeven- 
N, teenth letter of the alphabet. The 
grammarians contend that it is a ſemi- 
vowel, eſpecially in the Greek, where it 
admits an afpirate. The Hebrews allow 
it the privilege of a guttural, that is, they 
never double it, which is done by the 
Arabs, Greeks, Latins, &c. Its found, 
Is formed by a guttural extruſion of the 


breath, vibrated through the mouth, with | 
the Phariſees and doctors of the law 


a ſort of quivering motion of the tongue 
drawn from the teeth, and cannulated 
with the tip a little elevated towards the 
palate. It has but one found, and is 
followeck by. an 5 in Greek words, as 
rbapſoly, betet le, &c. otherwiſe it is al- 
ways followed by a yowel at the begin- 
ning of words and ſyllables. xv 
U ſſed as a numeral, R anciently ſtood 
. for 80, and with a daſh over it thus, R, 
So, ooo; but the Greck r, or p, ſignified 
100. a 
In the preſcriptions of phyſicians, R o 
R ſtands for recipe, that is, take. 
_  RABBET,. in ſhip-building, when a 
-plank is to be faſtened to any piece of 
timber, ſuch as the ſtern or poſt, there 
is ſo much wood cut out of the piece as 
the plank is thick, which is called the 
- rabbet; and when the plank is let into 


this rabbet, it will be even with the out- | 


ſide of the piece, as at the after-cnd of 
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the keel, and lower- end of the ſtern- poſt. 
Marray's Ship-building. g. 
"RABETTING;, in carpentry, t he plan- 
ning, or cutting of channels or grooves in 
boards, &c. In ſhip' carpentry, it ſigni- 
fies the letting in of the planks of the hip 
into the keel; which, in the rake and 
run of a ſhip, is hollowed away, that the 

planks may join the cloſer. 
RABBI, or RABBINS, a title which 


among the Jews aſſumed, and literally 
ſigniſics maſters or excellents. Among 
the modern Jews, for near ſeven hundred 
years paſt, the learned men retain no 
other title than that of rabbi; or rabbins : 
they have great reſpect paid them, have 
the firſt places or feats in their ſynagoguce, 
determine all matters of controverty, and 


frequently pronounce upon civil affairs : 


they have even a power to excommuni- 
cate the diſobedient. 
"RABBINET, a ſmall piece of or- 
nance, hetween a faleonet and a baſe. 
* RABELA!S, Francis, a celebrzted 
French writer, was the ſon of an apothe- 
cary, and born at Chinon in 1483. He 
took the habit of a Franciſcan in the mo- 
naſtery of Fontenay le Compre, in Lower 
Poitou, where he became well ſkilled in 
the languages, and particularly in the 
Greek, Has ſprightly and facetious tem- 
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per procured him many powerful protee- 
tors, who encouraged his inclination to 
abandon his cloiſter, and obtained leave 
from pope Clement VII. for him to enter 
tlie order of St. Benedict, in the monaſ- 
tery of -Mailezais. Rabelais afterwards 
quitted the religious habit, and went to 
Montpellier to ſtudy phyſic, where he 
publiſhed Hippocrates's Aphoriſms in La- 
tin, and took his doctor's degree. It is 
ſaid, that the chancellor Du Prat having 
aboliſhed the privileges of the faculty of 
phyſie at Montpellier, by a decres of the 
parliament, Rabelais had the addreſs to 
make him revoke what he had done, and 
that thoſe who were made doctors of that 
univerſity, wear Rabelais's robe, which 
js there held in great veneration. His ca- 
pacity at length made him known at Pa- 
ris; and cardinal John du Bellay. biſhop 
of that city, choſe him, far his phyſician 
in ordinary, in which character he took 
him to Rome, where Rabelais could not 
avoid joking in the preſence of pope Paul 
III. That cardinal procured for him a 
bull of abſolution, for having quitted his 
religious habit. He employed him, at 
his return, in ſome negociations, and 
gave him a prebend at St. Maur de Foſlcs, 
with the parſonage of Meudon : about 
this time Rabelais wrote his Pantagruel. 
He died at Paris in 1553, aged 70, There 
have been a great number of editions of 
his works, His writinys are filled with 
ratlery and ſatire; which have been 
eſteemed ſo ingenious, that the learned 
have compared him to Lucian. However, 
it muſt'be-acknowledged that they are too 
licentious ; and not only extremely ob- 
ſeure, but ſtuſſed with the groſſeſt obſce- 
nities. 4 

RABINISTS,. among the modern 
Jews, an appellation given to the doc- 
tine of the Rabbins concerning tradi- 
tions, in oppoſition to the Caraites, who 
reject all traditions. | 

RABBIT, Coniculus, in zoology, a well 
known animal of the lepus, or hare kind, 
with a very ſhort tail. The female, or 
doe rabbit, with young thirty days, 
and then ſhe kindles ; and if ſhe take not 


buck preſently, ſhe loſes her month, or 


at leaſt à fortnight, and often kills her 
young and cats them. In England they 
begin to-breed at a year old, but in ſome 
places much ſooner; and they continue 
breeding very faſt from the time when 
they begin, four, five, ſix, or ſeven times 
a ycar being common with them: They 
have uſually from four to ſeven in a litter, 
and hence it is that a — 


RA 

firſt will ſoon ſtock a whole warren, if 
left to bre:d a little while undiſturbed. 
The does cannot ſuckle their young till 
they have been at buck again: this | 
fore is to be done preſently, elſe there is. 
a fortnight loſt of the time for the next 
brood, and the preſent brood alſo proba». 
bly loſt, The buck rabbits, like boar 
cats, will kill the young ones, if they can 
get at them; and the does in the warrens. 
prevent this, by covering their ſtocks, or 
neſts, with gravel or earth, which they 
cloſe ſo artificially up with the hinder 
part of their bodies, that it is liard to find 
them out They never ſuckle the young 
ones at any other time than early in the 
morning, and late at night; and always, 
for eight or ten days, cloſe up the hole at. 
the mouth of the neſt, in this careful 
manner, - when they go out. After this, 
they begin to leave a ſmall opening, 
which they increaſe by degrees, till at 
length, when they are about three weeks 
old, the mouth of the hole is left wholly 
open, that they may out; for they 
are at that time grown big enough to take 
care of themſelves, and to feed on graſs. 
People who keep rabbits tame for profit, 
breed them in hutches; but theſe muſt be 
kept very neat and clean, otherwiſe they 
will be always ſubje to diſeaſes, Care 
muſt be taken alſo to keep the bucks and 
does apart, till the latter have juſt kin- 
dled, then they are to be turned to the 
bucks again, and to remain with them 
till they ſhun and run from them. The 
general direction for the chuſing of tame 
rabbits is, to pick the largeſt and faizeſt; 
but the breeder ſhould remember, t 
the ſkins of the ſilver-haired ones { 
better than any other. The food of the 
tame rabbits may be colewort and caby 
bage-leaves, carrots, parſnips, . apple- 
rinds, green corn, and yetches, in the 
time of the year; alſo vine-leaves, 3 
fruit, oats, and oatmeal, milk-thiſtles 
ſow-thiſtles, and the like; but with theſe 
moiſt foods they muſt always have a pro- 
portionable quantity of the dry foods, as 
hay, bread, oats, bran, and the like, 
otherwiſe they will grow pot-bellicd, and 
die. Bran and grains mixed together 
have been alſo found to be very good 
food. In winter they will eat hay, oats, 
and chaff, and theſe may be given them 
three times a day; but, when they eat 

reen things, it muſt be obſerved that 
- 3 are not to drink at all, for it throws 
them into a dropſy. At all other times 
a very little drink . is fufficient, but that 


muſt always be freſh. When any green 
away Ds fe 
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mult be taken that there is no hemlock 


herbs or graſs are cut for their food, 5 


among it, for, though they will eat this 


RAC 
thus very ſew of the number that ate at- 
tempted will eſcape 0% 14 


U 


Some who have not ferrets, ſmoak the 


| grec ily among other things, when of- rabbits out of their le? with birning 


fered io them, yet it is ſudden poiſon to | brimſtone and orpiment. This certainly 


them. Rabbits are (b hject to two prin- 
dpal infirmitics. Firſt, the rot, which 


is cauſed by the giving them too large a 


to their burrs 


2 7 of greens, or from the giving 
them- freſh gathered, with the dew or 
rain hanging in drops upon them. lt is 
over moiſture that x + s cauſes this diſ- 
eaſe; the, greens therefore are always to 
be given dry, and a ſuffieient quantity of 
hay, or other dry food, intermixed with 
thera, to take up the abundant moiſture 
of their juices. On this account, the 
very beſt ſpod that can be given them, is 
the Horten. and ſweeteſt hay that can be 

ot, of which one load will ſerve two 
Fond couples a year; and out of this 
ſtock of two hundred, two hundred more 
may be cat in the family, two hundred 
ſold to the mai kets, and a ſudicient num- 
ber kept in caſe of accidents. The other 
general diſeaſe of theſe creatures is a ſort 


of madncſs : this may be known dy their | 
1 


wallowing and tumbling about with their 
heels vpwards, and hopping in an odd 
manner into their boxes. This diſtem- 
per is ſuppoſed to be owing to the rank- 
neſs. of their feeding; and the general 
cure is the keeping them low, and giving 
> the prickly herb, called tare-thiſtle, 
to eat. The general computation of 
males and females is, that one buck rab- 
bit will ſerve for nine docs; ſome allow 
ten to one buck; but thoſe who go be- 
ond this, always ſuffer for it in their 
reed. 

The wild rabbits are to be taken either 
by ſmall cur dogs, or by ſpaniels bred up 
to the ſport; and the place of hunting 
thoſe who ſtraggle from their burrows ts 
under clot hedges or, buſhes, or among 
corn-ficlds and freſh paſtures. Ihe own» 
ers uſe to courſe them with ſmall grey- 
hounds, and, though they are feldom 
killed this way, yet they are driven back 

8, and are prevented from 

being a prey to others. The common 

method is by nets, called purſe nets, and 

cvrets. The ferret is ſent into a hole to 

force them out, and the purfe net being 
ſpread over the hole, takes them as th 

come out, The ferret's mouth muſt be 


: 


» 


| Fe and then the rabbit gets no harm. 


or the more certain taking of them, it 


| may not be improper to pitch up a hay 


bet or tins, at a ſmall diſtance from the 


barrous that are latezded to be hunted : 


brings them out into the nets; but then 
it is a very troubleſome and offenſive me- 
thod, and is very detrimental to the 
lace, as no rabbit will for a long time 
afterwards come near” the burrows whieh 
have been fumed with theſe ſtinking in- 
gredients. 2 | | 

* RACINE, John, a celebrated French 
dramatic poet, was born at La Ferte Mi- 
lon on the z fſt of December, 1639. He 
was educated at ort Royal, and diſco- 
vered from his infancy an extraordinary 
taſte and great fondneſs for polite lite ra- 
ture, He took a particular delight in the 
ſtudy of the ancient Greek authors, and 
frequently ictired to the wood of Port 
Royal, where he employed himſelf whole 
days in reading Homer, Sophoeles, and 
Euripides, whoſe language became as fa- 
miliar to him as his own. He was but 
21 years of age when he brought his 
Thebaide on the ſtage'; but though that 
tra gedy was inferior to the excel nt pieces 
then produced by Corneille, whoſe trage- 
dies alone at that time demanded the eſ- 
teem and admiration of the public, yet it 
made Racine be conſidered as a youn 
man who had the courage to enter the 
liſts with that great poet, and to aſpire to 
the ſame- applauſe; and indeed Racine 
wrote ſucceſſively nine other tragedies, 
which were not leſs admired than thoſe 
of Corneille; and the publie wert even 
divided in their ſentiments in determining 
which of theſe great men wrote the moſt 
perfect tragedies.” Both parties, however, 
allowed that Racine had all the qualifica- 
tions which diſtinguiſh a great poet. He 
was received into the French academy in 
1673; and Lewis XIV. choſe him to 
write his hiſtory, but he found it was not 
ſvitable to his genius. He ſpent the lat- 
ter years of his lite in compoſing a hiſtory 
of the houſe of Port Royal, the place of 
his education, but it has never been pub- 
liſhed. Though he had converſed much 
with the court, he had not learnt to diſ- 
guiſe his ſentiments; for having drawn 
up a well-written memorial upon the mi- 
ſeries ot the people, and the means of 
relieving them, he lent it to Madam de 
Maintenon to read; when the king com- 
ing in, and demanding whoſe, and what 
it was, commended Racine's zeal, but 


difapproved of his meddling with what 
did not concern him, ſaying, in an an- 
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„„ Becauſe he knows hdw to 


+ good veries, does he think he knows 


every, thing? Would he be miniſter of 
ſtats becauſe he is a great poet?!“ This 
greatly aſſceted Racine, who conceived 

ch dreadful ideas of the king's diſplea- 
— as hrought on a fever, of which he 
died the 22d of April, 1669, aged 60. The 


. king, who was ſenſible of his great merit, 


and always loved him, ſent often to him 


in bes illneſs; and finding after his death 
that he had more glory than riches, ſet- 


tled a handſume penſion upon his family. 

RACK, a woodcn frame, made to 
hold hay or fodder for cattle. 

RACK, an engine of torture, furniſhed 
with pullies and cords, &c. for extorting 
confeſſions from criminals. 

RACK,. ARAC, or ARRAC, in com- 
merce, a ſpirituous liquor made by the 
FTartars of Tonguſia, who are ſubject to 
the ezarina of Muſcovyy This kind of 
rack is made of mares milk, which is left 
to be ſour, and afterwards diſtilled twice 
or thrice between to earthen pots cloſely 
ſtopped, from whence the liquor runs 
through a mall wooden pipe. This li- 
quor is. more intoxicating than brandy 
diſtilled from wine. 

Rack is allo a ſpirituous liquor which 
the Engliſh get from Batavia or Malacca, 


of which there are three forts; the one 
' being exttacted from the cocoa-tree, the 


ſecondifrom rice, and the third from ſu- 
ar: but the firſt is the beſt, and moſt 
jn-uſe. It is made of the blofſom-bunch 


of the cocoa-tree; for which purpoſe they 


tie the bunch while it is (till wrapped up 


Within its cod, or membrane, with a 
piece of packthread, and then with a 


knife make a croſs cut in that bunch, a 
little above the place where it is tied, and 
adapt a pitcher to it to receive the liquor, 
which is called toddy, and is vinous, 
palatable, and ſweet; others uſe a bam- 
boe-cane inſtead of a pitcher. Having 


thus drawn the liquor, they let it fer- 


ment, and afterwards diſtil it, 
Goa and Batavia are the chief places 
for rack. At Goa there are ſeveral kinds; 


ſingle, double, and treble diſtilled ; but 


the double diſtilled, , which is that com- 
monly ſent abroad, is. but a weak fpirit 
when' compared with Batavia rack ; yet, 
on account of its peculiar and agreeable 
flavour, it is preferred to all the other 
racks of India; The Prior rack, made 


at Madras, the Columbo and Quilone 
rack, being fiery bot ſpirits, are but lit- 
tle valued by the Europeans, and there- 


; 


| 
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fore (ſeldom imported, thongh they are 
highly prized among the natives. I 

„ RACK wines, &c. to draw them off 

from their lces, after having ſtood lon 
enough to clear and ſettle, | 

RACKEET, à kind of bat to ſttike the 
ball with at tennis; uſually. conſiſting of 
a lattice or net-work of catgut flrained 
very tight in a circle gf wood, with a ſhaft 
or handle. 

RACKET is alſo a kind of ſnaw-ſhoe, 
or machine, which the ſavages of Canada 
bind to their fcet, to enable thera to walk 
more com modiouſſy on the ſnow ; made 
much u the manner af a tennis racket. 

RACKING, or RAG, the 
tackles, in the ſea language, the act of 
ſcizing or faltening two. oppoſite parts of 
a pulley together, to prevent them from 
running through the blocks, When 3 
vellel rides in an open road or harbour, 
where it is apprehended the crew may 
ſeize the boats to deſert, it is uſual to 
hoiſt the boats up to the upper part of the 
ſhip's fide in the evening, and to let them 
hang by the tackles all night. But leſt 
any one through negligence ſhould looſen 
the rope of 6 tackle, fo as to let the 
boat, or one end of it, fall into the ſea, 
the tackles are racked or tied together 
above the blocks. | 

RACKOON, in zoology, an American 
quadruped of the ſhape of a beaver, but 
tomewhat ſmaller, and with the hair like 
that of a fox, except that the ears are 
ſhorter, roundiſh, and naked; its tail is 
longer than its body, and not unlike that 
of a cat, with annular ſtreaks of different 
colours. 1 

* RADCLIFFE, Jonx, a celebrated 
phyſician, was born in the year 2650 at 
Wakefield in Yorkſhire, where his father 
had a moderate eſtate. He was taught 
Latin and Greek at a ſchool in the ſame 
town, and afterwards ſtudicd at Univer- 
lity college, Oxford, but no fellowſhip 
becoming vacant, he removed to Lincoln 
college, where he obtaincd one. He ap- 
plied himſelf to phylic, and ran thro 
the neceſſary courſes of botany, ehemiſ- 
try, and anatomy, in all which he ſoon 
made a conliderable progreſs. It is how- 
ever remarkable, that in the practice of 
phyſic he ſeldom looked farther than the 
pieces publiſhed by Dr. Wallis, who then 
practiſcd in Lon with great ſucceſs. 
He had few books of any kind; ſo that 
when Dr. Bathurſt, who was head of 
Trinity college, aſked him once in a ſur- 
prize, where was his ſtudy ? Radcliffe, 
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Fainting to a fe phials, a ſkeleton, and 
an herbal, anſweted, Sir, this is Rad- 
cliſfe's library. In is he proeceded 
dache lot of phyſic, and immediately be- 
gan to practiſe, paying no regard to the 
wles univerſally followed, which he fre- 
quently cenſured with great freedom and 
acrimony. This drew all the old practi- 
tioners upon him, with whom he waged 
an everlaſting war. But before he had 
practiſed two years; bis buſneſs became 
extenſive, even among thoſe of the 
boheft rank. In 1682 he went out doc- 
tor, and two ytars after came to Lon- 
don, and fertied in Pow-(treet, Covent 
garden, and in lets than a year got into 
very entenſive practice. His converfation 
contributed as much to his making his 
. wy, as his reputed {kill in his profeſſion: 
for having much plealaptry and readineſs 
of wit, he uns a molt diverting compa- 
nion. In 1685, the princeſs Anne of 
Denmark made him her phyſician ; and 
the next year, being willing to thew his 
titude to Univeriity college, where he 
received the belt part of his educa- 
tion, he cauſed the eaſt window over the 
altar to be put up at his own cxpence: 
it is eſtecined very beautiful, the nativity 
of our Saviour being fincly painted on the 
glaſs, In 1688, when the princeſs Anne 
retired to Nottingham, he was preſſed by 
Dr. Compton to attend her in virtue of 
dis office, ſhe being then pregnant, with 
the duke of Glouceſter: but not favour- 
ing the -mcaſures then in agitation, he 
excnſed himſelf on account of the multi- 
plicity of lis patients ; yet after the re- 
volut ion he was frequently ſent for to 
king Wiiliam; In 1693 he entered into 
a treaty of marriage with the daughter of 
2 wealthy citizen, but before it was con- 
cluded, it was diſeoverd that the young 
lady had already conſummated with her 
ſather's book-keeper 3; and from this cir- 
eumfſtanee he entertained ſuch a diſlike to 
the whole ſex, that he often declared he 


wiſhed for an act of parliament, whereby | 


nurſes onlyſheuld be cntitied to preſcribe io 
them. In 1694, queen Mary died of the 
ſmal l. pox. © The phyſicians part, ſays 
biſhop Burnet, was univerſally con- 
demned, arid her death was imputed to 


the negligenee or unſkilfulneſs' of Dr. 


Radcliffe. He was called, and it appeared 
but too evidently that his opinion was 
chic ffy conſidcred, and moſt depended 
on.“ 
the princeſs Anne, by-refuſing to leave 


His bottle in order to obey her call, and | pal 
atother phyſiciag was clected into _w_ 


Soon after he loſt the favour. of 


RAD 
place. Indeed he was a great votary te 
Bacchus, to whom he offered both his 


morning and evening facrifices. Some 
time after he alſo aſſrouted king William 
who in 1669 ſhewed him his ſwelled 
ancles, while the reſt of his body was 
emaciated, he ſaid, What think you of 
theſe? ** Why, truly,“ replied Rad- 
cliſſe, I call not have your majcily's 
two legs for your thice Kingdoms.” This 
ſo loft the king's favour, that no inter- 
ceſſions could ever recover it. On queen 
Anne's coming to the throne, the carl of 
Godolphin  firenuouſly endeavoured to 
reinſtate him in his former poſt of chicf 
phy ſieian; but the alledged, that Rad- 
clitle would fend her word again, that 
her ailments were nothing but the va- 
pours, Yet he was admitted in all caſes 
of emergeney, and received large ſums 
for his preſcriptions behind the curtain. 
Many (tories are related of his rudeneſs 
and his humorous behaviour. We ſhall 
here give an inflance, in which he ſhewed 
that he could bear a very conſiderable loſs 
without the leaſt diſcompoſure. In 1692 
he ventured 5009 l. in a private trading 
veſſel to the Ealt indies, wich the prot- 
pet of a large return; but the thip be- 
ing taken * French, he loit the 
whole fum. When the news was brought 
him, he anſwered with the utmolt calm- 
neſs, that he had nothing to do but to go 
up ſo many pair of ſtairs to make himſelf 
whole again. He continucd in full buſi- 
neſs, increaſing his wealth till his death, 
which happened on the iſt of November 
1714, engaged 64. He was a great be- 
neſactor to the univerſity of Qxford, in 
founding the library which bears his 
namg. . | . 
RADIAL CURVEs, curves of the 
ſpiral kind, · whoſe ordinates, if the 
may be 1o called, all terminate in the 
center. of the including circle, appearing 
like radii of that circle; whence the 
name. Sce Curve and Spiral. 
RADIALIS, or RADLEVS, in ana- 
tomy; the name of two muſcles of the 
arm, one of which, called radiaſis inter- 
nus, is one of the three flexor muſcles of 
the carpus, or hand, which ariſing from 
the internal condyle of the humerus, 
is inſerted into the bone of the carpus 
next the thumb; and the other, called 
radialis externus is one of the three ex- 
tenſor muſcles of the hand, which ariſin 
from the external condyle of the hu- 
merus, is inſerted into the firſt metacar- 
bones Ke TOR 
RADIANT, or RADIAT1NG Por xy, 
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in optics, any point of à viſible object, 
from hence rays proceed. 

RADIATED FLOWERS, in bota- 
ny, ſuch as have ſeveral ſemi- floſcules 
round a diſk, in the form of a radiant 
ſtar; thoſe which have no ſuch rays are 
called diſcous flowers. | 

RADIATION,” the act of a — 
emitting or diffuſing rays of light all 
around, as from a center. at | 

RADICAL, in general, ſomething 
that ſerves as a baſis or foundation. In 
grammar, we give the appellation radi» 
cal to primitive words, in contradiſtine- 
tion to compounds and derivatives. A- 
gebraiits alſo ſpeak of the radical ſign of 
quantities, which is the character cx- 
preſſing their roots. 

RADICLE,' that part of the ſeeds of 
all plants, which upon vegetating be- 
comes its root, and is diſcoverable by the 
miccoſcope. + | 

RADISH, in botany, a genns of 
plants, the flower of which eonſiſts of 
four leaves, which are placed in form of 
a croſs, ont of the flower cup riſes the 
pointal, which afterwards turns to a pod 
in form of an horn, that is thick, ſpongy, 
and furniſhed with a double row of round 
ith ſeeds, which are ſeparated by a thia 
membrane. ö 67 | 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of radiſh, but 
we ſhall only mencion that which is com- 
monly cultivated in kitchen-gardeus for 
its root ; of which there are ſeveral varie- 
ries, as the ſmall-topped, the deep red, 
and the long-topped ſtriped radiſh; all 
whieh are varieties ariſing from culture, 
The ſmall-topped fort is moſt commonly 
preferred by the gardeners near London, 
becauſe they require much leſs room than 
thoſe with large tops, and may be left 
muck cloſer together; and, as the for- 
ward radiſhes are what produce the great- 
eſt profit to the gardener, fo theſe being 
commonly © ſown upon borders near 


. "hedges, walls, or pales, if they are of 


'the large: topped fort, they will be apt to 
grow moſtly at top, and not ſwell fo 
much in the root as the other, eſpecially 
if they are leſt pretty cloſe. Ky” | 
The ſeaſons for ſowing this ſeed are ya- 
rious, according to the time when they 
are deſired for uſe ; but the earlieſt ſeaſon 
is commonly towards the latter end of 
October, that the gardeners near London 
ſow them to ſupply the market ; and 
theſe, if they do not miſcarry, will be fit 
for uſe in March following, which is full 
as ſoon as molt people care to cat them. 
Theſe, as I ſaid before, are commonly 
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ſown on warm borders, near walls, na 
or hedges, where they may be def 
from the cold Winds N 
The ſecond ſowing is commomly abou 
Chriſtmas, provided the ſenſon be mild, 
and the ground in a ſit condition to work 2 
thete are alſo ſowed near ſhelter, bot not 
fo ncar pales and hedges as tho firlt fow- 
ing: Theſe, if they are not, deſtroyed 
by: froſt, will be fit for uſe the beginning 
of April: but, in order to have a ſuccet- 
ſton of theſe roots for the table through 
the ſeaſon, you ſhould repeat ſowing af 
their ſeeds once à fortnight from the 
middle of January till:the beginning of 
April; always obturving to dow the lat- 
ter erops upon a meoilt-toll-and an open 
lituation, otherwiſe they will run up. 
as grow ſickly, befoxe they are fit for 
ulis. 6 42 * 
E:rſe Rabisk, a well-known plant, 
belonging to the genus cochlearia. Hort 
radiſh is propagated by cuttings or buds 
from the (is of the old roots. The beit 
ſcaſon for this work is in October or Fo- 
bruary; the former for dry lands, and the 
latter for moiſt. he gnanner of doi 
it is as follows: Provide: yourſelf, with a 
| — quantity of off-ſ:ts, which. ſnould 
1ave /a bud upon their crowns; but it 
matters uot how (ſhort they ate: there - 
fore the upper part of the roots, which 
are taken up for uſe, ſhould be cut off 
about two inches long with the hud to it. 
whielr is etecmed the belt for planting. 
Thea make a trench ten inches deep, | 
which you thould- place the off-ſets at 
about four or bye inches diſtance each 


way, with the bud, upward, covering 


them up with the mould that was taken 
out of the trench: then procced to a. ſe- 
cond. trench in like manner, and conti- 
nue the fame until the whole ſpot pf 
und is planted. Aſter this, leyct the 
urſace of the ground even, obſerving to 
keep it clear ſrom weeds, until the plants 
are ſo far advanced, as to be ſtrong 
enough to over-bear and kcep them down. 
| With this management, the roots-of the 
| horſe raddiſh will be long and ſtraight, 
and free from ſmall lateral roots; and 
the ſecond year after planting will be fig 
| for uſe, It is true, they may be. taken 
up the firſt year, but then the roots will 
be but lender; therefore it is the better 
way to let them remain until the ſecond 
year. The ground in which this is 
planted ought to be very rich, otherwiſe 
che roots, will make but a ſmall progreſs. 
Radiſhes have the virtues of the ſcur- 


vy-grals ; the rot is cſeulent, expels 
Phlegm 


RAF 
from the inteſtines, and is a car- 
minative. The flowers, leaves, feeds, 
and roots are antiſcorbutic ; for which 
reaſon they are much in requeſt, and arc 
per for phlegmatic conſtitutions : the 
expreſſed juice of the roots and ſeeds, ta- 
ken in a morning with honey, 1s a very 
wholeſome medicine, eſpecially if a 
draught of whey be taken afterwards : 
for it cleanſes the ſtomach, kidnics, and 
jungs, and is good againſt aninveteratc 
congh and hoarſeneſs, proceeding from 
phlegm 3 but it is not proper in a cough 
eding from an inflammation, nor 
for thoſe who ſpit blood. The leaves arc 
-nſcd among other greens. I t con- 
tains much of an acrimonious ſubſtance ; 
and the drier it is, the morg acrjd it be- 
is loſt in boil- 


a retention of urine. and the mentes, and 
in the jaundice. The feeds are opening, 
but taken inwardly by themſelvs, they 
excite” a nauſca. H. Plant. aſcript. 
Boerbaave. 0 

RADIUS, in geometry, the ſemi-dia- 
meter of à cirele, or a right line drawn 
from tlie center to the circumference, Sce 
Circle. 

In trigonometry, the radius is termed 
the whole ſine, or ſine of 90. See Sine. 

RAVIUS, in anatomy, the exterior 
hone of the arm, deſcending along with 
the ulna, ft / m the clbow to the wriſt, 

RADIX, the ſame with root. See 
Rove. 

RAFT, among ſailors, a ſort of float 
conſiſting of a number of poles or planks, 
firmly tied together along fide of each 
other, to be conveyed to any diſtant place 
in a river, or to lade a ſhip. In ſeveral 
roads of the Baltic fea the floats of tim- 
ber, or planks, are towed to the ſhips in 
this manner. 

RAFT-PORT, a large ſquare port, 
or hole, cut through the buttock of a 
ſhip, under the counter, to receive the 
planks, or timber, which comes aboard 
on the raft. They are drawn into the 
| ſhip thus longitudinally, becauſe they 
cannot be let down through the hatches 
on account of their extreme |: noth. 

RAFTERS, in building, pieces of 
timber, which ſtanding by pairs on the | 
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at the top, and form the roof of a 
building. it is à rule in building, 
that no raſters ſhould ſtand farther. 
than twelve inches from one another « 
Principal rafters ſhonld be nearly as thick 
at the bottom as the beam, and ſhould 
diminiſh in their length one fifth or one 
ſixth of their breadth: the king - poſts 
ſhould be as thick as the principal ratters, 
and theif breadth aceordin 


inte them, the middle part being left 
fomewhat broader than the thickness. 

RAG-BOLT), in Sip-building, a long 
7 gry pin of iron to drive through 


occalions : the inward end of it is ragged, 
or full of little barbs, to prevent them 


the ſhip. | | 
|  RAGULED, or RAGGED, in he- 


kcient efli-| raldry, jagged er knotted, I his term is 


applied to a croſs formed of the trunks 
of two trees withont their branches, of 
which they ſhew only the ſtumps. 

RAA, the title of the Indian black 


there before the moguls. 
pieces of timber which lie horizontally 


alſo applied to thoſe picees of timber 


to poſt in fences with pales or without. 

RAILS, in ſhip-building, | 
planks, generally* of fir, upon which 
there is a moulding ſtruck. They arc for 
ornament, and. nailed acroſs I ſtern 
above the wing tranſom, and counters, 
&c, They are likewiſe nailed upon fe- 
veral planks along the ſides 3 one in par- 
ticular is called the ſheet - rail, which 
limits the height of the fide from the 
fore-caſtle to the quarter-deck, and run 
aft to the ſtern, and forward to the cat- 
head. The wales are nearly parallel to 
this. Murray's Ship-bnilding. 

There are alſo other rails above the 
deck, ranging fore and aft, to prevent 
the men from falling over into the ſea. 
Such are the Gſth-rail, quarter-rails, 
ſtern and fore- caſtle rails. Sec Quarter. 

RAIN, a watery metcor, which de- 
ſcends from the clouds in form of drops 
of water, Rain is apparently the preci- 
pitated vapours of watery clouds : thus, 
when various congeries of clouds are dri- 
ven together by the agitation of the 
winds, they mix aud run into one body, 


and 


reaſon or raiſing piece, meet in an angle 


1g to the big- 
neſs of them that are inten to be let 


£ plank into the timbers on particular 


from drawing back by the working of 


princes, the remains of thoſe who ruled 


RAIL, in architecture, denotes thoſe 


between the pannels of ainſcot. It is 


which lie over and, under balluſters in 
balconies, ſlair- cuſes, &c. as alſo from poſt 


narrow , 
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the claſtic force of the air. 
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and by that means difſolye and condenſe 
each other into their former ſubſtance of 
water; alſo the coldneſs of the air is a 
rat means to collect, compact, and 
condenſe clouds into water ; which being 
heavier than the air, muſt of neceſſity 
fall through it in the form we call rain. 
Now the reaſon why it falls in drops, 
and not in whole quantities as it becomes 
condenſed, is the reſiſtance of the air, 
whereby, being broken and divided into 
ſmaller and ſmaller parts, the farther it 
paſſes through the air, it at laſt arrives to 
us in ſmall drops. Mr. Derham accounts 
fof the precipitation hence, that the veſi- 
culæ being full of air, when they meet 
with a colder air than that they contain, 
their air is contracted into a leſs ſpace ; 
and, conſequ:ntly, the watery ſhell ren- 
dered thicker, ſo as to become heavier 
than the air, &e. Others only allow the 
cold a part in the action, and bring in 
the winds as ſharers with it. Indeed it 
is plain, that a wind, blowing againſt a 
cloud, will drive its veſicalz upon one 
anorher, by which means ſeveral of them 
coaleſcing, will be enabled to deſcend: 
and the eſſect will be (fill more confider- 
ahle, if two oppoſite winds blow t »wards 
the ſame plate. Add to this, that clouds 
alrcady formed, happenin 
vated by freſh acceſſions arbor conti- 
nüalty atending, may thence be enabled 
to deſcend. According to Rohault, the 
great tauſe of rain is the heat of the 
al, which,” after continuing for ſome 
time near the earth, is at length carried 
up on high by a wind, and there thawing 
the ſnowy villi, or flocks of the half - fro- 
zen v. ſiculæ, reduces them into drops; 
which coaleſeing, deſcend. Others, as 
Dr. Clarke, &c. aſcribe this deſcent of 
the clouds rather to an alteration of the 
atmoſphere than of the veſiculæ, and 
ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a diminution of 
This claſti- 
city, which depends chiefly or wholly on 
the terrene exhalations being weakened, 
the atmoſphere ſinks under its burden, 
and the clouds fall. Now the little veſi- 


cules, being once upon the deſcent, will 


perſiſt therein, notwithſtanding the in- 
creaſe of reſiſtance” they every moment 
meet with. For as they all tend toward 
the center of the earth, the farther they 
fall, the more coalitions will they make ; 
and the more coalitions, the more matter 
will there be under the fame ſurface ; the 


| ſurface only increaſing as the'ſquares, but 


the folidity 


as the cube; and the more 


to be aggra- 
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matter under the ſame ſurface, the leſs 
reſiſtance there will be to the ſame mat-. 
ter. Thus, if the cold, wind, & c. * 
early cnough to pr;cipitate the aſcendin 

veſicules, before they are arrived at any) 
conſiderable height, the coalitions being 
but few, the drops will be proportion- 
ably ſmall, and thus is formed a dew, 17 
the vapours be more copious, and riſe a 
little higher, we have a miſt or fog. A 
little higher till, and they produce a 
ſmall rain, &c. If they neither meet 
with cold nor wind, they form a heavy, 
thick, dark ſky. Hence, many of 2 
phœnomena of the weather may be ge- 
counted for: as, Why a cold ſummer is 
always a wet one, and a warm, a dry 
one? Why we have commonly moſt rain 
about the equinoxes ? Why a ſettled, 
thick, cloſe ſky, ſcarce ever rains, till it 
has been firſt clear? As to the quantity 
of rain that falls its proportion in ſeve- 
ral places at the ſame time, and in the 
ſame place at ſeveral times, we have 
plenty of obſcryations, journals, &c. in 
the Memoirs of the French Academy, 
Philo&6phical Tranſiftions, &c. There 
was ſo much rain in 1330, that the har- 
veſt did not begin till Michaclmas; in 
1348 there was not one day or night dry 
together from Midſummer to Chriſtmas. 

RAINBOW, Vi, a mcteor, in the 
form of a party-coloured ſemi-circle, ex- 
hibited in a rainy ſky oppoſite to the ſun, 
by the refraction of his rays in drops of 
falling rain, There is alſo a ſecondary 
bow, which is fainter, uſually inveſting. 
the former at ſome diſtance. , The rain- 
bow, Sir Ifaac Newton obſerves, never 
appears but where it rains in the ſun- 
llulne; and may be repreſented artificial- 
ly, by" contriving water to fall in little 
drops, like rain, through which the ſan 
ſhining, exhibits a bow to a ſpectator 
placed between the ſun and the drops; 
eſpecially if a black cloth be diſpoſed be- 
yond the drops. 

Lunar RAINBOW. - The moon ſome- 
times alſo exhihits the phznomenon of 
an iris, by the refraction of her rays in 
drops of rain in the night-time. Arif- 
tot le ſays, he was the firſt that ever ob- 
ſerved it, and adds that it is never viſible, 
but at the time of full moon. The lunar 
iris has all the colours of the ſolar, only 
fainter. See Phil. Tranf. Ne 337, 

Marine RAIN BO, the ſea-bow, is a 
phenomenon ſometimes obſerved in a 
much agitated fea, when the wind, 
ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, 
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carries them aloft ; ſo that the rays of 
the ſon are refrated, &c. as in a com- 
mon ſhower. 

' Rohault mentions coloured rainbows 
on the graſs, lormed in the morning 
dew. 

RAISER, in building, a board ſet on 
edge under the fore ſide of a ſtep, ſtair, 
&c. : 

RAISING-PIECES, or RZASON- 

Prxoks, in architecture, pi ces that lie 
nuder the beams, and over the polls or 
puncheons. 
"RAISING, in navigation, the height- 
ening any diſtant object at fea, by ap- 
proaching it, and levelling the interme- 
diate ſpace, the convexity of which in 
tercepts the view. Sec the articles £477 
and Horizr, 

RAISING a Purchaſe, amongſt ſailors, 


the tlipoſition of the machines, and: 


component parts, in the proper order, to 
aſſiſt the motion of each other, and co- 
operate, to produce the eſſect required. 
RAISINS, grapes which art ſuffered 
to remain on the vine till they are per- 
fectly ripe, and then are dried in the fun, 
or by the heat of an aven. The diſſer- 
ence between raiſins dried in the ſun, 
and thoſe dried in ovens, is very obvious; 
the former are ſweet and pleaſant, but 
the latter have a latent acidity with the 
ſwectneſs that renders them much lefs 
agreeable. Ihe common way of drying 
grapes for raiſins, is to tie two or three 
unches of them together while they are 
on the vine, and dip them into a hot 
lixiyinm of wood-afhes, with a little of 
the oil of olives in it. This diſpoſes 
them to ſhrink and wrinkle, and after 
this they are left on the vine three or 
four days ſeparated on ſticks in an hori- 
zontal ſituat ion, and then dited in the 
ſun at leiſure, aſter being cut from the 
tree, The fineſt and beſt raifins are 
thoſe called in ſome places Damaſcus and 
Jube raifins ; which are di{tipguiſhed 
from the others by their ſize and figures: 
theſe are flat and wrinkled on the ſur- 
face, ſolt and juicy within, and ncar an 
inch long, and when freſh and growing 
o' the bunch, are of the ſize and ſhape 
of a Jarge olive. The railins of the ſun, 
and jar-railins, are all dricd by the heat 
of tho fun, and theie are the forts uſed 
in mcdicine. However, all the kinds 
have much the fame virtues z they are all 
nutritive and balſamic: they are allowed 
i be attenuant. are ſaid to be good in 
n pllitie complaints, and are an ingre- 
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dient in pectoral decoctions, in which 
caſes, as alio in all others where aſtrin- 
gency is not required of them, the 
ſhould have the ftones carefally taken 
Our. 

RAITING, or Rar IN, the laying 
of flax, hemp, imber, &c. when green, 
in a pond or ruaning water, to ſcalon, 
and prepare it tor future uſes. 

RAKE TA Sip the Projection of 
the ſtem ant! ſteru beyond the ore - moſt 
and aſt-molt ends of the kel. Thus, if 
a plumb-line were ſulltuded over the 
ſtern, till it reaches as low as the Ecet, 
then would the diftarce be cen the 
after- end of the kecl and the plummet ba 
the rake. | 

The diagonal line r-aching up from 
the keel to the top of the ſtern, compre- 
hending ber length in different heights, 
is alſo termed the rake: upon this the 
beauty of a chip conſiderably depends. 

RAKING fore and aft. in the {ea lan- 
guage, the act of cannonading a ſhip 
through cither of the ends, by which the 
ſhot rake, the whole length of her decks, 
and generally produce a great ſlaughter 
of the crew his is the ſanie operation 
with what is termed enfilade in the at- 
tack of defence or fortified places, 

RAKING-TABLE, or RARED;TA- 
BLE, among architects, is a member 
hollowed in the fquare of a pedeſlal, 


&c. 

* RALFIGH. (Sir Walter), a gele- 
brated admiral and learned writer, was 
the fon of Walter Raleigh, E!q; and born 
at Budley, in Devonſhire. 
was educated at Oriel college, Oxford, 
when he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his genius; and having continued there 
three years, went as a v-luntcer into 
France in fayour of the Proteſtants. Af- 
ter which, he went into the ſervige of the 
prinec of Orange againſt the Spaniards. 
e next attended Sir Humphry Gilbert, 
his half brother, in an expedition to the 
northern parts of America. In 1589, 
upon the deſcent of the Italian and Spa- 
miſh forces into Ireland, he obtained a 
captain's commiſſion, and diſtinguiſhins 
himſelf by his intrepedity in th t king? 
dom, was made goycrnor of Munſter, and 
 aſtcrwards of Cork. In 1583, he en- 
gaged in a ſecond expedition with Sir 
Humpiry Gilbert, but after having been 
two or three days at fea, a contagious 
dittemper ſeized his whole crew, which 
o:liged him to return to port, The next 


year he obtained letters patent for the diſ- 


covery 


In 1552, he 
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covery of unknown countries in America ; 
and hitting out.two barks at his own ex- 
pence, reached the coaſt of Florida, failed 
along the ſhore for about 120 miles, took 
poſſeſſion of the _ in the name of 
queen Elizabeth, and diſcovered the 
country of Wingandacoa, to which he 
ave the name of Virginia, in honour of 
that virgin queen; then returning to 
Enpland, was chofen knight of the ſhire 
for the county of Devon, and the ſame 
ſeſſion received the honour of knight- 
hood. In 1585, Sir Walter was fo intent 
upon planting his new colony of Virginia, 
that he ſent out a fleet of ſeven fail, under 
the command of his couſin Sir Richard 
Greenville, who viſited many Indian 
towns, Sir Richatd, on his return, took 
a. Spaniſh prize worth 50,0051. and the 
ſame year, the rebellion in Ireland being 
totally ſuppreſſed, her majeſty granted Sir 
Walter Raleigh 2000 acres of the for- 
feited lands, which great eſtate he planted 
at his own expence; Sir Walter, en- 
| couraged by this noble grarit, fitted out a 
third fleet for Virginia, wher- the colony 
which had been left there, having ſuffered 
great diſtreſs, had engaged Slr Francis 
Drake to take them with him to Eng- 
land. In 1586, Sir Walter was 8 
ſeneſchal of Cornwall and Excter, and 
lord warden of the ſtannaries in Devon- 
ſhire and Cornwall. The next year he 
prepared a new colony of 150 men for 
Virginia, which were left in that coun- 
try. About this time he was advanced to 
the poſt of captain of her majeſty's 
guard; and was one of the council of 
war appointed to conſider of the moſt ef- 
fectual methods for the ſecurity of the 
nation ; but not confining himfclf to the 
office of giving advice, he raiſed and dif-, 
ciplined the militia of Cornwall, and 
having performed all poſſible ſervic-s at 
land, joined the fleet with a ſquadron of 
volunteers, and had a conſiderable ſhare 
in the total defeat vf the Spaniſh Armada. 
In 1589, he accompanied Don Antonio, 
of Portugal, in the expedition to that 
Kingdom, and in his return to England 
touched upon the coaſt of Ireland, where 
he viſited Spencer the poet, whom he 
brought eo England, and introduced to 
the queen's fayour. Ralcigh now formed 
a delrgn of intercepting the Spanith plate 
fleet, and obtained a commiſſion, with 
which he ſet ſail with 1 5 veſſols, did great 
damage to the Spaniards, . and took a 
carrac, which yas eſteemed the richeſt 
prize ever brouylit to England: but in 
the height of Six Walter's favour with the 
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queen, he fell under her majeſty's diſ- 
pleaſure: for, being in love with the 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, a 
maid of honour to the queen, and the 
conſequence of the amour diſcovering the 
intriguc, her majeſty ordered him to be 
confined for ſeveral months, and diſ- 
miſſed the lady from her attendance, to 
whom he aſterwards made the moſt ho- 
nourable reparation by marriage. Sir 
Walter now projecting the diſcovery of 
the extenſive empire of Guiana in South 
America, ſet fail with a ſquadron of 
ſhips, attacked the Spaniards-in the iftand 
of Trinidad, made himtclf malter of the 
town of St. joſeph, and took the Spa- 
niſh governor priſoner. He then failed 
400 miles up the river @roonoquve, but 
not being able to reach Guiana, reduced 
the town of Comana to aſhes, and upon 
his returu wrote an account of the dif- 
coverizs he had made it this voyage. In 
1596, he was appointed one of the chief 
cormmand:ts in the expedition to Cadiz; 
he was afterwards rcar-admiral in the 
iſldnd-voyage, and in 1650 he was made 
. i he ſame year he was 
ſent on an embaſſy to Flanders, and was 
ſoon after made governor of the Ifle of 
Jerſcy. Upon the acceſſion of Kin 
James I he loſt his credit at court, und 
was ſoon charged with being engaged 
in a plot to place the lady Arabella Stu- 
art on the throne, and though there was 
no legal proof of his guilt, and the 
whole appeared an improbable fiction, bg 


was condemned to loſe his head, but 


being reprieved, was confined thirteen 
years in the Tower; during which he 
compoſed his Hiſtory of the World, the 
firſt part of which was printed in 1614 

and has been much admired. He fnithed 
the ſecond part, but it was never pub- 


liſhed. Sir Walter Raleigh was in 1616 


reſtored to liberty, and the next year 
received a commiſſion from the king to 


ſail to the coaſt of Guiana; but his deſign . 


of obtaining a gold mine being betrayed 
to the Spaniards, it was defeated ; when 
upon his return to England, king [ames, 
prompted by Gondemar, the Spanilh am- 
baſſador, to his eternal infamy, ordered 
this great man to be beheaded on his 
former (:ntence, which was executed the 
25th of October, 1618. This is conſider- 
ed as one of the baſkſt ations re:orded in 
the Engliſh hiſtory. Lir Walter Raleigh, 
beſides the above work, wrote an Ac- 
count of his Voyages to America, and ſe- 
veral other picc:s both in vetie and 
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RALLYING, in war, re-aſſembling 
or calling together troops broken and put 


to flight. 
RAM, in zoology, the male of the 
ſheep kind. See Sheep. 


RAM, in aſtronomy, the ſame with 
aries. Sce Aries. 

Battering RAM, in antiquity, a mili- 
tary engine uſ. 4 to batter and beat down 
the walls of places beſieged. See Batter- 
inp- Ram. 

RAMADAN, a folemn ſeaſon of faſt- 
ing among the Mahometans, kept in the 
ninth month of the Arabic year. This 
faſt conſiſts in abſtaining from meat and 
drink, and from lying with their wiv-s 
each day, from the riſing of the ſun till 
the ſtars appear; and is of ſuch ftrict 
oblipation, that none is excuſed from it; 
for the ſick, and all others who cannot 
obſerve it in this month, are obliged to 
faſt another entire month inſtead of it. 
So ſuperſtitious are the Mahometans in 
the obſerrante of this lent, that they dare 
not waſh their mouths or even ſwallow 
their ſpittle. The men are, indeed, al- 
lowed to bathe themſelves, on condition 
they do not plunge the head under water, 
leſt ſome drops enter by the mouth or 
ears, &c, but as for the women, they 
are ſtrictly forbid bathing, for fear of 
taking in water at the pudendum, How- 
ever, they frequently feaſt all night 
The Mahometans call this month hely, 
and believe, that as long as it laſts, the 
gates of paradilt are open, and thoſe of 
hell ſhut. 
 *® RAMFTLITIES, battle at, At the 
beginning of the campaign in the year 
1700, the French king had refolred to 
make very confiderable efforts ; his ar- 
mies were very formidable; that in Flan- 
ders was reinforced, ſo as to be in a con- 
dition to act offenſively againſt the duke 
of Marlborough, for which its generals 
had orders. The duke, by the begin- 
ning of May, aſſembled his army be- 
tween Borchloem, and Groes-Waren, 
and found it amounted to ſeventy-four 
battalions, and one hundred and twent y- 
three ſquadrons. The force of the enc- 
my conſiſted of ſeventy-ſix battalions. 
und one hundred and thirty-two ſqua- 
drons, when the French court was in- 
ſormed that the Danes and Pruſſians' bad 
not joined the confederates, and that now 
was th: time to ſtrike ſome deciſive ſtroke 
before this junstion was made. In this 
fond imagination, ſuch poſitive orders 
were ſent to the merſhal de Villeroy, to 
fight the allies, that the duke of Bayar'a, 
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who was then at BRruſlels, had juſt time 
enough to take poſt-horſes, to join the 
army, which paſſed the Devle, the nine- 
teenth of May, and poſted themſelves at 
Tirlemont, with the Gheet bcforc them. 
The confederates, on their ide, were no 
leſs eager for an engagement; but could 
hardly flatter themiclves with the hopes 
of having ſo early and fo fair an opportu- 


nity for it. The duke of Marlborough 


being apprehenſive, that the French 
would play the ſame game over again, 
and keep tebind the Deule, as they had 
done the year before, had C-veral times 
ex preſſed his concern and uneaſineſs about 
it, to thoſe who were intimate with him; 
and by a wiſe forecaſt, was laying 
ſchemes, to put the enemy beſide their 
cautious meaſures, when providence threw 
into his hands an unexpected occaſion of 
ſignalizing again his courage and conduct, 
Upon the enemy's paſſing the Deule, 
the duke of Marlborough ſent orders to 
the Daniſh horſe, who were coming from 
their garriſon, to haſten their march; 
and that there might not be the leaſt 
pretence of delay, he engaged his pro- 
miſe, with the field deputies of the ſtates, 
that their arrears ſhould be duly paid 
them. The duke of Wutemberg, who 
commanded thoſe troops, and was well- 
allected tothe common cauſe, ſecing every 
thing was complied with, that the king 
of Denmark inliſted on,- thought he 
n: eded not to (tay, till he ſent to that 
court, nor wait for expreſs orders, He, 
therefore, commanded his troops to 
march, and they made ſuch expedition, 
that the twenty-ſecond of May, N. 8. 
being the day before the battle, they 
came up within a league of the rear of 
the confederate army. About the ſame 
time, the French having been joined by 
the horſe of the marſhal de Marſin's army, 
and confiding in their ſuper ority of num- 
ber, came out of their lines, and en- 
camped between Tirlemont and Judoigne. 
The next day, being Whitſunday, about 
four o'clock in the morning, the confe- 
derate army marched, in eight columns, 
towards Ramellics, a village near which 
the Gheet takes its ſource; that they 
might avoid the inconveuicncy of paſſing 
that river. They toon had informatiqn 
that the enemy's army, having decamped 
from "Tirlemont, was likewiſe en their 
march to meet them, their baggage and 
heavy canon bring left at Judoigne, The 
duke of Bavaria, and the marſhal de Vil- 
leroy, not in the leaſt ſuipecting that 
the Dancs had already joined the confe- 
| derate 
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derate army, were fully bent upon en- 
gaging them, either that day, or the 
following ; being apprehenſive the duke 
of Marlborough had formed the defign of 
invelting Namur. heir immediate de- 
ſign was to poſſcis themſelves of Ramel- 
lies, and the ſrong camp thereabouts to 
prevent the confederates doing the tame ; 
and, in this they ſo far ſucceeded, that, 
being near-r, they got thither firlt ; but 
had the mortification to be ſoon beat out 


of it again. The fears of the enemy, 


were, however, groundleſs, concerning 
Namur; for the duke of Marlborough 
had no fuch delign. His reſolution was 
the ſame with theirs, and had they not 
offered him battle that day, he would 
certainly have attacked them the next. 
Yhe two armics met near the village of 
Ram:llies, from whene2 the battle took 
its name. When the confederate army 
was advanced near this place, they found 
the enemy getting into the camp of 
mount St. Andre, and placing their right 
to the Mehaigne, where they had polted 
a brigade of foot, and filled the ſpace be» 
tween that and Ramellies, which is 
about half-a league, an open and level 
ground, with ncar one hundred ſqua- 
drons, among which were the troops of 
the French king's houſhold. "They had 
likewiſe above twenty battalions of foot, 
with a battery of abont twelve picces of 
cannon, at Ramellics. ' About one in 
the morning, the duke ſent the quarter- 
maſter-gencral, with the camp colours, 
and a few ſquadrons, towards Ramellies, 
to make a feint, as if they deſigned to 
form a camp there, the better to pene- 
trate into the enemy's deſigns; and, 
about three, his grace, and the marſhal 
d' auverquerque deeamped, with the 
whole army, and advanced, in eight co- 
Jumns, in a great fog. A little after 
eight o'clock in the morning, the ad- 
vanced guard of the confederates, which 
conliſted of ſix hundred horſe, and had 
been (ent with all the quarter-maſters of 
the army, to view the ground, arrived at 
the height of Merdop, (or Merdan) from 
whence they perceived, that the enemy 
were in motion, and marched in the plain 
of Ment St. Andre, extending themſelves 
as far as the tomb of Hottomont, to- 
wards the Mchaigne. Hereupon they 


halted, and ſent intelligence to the duke 
of Marlborough, and Monſ. d' Auver- 
querque, who being advanced about ten, 
to view, the enemy, they could not at 
frit judge, whether thoſe ſquadrons they 
law were only to cover their watch into 
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their lines, or whether they were the vat 
of the enemy, that came to offer them 
battle. His grace, therefore, gave orders 
to the horſe to haſten their march, re- 
ſolving, if thoſe he faw had been only co» 
yering ſquadrons, to attack them with 
his cavalry only. But the fog being ſoon 
after diſperſed, and the army being then 
in full view of the enemy, the duke 
found their whole army approach, with 
an apparent reſolution to fight, upon 
which he made all the neceſſary ditpoſt- 
tions to receive them. The enemy, fec- 
ins the confederates fo near them, pot- 
ſeſſed themſelves of a very (ſtrong camp, 
placing their right near the tomb of Hot 
tomont, "againſt the Mehaigne, and 
their lef> at Anderkirk, or Autregliſe; 
and poſted a good deal of their infantry 
in the villages of Autregliſe, Oſſuz, and 
Ramellies, which laſt was near their 
centre; beſides which, they put five bat- 
talions near the hedg:zs of the village of 
Pranquenies, which was on the right. 
The confederate army, was, at the ſame 
time, drawn up in order of battle, the 
right wing being poſted near Foltz, on 
the rivulet Yauſe, with a licile moraſs in 
front; and the leſt near the village of 
Franquennies on the Mehaigne; where, 
beſides the number of the horſe, belonę- 
ing to that wing, the duke of Mark 
borough ordered the Daniſh ſquadrons, 
being twenty-one in number, .to be 
poſted ; rightly judging, by the ſituation 
of the ground, that the ſtreſs of action 
would be on that fide. All things being 
thus diſpoſed, it was reſolved to attack 
the village of Ramellies, which was the 
enemy's principal poſt ; in which, as 1 
have faid before, they had poſted twenty 
battalions, who had entrenched them-+ 
ſelves, with a battery of about twelve 
pieces of treble cannon : and from thence 
to Auſtregliſe they had formed a line of 
foot, along the Gheet, and a line of 
horſe behind them. In order to this at- 
tack, twenty picces of cannon of twenty+ 
four pounders, and ſome hawbitzers, 
were brought up; and twelve battalions, 
who were to be ſupported by the whole 
line, were ordered to make the firſt on - 
ſet, under the command of lieutenant · ge- 
neral Schultz. About half an hour paſt 
one, the artillery of the confederates be- 
gan to play; it was immediately an- 
iwered by the enemy's cannon, and both 
continued firing, with conſiderable exe- 


cution: whilſt the duke of Marlborough 


was at the-head of the lincs, to give the 
neceſſary. ordets every whore, velti-Mar- 
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RALLYING, in war, re- aſſembling 
or calling together troops broken and put 
to flight. 

RAM, in zoology, the male of the 
ſheep kind. See Sheep. 

RAM, in aſtronomy, the ſame with 
aries, Sce Aries. | 
Battering RAM, in antiquity, a mili- 
tary engine uſ. 4 to batter and beat down 
the walls of places beſieged. See Batter- 
inp- Ram. ; 

RAMADAN, a ſolemn ſeaſon of faſt- 
ing among the Mahometans, kept in the 
ninth month of the Arabic year. This 
faſt conſiſts in abſtaining from meat and 
drink, and from lying with their wives 
each day, from the riſing of the ſun till 
the ſtars appear; and is of ſuch ſtrict 
obligation, that none is excuſed from it; 
for the ſick, and all others who cannot 
obſerve it in this month, are obliged to 
faſt another entire month inſtead of it. 
So ſuperſtitious are the Mahometans in 
the obſerrance of this lent, that they dare 
not waſh their 'mouths or even ſwallow 
their ſpittle. The men are, indeed, al- 
lowed to bathe themſclves, on condition 
they do not plunge the head under water, 
leſt ſome drops enter by the mouth or 
ears, &c. hut as for the women, they 
are ſtrictiy forbid bathing, for fear of 
taking in water at the pudendum. How- 
ever, they frequently feaſt all night 
The Maliometans call this month holy, 
and believe, that as long as it laſls, the 
gates of paradilt are open, and thoſe of 
hell hut. 
 ® RAMFTITIIES, battle at, At the 
beginning of the campaign in the yrar 
1706, the French king had reſolred to 
make very confiderable efforts ; his ar- 
mies were very formidable; that in Flan- 
ders was reinforced, ſo as to be in a con- 
dition to act offenſively againſt the duke 
of Marlborough, for which its generals 
had orders. The duke, by the begin- 
ning of May, aſſembled his army be- 
tween Borchloem, and Groes-Waren, 
and found it amounted to ſeventy-four 
battalions, and one hundred and twent y- 
three ſquadrons. The force of the cne- 
my conſiſted of ſeventy-ſix battalions. 
und one hundred and thirty-two *ſqua- 
dons, when the French court was in- 
formed that the Danes and bruſſians hat 
not joined the confederates, and that now 
was the time to ſtrike ſome deciſive ſtroke 
before this junction was made. In this 
fond imagination, ſuch poſitive orders 
were ſent to the merſhal de Villeroy, to 
flit the allics, that the duke of Bavaria 
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who was then at Bruſlels, had juſt time 
enough to take poſt-horſes, to join the 
army, which paſſed the Devle, the nine- 
teenth of May, and poſted themſelves at 
Tirlemont, with the Gheet before them. 
The confederates, on their fide, were no 
leſs eager for an engagement; but could 
hardly flatter themſclves with the hopes 
of having ſo early and fo fair an opportu- 
nity for it. The duke of Marlborough 
being apprehenſive, that the French 
would play the ſame game over again, 
and kerp vebind the Deule, as they had 
done the year before, had ſeveral times 
expreſſed his concern and uncaſinefs about 
it, to thoſe who were intimate with him ; 
and by a wiſe forecaſt, was laying 
ſchemes, to put the enemy beſide their 
cautious meaſures, when providence threw 
into his bands an vnexpected occaſion of 
ſignaliz ug again his courage and conduct. 
Upon the enemy's paſſing the Deule, 
the duke of Marlborough ſent orders to 
the Daniſh horſe, who were coming from 
their garriſon, to haſten their march; 
and that there might not be the leaſt 
pretence of delay, he engaged his pro- 
miſe, with the field deputies of the ſtates, 
that their arrears ſhould be duly paid 
them. The duke of Wutemberg, who 
commanded thoſe troops, and was well- 


allected to the common cauſe, ſecing every 


thing was complied with, that the king 
of Denmark inliſted on, thought he 
n: eded not to ſtay, till he ſent to that 
court, nor wait for expieſs orders, He, 
therefore, commanded his troops to 
maten, and they made ſuch expedition, 
that the twenty-ſecond of May, N. S. 
being the day before the battle, they 
came up within a league of the rear of 
the confederate army. About the ſame 
time, the French having been joined by 
the horſe of the marſhal de Marſin's army, 
and confiding in their ſuper ority of num- 
ber, came out of their lines, and en- 
camped between Tirlemont and Judoigne. 
The next day, being Whitſunday, about 
four o'clock in the morning, the confe- 
derate army marched, in eight columns, 
towards Ramellics, a village near which 
the Gheet takes its ſource; that they 
might avoid the iuconveuicncy of paſſing 
that river. * They toon bad information 
that the enemy's army, having decamped 
from Tirlemont, was likewiic en their 
march to meet them, their baggage and 
heavy canon bring left at Judoigne, The 
duke of vavaria, and the marthal de Vil- 
leroy, not in the leaſt ſutpecting that 
the Dancs had already joincd the confe- 

derate 
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derate army, were fully bent upon en- 
gaging them. either that day, or the 
following ; being apprehenſive the duke 
of Marlborough had formed the defign of 


inveſting Namur. 1 heir immediate de- 
ſign was to poſſcis themſelves of Ramel- 
lies, and the ſrong camp thereabouts to 

ent the confederates doing the tame ; 
and, in this they ſo far ſucceeded, that, 
being near-r, they got thither firlt ; but 
had the mortification to be ſoon beat out 


of it again. The fears of the enemy, 


were, however, groundleſs, concerning 
Namur; for the duke of Marlborough 
had no ſuch delign. His reſolution was 
the ſame with theirs, and had they not 
offered him battle that day, be would 
certainly have attacked them the next. 
Yhe two armies met near the village of 
Ram:llies, from when the battle took 
its name. When the confederate army 
was advanced ncar this place, they found 
the enemy getting into the camp of 
mount St. André, and placing their right 
to the Mehaigne, where they had polted 
a brigade of foot, and killed the ſpace be» 
tween that and Ramellies, which is 
about halt. a league, an open and level 
ground, with acar one hundred ſqua- 
drons, among which were the troops of 
the French king's houſhold. They had 
likewiſe above twenty battalions of foot, 
with a battery of abont twelve picces of 
cannon, at Ramellics. ' About one in 
the morning, the duke ſent the quarter- 
maſter-gencral, with the camp colours, 
and a few ſquadrons, towards Ramellies, 
to make a feint, as if they deſigned to 
form a camp there, the better to pene- 
trate into the enemy's deſigns; and, 
about three, his grace, and the marſhal 


d"Auverquerque deeamped, with the 


whole army, and advanced, in eight co- 
Jtmns, in a great fog. A little after 
eight o'clock in the morning, the ad- 
vanced guard of the confederates, which 
conliſted of ſix hundred horſe, and had 
been {ent with all the quarter-maſters of 
the army, to view the ground, arrived at 
the height of Merdop, (or Merdan) from 
whence they perceived, that the enemy 
were in motion, and marched in the plain 


of Ment St. Andre, extending themſelves | 


as far as the tomb of Hottomont, to- 
wards the Mchaigne. Hereupon they 


halted, and ſent intelligence to the duke 
of Marlborough, and Monſ. d'Auver- 
querque, who being advanced about ten, 
to view. the enemy, they could not at 
frit judge, whether thoſe ſquadrons they 
law were only to cover their watch into 
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their lines, or whether they were the van 


of the enemy, that came to offer them 
battle. His grace, therefore, gave orders 
to the horſe to haſten their march, re- 
ſolving, if thoſe he faw had been only co» 
vering ſquadrons, to attack them with 
his cavalry only. But the fog being ſoon 
after diſperſed, and the army being then 
in full view of the enemy, the duke 
found their whole army approach, with 
an apparent reſolution to fight, upon 
which he made all the neceſſary ditpott- 
tions to receive them. The enemy, fec- 
ing the confederates fo near them, pot= 
ſelfed themſelves of a very ſtrong eamp, 
placing their right near the tomb of Hot- 
tomont, againſt the Mehaigne, and 
their leſe at Anderkirk, or Autregliſe; 
and poſted a good deal of their infantry 
in the villages of Autregliſe, Oſſuz, and 
Ramellies, which laſt was near their 
centre ; beſides which, they put free bat- 
talions near the hedg:s of the village of 
Franquenies, which was on the right. 
The conſederate army, was, at the ſame 
time, drawn up in order of battle, the 
right wing being poſted near Foltz, on 
the rivulet Yauſe, with a licile moraſs in 
front; and the leſt near the village of 
Franquennies on the Mehaigne; where, 
belides the number of the horſe, belonę- 
ing to that wing, the duke of Mark 
borough ordered the Daniſh ſquadrons, 
being twenty-one in number, to be 
poſted ; rightly judging, by the ſituation 
of the ground, that the {ſtreſs of action 
would be on that fide. All things being 
thus diſpoſed, it was reſolved to attack 
the village of Ramellies, which was the 
enemy's principal poſt ; in which, as 1 
have faid before, they had poſted twenty 
battalions, who had entrenched them- 
ſelves, with a battery of about twelve 


pieces of treble cannon : and from thence 


to Auſtreglife they had formed a line of 
foot, along the Ghect, and a line of 
horſe behind them. In order to this at- 
tack, twenty picccs of cannon of twenty+ 
four pounders, and ſome hawbitzers, 
were brought up; and twelve battalions, 
who were to be ſupported by the whole 
line, were ordered to make the firſt on - 
ſet, under the command of lieutenant-ge- 
neral Schultz. About half an hour paſt 
one, the artillery of the confederates be- 
gan to play; it was immediately an- 
twered by the enemy's cannon, and both 
continued firing, with conſiderable exe- 
cution: whilſt the duke of Marlborough 
was at the head of the lincs, to give the 
neceÞary. orders every whore, velti-Mar- 
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ſhal Anverquerque repaired to the left, 
where, perceiving that the enemy's foot, 
poſted in the hedges of Franquenies, 
galled the horſe of that wing, he com- 


. manded four battalions, with two pieces 


of cannon, under colonel Wertmuller, 
to diſlodge them from thence,, which 
they performed, with great vigour and 
reſolution. Hereupon the enemy de- 
tached two battalions, and fourteen ſqua - 
drons of dragoons, on foot, to regain 
that important poſt ; but Monſ. d' Au- 
vequerque commanded at the ſame time 
the whole wing of the Dutch horſe to at- 
tack the enemy, which not only pre- 
vented their deſign, but put thoſe dra- 
goous into ſuch diſorder, that they were 
not able either to reach the village, or 
recover their horſes; which they had left 
a great way behind the tomb of Hotto- 
mont; and ſo were, moſt of them, cat 
in pieces, and taken priſoners. The 
Dutch cavalry charged with a great deal 
of bravery, ſword in hand, and ſoon 
after the engagement was ſuſtained by 
the Daniſh ſquadrons; but having to 
deal with the French king's houſhold, 
viz. the movuſquetaires, gendarmes, 
guardes de corps, horſe grenadiers, and 
other choice troops, which were in the 
enemy's right, the conflict was obſtinate, 
and the ſucceſs doubtful, for above an 
hour, 
on the left of all, bebaved themſclves 
with ſuch gallantry, that they forced the 
enemy to give ground, and broke ſeveral 
of their 2 but, at the ſame 
time, the French had almoſt an equal 
advantage againſt the Dutch horſe of the 
right of the left wing, whom they put 
into great confuſion. Lo remedy this, 
the duke of Marlborough, who was ad- 
vanced that way, ſent for twenty ſqua- 
drons of horle from the right wing, 
where they could not engage the enemy s 
leſt, by reaſon of a moraſs which ſepa- 
rated them : and with theſe he reinforced 
his left, adding to them his body of 1e- 
ſerve. French writers, who have given 
a deſcription of this battle, allow of this 
as a very. prudent, part of the duke of 
Marlborough's conduct; but to cover the 
diſgrace of their favourite troops, pretend 
his grace ſent for fifty, and not twenty 
ſquadrons, from his right, and made four 
lines of them, belides a column compoſed 
of his body of reſerve, ** Thus (fays 
F. Daniel) the whole weight of the bat- 
tle fell upon the right wing of the French 
_ where the troops of his majeſty's 


The Daniſh horſe, which fought | 


iaforce the left, had but litt 
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' tiones he) which had hitherto been in- 


vincible (he forgets Blenheim) entered 
the enemy's troops, and overthrew the 
three firſt lines; but finding a fourth, 
and the column above-mentioned, be- 
ſides, which was moving to fall upon 
them in the flank, they were obliged to 


give way; and juſt in the ſame ſtrairt, 


the marquis de Quincy argnes :. but to 
proceed. The duke of Marlborongh, 
while theſe troops were advancing from 
the right, rallied ſome of the broken 
ſquadrons, and gave his orders for others 
to charge : in this place his grace was 
in the extremit 
ſingled out by ſeveral of the moſt reſolute 


of the enemy, and having the misfor- 
tune, as he was leaping a ditch, to fall 


from his horſe; he had either been 
killed or taken priſoner, if ſome of the 
conſederate foot, that were near at hand, 
had not come very ſcaſonably to his af- 


| fiſtance. After this, his grace had ſtill 


a narrower eſcape, à cannon ball taki 


off the head of colonel Briendfield, hi 


grace's gentleman of the horſe, as he 


was holding the ſtirrup for the duke to 


remotnt. The twenty ſquadrons his 
grace had ſent for frotn the right, to re- 


the defeat of the enemies right: for by 
that time they were come up, the Dut 
and Danes havin 


front and flank, had almoſt compleated 


that ſignal piece of ſervice, cutting ii 
pieces the beſt part of the French king's . 
could 

never be fully re-eſtabliſhed during the 
remainder of the war. In the mean time, 
the village of Ramellies was vigoroutly 
attacked by general Schultz, with, the 
twelve battalions under him. The ene- 
my, having the advantage of the ground, 
defended themſelves with great reſolution 
and ob{tinacy, till ſceing the whole line 
of the confederate foot in motion to ſu 


houſhold ; infomuch that they 


port general Schultz, and the Dutch and 


Danilh hort advancing to ſurrovnd them, 
they bethought themſelves of making 
their retreat; but found it was too late? 
for they were intercepted by the victo- 
-rious horſe, and moſt of them either 
killed, or taken priſoners. The reſt of 
the enemy's infantry endeavoured, like- 
wile, to make their eſcape, which they 
did in better order, being favoured by 
the horſe of their left wing, who being 
covered by a rivulet and moraſs, had not 
et been attacked, and formed themſelres 
in three lines, between Oſſuz and Autre- 


Id were placed. This body (con- gliſe. But the Engliſh horſe 2 


of danger; for being 


C + .A.. . ˙Ünbf̃ cis. Loos ũNmñn . . 


mare in 


charged them both ii 
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found means to pa's the riyulet, charged 
the cuemy with ſuch anparalled briſkneſs 
and courage, that they entirely abaudon- 
ed their foot; and our dragoons, puſh- 
ing into the village ef Autregliſe, made 
a terrible laughter of them. The reſt of 
the enemy, who were, at the ſame time, 
attacked by the Engliſh and Dutch foot, 
with equal bravery, gave way on all 
ſides. Their horſe rallied again in the 
plains, to cover the diforderly retreat of 
their ſoot; but they were ſo cloſely pur- 
ſued by the confederate cavalry, that 
hey were forced to divide themſelves into 
three ſmall bodies, thgt they might fly 

the better, three different ways. Tho 
that took to the left, were purſued by 
the Dutch and Danes, who made great 
Naught-r amongſt them, and took abun- 
danc: of priſoners : and thoſe that fled to 
the right, were chaſed by.the regiments 
of Lumley, Hay, and Roſs; which two 
laſt fell in with the foot regiment du 
Roy, of whom having killed many, the 
relt threw down their arms and begged 
quarter, which was generouſly granted. 
Upon this, they delivered their arms and 
colours to the lord John Hay's dragoons : 
but when theſe dragoons faced about, in 
order to purſue the enemy, they trea- 
cherouſſy attempted to take up their arms 
avainz in which, however, they were 
prevented, and ſuffered ſeverely for their 
cry. The headmoſt regiments of the 
Eugliſh horfe, that purſued the enemy's 
center, were that of licutenant-general 
Wood, commanded by himſelf and 
Wyndham's (afterwards Palm's) cara- 
bincers, headed by major Petry, When 
they came upon a riling ground, they 
efpied ſeven ſquadrons of the Spaniſh and 
Bavarian guards, among which was the 
clector himſelf, and the marſhal de Vil- 
leroy, who hoped, with theſe few choice 
troops, to make good their retreat, and 
fave their cannon, which was marching 
in a line before them. General Wood 
galloped with his own regiment upon the 
enemy's left, and 2 them ſo vigo- 
rauſly, that he broke them all to picces, 
killing many of them, and taking not a 
few priſoners, among whom were two 
lieutcnant-colonels, one major, four cap- 
tains, and ſeveral ſubaltern- officers. He 
alſo took the ſtandard of the elector's 
rds, two of his own trampets, and 
led his kettle- drummer: the elector 
himſelf and the marthal de Villeroy very 
narrowly eſcaping. Major Petry, at the 
head of Wyndham's carabipeers, fell 
upon the enemy with equal briſkneſs and 
1 : 


| muſqueteets and 
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| reſolution ; put many of them to the 
ſword, and took ſeveral priſoners, parti- 
cularly the major of the Spaniſh guards, 


monſ. de la Guertiere, and mont, de 
Bruan, cornet of the ſame; beſides four 
officers, and forty-ſix private men, of 
the royal bombardiers, with their co- 
lours. he Engliſh horſe and dragoons 
followed the chace through and by Jus 
doigne, till tuo of the clock in the morn- 
ing, as far as Meldert, being ſiue leagues ' 
from the place where the action bap- 
pened, and two from Louvain. During 
this retreat, a misfortune happened 

the enemy, which contributed not a lit- 
tle to compleat the victory. Several wag» 
gons of their van-guard, breaking down, 
{topped the way, ſo that their — 
and artillery, which followed, could not 
paſs ; nor could their troops defile in 
good order : perceiving that the confede- 
rate horſe, having got intelligence of this 
accident, purſued them clvſe, they threw 
down their arms, that they might eſcape 
with the greater caſe, and retreated 
without any order, and in the greateſt 
confuſion, Here it was 'that the moſt 
1 were taken; fot in the action 
itcle or no _"—_—_— was given, the con- 
federate horſe having been highly pro- 
vok ad by the idle gaſconades of the rench 
d'arms, of which 
they were very full when they came to 
the attack, but paid dearly for it in the 
ſequel. In ſhort, never was victory more 
compleat ; the confederates made them- 
ſelves maſters of all the enemy's cannon, 
excepting two or three, to' the number 
of about fifty pieces ; moſt of their bag- 
gage; about one hundred and twenty co- 
jours or ſtandards, and ſeveral pair of 
kettle-drums, The enemy's loſs of men, 
according to the moſt general computa- 
tion, amounted to eight thouſand lain, 
and among them, prince Maximilian and 
prince Monbaſon; and about fix thou- 
ſand private ſoldiers, and near fix hun- 
dred officers taken priſoners; which, 
with their deſerrers and wounded, made 
their loſs not lets than twenty thouſand , 
men. Some accounts make the number 
of deſerters ſo great, to aver, that hardly 
half of their troops ever returned to their 
colours. The perſons of note among the 
priſoners, were meſlieurs Palavicini and 
Mizicre, major-generals; the marquis de 
Bar, brigadier- general of horſe; the mat - 
quis de Nonan, brigadier-general of 
fo.t ; the marquis de Ja Baume, fon of 


| the marſhal de Tallard; monhtieur de 
Montmorency, nephew to the. late duke 
A 
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of Luxemburg, a nephew of the lord 


Card] und ſevoral others. 
RAMIFICATION, the production of 
boughs or branches, or of figures reſem- 
bling branches. 8 
RAMMEFR, an inſtrument wed for 
driving don ſtones or piles into the 
ground; or for beating the earth, in or- 
tler to render it more ſolid for a founda- 
tion. = | Rene 
NAN NFA FA Fus, the gun- ſtick; a 
rot uſed in charging a gun, to drive 
home the powder, as alſo the ſhot and 
wad, which keeps the ſhot from rolling 
out. The rammer of a 2 gun is ufs 
for the fame purpoſe. It has à round 
piece of wood at one end, and the other 
35 uſually rolled in a piece of ſheep-ſkin, 
fitted to the bore of the piece, and is 
uſed to clear Her after ſhe has Been dit 
charged, which is called ſpunging the 


Piece. 
RANM PANT, in heraldry, a term ap- 
plicd to à lion, leopard, or other beaſt 
that ſtands on bis hind-l-gs, and rears 
up his fore feet in the poſture of elimb- 
ing, ſhewing only half his face, as one 
"&e is diſſerent from ſaliant, in 
Which the beaſt ſeems ſpringing forward 
as if making a fally. 
"RAMPARTT, in fortification, an ele- 


vation of earth round a place; capable of 


reſiſting the cannon of an enemy; and 
ſotmed into baſſ ions. curtains, Le. A 


rampart onght to he ſlop-d on both ſides, 


and to be brond cnongh to allow room 
ſor the "marching of uaggons and can- 
non, befite that alfowed for the parapet 
which is raiſed off it: its thicknefs is ge- 
nerafly ahout ten or twelve fathom, and 
its hilplyt not above three, which is ſuffi- 
Sent to cover the houſes from the battery 
of the cannon The rampart is encom- 
paſſed with a ditch, and is ſometimes 
vined or fortih-4'on the infide, otherwiſe 
it has a berm®. Upon the rampart ſol- 
diers continually keep guard, and pieces 
of artillery are planted there for the de- 
fer ce-of the ptace. f og | 
RAM HART, in civil architecture, is 
uſed for the {pace left between the wall 
of a eity and the next houſes, 
RAMTION, Raus tinm, in botany, a 
genus of plants, the flower of which con- 
fifts of one leaf, which is of an anomalous 
$-ure, hollowed like a pipe, and furrow- 
td or channelled; divided, as it were, 
into many, parts, in the ſhape of a tongue, 
defended by a vagina or covering, which 
infolds the pointal : when the flowers 


deeay, the Rower=cup turns to a fruit di- 


RAN 


vided into three cells, full of Wal >;8 


which adhere to a placenta, which is « 
vided into three parts. The crimfan, ra- 
puntium is greatly prized by the 774 5 - 
for the beauty of its rich c:imfon 

„ hich excced all the flowers I have, ye 
ſeen, in the deepneſs of its colour: and 
theſe commonly, when th-ir roots are 


ſtrong, produce large ſpikes of theſe. 
flowers, which continue a long time, in 
beauty, and make a molt magnificent 


ſhew amonelt other flowers. 


| The tin 0 
of their flowering is commonly in lay 


and Avgwit ; and if the antumn proves 
very favourable, they wilÞ{ometimes pro- 
duce good feeds in England theſe 
* are natives of Virginia and Cato- 


ina, where wy grow by the ſides of ri- 


vulets, and make a moſt beautiful ap- 
pearance ; from whence the ſeeds are of- 
ten ſent into England. Iheſe ſeeds 


commonly arrive here ip the ſpring; at, 


which time they ſhould be fown, in pots 


filled with Tight carth; and but juſt 5. 


vered over; for if the ſceds are buried 
deep, they will not grow. Thetc pots 
ſhould be placed under a frame to. . 
fend them from cold, pati! the atop 15 
a little advanced; but they Mmauld not. pe 
placed on an hot-bed, which will allo di- 
ftroy the ſeeds. Whep the weather Is, 
warm, towards the middle of AY 
theſe pots ſhou!d be placed ip the open, 
air, in a ſituation & here thæy may haves, 
the morning ſun till twelve o clock, 9 2 
ſerving to water them conſtantly in ry 
weather; and, when the plans are.co 
up, and are grown n Prong, MY. 
ſhould be tran{placths <ach into, a mel 
pot filled with fre(h light earth, and 
placed in the fame ſituation, Ser 
water them in dry weather; and,, in 
winter, they ſhould be placed under an 
hot-bed-frame, where they may be ſbel- 
tered from ſevere frolls; but, in mild 
weather, they ſhonld be as much expol;d 
to the open air as poſſible. The March 
following theſe plants, ſhov!d be put into 
larger pots filled wich the fame frcth 
earth, and placed, as before, to the 
morning ſun ; obſerving to water them 
in dry weather, which will cauſe them to 
flower ſtrong the autumn follow in 
Theſe plants are alſo propagated by part- 
ing of their roots: the beſt ſealon for 
which is, either Toon, after they are palt 
lower, or in March; obferying to water 
and manage them as hath been directed 
for the ſeedling plants, both in winter 
and ſummer. Miller's Gard; Diss. 


RANCID denotes a fatty ſubſtance 
| that 
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„ 
that is become rank or muſty ; or has 
contraſted an ill ſmell by being kept 


cloſe. 

RANDOM SHOT; in gurinery, a 
ſh t made chen the muzzle of a gun is 
raiſed above the horizontal line, and is 
not deſigned to ſhoot directly, of point 


blank. The utmoſt random of any piece 
is about ten times as far as the bullet will 
go point blank. The bullet will go far- 
theft when wr piece is mounted 1 about 
45% above the level range. See Gunnery, 
RANGE of the C. ables amongſt 12. 
a ſufficient length of it drawn upon deck 
before the anchor is caſt off, to let it ſink 
into the ground without being interrupted 
hy the cable; actordingly the length of 
this range ought to be equal to the depth 
of the water where the afichor is to be 


$ ſunk to ride the ſhip. 


RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a 


I bullet, or the line it deſcribes from the 


mouth of the piece to the point where it 
lodges, If the piece lics in a line parallel 
to the horizon, it is called the right or 
level range: if it be mounted to 459, it 
is ſaid to have the utmoſt range: all 
others between oo arid 45? are called the 
intermediate ranges. 
RANGER, a ſworn officer of a foreſt, 
appointed by the king's letters-patent, 


* whoſe buſineſs is to walk through his 


charge, to drive back the deer out of the 
purlieus &c. and to preſent all treſpaſſes 
within his juriſdiction at the next foreſt- 


Tourt. 


RANG, in building, ſigrifies run- 
ning ſtraight, when the Gates of a work 
do not break into angles. 

RANK; the order br place allotted a 
725 ſuitable to his quality or me- 


RANSOM, a ſum of money paid for 
the redemption of a ſlave; or for tlie li- 
berty of a priſoner of war. In our law- 
books ranſom is alſo uſed for a ſum paid 
for the pardon of ſome great offence, and 
to obtain tlie offetidet's berty. 
RANT, in the drama, ati extravagant, 
— and improbable fliglit of paſ- 

on. | 

RANULA; or. RANA, in medicine, 
a tumour undet the tongue, which like a 
ligature hinders 4 child from ſpeaking or 
ſucking. — 5 

RANUNCULUS, in botany, a „ 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
ſeveral leaves, which are placed in a cir- 
cular order, and exparided in form of a 
roſe ; having, for the moſt part, a many- 


leaved empalement or flowet-cup ; out of | 


Vo. IV. 


An 


RAN 
the middle of the flower riſes the pointals 
which afterwards becomes a fruit, either 
round, cylindrical, or ſpiked; to the 
axis of which as a placenta, adhere many 
ſceds, for the moſt part n- ked. 

"there are a great variety of ſpecies of 
ranunculus; but that called th- Perſian 
ranunculus 8 univerſally admired, we 
ſhall only give the method of cultivating 
that brautiſul flower. 

The beds in which the Perſian ranun- 
culus roots are planted, ſhould- be made 
with freſh light ſandy earth, at leaſt three 
feet deep; the beſt toil for them may be 
compoſed in this manner, viz take a 
quantity of freſh earth from a rich upland 
paſture, about ſix inches deep,- together 
with the green ſward : this ſhould be laid 
in an heap to rot, for twelve months be- 
fore it is mixed, obſerving to turm it over 
very often, to ſweeten it, and break the 
clods : to this you ſfould add a fourth 
part of very rotten neat's dung, and a 
proportionable quantity of ſea or drift 
ſand, according as the earth is lighter or 
(tiffer; if it be liglit, and inclining to 6 
ſand, there ſhould be no ſand added; but 
if it be an hazel loam, one load of fand 
will be ſufficient for eight loads of earth! 
but if the earth is ſtrong and heavy, the 
ſand ſhould be added in a greatef propor- 
tion: this ſhou!d be mixed fix or eight 
months before it is uſed ; and you ſhould 
often turn it over, in order to unite theit 
parts well together, before it is put into 
the beds. | 

The depth which this ſlould be laid in 
the beds, muſt be about three fect ; this 
ſhould be below the ſurface, in proportion 
to the dryneſs or moiſture of the place 
where they are ſituated; which, in 

nd, ſhould -be two feet eight inches 
below the ſurface, and the beds raiſed 
four inches above; but in a moiſt plate 
they ſhould be two feet four inches below; 

4 eight above the ground ; and, in this 
caſe, it will be very proper to lay ſome 
rubbiſh and ſtones at the bottom of each 
bed, to drain off the moiſture; and if, 
upon this, at the bottom of the beds, 
ſome very rotten neat's dung is laid two 
or three inches thick, the roots will reach 
this in the ſpring, and the flowers will be 
the fairer. This carth I would by no 
means adviſe to be ſ{kreened very fine : 
only, in turning it over each time, you 
fhould be carcful to break the clods, and 
throw out all large ſtones, which will be 


ſufficient ; for it is made very fine, when 
the preat rains in winter come on, it wilt 
a the earth to bind into one folid 
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RAN | 
lump, whereby the moiſture will be de- 
tained, and the roots, not being able to 
extend their tender fibres, will rot. 

The beds, being thus prepared, ſhould 
lie a fortnight to ſettle, before the roots 
are planted, that there may be no danger 
of the carth u en after they 
are planted; which would prejudice the 
roots, by having hollow places in ſome 
parts of the bed, to whiclr the water 
would run and lodge, and fo, rot the roots 
in ſuch places. Then having levelled the 
earth, laying the ſurface a little rounding, 

ſhould mark out the rows by a line, 
at about ſix inches diſtance each way, ſo 
that roots may be planted every way in 
ſtraight lines; then you ſhould open the 
— with your fingers at each croſs, 
where the roots are to be planted, about 
two inches deep; placing the roots ex- 
actly in the middle, with their crowns 
upright ; then with the head of a rake, 
By ſhould draw the earth upon the ſur- 


face of the bed level, whereby the top of 


the roots will be about an inch covered 
with earth, which will be ſefficient at 
firſt. This work ſhould be done.in ary 
weather, becauſe the carth will then wor 

better than if it were wet; but the ſooner 
after planting there happens to be rain, 
the better it will be for the roots, for if 


and the earth of the beds be very 

roots will be ſubject to mould and 
therefore, in ſuch a caſe, it will be pro- 
per to give a little water to the beds, 
if there ſhould no rain happen in a fort- 
night's time, which is very rare at that 
ſcaſon of the year, ſo that they will 
ſeldom be in danger of ſuſſering that 


it ſhould prove dry weather 51 after, 


, the 
75 


ien ü lanted 
| en the roots are thus planted, there 


will no more be required until towards 


the end of November; by which time| 
they will begin to heave the ground, and 


their beds appear; when you ſhonld lay 


* little of the ſame freſh earth, of whic 


the beds were. compoſed, about half an 


Inch thick all over the beds, which will 


greatly defend the crown of the root from 


troſt: and when you ive the buds 
to break through this I covering, if 


it ſhould prove very hard froſt, it will be 
very proper to arch the beds over with 


hoops, and cover them with mats, eſpe- 


_- cially in the ſpring, when the . 


will begin to appear; for if they are ex- 
poſed to too much froſt, or blighting 
winds, at that ſeaſon, their flowers ſcl- 
dom open fairly, and many. times their, 
roots are deſtroyed; but this happens 


RAP | 
more frequently to the Perſian kinds, 
which are tenderer, than to. theſe forts 
which are pretty hard : for which reals! 
they are commonly planted in open bar- 
ders, intermixed with other flowers, 


though in very hard winters theſe are. | 
r, vf 5 


to ſuffer, where cate is not taken 
| guard off the froſt. * 
In the beginning of March the flower 


| (tems will begin to riſe, at which time 


you ſhould carefully clear the beds from 
weeds, and ſtir the earth with your 
fingers between the roots, being very 
careful not to injure them ; this will not 
only make the beds appear handſame, 


but alſo greatly ftrengthen their flowers. . 
When the flowers are paſt, and the leaves 


are withered, you ſhould take up the 


roots, and carefully clear them from the o 


earth ; then ſpread them npon a mat to 


may be put up in bags or boxes, in a 
room, until the October following, whi 
is the ſeaſon for planting them again; 


- RANULARES, or RANINE VEINS, 3 
in anatomy, two veins under the ape of 


the tongue, which ariſe from the internal 


jugular, and run on either fide the linea * 5 


mediana. See Tongue. "94 
_RAPACIOUS ANIMALS, are ſuch a 


live upon prey. 
knowled 


ducing a maid either to uncleanneſs or 


| marriage; and that by gentle means, pro- 


the age and circumſtances of 


vided there be a conliderable 2828 
par- 


dry, in a ſhady place ; after which they 


RAPE, in law, the having carnal > 

of a_ woman by force and 
; | againſt her will. The civilians, make 
another kind of rape, called rape f 
ſubornation or ſeduction ; which ,1s.;fe- © 


RAPE of the Foreſt, a treſpaſs committed 


in a foreſt by violence. 
RAPE, a name given to a diviſion of a 
county, and ſometimes means the. ſame 


as a hundred, and at other times 4 A 
a diviſion 2 ſeveral hundreds; 


thus Suſſex is divided into ſix rapes, every 


one of which, beſides. its hundreds, bas 2 


| caſtle, a river, and foreſt belonging to it. 
The like parts in other counties are called 


tithings, laths, or wapentakes. 


© 


RArs alſo ſignifies the ſtalks. of the | 


| cluſters of grapes when dried and freed 
from the fruit. This is uſed in- making 
vinegar, 


» RAPHAEL, (D'Uzz1x9):the.moſt | 
excellent painter that has appeared ſince 


the revival of the fine arts, was the. ſon 
of a painter named. Sanzio, and was born 


,ut Urbing, on Good Friday, 1483. The 


—» : 
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| II. and Leo X. who employed 
25 [hover him with wealth and honour, 
and it is ſaid that cardinal de St, Bibiana 
had ſuch an eſteem for him, that he of- 
feted him his niece in marriage · Peter 
Perugino was his maſter, but he ſoon 
ſurpalled him, and endeavoured to im- 
prove by copying the works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, and Michael Angelo. His ge” 
nius is admired in all his pictures; his 
contours are free, his ordinances magnifi- 
cent, His deſigns correct, his figures ele- 

t, his expreſſions lively, his attitudes 
natural, his heads graceful : in fine, every 
thing is beautiful, grand, ſublime, juſt, 
and adorned with graces. His pictures 
are principally to be found in Italy and 
Paris. That of the transfiguration pre- 
ſerved at Rome in the ehurch of St. Peter 
Monterio, palles for his maſter - piece. 
His deſigns ure not ſo ſcarce as his pic- 
tures, '- He had a handſome perſon, was 
well proportioned, hud great ſweetneſs of 
temper, and was polite, affable, and 
motleſt. He, however, lived in the ut- 
moit fplendor ; molt of the eminent maſ- 
ters of his time were ambitious of working 


under him; and he never went out with- 


out a croud ot "artiſts and others, who 


followed him purely through reſpect. 


He was not only the beſt painter in the 


orld. but, nerhaps, the beſt architect too, 
oh which account Leo X. charged him 
with building St. Peter's church at Rome. 
He was too much addicted to pleaſure, 
which occaſioned the difeafe of which he 
died at- Rome, 'on Good Friday, 1520, 
ed 37. He left a great number of dif- 
les, among which were julio Romano, 
ol, John Francis Penni, who were his 


: 


old faſhioned broad ſuch as thoſe 
worn by the common ſoldiers: but it 
now denotes a ſmall fword, ſuch is as con 
tradiſtinguiſhed from a back-ſword. 
RAPINE, in law, taking away ans- 
_ goods, &c. openly and by vio- 
ence. 
RAPTURE, an extaſy or tranſport of 


 RAPIER formerly viel a long, 
word, 


5 mind. See Ertaſy, Enthuſiaſm, &c. 


RAREFACTION, in phyſics, the act 
whereby a — is rendered rare; that is, 
brought to poſſeſs more room, or appear 
under a larger bulk, without acceſſion of 
any new matter. Rarefaction is moſt 
properly'reftrained to that expanfion of a 
mais into à larger bulk, which is eſſected 
by heat. All expanſion from other cauſes 
they call dilatation It is by rarefaction 


that gunpowder has its effect ; and to the | 


| fame principle alſo we owe bur eolipiles, 


RAS... 


thermometers, &c. The degree to which 
the air is rarifiable; exceeds all imagina- 
tion; ſuch is the rare faction of common 
air from its own principle of -elaſticity, 
and without any previous condenfation, 
that Mr. Boyle found it to dilate itſelf fb 
as to take up 13679 times its ſormer 
ſpace ; and when compreſſed, the fame 
author found its greateſt ſpace when moſt 
rarified, to its leaſt when moſt condenſed, 
as 550000 to t. | 

The open air, in which we breathe, ſays 
Sir lſaac Newton, is 8 or goa times lighter 
than water, and by conſequence 8 or yoo 
times rarer. And ſince the air is comprelſet 
by the weight of the incumbent atmoF- 
Shins, and the denſity of the air is pro- 
portionable to the compreſſing force, it 
follows by computation, that at the 
height of about ſeven Engliſh miles from 
the earth, the air is four times rarer than 
at the ſurface of the earth; and at the 
height of 14 miles, it is 16 times rarer 
than at the ſurface of the carth; and at 
the height of 21, 28, or 35 miles, it is 
reſpectively 64, 256, or 1024 times rarer, 
or thereabouts ; and at the height of 70, 
140, and 210 miles, it is about rocoboo, 
r 000, 

e. 

RAS ANT, or RAZAN r, in fortifiea- 
tion. Raſant-fank, or line, is that 
part of the curtain or flank whence the 
ſhot exploded raſe or glance, along the 
ſurface of the oppoſite baſtion, 

RASH, in medicine, au eruption upon 
the ſkin, thrown out in fevers or ſurſeits. 

RASPBERRT, à ſpecies of bramble 
growing naturally wild in the woods in 
the northera parts of England, but is 
cultivated in gardens for its fruit, which 
ſupplies the table at tlie ſeaſon when they 
ate ripe. There are two or three varieties 
of this, one with a red and the other a 
| white fruit, and the third generally pro- 
duces two crops of fruit annually ; the 
firſt ripens in © „and the ſecond in 
October, but thoſe of the latter ſeaſon 
have ſeldom much flavour. The raſp- 
berry is generally propagated by fuckers, 
though ſuch plants are to be preferred as 
are raiſed by layers, becauſe they will be 
better rooted, and not fo liable to ſend. 
out ſuckers as the other, which generally 
produce ſuch quantities of ſuckers from 
their roots, as to fill the ground in a year 
or two; and where they are not care- 
fully taken off, or thinned, will cauſe the 
fruit to be ſmall, and in leſs quantities, 
eſpecially when the plants are placed near 
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each other, which is too often the cafe, 
The theo Tre few, perſons, who allow thete 
ſümctent room. | 
; W r; in zoology, the Engliſh name 
of (everal ſpecies of the mus-kiad ; as the 
common rat, the ground rat, and the 
- *atgr-rat. The common rat is 4 qua- 
druped too well known to need much 
' detetiption. It is gf a browniſh-grey co- 
Jour, with a long and almoſt naked tail. 
It greatly reſembles the common mouſe 
In form, but it is at leaſt five timęs as 
late: the tail is divided into more than 
an hundred and fifty annular joints. 
Ihe ground-rat is nearly of the ſize of 
the common rat, except that its tail is 
much ſhorter, as well as more hairy, 
The water-rat is conſiderably larger 
than the common kind: its tail is all the 
- way of the ſame thickneſs, and is abrupt 
at the end: ith legs are ſhorter than thoſe 
of the common rat, but its feet are 
longer, and the toes connected by mem- 
branes. 74 
RATAFIA, a fine ſpirituoys liquor, 
repared from the kernels, &c. of ſcveral 
'apricots. Natafia of chcrries is prepared 
by bruiſing the cherries, and putting them 
into à vellel wherein brandy has been 
long kept; then adding to them the ker- 
nel of cherries, with ſtrawberries, ſugar, 
cinnamon, white-pepper, nutmegs, cloves; 
and to Ek pound of cherrics, ten 
quarts of brandy. 
ten or twelye days, and then ſtopped 
1 for two months before it be tapped. 
*Ratafia of apricots is prepared two ways, 
viz. either by boiling the apricots in white 
wine, adtling ta the liquor an equal quan- 
tity of þrandy with fuyar, cinnamon, 
made, and the kernels of apricots ; in- 
fuſing ths whole for eight or ten days; 
then (training the liquor, and putting i: 
up for uſe: of cle by infuling the apri- 
' cots cut in pieces in brandy, fot a day or 
two, paſſing it through, a ſtraining. bag, 
and then putting in the ultual ingre- 
dicnts, © "© | : 
RATCA, of RAsMu, in clock-work, 
a ſort of wheel having twelve fangs, which 
'ſ{crveto lift up the detents every hour, 
and make the clock ſtrike. See C/:ch. 
RATCHETS, in a watch, the ſmall 
t eth et the bottom ef the fuſee, cr bartel, 
which ſtops it in winding up, | 
- * RATE, a ſtandard or proportion, by 
which cither the quantity or yalyc of a, 
thiny is adjrifted. 
RATE, in the eb navy, the degree, 
or order, into which veſſels of war are 


.- 


inds of fruit, particularly of cherries and. 
Pp 


The yeſſel is left open- 


RSA 

22 claſſed : of theſe there are bx; be- 
ſides ſloops, armed ſhips, bomb vetlels, * 
lire · ſnips, &c. The firſt comprehends the 
(bips of 110 and 101 pieces of cannon: 
the ſecond, thoſe, which carry 9o: the 

third, thoſe from $4 to 64 : the fonrth, 
thoſe of 60 and 30 the fifth, thoſe of © 
40. 36, and 3z; and laſtly, the ſth, ? 
thoſe of 28 24, and 20. All theſe are 
commanded by captains; thoſt of the © 
floops, armed — &c. by an officer 
{tiled the maſter and commander. 

RaTE-TYTHE, when ſheep or other 
cattle are kept in a pariſh tor leſs time 
than a year the owner mult pay tythe for 
them, pro rata, according to the cuſtom 
of the place. [x 

RATEEN, or RaTTEen, in com- 
merce, a thick woollen ſtuff, quilted, 
woven on a loom with four tteddlest like 
ſerges, and other ſtuffs, that have the 
whale or quilling. There are ſome ra- 
teens dte ſſed — prepared like eloths; 
others left imply in the hair, and others 
where the hair or knap- is frised. -Rytetns 
are chiefly manufactured in France, Hol- 
land, and Italy, and are mo(tly»wfed*in 
linings. - The frize. is a fort of roarf@ra- 
teen, and the drugget is à rateen Half 
linen, half woollen. „ +114 30.28% 

RATIFICA } ION, an act [1 
af and confirming. ſomething done by 
another in our name. igt 

RATITICAT To is alſo. uſed foraan 
act confirming ſomething we -6urtelves 
have done in our name 

RATIO, X EAsO, in arithmetic and 
geometry, is that relation of homogene- 
ous things which determines the quantity 
of one from the quantity of another, 
without the intervention of a third. 

Two numbers, lines, or quantities} A 
and B, being propoſed, their re lation one 
to another may be conlidercd under 
of theſe two beads? 

1, Haw much A exceeds B, or B ex- 
ceeds A; and this is found by taking A 
from B, or B from A, and is called arith- 
metic rea'on or ratio. | 

2. Or how many times, as parts of a 
time, A contains B, or B contains A; 
and this is called geometrie reaſon or ra- 
tia; (or, as Euclid defines it, it is the 
mutual habitude, or reſpect, of two mag - 
nitudes of the ſame kind, accefding to 
quantity ; that is, as to how often the 
one contains, or is contained, in the 
other) and-is found by dividing A by B, 
or B by A; and here note, that that 
quantity which is referred” to another 
quantity, is called the antecedent of the 

| 3 - ratio; 
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| ratio; and that to which the other is re- RATTLE-SNAKE, in vatural hic 
ferred; is called the conſequent of the} tory, a very dreadful ſpecies of 85 
ratio; às, in the ratio of A to B, A is] whoſe bite is fatal, if not timely ret 
} the antecedent, and Þ the conſequent. | and which is di iſh-ul from all 

3. Thereforr aty quuiiticy,” as antece-| ſerpents by the rattle in its tail.” This is 
"= cedent; divided by any quantity as a con- compoſed of ſeyzrgl ſcaly ſubſtances, and 
= ſequent, gives the ratio of that antecedent] js ſaid to increaſe by the creature's age. 
to the conſequent. e every year adding one ſcale to R. It 
BE. | 8 74 moves ofer the rocks ayd mountains with 
Thus the ratio of A to B is —, but the prodigious ſwiſtneſs ; but is Jeſs nimble 
a 3 | onevep ground than mavy other ſhakes. 

ratio of B to A is —; and, in numbers, | It grows to foyr or five feet long, 

. 5 1 12 etimes, though rarely, to more. 
= ghe ratio of 12 to 4 is — = 3, or The charming ar faſcination of the 
;Þ | + © 4 cuttlerſnake, as (his is uſually called, has 
b, triple; but the ratio of 4 to 12 is — =] exerciſed the wits of many naturaliſts in 


I 12 vain, and many have diſbelieved the fact. 
, or ſubtri Sir Hans Sloane mitigates the matter, by 
= WH nh ſuppoling the creature firſt to {cize or bite 


4, And here note, that the quantitles, | jrs prey, which it then ſuffers to eſcape, 
thus compared, muſt be of the ſame{| a; far as the poiſon will let it, watching 
| kind that is, ſuch, which, by multi-“ its death, that it may devour it without 
-plication, may be made to exceed one the | trouble ; and that it is in this poiſoned 
other, or as (theſe quantities are ſaſd to] ſtate that people have ſeen the ſquirrels, 
have a tatio between them, which, being| &c. dancing about beſore the rattle- 
multipied, may be made to exceed one] and dying convulſed: all which they have 
another. Thus a line, how ſhort ſever, | attributed to the af charming in 
may be multiplied, that is, produced ſo] the eye of the ſnake, not conceiving that 
Hong as to excred in length any given it was the effec of the creatures having 
* right line, and conſequently theſe may be] before bit them. This, though a very 
"2 - compared together, and the ratio expreſi-| plauſible account, yet, however, wants 
ed; but as a line can never, by any mul-| experience to confirm it, and the 
\ tiplication whatever, be made to have] teſtimony of people, who have ſeen. the 
breadth, that is; to be made equal to 2 facts, makes againſt K. ab 
ſuperficies, how ſmall ſoever; theſe can RATTI-SNAKEH-Reor, in botany, 
therefore never be compared together, | a: plant with oblong, ſomewhat oval, 
and conſequently have no ratio or reſpectſ pointed leaves; upright unbranched ſtalks; 
one to another, according to quantity ;| white flowers; and a yariouſly bent and 
chat is, as to how often the one contains, | divaricated jointed root, about the thick- 
or is contained in the other. See Preportion,| neſs of the little finger, with a-membra- 
RATIOCINATION, the act of rea-| nous margin running its whole length on 
ſoning. - each fide, externally of @ yellowiſh or 
RATIONAL, REAas0NABLE. See pale-browniſh colour, internally white. 
Reaſon.” + it is a native of Virginia, Penſylvania, 
RATIONAL is alſo applied to integral, and Maryland, and cultivated in ſome of 
fractional, and mixed numbers: thus we] our gardens. | | | 
fay rational fraction, ratiovaFinteger, and] RATTLINGS, in the fea language, 
rational mixed number, for the explana-| pieces of ſmall cord tied horizontally from 
tion and doctrine of which, ſee Namber| ſhroud to ſhroud to form the ſteps, like 
- and Frattion, thoſe of a ladder, by which the ſailors 
| RATTON AT is applied to the true hori- climb to the maſt-head, to perſorm the 
3 zn, in oppoſition to the ſenſible or appa- | neceſſary buſineſs a oſt. All the ſhrouds 
a rent one, See Horizon. * | of a ſhip are rattled, except thoſe of the 
| RAT4a0NAL is alſo applied to quan-] top-gallant-maſts; and in Dutch veſſels 
4 ticy, ratio, &c. See Quantity, Ratio, &c they are alſo furniſhed with rattlings. 
4 | ATIONALE, a ſolution, or ac- RAVAILLAC, 5 was 
7 count of the principles of ſome opinion, the aſſaſſin of Henry IV. king of France. 
Action, hypotbeſis, phæuomenon, or the] He was born at Angouleme, and was the 
I like. ſon of a practitioner in the law. He had 


4 RATIONIiS Os, in anatomy, a term] ſome time followed the fame proſeſſion, 
1 ſo etimes uſed for the os frontis, Sec] but afterwards took the habit of the Feu- 


the article Frontis Os, | illaus, an order of begging friars of the 
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arder of t. Barnard, but was driven from 
amongtt them during his noviciate, on 
zcoount-of his gloomy ideas, viſions, and 
axtravagancics, Some time after he was 
accnſod of a murder, and thrown into 
prion, but not being convicted of the 
Sime, he was releaſed; and returned to 
zhe employment of a ſollicitor; but loſ- 
ing 3 caute which he tried for himſelf, in 
r to recover an eſtate, he was reduced 

w poverty, and then became maſter of a 
fchool at Angouleme. He was a man of 
a melancholy diſpoſition, whoſe — 
nations had decn difordered in his youth, 
by the lihels and ſermons of the Icaguers, 
which inſpired him with a violent averſion 
1 Henry IV. and this; with the abo- 
minable opinion, that it is permitted to 
| all who put in danger the catholic re- 
ion, or make war on the pope, had 
sch an effet, that he could not hear the 
name of a Hugenot without being in a 
fury. The neeeflity to which he was re- 
duced, joined to his melancholy reflec- 
wions, induced him to take the execrable 
x ſolut ion of aſſuſſinating the king, whom 
kis heated imagination made him conſider 
as an unjuſt tyrant, who was going to 
make war on the pope, and took no care 
convert the Huguenots. Having con- 
farmed himſelf in this reſolution, he pre- 
pared for its execution, and feated himfclf 
ea a ſhone at the gate of the Louvre, 
where ſceing the king ſtep into his coach, 
about four o'clock” in the evening, to go 
without guards to the arſenal to conter 
with the duke de Sully, he carefully ob- 
ſerved the place the king took, and fol- 
Jowee a little behind, waiting for an op- 
portunity to perpetrate his deſiga. A 
numb:s of carts having ſtopped the king's 
Hach in the middle of the ſtreet of Fe- 
zonneric, which- was then narrow, 
Ravillac aſcended one of the hind wheels, 
and adyancing his body into the coach, 
A the moment when the king had turned 
towards the duke d*Eptraon, who was 
Cated by his fide, he gave him two ſtabs 
an the breaſt, the ſecond of which cut the 
artery of the lungs, and the blood flowed 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that the king was 
ſtifled in an inſtant, without being able 
to ſpeak a ſingle word, the rath of May, 
1610, Ravaillac, by throwing away the 
knife, might have eſcaped unknown, but 
continuing in the ſame place with the 
knife ſtill dropping with blood, the duke 
b'kpcrnon cauſed him to be ſeized, on 


which be was conducted to the Hotel de] & 
Retz, where he was ſuffercd to ſpeak to | 


every one that came. Two days after he 
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was removed to the Conciergere, wher 
ſeveral perſons had alſo the liberty f 
ſeeing him. In ſhort, having taken his 
trial, he was condemned to be drawn in 
pieces by four horſes, and was thus — 
tercd at the Greve, the 27th of May, 
1610, in the 32d year of his age, after 
having conſtantly perſiſted in bis ex- 
aminations, that hy had no accomplices, 
though it was generally believed that he 
had. The fury of the people, both during 
the puniſhment, and after the cxecution 
of Ravaillac, ſhewed, in the moſt expreſ- 
five manner, their attachment and love 
to the perſon of that great king. V2 

RAVELIN, in fortification, was anci- 
ently a flat baftion, placed in the middle 
of a curtain: but now a detached work 


compoſed only of two faces, which 
make a ſaliant angle, without any flanks, 
and raiſcd before the curtain on the coun- 


terſcarp of the place. A ravelin is atri- 
angular wotk, reſembling the point of a 
baſlion, with the flanks cut of, - 
RAVEN, in ornithology, a ſpceies of 
the coryus. See Cor u ͤmss. 
RAVISHMENT, in law, an unlaw- 
ful ſedueing either of a woman. or an h 
that is in ward: ſometimes it is alſo 
in the ſame ſenſe as a rape. 
RAY, in optics, a beam of tight, 
emitted from a radiant, or luminous bo- 
dy. See Lighr. | 12 
Rays are defined by Sir Iſaae Newton, 
to be the kaſt parts of light, whether 
ſucceſſive in the ſame line, or cotempo- 
rary in ſeveral lines. For that light con- 
fiſts of parts of both kinds is evident, 
ſince one may ſtop what comes this mo- 
[ment in any point, and let paſs that 
| which comes . preſently after : now the 
leaſt light, or patt of light, which may bg 
thus ſtopped, he calls a ray of light. A 
ray or right line, drawn from the point 
of concourſe of the two optical' axes, 
through the middle of the right tine, 
which paſſes by the centers of the two 
pupils of the eyes, is by ſome called a 
common ray, * 
RAYONANT, or Crxo08s RAY0- 
Axe, in beraldry, one which has rays 
of glory behind it, darting out from the 
— to all the quarters of the eſcut- 
on. | dit, 
RE, in grammar, an inſeparable par- 
ticle added to the beginning of words, to 
double, or otherwiſe modiſy their mean- 
ing; as in re-attion, re-aſcend, re-export, 
4 | 


RE-ACTION, in phyſiology, the re- 


' liltance made by all bodies to the action 


Ox. 
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br impulſe of others, that endeavour to | 
change its ſtate, whether of motion or 


REACH, any portion of a river which 
tuns upon 4 2 line, compreliend- 
ing the neateſt diſtance between two 


nts. ' 
P READINGS, or various READINGS; 
in eriticiſm, the different manner of read- 
ing the texts of authors in antient manu- 
ſcripts, where a diverſity has ariſen from 
the corruption of time, or the ignorance 
of copyiſts. A great part of the buſineſs 
of critics lies in ſettlirig the readings, by 
confronting the various readings of the 


ſeveral manuſcripts, and conſidering the | 
agreement of the words and ſenſe. 


REAL, is applied to a being that ac- 
tnally exiſts, in which ſenſe it coincides 
with actual. 

REAL, in law, is oppoſed to per- 


fooal. 
Thus real action is that whereby the 
plaiatiff lays title to land, &c. 

REALIS TS, a ſect of ſchool philoſo- 
phers. formed in oppolition to the No- 
minaliſts. 

REALM, à country which gives its 
head, or governor, the denomination of a 


REAR, 4 term uſed in compoſition, 
to; denote ſomething behind, or back- 
wards, in reſpect of another, in oppo- 
ſition to van; thus, in a military ſenſe, 
it. is uſed for the hind part of an army, 
in oppoſition to the front. 

REAR-Dt VST ON a Fleet. A ſqua- 
dron gf ſhips of war is always claſſed in 
three diviſions, commanded by three ſu- 
perior officers, and ate termed the cen- 
ter, the van, and rear 3 
center is governed by the commander in 
chief, the van which — firſt by the 
ſecond in command, and the rear, or laſt 
Jiviſion, by the next officer in rank. See 
Center, Diviſion, Squadren, 
- REASON, Ratio, a f. , or power 
of che mind, whereby. it — — 
good from evil, truth from fal : 

whereby man is diſtinguiſhed from beaſts ; 
and wherein it is evident he greatly ſur- 
ſſes hem: or reaſon is that principle 
whereby, comparing ſeveral ideas toge- 
ther, we draw conſequences from the re- 
lations they ate found to have, Some define 
teaſon to be the comprehenfion of many 
principles which the mind ſucceſſively can 
conceive,.and from which concluſions may 
be drawn. And others coneeive reafon 
as no other than the underſtanding itfelf 


_ confidered-as it diſcourſes. Reaſon, Mr. 
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5 — — ' — two diſſinct fa- 
culties e mind, viz. ſagacity, whereby 
it finds intermetliate ideas; ala Matioa, 
whereby it ſo orders and Eifpaſks of chern 
as to diſcover what connection there is 
each link of the chain, whereby the en- 
tremes are held together, and thereby, us 
it were, draws into view the truth fought 
for. Mation, of inference; tonfiſts 
nothing but the perception of the conner- 
tion there is between the ideas in each 
ſtep of the deduction, whereby the mink 
comes to ſee either the agreement, or M 
agreement, of any two ideas, as in 4& 
monſtration, in which it arrives at know- 
ledge ; or their probable chnnection, on 
which it gives or with-holds its aſſent, s 
in opinion, Senſe and infuition reach 
but a little way; the greateſt part of eur 
knowledge depends upon deductions an 
intermediate ideas. In thoſe cafes where 
we muſt take propoſitions for true, with- 
out being certain that they are fo, we 
would _ to find out, examipe, and 
compare the nds of their pro 
In both ea the faculty, which 
out the means, and rightly applies them 
to diſcover certainty in the one, and pro- 
| bability in the other, is that which we 
call reaſon. f 

Reaſon, as contradiſtinguiſhed to faith, 
Mr. Locke takes to be the diſcovery of 
the certainty or probability of ſuch pro- 
poſitions or truths, as the mind arrives 
at, by deductions made from fach 
which it has got by the uſe of its 
faculties, viz. by ſenſation or reflection; 
whereas faith, on the other hand, is the 
r. to any ume Near the cred 
of the propoſer, as coming immediate 
from God, which we calt —— 
This uſe of the word reaſon our 9 
thor takes — be very improper; faith, as 
has been already obſerved, b 
elſe but a — of GE 
if regulated, as is our duty, cannot bu 
afforded to any thiag but upon good rea- 
ſon, and ſo cannot be oppolite to it. 

REeazon is alſo taken in diſſetern 
other ſi ni fications; ſometimes it denotes 
true and clear principles; ſometimes it is 
taken for clear and fair deductious from 
theſe principles; and ſometimes for the 
cauſe, particulatly the final cauſe. 

REASONING, R&ATIOCTtXATION 
the exerciſe of that faculty of the I 
called reafon'; or it is an act or operation 
of the mind, deducing ſome nnknown 
propoſition from other previous ones that 


are evident and known. It often hap- 
'pot ln the computing Wes toyithcy; Un 
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their agreement or diſagreement cannot 
be diſcerned at firſt _ eſpecially if 
they are of ſuch a nature as not to admit 
of an exact application to one another: 
here then, as has been already obſerved 
under REASON, it becomes neceſſary to 
look out after ſome third idea that will 
adwit of ſuch an application as the pre- 
ſent caſe requires. Hence it appears that 
every act of reaſoning ucerſſarily includes 
three diſtinct judgments; two wherein 
the ideas, whote rclation we want to dit- 
cover, are icyerdlly compared with th: 
middle idea; and a third wherein the 
are themſelves connected, or disjoined, 
according to the reſult of that compari- 
ſon. Now, as our judgments when put 
into words are called propoſitions, ſo the 
expreſſions of our reaſonings are termed 
ſyllogiſms. And hence it follows, that 
as every at of reaſoning implies three 
feveral judgments, ſo every ſyllogiſm 
mult inelude three diſtiat propoſitions. 

In order, therefore, to infer a concluſion 
by a ſingle act of reaſoning, the premites 
muſt be intuitive propoſitions ; where 
they are not, previous ſyllogiſms are re- 
quired; in which cafe, reaſoning be- 
comes a complicated act taken in a vari- 
ey of ſucceſſive ſteps. This frequently 
happens in tracing the more remote re- 
lations of our ideas, where many middle 
terms being called in, the concluſion 
cannot be made out, but in conſequence 
of a ſeries of ſyllogiſms following one 
another in train. Hence we may __ 
perccive that reaſoning, in the highe 
exerciſe of that faculty, is no more than 
an orderly combination of ſimple acts of 
reaſaning. See Demonſtration. 

Thus we fee that reaſoning, beginning 
with firſt principles, riſes gradually from 
one judgment to another, and connects 
them in ſuch a manner, that every ſtage 
of the progreſſion brings intuitive cer- 
tainty along with it. 

Al the aims of human reaſoning ma 
in the general be reduced to theſe two. 
1. To rank things under thoſe univerſal 
ideas to which they truly belong; and, 
2. To aſcribe to them their ſeveral attri- 
butes and properties in conſequence of 
that diſtribution. 

This firſt aim of reaſon then is to de- 
termine the genera and ſpecies of things ; 
and the ſecond end regards the ſciences 
and the affairs of common life. See Genus, 
Species, &c. i b 

As in tracing the moſt diſtant relation 
of things we mult always have recourſe to 
zutervening ideas, and arc more or leſs 
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ſucceſsful in our reſearches, according to 
our acquaintance with thoſe ideas, and 
ability of applying them, it is evident, 
that; to make a good reaſoner, two things 
are principally required; firſt, an exten 
live knowledge of thoſe intermediate 
ideas, by means of which things may be 
compared one with another; ſecondly, 
the ſkill and talent of applying them 
happily in all icular inſtances that 

come under conſideration. 
There is 2 * ſpecies of reaſoning 
with two propoſit ions, which ſeems to be 
complete in i ſelf, and where we admit 


cit or ſuppreſſed judgment in the mind 
froni which it follows ſyllogiſtically. 
his happens between propobtions where 
the connection is ſuch, that the admiſſion 
of the one neceſſarily, and at the firſt 
ſight, implics the admiſſion alſo of the 
other: for if it falls out that the pro 
ſition on which the other depends is felf- 
evident, we content ourſelves with — 
affirming it, and infer that other by a di- 
rect concluſion : thus, by admitting an 
univerſal propoſition, we are forced alſo 
to admit of all the particular propoſitions 
comprehended under it; this being the 
very condition that conſtitutes a propo- 
ſition univerſa); If then; that univerſt 
propoſition chances to be ſelf-evident, the 
particular ones follow of courſe; without 
any farther train of reaſoning. 


called by logicians induction; in order to 
the right underſtanding of which, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that our 

ideas are for the moſt part capable of va- 
rious ſubdiviſions : thus the idea of the 
loweſt ſpecies may be ſubdivided into ite 
ſeveral individuals; the idea of any genus 
into the differcnt ſpecies it comprehends; 
and ſo of the reſt. If then we ſuppoſe 
this diſtribution to be truly made, ſo as 
to take in the whole extent of the idea to 


y | which it belongs, then it is plain that all 


the ſubdiviſions or parts of any idea taken 
together, conſtitute the whole idea: thus 
the ſeveral individuals of any ſpecies taken 
together conſtitute the whole ſpecies, and 


der any genus, make up the whole ge- 
nus; this being allowed, it is apparent 
that whatever may be affirmed of all the 
ſeveral ſubdiviſions and claſſes of any idea, 
ought to be, affirmed of the whole general 
idea to which theſe ſubdiviſions belong. 
What may be affirmed of all the indivi- 
duals of any ſpecies may be affirmed of 


the whole ſpecies; hat be af- 
* pecies; and what may 


the concluſion without ſuppoſing any ta- 


Another ſpecies of reaſoning is that 


all the various ſpecies comprehended un- 
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emed at all the ſpecies of any genus, 
may alſo be aſhrmed of the whole genus. 
This way ef reaſoning, where we infer 


univerſally concerning any idea, what 
we had before affirmed or denied ſepa- 


Frately of all its ſeveral ſubdiviſions and 


parts, is called reaſoning by induction: 
thus, if we ſuppoſe the whole tribe of 
animals ſubdivided into men, beaſts, 
birds,” inſects, and fiſhes, and then rea- 
fon concerning them in this manner; all 
men have a power of beginning motion; 
all beais, birds, and inſets have a 
power of beginning motion; all fiſhes 
have à power of beginning motion; 


therefore all animals have a. power of be- 


ginning motion. e 
RE-ATTACHMENT, in law, a ſe- 
cond attachment of a perſon, who was 
formerly attached and diimiſſed the court 
without day; on account of the not com- 
ing of the fnltices, or other ſuch caſualty : 
without which; a cauſe diſtont inued can- 
not be revived, but the defendant mult | 
plead de novo. 3 
REBATE, or RenaTimenT, in 
commerce, a term much uicd at Amſtcr- 
dam for an abatemerit in tht price of ſe- 
veral commodſitlies, when the buyer, in- 
ſtead or takipg time, advances ready 
ney. © / 22 
Rebate, Which among us is uſually 
tulled prompt payment, is eſtimated by 
months, aud ie only allowed for certain 
nereagdize; which, according to the cuſ- 
tom of Amſterdam, are, 


Getman wools, A 15 
Spaniſh wools, — 2 21 3 1 
Aſhes and pot-aſhes, 583 4184 85 
Italian ülks, 23723182 
Sugars of Brazil, * 18 


That is, thoſe commodities are fold 
for ready money, only deducting or re- 
bating the intereſt of the money, which 
heed not have been paid till the end of 
15, 2t, &c. months. This intereſt is 
uſually regulated on the foot of 8 per cent. 

REBELLION, a traiterors taking up 
arms againſt the king by his own natural 
ſubjects, or thoſe formerly ſubdued. 
There was a rebellion” of the Engliſh 
againſt William Rufus, in favour of his 
brother Robert, in 1088, which was ex- 
tinguiſhed in r099. A rebcl!ipn of the 
Welch, who defcated the Normans and 
Engliſh in 1095s; A rebellion of the 


Engliſh under Wat Tyler, June 12h, 
1381. Arrchellion'of the barons, a 387. 
” Vor. Iv. ' 


, 


1469. 
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A rebellion of the Engliſh and Welch it 
1400, The rcb:ilion of Jack Cade, in 
favour of the duke of York, June 1ſt, 
1450. A rebellion of the Englith in 
Another in 1326. Another in 
1549. [he rebellion of Wiat, in 1554- 
A rebellion in the north of England in 
i559. A rebellion of the Iriſh under 
Tyrone in 1599, A rebellion of the 
Scotch in 1039. A rebellion of the Iriſh 
in 1641, A rcbellion of the Scotch in 
1666, A rebellion under Monmouth, 
June 21th, 168 5. A rebellion. of the 
Scotch, under the pretender, in 1715. 
Another of the Scotch. in 1745. 

REBELLIOUS ASSEMBLY, in law, 
an aliembling together of twelve or more 
perſous, with an intent of unlawfully 
making uſe of their own authority, 10 
change or alter any laws of this Kingdom, 
or to deſtroy the incloſares of auy ground, 
or the banks of any fiſh-pond, pool, gr 
conduit, to the intent that it may lie 
waſte and void; or to deſtroy the deer 
in any park, filh in fif1-ponds, coneys 
in any warren; or any houſe, harp, 
mills; or bays; or to bura ſtacks of corn, 
abate rents, or prices of victuals, &c. See 
Riot: 

REBUS, an enigmatical repreſentation 
of ſome name, &cc. by uſing figures or 
pictures inſtead of words, or parts of 
words. 1 

REBUTTER, in law,, the defecn+ 
dant's anfwer to the plaintiſſ's ſurrejoin - 
der, in a cauſe depending in the court of 
Chancery, &c. alfo when à perſon. war- 
rants lands, &c. * 

RECAPITULATION, in oratery. 
&c. a part ot the peroration. Recapitu- 
lation is a fummary, or conciſe and tran- 
tient enumeration of the principal things 
inſiſted on in the preceding diſcourſe, 
whereby the force of the Whole is col- 
lected into one view. 2 

RECEIPT, in commerce, an acquit - 
tance or diſcharge in writing, intimating 
that the party has received a certain ſum 
of money, either in full for the whole 
debt, or in part, or on account. 5 

Rrcgryr, in book-kceping, an ac- 
count of all the money and goods re- 
ceived, See Boot- ber pi ng. ; 

RECEIVER, in chemiſtry, a veſſel 
of earth, glaſs, &c. for receiving any 
diſtilled liquor. | . 

RECErVER, in pneumatics, a glaſs- 
velſel for containing the thing on which 
an experiment in the air-pump is'to be 
made. Sce Air-pump. ; 
RECEIVER, L- creo, or Rege. 

vo TATORy 


REC 


TATOR, in law, is commonly underſtood 
in a bad ſenſe, and uled for ſuch as 
knowingly receive ſtolen goods from 
thieves, and conceal them. This crime 
is felony, and the puniſhment is trant- 
portation for fourteen years. 


KECEPTACULUM CHYLI, or 


PECQUET's RE9FRVATORY, the re- 
ſervoir os receptacle for the chyle, ſitu- 


ated in the left ſide of the upper vertebra 


of the loins, under the aorta, aud the 
veſlels of the left kidney. 

RECEPTACULUM SEMINUM,Ire- 
ceptucle of the ſeed, a term uſed by bota- 
niſts, for the baſe, or thalamus, which 
ſupports the ſeeds : the diſe of this part 
is cither flat. concave, convex, globular, 
or pyramidal; and its ſurface is ſome- 
times naked, and ſometimes palcaceous. 

RECHARGE, a ſccond charge or 
loading of fire-arms, 

RECHEAT, in hunting, a leſſon 
which the huntimen play on the horn 
when the hounds have loſt their game, 
to call them back from purſuing a coun- 
ter-fcont. 

REC!PE, in medicine, a preſcription 
or remedy, to be taken by a patient; to 
called becauſe always beginning with the 
word Recipe, that is, Tate, which is gene- 
rally denoted by the abbreviature R. 

RECIPIANGLE, or RECIPIENT- 
ANGLE, a mathematical! inſtrument, 
ſerving to meaſure re- entering and ſalient 
angles, efpecially in fortification. 

RECIPROCAL, in general, ſome- 
thing that is mutval, or which is returned 
equaliy on both ſides, or that affects both 
parties abe. There are recirocal dutics 
berweca the prince and his iuhjects, be- 
tween the hulband and wife, &c. alfo in 
a phylical ſenſe, the action between the 
arent and patient is reciprocal; that is, 
the patient re-afts as much upon the 
agent, as this acts upon it. dee Re-ac- 
110. 

RECIPROCAL TERMS, among lo- 
picians, thoſe whica have the ſame ſigui- 
heat ion, and conſequently are converti- 
ble, or may be uſed for each other. 

RECIPROCAL VERSES, in gram- 
mar, thoſe which expreſs an action that 
is reflected upon the agent or agents. 

Reciprocal verſes, in poetry, ſuch as 
run the fame both forwards and back- 
wards, 

RECIPROCAL FIGURES, in geo- 
metry, thoſe which have the antecedents 
andi conicquents of the ſame ratio in both 
F;uree, 


KECIPROCAL PROPORTION, in | 


' | vigator, 
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arithmetic, is when, in four numbers, 
the fourth is leis than the ſecond, by fo 
much as the third is greater than the fill ; 
and vice verſa. Ste Propornen. 

REC!|FATIVO, or RECITATIVE, 
in mulic, a kind of ſinging, that differs 
but little from ordinary pronunciation. 
ſuch as that in which the ſeveral parts of 
the liturgy are rehearſed in cathedrals, 
or that wherein the actors commonly de- 
liver themſelves on the theatre at the 
opera, when they are to expreſs ſome 
action or paſſion, to relate ſome event, 
or reveal tome deſign. 

RECKONING, in navigation, is the 
eſtimation of a ſhip's courſe at ſea, as 
meaſured by the log-line and glaſs. Sce 
Dead Reckoning, Claſt, Journal, Log, and 
Navigation. - 

The place of the ſhip is diſcovered in 
the reckoning by taking the ſeveral dif- 
ferences ef latitade and departure from 
the different courſes the ſhip has run, and 
adding them together, if ſhe has only run 
in one quadrant of the horizon, to obtain 
the total difference of latitude and depar- 
ture - made for a certain period, as 24 
hours, aud conſequently the latitude and 
longitude into which the ſhip has arrived. 
{The journal in which this reckoning is 
e ſtated, together with all che 
material events which happen in the 
courſe of a voyage, is varioully kept, ac- 
cording to the fancy or caprice of the na- 
In the royal nary, inderd, 
there is a regular uniform method which 
all the oſſicers obſerve. 


in our ancient cuſtoms, a lord's pur- 
ſuing, proſecuting, and recalling his vaſ- 
ſal, who had gone to live in another 
place without his permiſſion. | 
RECLINER, or RECLININGDIAtr. 
See Dialling. = 

RECLUSE, among the papiſts, a per- 
ſon ſuut up iu à ſmall cell of an hermi- 
tage, or monaſtery, and cut off, not only 
from all converſation with the world, but 
even with the houſe. This is a kind of 
voluntary imprifonment, from a motive 
either of devotion or penance. | 
RECOGNITION, in. law, an ac» 
knowledgment ; a word particularly uſed 
in our law-books, for the firſt chapter of 
the ſtatute 1 Jac. I. by which the parlia- 
ment acknowledged, that after the death 
of queen Elizabeth, the crown had right- 
fully deſcended to king James. 
RECOCGNIZANCE, or REcoGN1- 
SAN E, in law, a bond or obligation of 


record, acknowledged to the king: thus 
7 called, 


- 


RECLAIMING, or RECLAMmiIxG, : 


REC - 
called, becauſe recognized or acknow- 
ledged in ſome court of record, or b tore 
ſome judye, maſter in chancery, or juſtice 
of the peace. 

RECOIL, or REBovNnd, the ſtart- 
ing hackward of a fire- arm, after an ex- 
piolion. 

Merſennus tells us, that a cannon 12 
feet in I:ngth, weighing 6400 Ih. gives a 
ball of 24 Ib. an uniform velocity of 640 
feet per ſecond, Putting therefore W 
6400, w==24, V=6.40, and v the ve- 
loeity with which the cannon recoils; we 
ſhall have (becauſe the momentums 0: 
the cannon and ball are equal) M v=w 
V; and fo vazw V_ 24% 94 

W 6409 
is, it would recoil at the rate of 2. % feet 
[er ſecond, if free to move. 

RECOLLECTION, a mode of think- 
ing, by which ideas ſought aſter by the 
mind, ate found, and brought again to 
vicw. 

RECOLLECTS, a congregation of 
r-formed Franciſcans, called alto friars- 
minors of St. Francis, of the firidt ob- 
lervance. See Franciſcans. 

RECONNOITRE, in war, to view 
and examine the ſtate and ſituation of 
things. 

RECORD, an authentic teſtimony in 
writing, contained in rolls of parchment, 
and preſerved in à court of record. 

RECORDER, one whom the mayor 
and other magiſtrates of a city or corpo- 
ration aſſociate to them, for their better 
direction in matters of juſtice, and pro- 
ccedings in law; on which account this 
perſon is generally a counſellor, or other 
perſon well Killed in the law, 

RECOVERY, in law, rhe obtaining 
any thing by judgment or trial at law. 
Recoveries are of two kinds, a true reco- 
very, and a feigned or common one. A 
rue recovery is the actual recovering of 
any thing, or its value, by judgment and 
trial at law: as where a perſon is ſued 
for land, or other things real and per- 
ſonal, and obtains a verdict in his favour. 
A feigned or common recovery, is à for- 
mal act by conſent, made uſe of for the 
better ſecuring of lands, tenements, &c. 
the end and effet of which is; to dock 
and deſtroy eſtates-tail, remainders, and 
reycrhons, and to bar the former owners. 

RECREMENT, in chemiſtry, ſome 
ſuperfluous matter ſeparated from ſome 
other that is uſeful : in which ſenſe it is 
the ſame with ſcoriz, fæces, and cxcre- 
ments. Sge Scoria, Ke 


=2, 4; that 
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RECRIMINA TION, in law, an ac- 
cuſation brought by the accuſed againſt 
the accuſer, upon the ſame tact. 

RECRUILS, in military affairs, new- 
ratſed foldiers, deſigned to ſupply the 
place of thoſe who have loſt their lives in 
the ſervice, or are diſabled by age or 
wounds. 

RECTANGLE, in geometry, the 
/ame with a riglit-angled parallelogram. 
in arithmetic and algebra, a reftangle 
lignifies the ſame with factum or pro- 
dust. 

RECTANGLED, RECTANGULAR, 
or RiGHT-ANGLED, appellations given 
to ſgures and ſolids which have one or 
more right-angles : thus, a triangle with 
one rig | gle is termed a rectangled 
triangle ; alſo parallelograms, with right 
angles, ſquares, cubes, &c. are rectan- 
gular. Solids, as cones, cylinders, &c. 
are alſo ſaid to be rectangular, with ref- 
pet to their ſituation, when their axes 
are perpendicular to the plane of the ho- 
rizon. 

Ihe ancient geometricians always cal- 
led the parabola, the rectangular ſection 
of a cone. 

RECTIFICATION, the art of ſetting 
any thing to rights; and hence, to rec- 
tify the globes, is to fit them for per- 
forming any problem. 

RECT1FICATION, in geometry, the 
finding a right line, equal in length to a 
curve, Sce Curve. 

RECT1IFICATION, in chemiſtry, is 
only the repetition of a diſtillation, or 
ſublimation ſeveral times, in order to ren- 
der the ſubſtance purer, finer, and freer 
from aqueous or earthy parts. he per- 
fection of rectifying ſpirits, according to 
Dr Shaw, depends upon finding out a 
ſimple method of ſeparating all the oil 
and water from it; and he obſerves, that 
the great affinity betwixt the eſſent ial oil 
and ſpirit, is the phyſical cauſe of the dif- 
ſiculty found in the rectification of bran- 
dies. He recommends the way of work - 
ing from a ſpirit largely diluted with wa- 
ter, into watet again ; whereby the eſſen- 
tial oil would, at one operation, be 
doubly ſeparated. 

RECTIFIER, in navigation, an in- 
ſtrument conſiſting of two parts, which 
are two circles either laid one upon, or 


let into the other, and ſo faltened toge- 


ther in their centers, that they repreient 
two compaſſes, one fixed, the other 
moveable ; each of them divided into the 
thirty-two points of the compaſs, and 
three hundred and fixty degrecs, and 

"WS numbered 


there id an index inftcad of the thread. Its 
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numbered both ways, from the north. apd 
the ſouth, ending at the caſt and welt, in 
nincty degrees. The fixcd compaſs re- 
preſents the horizon, in which the north 
and all the other points'of the compaſs 
are fixed and immoveable. The move- 
able compaſs repreſents the mariners 
compaſs, in which the north and all 
other points are liable to variation. In 
the center of the moveable compaſs is 
faſtened a ſilk thread, long cnough to 
reach the outſide of the fix:d compals 
Put if the inſtrument be made of wood, 


uſe is to find the variation of the com- 
paſs, to reciify the courſe at ſea, having 
the amplitud- or azimuth given. 


RECTILINEAR, in geometry, right- 
lincd ; thus figures whoſe perimeter con- 
ſiſts of right lines are fſaid-to be rectili- 
ncar. 

RECTITUDE, in philoſophy, refers 
either to the act of judging or of willing; 
and therefore wha'ever comes under the 
d:nomination of rectitude is eithet what 
is true or what js good; theſe being the 
only objects about which the mind exer- 
ciſes its two faculties of judalug and 
willing. 

RECTOR, a term applicd to ſeveral 
perſons whoſe offices are very diſſerent; 
as, 1. The rector of a pariſh is a clergy- 
man that has the charge and cure of a 
pariſh, and poſleſles all the tythes, &c. 
2- The ſame name is alſo given to the 
chief elective officer in ſcveral forcign 
univerſities, particularly in that of Paris 
3 Reclor is alſo uicd in ſeveral convents 
for the ſuperior officer who governs the 
houſe; and the Jeſuits give this name to 
the ſuperiors of ſuch of their houſcs as arc 
either ſeminaries or colleges. 

RECTORY, a pariſh-church, parſon- 
age, or ſpiritual living, with all its rights, 
tythes. and glebes. We 

RECTUM, ir, anatomy, the third and 
laſt of the large intcſtines or guts, The 
rectum is in length about three hands 
breadth, and its diameter about three 
fingers. It has its begiz.ning at the lower 
vertebræ of the loins, and at the lower end 
is the anus. It is connected to the os ſa- 
crum, the os coccygis, and the urinary 
bladder in men; but in women, to the 
vagina uteri, The coats of the rectum 
are more thick and fleſhy than thoſe of 
any other of the inteſtines : jt has in ge- 
pcral no valves, but it has ſeveral rugæ: 


= abſcuee of valves here is to prevent 
ls ee of the faces from being re- | 
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RECTUS, in anatomy, 4 name com- 
mon to ſeveral pair of muſcles, fo called 
on account of the ſtraightneſe of their 
fibres, as, 1. The rectus major anticus, 
which ariſes from the tranſverſe apophy- 
ſes of the five lower vertebtæ oft! 1 
and is inſerted into the os occipitis. 2. 
The rectus minor anticus, called by 
Cowper, muſculus annuens: this ariſcs 
from the anterior ſurſace of the atlas, or 
ficlt vertebra of the neck, and lies con- 
cealed, as it were, under the former, till 
it is at length inſerted a little b hin it, 
into the os occipitis : theſe two pair of 
mulcles ſerve to move the head forward, 
3. The rectus major poſticus, one of the 
exten ſors of the head, which has its ori- 
ein from the ſpinoſe apophyſis of the cpi - 
ſtrophæus, and is inſerted into the os oe- 
cipitis. 4. The rectus minor poſticus, 
which is alſo one of the ßve extenſors of 
the head, has its riſe from; the poſterior 
part of the atlas, and its end under the 
former. g. The rectus lateralis, which 
ſerves to bend the head on one fide, has 
its origin from the upper ſurface of the 
tranſverſe apophyſis or the atlas; from 
this it aſcends ſtrait with a ſhort body, 
but conſiderably thick: and is inſerted 
partly into the os occipitis, and partly 
into the temporal hone, near the inciſuce 
of the maltoide proceſs. 6. "Fhe rectus 
tibiz, one of the four extenſors of the 
leg, which has its origin from the ante- 
rior and inferior ſpine of the ileum. 

RECURRENTS, in anatomy, a name 
given to ſeveral large branches of nerves 
ſent out by the par vagum, from the 
upper part of the thorax to the larynx. 

RECURRENT VERSES, the fame 
with "thoſe called reciprocal. See & d- 

rocal, ; 

RECUSANTS, ſuch perſons as ac- 
knowledge the pope to be the ſupreme 
head of the church, and refuſe to ac- 
knowledge the king's ſupremacy, who 
are hence called popiſh r-eulfants. Theſe 
are in England charged with double taxcs, 
not merely as Romaniſts, but as recu- 
ſants. ; 

RECUSATION, the deſiring a judge 
to refrain from judging in a certain cauſe, 
on account of his kinſhip, capital enmi- 
ty, &c. to one of the parties. 

RED, in phyfics, one of the ſimple or 
— colours of natural bodies, or ra- 
ther of the rays of light, Sce Colour, 
Light, and Ray. 

The red rays are thoſe wh'ch of all 
others are the leaſt refrangible : hence, 
as Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes the dit- 
rh FTE | _ 
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ferent degrees of refrangibility ariſe from 
the difſcrent magnitudes of the luminous 
particles wheres? the rays conſiſt, the red 


rays, or red light, is concluded to be | 


that which conlilts of the largeſt parti- 
cles. Authors diſtinguiſh three genc ral 
kinds of red; one bordering on the blue, 
as columbiae, or dove-co.our, purple, 
and crimſon. Another bordering on 
yellow, as flame-eolour and orange; and 
between theſe extremes is a medium, 
partaking neither of the one nor the 
other, which is what we pr petly call 
red. Mr. Boy le obſerves, that red is an 
obvious, and generally a plraſing colour; 
and that auciently it was cuſtomary to 
preſent red objects to clepheuts, to render 
them mare fierec; and that the fame 
colour irricates turkey-cocks. He ob- 
ſerves - alſo, that among the ſeveral 
changes of colour wick bodies acquire, 
or diicloſe, by digeſtion, it is very re- 
markable to find a redneſs rather than 
any ether colour in molt tinctures; and 
eren in the more groſs tuluiions made of 
almoſt all concretes that abound cither 
with mineral or vegetable ſulphur, though 
the menſtruum employed about these 
ſolutions, or tincturcs, be never fo lim- 
id. | 
f RED, in heraldry. See Cul, 
RED-BOOK of the Exchequer, an 
ancient record cr manuſcript — 4 in 
the keeping of the king's remembrancer, 
containing divers miſcellany treatiſes re- 
latiog to the times before the Conqueſt, 
REDDLE, à ſoft, heavy red marle, 
of great uſe in colouring; and being 
waſhed and ſreed from its ſand, 1s often 
ſold by our druggil;s under the name of 
bole armenic. 
_ REBEMPTION, in law, a faculty or 
right of re-entering upon lands, &c. 
that have been ſold and aſſigned, upon 
re-imburſing the purchaſe money with 
legal colts. : 
REDOUBT, or REnpovuTE, in for- 
tification, a ſmall ſquare fort, without 
any defence but in front, uſed in tren- 
ches, lines of circumvallation, contra- 
vallation, and approach, as alſo for the 
lodgings of corps de garde, and todefend 
paſlages. In marſhy grounds, redounts 
are frequently made of ſtone works, for 
the ſecurity of the neighbourhood ; their 
face conſiſts of from ten +0 fifteen fa- 
thom, the ditch round them, from eight 
to nine feet broad and deep, and their 
parapets have the ſame thickneſs, _ 
REDUCT, or RepvirT, a military 


RED 


the reſt of the place, camp, &. for at: 
army, gairiſon, &c. to reire to in cats 
of a {urprize, rn 5 

REDUCT, in building, a quirk orc 
little place taken out of a larocr to make 
it more uniform and regular; or for: 
ome other convenience, as for a little 
cabinet zfide of a chimney, for-alcoves, 
&. a | 

REDUCT, or Repu x, among che- 
mills, a powder by which calcined metals 
and minerals are again reduced to their 
regulus, or pure ſubſtance. 

REDUCTION, in the ſchools, a 
manner of bringing a term or propoſitiou 
ich was before oppolite to ſome other 
is be equivalent to it. 

REDUCTION of Sus, a regular 
changing or transforming of an imperfect 
ſy.1og.tm into a perfect one; or it is & 
change of a ſyllogiſm in reſpett of form, 
whereby the neceiſity of the illation or 
inference is made more evident. See 
Syilogiſm, T 

- REDUCTION, in arithmetie; that 
rule hereby number of different deno- 
minations are brought into one denomi- 
nation. Reduction is but the applica- 
tion of multiplication and diviſion, For, 
tirit, a higher denomination is brought 
into a lower one, by multiplying the. 
higher denomination with ſo many of 
the lower as are contained in the higher; 
(tii] keeping them equivalent in value. 
This is called reduction deſcending. Se- 
condly, a lower or inferior denomination 
is reduced into a higher or ſuperior one, 
by dividing the lefler one with ſo many of 
its denomination as is contained in the 
reuter. This is the converſe of the laſt, 
and is termed reduction aſcending, I bus 
pounds are reduced into ſhillings by mul- 
tiplying with 20; ſhillings into pence, 
by multiplying with 12; and pence into 
farthings, by multiplying with 4. On 
the other hand, ſhillings ate reduced inta 
pounds, by dividing with 20; pence in- 
to ſhillings by dividing with 12; and 
farthings into pence, by dividing with 
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Examples. Let it be ired to re- 
dnce 3571. into ſhillings, and thoſe ſhil- 
lings into pence; 357 X 20 = 7140 
the ſhillings in 357 J. and 7140 K 12 => 
$5680 = the pence in 3571. as was res 
quired, Again, let it be required to re- 
duce 85680 d. into ſhillings, and thoſe 
(billings into pounds; 85680 by 1% 
= 7140 = the ſhillings in 357 l. and 


— 


term ſignifving an advantageous piece of 
ground, entrenched, and ſcparated from 


7149 —by 20m 357 l. as was required. 
If there remain any thing in each di- 
vilon, 
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viſion, it is reſpeQively either odd pence, | 


thillings, or farthings; thus 411 3755 
farthings, being reduced, give 42551 
125. 3d. por? 

But when the numbers propoſed to be 
redueed are of ſeveral denominations, and 
it is required to bring them all to the 
loweſt, yon mult reduce, as before, the 
higheſt or preateſt denomination to the 
next leſs, adding the numbers that are 
of that next denomination together; 
th n reduce their ſum to the next lower 
denomination ; adding together all the 
numbers that are of that denomination, 


and fo proceed gradually on until all is 
done 


REDUCTION of Frafims. See Frac- 
Tian. - 

REDUCTION, of Fyuations, in al- 

bra. Sce Equation. 

REDUCTION of a Figure. Defigr, or 
Dravgbt," is the making a copy thereof 
either larger or ſmaller than the original, 
ſtill preſerving the form and proportion. 
The great uſe of the proportional com- 
paſſes is the reduction of figures, &c. 
whence they are called eompaſſes of re- 
duction. 

. There are various methods of reducing 
ſigures, &c. Ihe moſt eaty is by means 
oi the pemagraph, or parailclogram. 

REDUCTION 79 the Eclipnc, in aſtro- 
nomy. The place of any ſtar reduced to 
the ecliptic, is that point where the ſe- 
condary paſſing through the (tar interſects 
the celiptic. | 

REDUCTION, in metallurgy, the 
bringing back metalline ſubſtances which 
have been changed into ſcorix or aſhcs, 
or otherwiſe diveſted of their metallic 
form, into their natural and original ſtatc 
of metals again. 

REDUCTION, in ſurcery, denotes 
an operation whereby a diilocated, lux- 
atcd, or fractured bone is reſtored to its 
former ſtate or place. Sce Luxation and 
$rafiure, : 

REDUNDANCY, or REpunp- 
ANC, a fault in djfeourſe, conſiſting in 
the uſe of a ſuperfluity of words. Words 
perfectly ſynonymous arc redundant, and 
ought to be retrenched. 

REDUNDANT HYPERBOLA, a 
curve of the higher kind, thus called, 
becauſe it exceeds the conic ſection of 
that name, in the number of its hyper- 
bolical legs; being a triple hyperbola 
with {ix hyperbolical legs. 

REDUPLICATION, in rhetoric, a 
Hgure whereby a verſe begins with the 


I, A little reel held in the hand, conſiſt. 
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with. 

REDUPLICATION, in logic, a kind 
of condition expreficd in a propofition 
indicating or aſbgning the manner where- 
in the predicate is attributed to the ſub- 
ject. Hence reduplicative propoſitions 
are ſuch wherein the ſubject is repeated 
with ſome circumſtance or condttion. 
hus, Men, as men are rational 
Kings, as kings, are ſubject to none but 
God.“ 

REED, an ancient Jewiſh meaſure. 
See Meaſure. b 

REEF, in naval affairs, certain ſpaces 
or diviſions of the tail, which are taken 
in, or let out, in proportion to the in- 
creaſe or diminution of 'the wind. Ina 
ſquare fail they are placed parallel to 'its 
upper edge, below one another, at equal 
diſtances, each reef containing abour a 
teventh part of the ſail's depth. and are 
thus formed ; at the boitom of each di- 
viſion there is a row of holes (tr-tchin 
acrofs the fail, through which are inſert 
a number of platted cords, called points, 
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ſcrence of the yard, and theſe bind the 
intermediate ſpace of canvas in plaits 
cloic up to the yard, from end to end; 
the ſail being 
that purpoſe. 
REEF-LINES are uſcd to the courſes 


only, and are palled in ſpiral turns 


through the holes of the reef, and over 


reach the extremities of the reef, an 
then being hauled tight, draw it cloſe up 
to the yard. 944 
REEF-TACKLES are ropes which 
run through holes at cach top-ſail yard 
end, and are faſtened down on the edge 
or lech of the top-fail, immediately 
under the loueit reef, By hauling up 
theſe tackles the reef-band, which con» 
tains the holes, is bound cloſe up to the 


yard, tor the more readily tying the 


points. 
REEI, «of the Leo, in naval aſſairs, a 


fort of winch, or toller, containing four 


or five ſpokes, and an axis; upon which 
is wound the log-line, which meaſures a 
ſhip's way at fea. See the article Log. 

REEL, in the manufaQtories, a ma- 
chine ſerving for the office of recling. 
There are vetious kinds of reels, ſome 
very ſimple, others very complex. Of 
the former kinds thoſe moiſt in uſe are, 


ing of three picces of wood, the biggeſt 
aud 


fame word as the preceding one ends 


in length cach about twice the cicam- 


wered flack down for * 


the head of the fail ſucceſſively, till the 4 


— th Acc a 
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mate, or aqua foitis ; the laſt of, whick- 
is the molt uſual, and is called depart, 
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and longeſt whereof, which does not ex- 
eccil a foot and a half in length, and 1 
of an inch in diameter, is traverſed by 
two qther pieces diſpoſed different ways. 
1. The common reel, or windlace, which 
turns upon a pivot, and has four flights 
traverſed by long pins or tticks, wh-rcon 
the ſkain to be recled is put, and which 
are drawn cloſcr or opened wider,, accord- 


or quartation. To refine gold with an- 
timony, they make ule of a wind fur- 
nace, and a common crucible ot a ſize 
 anſwerallle to the quantity of gold to be 
refined; always taking care that the gold 
and antimony, both together, do not hill 
the crucivle more than half full. After 
ing to the ſkain. the gold is melted in the crucible, the 

REKLING, in the manufacories, | antimony is thrown in in powder: the 
the winding of thread, ſilk, cotton, or | proportion of the antimony to the gold is 
the like, into a ſkain, or upon a bottom, | eight ounces to a poand, if the gold be 
to prevent its entangling. It is allo uſed 1 between fixteen and twenty-two carats 
for the charging or ditcharging of bob- | fine; it it be under ſixteen carats, then 
bins or quills. to uſe them in the manu- | they uſe fice quarters of a pound to eight 


facture of dille rent ſtufis, as thread, ilk, 

cotton, &c. Reeling is performed differ- 

ent ways and on ditterent engines. 
RE-ENTRY. in law, ſignifies the re- 


coarler the gold is. 


ounces of god; and ſtill the greater 
<rantity of antimony is required, the 
As ſoon as they 
have put the antimony into the eructble 


ſuming or reta king that polſeſſion which they cover it, and after they have charged 
any one had lately foregon» ; as where a. the furnace with chareoal, they put on 
p:rion makes a keafe of lands to another, the capital, which is let to ſtand till ſuch 
the leſſor thereby quits the poſſeſſion, time as the crucible is left quite bare 3 
and if the lellce covenants that upon non- then they take off the capital, and leave 
payment of the rent referved, the leſſor | the crucible to cool in the furnace of it- 


may lawfully re-enter, being as much as 
if it was couditioned for the leſſær to take 
the land again into his hands, and re- 
cover the poſſeſſion again by his own act 
without the aſliſtaace of the law. 


ſelf, till ſuch time as they can take it 
out by the hand; then they break it, to 
get out the button, or culot, which is a 
maſs of fine gold, remaining at the bot- 
tom, with the feces of the antimony, 


REEVING, in the ſea-language, the the lilver and copper alloy, and ſome- 


act of thruſting a rope through any hole, 
particularly through the channels of ſe- 
veral blocks, to form a tackle or comphl- 
cation of pullies. 

RE-EX CHANGE, in commerce, a 
ſecond payment of the price of exchange 
or rather the price of a new exchange, 
due upon a bill of exchange that 
comes to be proteſted, and to be re- 


times little particles of gold itſelf over 
it. But notwichſtanding the gold thus 


| prepared is very pure, yet the antimony 


gives it ſuch a har brittle quality, thac 
it cea{es to be ductile, and mult he ſoit- 
enc( by the fire. with ſalt petre and bo- 
rax, to bring it to itſelf, In order te 
this operation, they prepare what is 
called a dry-coppel, which is a coppel 


funded the bearer by the drawer or in- made of crucible carth, that does not im- 
dorſcr. | | bibe like the coppels made of aſhes. 

REFECTION, among eceleſiaſtics, | When the coppel has been ſufficiently 
a ſpare meal or repaſt juſt ſufficing for heated in the refining ſurſace, they put 
the ſupport of lite: hence the hall in the gold into it, and cover it over with 
convents, and other communities, where | charcoal. As ſoon as the gold is dif- 


the monks, nuns, &c. take their refec- folved, which is very ſoon, by reaſon of 


tions or meals in common, is called the 
refectory, . 
REFERENCE, in writing, &c. a 
mark relative to another ſimilar one in 
the margin, or at the bottom of the page, 
where ſomething omitted in the text 15 
added, and which is to be inſerted either 
in reading or copying. 
REFINING, in general, the art of 


purifying a thing; including not only 
the afſaying or refining of metals, but 
likewiſe the clarification of liquors, 

REFINING of Geld is pertarmed three 
Ways, Viz. cither with antimony, ſubli— 


the remains of the antimony, they blow 
it with the bcllows to drive the minctal 
entirely away, which now goes off in 
ſmoak; and add to it, as ſoon as the 
fumes ceaſe, a little (alt-petre and borax 
in powder, which collect the impurities 
that remained upon the dittolution, and 
fx the gold in the coppel in the form of. 
a plate. Then the gold is taken out of 
the coppel, and meitcd again in a cru- 
cible, with an addition of {wo ounces of 
!alt-petre and borax in powder, to cach 
eight ounces of gold, as ſoon as it has 


tceated to fume ; and then it is caſt into 


Wl 
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an ingot, which upon trial is found to falt-petre. In order to refine ſilver with. 
be 4wenty-three carats, twenty- ſix thirty- lead, a coppel is Glled with a mixture of 


ſeconds me. Ihe particles of gold, de- 
tained with the alloy in the fæces of the 
antimony, arc pot out by a dry coppel, 
wich the fame meltings aud ingredients, 
as were uſed iv ſoftening the former: 
and when they are certain, by the aſſay, 
ow much gold that matter -ontains; 
they re ſine it to ſeparate the copper, and 
afterwards make the depart or quarta- 
tion. As for the gold which may be leſt 
{ticking to the dry coppels, it is got by 
breaking and pulverizing the crucibles, 
ard by repeated waſhings of the powder 
6i them. "The method of refining gold 
dy means of ſublimate is this; they be- 
gin the proceſs Ike that with antimony; 
that is, in the fame furnace, with the 
ſame coal; the fame fire, and the fime 
crucibles. When the gold is melted in 
the crucible, they caſt in the ſublimate, 
not in powder, but only broken into 
pieces: the proportion is, if the gold be 
of twenty-two carats, an ounce or an 
ounce an a half, or even two ounces of 
the ſublimate to eight onners of the gold; 
if of twenty carats, tEree onnces; and if 
it be only from eiphteen to twelve, five 
or ſix ounces of the ſublimate to eight of 
the gold, in which laſt cafe they part 
the ſublimate into two, and put in one 
half at a time with the gold into a new 
crucihle; which, when the operation is 
over, leaves the gold of eighteen or 
twenty carats, according as it was in 
FPneneſs before. This done, they put 
the broken ſuhlimate into a crucihleæ with 
the meited gol, covering it immediately 
to {mother the mineral; and then fil! 
the furnace with charcoal, having firſt 

at on the capital ; after à quarter of an 
— they take off the capital, lay the 
crueible bare, and blow off all the aſhes 
an'l oiber impuritics, that may be float- 
ing on the liquid gold, with a pair of 
bellows, This is repeated again, till the 
impurities of the gold are carried off by 
the ſublimate appearing of à bright plit- 
tering colour; aſter which being taken 
'* out of the crucibic, it is caſt into an 
 IJnpot. / 

his method of refining by ſublimate, 
15 heth cheaper and more complete than 


that by antimony; but they are both ex- 


c2e(ing dangerous, by reaſon of the ſul- 
phiiregous a84 artenical exhalations ; on 
whis(: atcount the method of quartation 
is moft Hryctited. 

Rr FIMING of $7::- is performed two 
ways; om wits cad, and the other with 


/ 
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brick-aſhes and aſhes of bullocks and 
other bones. It is ſet on the fire, and 
heated red-hot, in which (tate the filver 
and lead are put in together, in the pro- 
portion of a pound of lead to eight ounces 
of ſilver, and even fomewhat more lead, 
if the filver be very coarſe. As theſe two 
metals melt together, the copper before 


mixed with the filver- diſſipates into 
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imoak, or goes away with the fcum ; 
and ſo does the lead itſolf, lcaving the 
[:lver alone in the coppel in its proper 
degree of ſineneſs. In this method of 
refining, wherein fix or teven thouſand 
pounds may be refined at once, the me- 
tal is drawn out of the coppel two ways; 
the one by plunging in it, while ſtill li- 
quid, a thick har of iron, round which 
the ſilver ſticks in form of a ſhell or 
erult, repeating. this again and again; 
the other is by letting the coppel tand 
till iris cold; in the bottom of which, 
the ſilver fixes in form of a cake. "Uhis 
method of refining ſilver with lead. is 
both the beſt and the cheapeſt ; however, 
for want of workmen who underſtand it, 
that with fait petre ſtill obtains in my 
places; which is performed in a win 
jurnace. They firit reduce the ſilxer to 
bg refined into grains, about the ſize of a 
{mol pra; which is done by firſt melting 
it, then throwing it into a tub of com- 
mon water, and then heating it oer 
again in a boiler. This being done, they 
put it into a crucible; putting to every 
eight ounces of filver, two of falt petre. 
hen they cover the crucible with an 
earthen lid, in the form of a dome, ex- 
actly luted; which lid, however, muſt 
have a little aperture in the middle. 
The crucible being ſet into the furnace, 
and covered with charcoal, which is only 
to be lighted by degrees, at length they 
give it the full force of the fire, to put 
the metal into a perſect fuſion. This is 
repeated three times ſucceſſively, at an 
interval of a quarter of an hour. After 
the third fire they uncover the furnace, 
and let the crucible cool; and at length 
break it, to get out the ſilver, which 
is ſound in a button or culot, the bottont 
of which is very fine ſilver ;* and the top 
mixed with the fæces of the ſalt-petre, 
and the alloy of the filver, and* even 
ſome particles of fine filver. Then they 
ſeparate the cutot from the "impurities, 
and melt it in a ntw cracible 5 andthrow 
charcoal-duſt into the diffylurion, ard 
work the whole brikly together, Then 
” a . cy 
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cover the crucible up again, 2 
the furnace wich coal, and give it a je- 
cond fire. Having done this; they blow 
off the aſhes and impurities with bcllows, 
from off the top of the metal, till it ap- 
pears as clear as a looking-gia's; and 
then they throw in an ounce of borax 
broken to pieces. Ihen, in the laſt 
place, they cover the crucible np again, 
and give it the laſt fire, and after this 
caſt it into ingots, which are found eleven 
nny weight and ſixteen grains fine. 
To recover the ſilver that may be left in 
the feces and ſcoria, they pound them, 
and give them repeated lotions in freſh 
water. Q 
RerrixNning of ſugar, ſulphur, cam- 
phor, &c. See Yugar, Campbor, &c. 
REFLECTION, or Rxrlrx ler, 
in mechanics, the return or regreſſi ve 
motion of a moving body, occaſioned by 
ſome obſtacle which hindered it from pur- 
ſuing its former direction. 
" REFLECTION, in catoptrics, the 
return of a ray of light from the poliſhed 
ſurface of a ſpeculum or mirror. The 
ray, thus returned, is called a reflex, or 
reflected ray, or ray of reflection; and 
the point of the ſpeculum, whence the 
return commences, the point of reflec» 
tion. 0 
General Rules of RETLUTCTToN.— 
1. If a ray of light be reflected from a 
ſpeculum of any form, the angle of in- 
cidence is ever equal to the angle of re- 
flection. This law obtains in percuſſions 
of all kinds of bodies, and, conſequently, 
mult do fo in thoſe of light. 
REFLECTION is alſo uſed, figura- 
tively, for an operation of the mind; 
whereby it turns its view backwards as it 
were upon itſelf, and makes itfelf and 
its own operation the object of its diſqui- 
ſition ; and by contemplating the man- 
ner, order, and laws, which it obſerves 
in perceiving ideas, comparing them to- 
her, reafonia „ Ke. it frames new 
ideas of the relations diſcovered therein, 
REFLEX, or REFLECT, in paint- 
ing, is underſtood of thoſe places in a pic- 
ture which are ſuppoſed to be illuminated 
by a light reflected from ſome other body, 
repreſented in the ſame piece. 
REFLEX Vis10N, that performed by 
means of reſſected rays, as from mir- 


rors. | 
REFLUX of the Sea, the ebbing of 
the water, or its returning from the ſhore. 
vce Tide. 
REFORM, a re-eſtabliſhment, or re- 
** of formerly neglected diſcipline, or 
SL, IV. 


denſer medium obliquely, it w 


REP 


a correction of the reigning abuſes there 


in. 
REFORMATION, the act of reform - 
ing or correcting an error or abuſe in re- 
ligion, diſcipline, or the like. The Re- 
formation, ſo called way of eminence, 
is the ſeparation of the proteſtants from 
the church of Rome, in the beginning 
and towards the middle of the ſixteenth 
century, See Lutherans, | 
REFRACTED, or RzFRACT1VE 


D1 4r., one that ſhews the hours by means 
of ſome tefractive tranſparent fluid. See 


Dialling. 

REFRACTION, in mechanics, the 
deviation of a moving body from its di- 
ret courſe, by reajon of the different 
denſity of the mediqm it moves in; or a 
flexion and change of direction, occaſion» 
ed by a body's falling obliquely out of 
one medium into another of a different 
denſit y. 

REFRACTION of Light, in optics, i; 
an inflexion or deviation of the rays of 
light from their rectilinear courſe, upon 
falling obliquely out of one medium into 
another of a different denſity. Whatever 
ſubſtanes a ray of light paſſes through, 
or if it paſs through a ſpace void 
of all ſubſtance, it is faid, by philo- 
ſophers, to paſs through a medium ; 
and, therefore, if it 2 out of any 
ſubſtance, as in air or glaſs, into a va» 
cuum, or the contrary, it is ſaid to paſs 
out of one medium into another. All 
bodies being endued with an attractive 
force, which is extended to ſome diſtance 
beyond their ſurfaces; when a ray of light 
paſſes out of a rarer into a denſer medium, 
if this latter has a greater attractive force 
than the former, as is commonly the 
caſe, and what we ſhall hereafter alwaya 
ſuppoſe, unleſs it be mentioned to the 
contrary, the ray, juſt before its en- 
trance, will begin to be attracted towards 
the denſer medium, and this attraction 
will continue to act upon it till ſome time 
after it has entered the medium, as we 
ſhall ſhew preſently ; therefore, if a ray 
approaches a denſer medium in a direc- 
tion * to its ſurface, its ve - 
locity will be continually accelerated dur- 
ing its paſſage through the'ſpace in which 
that attraction exerts fitſelf ; and, there- 
fore, after it has paſſed that ſpace, it will 
move on till it arrives at the oppoſite fide 
of the medium, with a greater degree of 
velocity than it had before it entered. So 
that, in this caſe, its velocity only will 
be altered. Whereas, if a ray enters a 

ill not only 
bare 
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have its velocity augmented thereby, but 
its direction will become leſs oblique to 
the furſare, juſt as, when a ſtone is 
thrown downwards obliquely from a pre- 
cipice, it falls to the ſurſace of the ground 
in a diredlion nearer to a perpendicular 
one, than thut with which it was thrown 
by the hand. From hence we fee that a 
ray of light, in paſſing out of a rare into 
2 denier medium, is refracted towards 
the perpendicular; that is, ſuppoſing a 
Ins drawn perpendicularly to the turface 


of the medium, through the point where? 


the ray enters, and extended both ways, 
the ray in paſſing through the ſurface is 
reſradcted or bent towards the perpendicu- 
lar line; or, which is the ſame thing, 
the line which it deſeribes by its motion 
aſter it has paſſed through the ſurface, 
makes a leſs angle with the perpzudicular, 
than the line it deſcribed before. 

RETRACTI1ON, in aſtronomy, is an 
inflettion of the rays of light iſſuing from 
a heavenly. hody, in paſſing through che 
atmoſphere of the earth, whereby the 
aprarcnt altitude of it is increaſed. 

The refractions of the heavenly bodies, 
as the ſun, moon, and ſtars, at all alti- 
tudes except very ſmall ones, will be 
nearly as the tangents of their apparent 
zenith diſtances, drawn into the refpettive 
denſity of the atmoſphere at the places 
and times for which ſuch refractions are 
to be determined ; and therefore, if the 
denſity be the fame, are _y as the 
tangent of their apparent zen'th diſtances, 
But at very ſmall altitudes the refractions 
may be found by this general rule : 

As 1 to 9986, ſo 1s the line of any 
given apparent zenith diſtance, to the 


{ine of an arch; Fr of the difference of 


which arch and the zenith given diftance 
is the refraction ſought, which for an al- 
titude of 59, will come ont 9' 10” 
REFRACTON of Altitude, an arch of a 
vertical circle, whereby the altitude is in- 
creaſed by the refraction. 
REFRACTION of Declination, an arch 
of a circle of declination, whereby the 
deelina: ĩon of the object is either increaſed 
or diminiſhed by the refraction. 
REFRACTION of Longitude, an arch 
of the ecliptic, whereby the longitude of 
the object is increaſed or diminiſhed by 
the refraction. 
REPRACTION of Latitude, an arch of 
a circle of latitude, whereby the latitude 
of a heavenly object is either increaſed or 
diminiſhed by its refraction. 
 ReexfcTioOwn in Ian Chryftal. There 


js 2 double reltacliou in this ſubſtance, | 


| 
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contrary ways, whereby not only oblique 
rays are divided into two, and refracted 
intooppoſte parts, but ven perpendicular 
rays and one half refracted. 
--REFRIGERATIVE, in medicine, a 
remedy which refreſhes the inward parts, 
by cooling them, as clyſters, ptiſans, 

e. 
REFRIGERATORY, in chemiſtry, a 
veſſel filled with cold water through which 
the worm pailes in diſlillations; the uſe 
of which is, to condcnſe the vapours as 
they pals through the worm. : 

REFUGE, a ſanctuary or aſylum. 

REFUGEES, French Proteſlants, who 
by the revocation of the edit of Nantz, 
have been conſtrained to fly from perſe- 
cation, and take reſuge in foreign coun- 
ries, 

REGAL, or Rox At, ſomething be- 
longing to a king. See R-yal. 

REGALIA, in law, the rights and 
prerogatives of a king ; which, according 
to civilians, are fix, viz 1, the power of 
judicature : 2. the power of life and death: 
3. the power of peace and war: 4. a 
right to ſech goods as have no owner, as 
waifs, eſtrays, &c. 5. aſſeſſments; and 
6. the coinage of money. 

REGALI1A is alſo ultd for the appa- 
ratus of a coronation, as the crown, the 


ſcepter with the croſs, that with the dove, 


St. Edward's ſtaff, the globe, and the 
— with the croſs, four ſeveral ſwords, 

e. 

REGAL1A of the Church, the rights and 
privileges which -cathedrals, &c. enjo 
by the grants of kings; and this term 1s 
particularly uſed for ſuch lands and here- 
ditaments as have been given by kings 
to the church. | 

REGARDANT, in heraldry, ſignifies 
looking behind, and is uſed for a lion, or 
other beaſt, with his face turncd towards 
his tail, 

REGENERATION, in theology, the 
act of being born again by a ſpiritual 
birth, or the change of heart and life, ex- 
perienced by a perſon who forſakes a 
courſe of vice, and ſincerely embraces a 
liſe of virtue and piety. * 

REGENT, one ho governs a kin 
dom during the minority or abſence of Ne 
king. : 

REGICIDE, K1xG - Kil.LnR,. a 
word chicfly uſed with ns in ſpeaking of 
the perſons concerned in the trial, 
condemnation, and execution of king 
Charles l. | 

REGIMEN, the regulation of diet, 
and in a more general ſenſe, of all the 

Ron na- 
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hon-natorals, with a view to preſerve or 
reſtore health. Dr. Mead obſerves, with 
re:pect to regimen, that diſcaſes from in- 
anicion are generally more dangerous than 
thoſe which LN from repletion, be- 
cauſe we can more expeditiouſly diminiſh 
than increaſe the juices of the body. 
Upon this account, though temperance is 

enchicial to all men, the ancient phy- 
ſicians adviſed perſons in good health to 
indulge a little now and then, by eating 
and drinking more plentifully then uſual: 
but of the two, intemperance in drink- 
ing is ſafer than in cating; and if a per- 
ſon has committed exceſs in the latter, 
cold water drank upon a full ſtomach 
will help digeſtion ; to which it will be 
of ſervice to add lemon-juice or elixir of 
vitriol, if he has eaten high ſeaſoned 
things, rich ſauces, &c. then let him fit 
up for ſome time, and afterwards ficep. 
But if a man happens to be obliged to 
faſt, he ought to avoid all laborious work. 
From ſatiety it is not proper to paſs di- 


rely to ſharp hunger, nor from hunger 


to ſatiety ; neither will it be fafe to in- 
dulge abſolute reſt immediately after ex- 
ceſſive labour, nor ſuddenly to fall to 
hard work after long idlenefs. In a word, 
all changes in the way of living ſhould be 
made by degrees. It is alſo bene ficial to 
vary the ſcenes of life, to be ſometimes in 
the «rang ſometimes in town ; to go 
to ſea, to hunt, to be at reſt now and 
then, but more frequently to uſe exerciſe, 
and a moderate ſleep. The ſofter and 
milder Kinds of aliment are proper for 
children, and for youths the ſtronger, 
Old people ought to leſſen the quantity 
of their food, and increaſe that of their 
drink, But yet ſome alluwance is to be 
made for cuſtom, eſpecially in the colder 
climates, like ours; for as in theſe the 
appetite is keener, ſo is the digeſtion bet- 
ter performed. In the ſummer, fays Dr. 
Brookes, when the ſpirits and fluid parts 
are apt to evaporate, the aliment ſhould 
be light, moiſt, fuid, and cafy of dige!tion, 
repair the Joſs with the greater ſpeed: 
and as digeſtion depends in part on the 
due preparation of the aliments, it is ne- 
ceſſaty to chew them well, eſpecially if 
they are hard, that they may be the more 
intimately mixed with the ſaliva; for 
thoſe who eat in a hurry, without much 
chewing, are very ſubjec to indigeſtions. 
It is well known, the cold ftops the 
pores, and diminiſhes perſpiration. To 
ſhun this inconvenience, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to pat on winter garments pretty 
carly, and leave them off late, and net 


ö rods 
to paſs too ſuddenly from a hot into 2 
cold air, and to avoid drinking any thing 
cold, when the body is hot, or when a 
-perſon has been for ſome time ſpeaking 


in public. In ſhort, the paſſions and at- 
fecyons of the mind produce very tſenkble 
cfects. Joy, anget, fear, and ſorrow, 
are the principal, In the firſt, the ſpirits 
are hurried with too great vivacity z in 
fear or dread, they are as it were, curb- 
ed and concentrated; and continual for- 
row and anguith of mind render the flu- 
ids of the body thick, and the blood un- 
apt for a due circulation, whence proceed 
many chronic difcaſes : it is therefore, on 
all accounts, as much our intereſt as our 
duty, to keep the paſſions within due 
bounds, and to preſerve an inward fe- 
renity, calmneſs, and tranquility. 

REG1MEen, in chemiſtry, ſignifies the 
due regulation of fire. See Fire. : 

REGIMEN, in grammar, that part of 
* or conſtruftion, which regulates 
the dependeney of words, and the alte“ 
rations whicli one occaſions in another. 

REGIMENT, in war, a body of men, 
eitacr horſe or ſoot, commanded by a 
colonel. 

REGION, in geography, a large ex- 
tent of land, inhabited by many people 
of the ſame nation, and incloſed within 
certain limits or bounds. | | 

Rr rox, in phyſiology, is taken for 
a diviſion of our atmoſphere, which is 
divided into the upper, middle, andlower 
regions. Sec Atme ſpbere. h 

Ethereal REGION, in coſmography, is 
the whole extent of the univerſe, in which - 
is included all the heavenly | bodics, and 
even the orb of the fixed ſtars. Ses 
Atber. 1 

Elementary REG10N, according. to the 
Ariſtotelians, a ſphere terminated by the 
concavity of the moon's orb, compre- 
bending the atmoſphere of the earth. 

REG1o0N, in anatomy, a diviten of 
the human body, etherwiſe called ca- 
vity, of which anatomiſts reckon three, 
viz, the upper region, or. that of the 
head; the middle region, that of the 
thorax or breaſt ; and the lower, the ab- 
domen, or belly. | 5 8 

REGISTER, a public book, in which 
is entered and recorded memoirs, acts, 
and minutes, to be had recourie to occa- 
ſionally, for knowing and proving mats 
ters of fact. 

REGISTER is alſo uſed for the clerk 
or keeper of a regi ſter. 

REG1$STER, in printing, is diſpoſing 
of the forms on the preſs, fo as that the 
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fines and pages printed on one ſide of 
the ſheet, fall exactly on that of the 
other. 

REG1STER, among letter- founders, 
one of the inner parts of the mould, in 


"which the printing-types are calt. 


RrGai87eRs, in clemiltry, holes, or 

chinks with ſtopples, contrived in the 
ſides of furnaces, to regulate the fire; 
that is, to make the heat more intenſe, 
or remiſs, by opening them to let in the 
air, or keeping them cloſe to exclude 
It, 
- REGLET, or Riot, in architec- 
ture, a flat narrow moulding, uſed chiefly 
in pannels and compartments, to fepa- 
rate the parts or members from one ano- 
ther, and to form knots, frets, and other 
vrnaments. 

REGLETS, or RiGLzws, in print- 


- ing, thin flips of wood, exa#tly plancd 


to the ſize of the body of the letter. 
- | REGRATOR, or ReGzaTEr, in 
tw, formerly fignified one who bought 
wholeſale, or by the great, and told again 
by retail: but the term is now ulſcd for 
one who buys eny wares or victuals, and 
te!!s them again in the ſame market, or 
fair, or within ſive miles round it, 
REGULAR, the relation of any thing 
conformable to the rules of art. 
REGULAR Figure, in geometry, a 
figure both equilateral and cquiangu- 
lar, 
Nr AR, or Platenic Brdy, a ſoliil ter- 
mination on all ſides by regular, ſimilar and 
ual planes, and whote folid angles are all 


equal. Ihe ſolid bodies are the tve follow- 


ing : 1. The tetrahedron, which is a pyra- 
mid, comprehended under four equal and 
equilateral triangles. 2. [he hexahedron, 
or cube, whoſe ſurface is compoſed of ſix 
equal ſquares. 3. The octahedron, which 
is bounded by _ equal and equilateral 
triangles. 4. The dodecahedron, which 
ie contained under twelve equal and equi- 
lateral pentagons. 3. Ihe icolahedron, 
conſiſting of twenty equal and cquilateral 
triangles. Theſe five are all the regular 
bodies in nature. 

""REGVLAR Curves, ſoch as proceed 
gradually in the fame geometrical man- 
ner, with regard to their curvatures. 
Rr Lax, in a monattery, a perſon 
who has taken the vows. - 

RrauLaR Prien, a prieſt in ſome re- 
ligious order; in comradiltinction to a ſe- 
catar prieſt, or one that lives lu the world 


at lata. 


! REGULATOR of a Watch, the ſmall 
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ſpring belongivg ta the ballance; ſeryiny 
to adjuſt its motions, and make it go 
faſter or flower. 

REGULUS, in chemiſtry, an imper- 
tect metallic ſubſtaiice, that falls to the 
bottom of the crucible, in the melting of 
ores, or impure metallic ſubſtances. 

REGULUS, ia aſtronomy, a ftar of 
the firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation 
Leo, called alfo from its fituation, cor Ao- 
nis, or the lion's heart. See Leo. 

REHEARSAL, in muſic, and the 
drama, an eſſay or cxpcrtment of ſome 
compolition generally. made in private, 
previous to its repreſcntation or perform- 
ance in public, in order to render the 
actors and performers more perſect in their 
parts, i 
REIMBURSEMENT, in commeree, 
the act of repaying another the expences 
he has been at on our account. 

REIN-DEER, in zoology, a ſpecies of 
the ceryus, with horns ramoſe and ey- 
lindric, with their tops palmated. This 
is a large and beautiful ſpecies, not in- 
ferior to the elk in ſize or ſtrength, but 
greatly exceeding it in form; it is of the 
lize of a ſmall horſe, but its ſhape is ex- 


actly that of the red-deer, It is a native 


of the northern regious, there being no 
country ſo far north as not to afford it, 
where it is of vaſt uſe to the inhabitants, 
as a beaſt of draught. k 
REINFORCEMENT, in war, a freſh 
upply of men, arms, ammunition, &e. 
REINS, in anatomy, the ſame with 
the kidneys. See Kidneys. "IE 
REJOINTING, in architecture, fill- 
ing up the joints of the (tones in build- 
ings. : 
KE OIN DER, in law, the de- 
fendant s anſwer to the plaintiff s repli- 
cation or reply. 1 
RELAPSE, a falling again into a 
danger, evil, or diſcaſe, from which a 
perſon has eicaped. 5 
RELATION, Ratio, in'philofophy, 
the matual reſpe of two things,' or what 
each is with regard to the other. | 
Relations make the Izrgeſt daſs of our 
perceptions, ſinee every ſingle object ad- 
mits of almoſt innamerable comparifons 
with others : thus, if we compare one 
thing with another in reſpect of bulk, we 
get the ideas of greater, leis, or equality; 
if in reſpect of time, of older aud young- 
er; and fo for other relations, which we 
can purſue at pleaſure, almoſt without 
end; whence it is cafy to conceive, how 
very extenſive ths tribe of our percep- 
tions 
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tions muſt be. However, here, as well 

as in the other Kinds of our complex 

ideas, we bound ourſelves for the molt 
to ſuch compariſons, as the exigen- 
cies of ſociety, the wants of life, and the | 
different proteſſions of men render neceſ- 
fary ; and are more or leſs accurate in 
tracing out the relations of things, ac- 
cording to rhe degree of importance they 
appear to have in theſe reſpefts. The 
relations of men one to another, ariſing 
either from the ties of blood, their ſeveral 
ranks and places in the community, or a 
mutual intercourſe of good offices, being 
of great weight and concern in the com- 
merce of life, have in a peculiar manner 
engaged our attention, and are thereſore 
very minutely deſcribed. For the ſame 
reaſon men have found it neceſſary to de- 
termine as cxactly as poſſible, the various 
dependence of things, as their happineſs 
is ncarly connected with this knowledge. 
When we conſider objects merely in re- 
ſpect of cxiſtence, as either giving or re- 
ceiying it, we come by the relative ideas 
of cauie and eſſect, which are very nearly 
conneRed with the welfare of mankind; 
| being evident, that the ſeveral ſchemes 
and purpoſes of life are all conducted 
upon a previous ſuppolifion, that certain 
known cauſes will have their uſual regu- 
har eſſects, and ſuch and ſuch actions be 
attended with ſuch and ſuch conſequences. 
But there are other relations of this kind, 
as when we alſo take in the additional 
gifts of a capacity for happineſs, and the 
means of attaining it; which conſtitutes 
the relation of creator aud creature, in 
the more folemn acceptation of theſe 
words, Again, when we conſider the 
1 Author of our being, not only as 
creator of the univerie, but alſo as 
preſerving and holding it together, and 
prcſiding over the preſent frame of things 
with uncontrouled dominion ; he then 
appears under the notion of a moral go- 
vernor, to whomwe are accountable for our 
actions, and the uſe we make of thoſe pow- 
ers and faculties we derive from him. And 
thus we may, in ſome meaſure, perceive 
how the mind proceeds in comparing its 
ideas together, and by what views it is 
chiefly governed in framing the com- 
pound notions of this claſs, by which it 
repreſents the various habitudes of things. 
Moral actions are nothing but relations, 
it being their conformity or diſagreement 
with ſome rule that makes them either 
good or bad, or indifferent; and indeed, 


we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between 1 moulded or cult. 
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the poſitive idea of the ation, and the 
reference it has to a rule. as 452 

RerAaT10N, in geometry, the ſame 
with ratio, "To 

RerAartion, in grammar, the correſ- 
pondence which words have to one au- 
ther in conſtruction. 

RELATIVE, ſomething” relating to, 
or reſpecting another. 

RELATIVE TERMS, in logic, words 
which imply a relation: ſuch as maſter 
and fervent, huſband and wife, &e. 

RELAY, a ſupply of horſes placed on 
the road, and appointel to be ready for 
a traveller to change, in order to make 
the greater expedition, 

RELAY, in tapeſtry, an opening 
left, where the colours and figures are 
to be changed, when the piece is fi- 
niſhed. N 

RELEASE, in law, an inſtrament in 
writing by which eſtates, rights, titles, 
entries, actions, and other things are 
extinguiſhed and diſcharged ; and ſome» 
times transferred, abridged, or enlarged ; - 
and, in general, it ſigniſies one 's 
ering up or diſcharging the right or ac+ 
tion he has, or claims to have, agaiuſt 
another, or his lands, '&c, 

RELICS, in the Romiſh church, the 
remains of the bodies or cloaths of ſaints 
or rartyrs, and the inſtruments by which 
they were put to death, devotedly preſerv- 
ed, in honour to their memory; kiſſed, 
revered, and carricd in proceſſion. 

Relict, in law, the ſame with widow. 
See Widow. 

RELIEVE, in a military ſenſe, is to 
ſend off thoſe men that are upon duty, 
and to bring others to take their place: 
thus, to relieve the guard, the trenches, 
&c. is to bring frelh men upon duty, 
and to diſcharge thoſe who were upon 
duty. . ; 

RELIEVING-TACKLES, in na 
affairs, two — — paſſing undet 
the bottom of a ſhip when ſhe is laid on 
a careen, to bring her upright again, 
when it may be diſſicult to right her with 
out them. They are paſſed under the 
keel, and faſtened to the upper part of 
the oppoſite ſide, or the fide fartheſt 
from the ſhore or Wharf, where the caxcen 
tackles are faſtened, . 

RELIEVO, or RELIEF, in ſculpture, 
c. the projetture, or ſtanding out of & 
figure, which ariſes prominent from the 
ground or plane on which it is formed : 
whether that figure be cut with the chit- 

There are three 
7 | 
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kinds or degrees of felievo, viz. alto, 
hallo, and demi-relletu. The alto-relie- 
vo, called alfo haur-rclief or high relicvo, 
is when the figure is formed after nature, 
and projects as mech as the life. Baſſo- 
relievo, baſs- relief, or low relicvo, is 
when the work is raiſed but a little from 
the ground, as in medals, and the fron- 
tiſpicces of buildings; and particularly 
in the hiftorics, feſtoons, ſoliages, and 
other ornaments of friczes. Demi-relie- 
vo is when one half of the figure riſes 
from the plane. When, in a baſſo-relic- 
vo, there ute parts that fland clear out, 
detached from the reſt, the work is call» 
ed demi- baſſo. 

In architecture, the relievo or projec- 
ture of the ornaments, ought always to 
be proportioned to the magnitnde of the 
buiiding it adorns, and to the diſtance at 
which it is to he viewed. 

RELIEVO, or RELIEF, in painting, 
is the degree of boldneſe with which the 
fipures ſeem, at a due diſtance, to ſtand 
out ſrom the ground of the painting 
RELIGION, that worſhip and ho- 
mage which is due to God, conſidered as 
our creator, preſerver, and moſt bounti- 
ful bene factor. As our affections depend 
on our opinions of their objects, it teems 
to be among the brit duties we owe to. 
the Author of our being, to form the 
leaſt imperfect, ſince we cannot form per- 
tect, conceptions of his character and ad- 
miniĩſtration; ſor ſuch conceptions will 
render out religion rational, and our diſ- 
poſit ions refined. If our opinions are di- 
minut ive and diſtorted, our religion will 
be ſuperſtitious, and our temper abject. 
Thus, if we afcribe to the Deity that 
falſe majeſty, which conſiſts in the un- 
benevolent and ſullen (xerciſe of mere 
vill or power, or ſuppoſe him to delight 
in the proſtrations of ſervile fear, or as 
ſervile praite, he will be worſhipped with 
mean adulation, and a profuſion of com- 
pliments. If he be loo“ d upon as a 
tern aud im > able Ling, delighting in 
vengeance, he will de adored with pomp- | 
ous offeriays, or whatever clſe may be 
thought proper to ſouth and molify him, 
But if we believe perfect goodneſs to be 
the character of the Supreme Being, and 
that he loves thoſe who reſemble him 
moſt, in this, the molt amiable of his 
attributes, the worſhip paid him will be 
rational and ſublime, and his werſhip- 
pers will ſeek to pleaſe him by imitating 
that goodnels which they adore. In- 
deed, wherever rigiit conceptions of the 
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when he is conſidered as the inexhauſted 
ſource of light, and love, and joy, as 
acting in the joint character of a father 
and governor, what vencration and gra- 
titude muſt ſuch conceptions, thoroughly 


ral and deligh:ful mult it be to one whoſe 
heart is open to the perception of truth, 
and of every thing fair, grcat, and won- 
derful in nature, to engage in the exer- 
ciſes of religion, and to contemplate and 
adore him, who is the fir(t fair, firſt 

reat, and firft wonderful; in whom wiſ- 
pe power, and goodneſs dwell vitally, 
eſſentially, aud act in perfect concert? 
What grandeur is here, to fill the moſt 


gage the moſt ardent love ! what a maſs 
| of wonders, in ſuch exuberance of per- 
fection, to aſtonith and delight the hu- 
man mind, through an unfailing dura-- 
tion! When we conſider the unſullied 
purity, and abſelute perfection of the 
divine nature, and reflect on the imper- 
fection and various blemiſhes of our own, 
and the ungrateſul returns we have made 
to his goodneſs, we mult fink, or be 
convinced we onght to fink, into the 
decpeſt kumility and proſt ration of ſeul 
before him, and” be conſcions that it is 
our duty to repent of a temper and con- 
duct ſo unworthy of our nature, and is 
unbecoming our obligations to its author, 
and to reſolve and endeavour to att a 
wiſer and a better part for the future. 
And if the Deity is conſidered as the fa- 


with infinite tenderneis, and, in a parti» 
cular manner, all good men; nay, who 
delights in goodneſs even in its moſt im- 
perfect degrees ; what reſiguation, what 
dependence, what generous confidence, 
what hope in God, and in his all-wiſe 
providence, mult ariſe in the ſoul that is 
poſſelled of ſuch amiable views of him. 
We mult farther obſerve, that all thoſe 
aſſections which regard the Deity as their 
immediate and primary object, are vital 
energies of the ſoul, and — 
exert themſelves into act, and, like 


activity by that exertion ; it is therefore 
our duty, as well as higheſt intereſt, of- 
ten, at ſtated times, and by decent and 
ſolemn aQs, to adore the great original 
of our exiſtence, to expreſs our vencration 
and love by a devout recognition of his 
perſections, and to evidence our gratitude 
by celebrating his goodnets, and thank- 
fully acknou ledeing all his benefits; by 


Deity, and his providence, Prevail, 


Proper exercilcs ot ſorrow ang humilia- 
| tion 


believed, excite in the mind? how natus- - 


enlarged capacity! what bcauty, to en- 


ther of mercics, who loves his creatures 


other energies, gain ſtrength or greater 
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tion to confeſs our ingratitude and folly, 
to ſignify our dependence on God, our 
eonfidence in his goodneſs ; and our re- 
ſignation to the diſpoſals of his provi- 
dence; and this is not only in private, 
but in public worſhip, where the preſence 
of our fellou- creatures, and the powerful 
contagion of the ſocial aſſections, conſpire 
to kindle and ſpread the devout flame 
with greater warmth and energy. 

Religion is divided into natural and 
revealed. By natural religion is meant 
that knowledge, veneration, and love of 
God, and the practice of thoſe duties to 
him, our fellow- creatures, and ourſelves, 
which are diſcoverable by the right exer- 
ciſe of our rationa' faculties. from conſi- 
dering the nature aud perfections of God, 
and our relation to him and to one ano- 
ther, Sec Eris. 

And bv revealed religion is meant. na- 
tural religion explained, enforced, and 
enlarged. from the expreſs declarations of 
God himſclf, and from the mouths or 
pens ot his prophets, &c. 

Religion, in 2 more contraſted ſenſe, 
is uled for that ſyitem of faich and wor- 
ſhip which obtain in ſeveral countries of 
the world; and even for the various ſects 
into which each religion is divided. 

RELIQUAKY, a ſhrine or caſket, 
wherein the relics of a dead faint are 
kept, | 
REMAINDER, in law, an eſtafe in 
lands tenements, or rents, not to be 
enjoyeit tilt atter a term of years. or an- 
other peivon's deceaſe: thus, a perſon 
grants lands or t-nements to one perion, 
for a term. of years, or for life, and the 
ve mainder to another perioh for life, or 
in fee. 

REMAINDER, in mathematics, 
what is left after taking a leſſer number 
out a a-greater. 

RUVEDY, in medicine, a preparation 
applied either internally or externally, 
for the cure of a diſeaſe, 

FEMINISCENCE, that power of the 
human mind, whereby it recollects itſelf, 
or calls again into its remembrance ſuch 
dens or notions as it had really forgot: 
in which it differs from memory, which 
is a treaſuring up of things in the mind, 
and keeping them there, without forget- 
ting them. . 

RE VISSION, in phyſics, the abate» 
ment of the power, or efficacy of any 
quality, in oppoſition to the increaſe of 
the ſame, which is called intenſion. 

REMISSION, in medicine, is when 2 
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off before it returns again, as-is common! 


in fevers, which do not quite intermit. 

REMITTANCE, in commerce, the 
tralhe or return of money from one place 
to another, by bills of exchange, orders, 
or the like. 

REMITTER, in law, where a perſon 
has two titles to lands, &c. and he comes 
to ſuch lands by the laſt title, which 


proving deſective, be ſhall be reſtored to, 
and adjudged in, by virtue of Iris former” 


more ancicat title, this is called remit- 
ter, 


tion or humble ſupplicat ion, addreſſed to 
a king, or other ſuperior, beſeeching him 
to reflect on the inconveniences, or ill 
— 4 of ſome order, edict, or the 
like. 

REMORA, the ſuck-fiſh, in ichthyo- 
logy, a ſingular fiſh which grows to about 
nine inches in length, and more than 
two in diameter in the largeſt part of the 
body, which is near the head, whence it 
becomes gradually ſmaller tothe tail; the 
back is convex, the belly flat, and the 
lides are romided by means of the ſtrue · 
ture of its head. his fiſh applies itſelf 
firmly to any ſolid body that it pleaſes ; 
and is frequently found ſticking to 
= bottom of ſhips, and often — 


REMOUNT, in war. Ts remonnt 


the cavalry, is to furniſh troopers or dra- 


goons with freſh horſes, inſtead of fuck 
as have been killed or diſabled in the 


vice. ” * * 


RENCOUNTER, in the military arty... 
an engagement of two little bodies or 
parties of forces; in which ſenſe it ſtandæa 


in oppoſition to a pitched battle. | 


REMONSTRANCE, an expoſtula« 
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RENCOUNTKRE, or RENCON TRE 


in hcraldry, is applied to animals, when 
the 
bot 
right forward, as if they came to meet 
the preſon before them. ; wn 

RENDERING, in fea affairs, fliding 
or yielding through any place, as in the 
ſeveral holes, or channels of the blocks 
of a tackle, When all he parts yield, or 
draw, without imerruption, they are ſaid 
to render. : 

RENDEZVOUS, or RENDEVOUS, 
a place appointed to meet in, at a certain 
day and hour. 

RENITENCY, among philoſophers, 
that force in ſolid bodies, whereby they 


reſiſt the impulſe of other bodies, or re. 


act as much as they are ated on. 


diſtempet abates, but does not g quite RENT, in law, a ſum of money, or 


ſhew their head in front, with. 
eyes, &c. or when the face ſtands - 
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other con ſideration, iſſuing yearly out of 


lands or tenements. X 


RENTAL, à roll in which the rents 
of manors are ſet down, for the lord's 
ailiff thereby to collect the fame. It 
contains the lands let to each tenant, with 
their names, and the feveral rents ariſing. 

RENVERSE“, in heraldry, is when 


any thing is ſet with the bead down» 


wards, or contrary to its natural way of 
ftanding. Thus, a chevron renverte, is 


a chevron with the point downwards. 


1 hey uſe alſo the ſame term when a bealt 
is laid on its back, 

RENUENTES, in 2 a pair 
of muſcles of the head, thus called as be- 
ing antagoniſts to the annuentes, and 
lerving to throw the head Lackwards. 

RENUNCIA TION, the act of re- 
nouucing, abdicating, or rcliaquiſhing 
any right, real or pretcuded. 

REPAIRING, or REPARATION, 


the act of retrieving, mending, or eſta- 


bliſhing a building, or other work, da- 
maged or gone to decay. 

REPARTEE, or REPARTY, a ready 
ſmart reply, eſpecially in matters of wit, 
humour, or 1aille:y. 

REPARTTTION, a dividing or ſhar- 
ing a thing a ſecond time. 

REPEALING, in law, the revoking 
or annulling of a ſtatute, or the like, 

REPEAT, in mulic, a character 
ſhewing that what was laſt played or ſung 
muſt be repeated, or gone over again, 

REPELLANTI'S, in medicine, reme- 
dies which drive back a morbid humour 
into 'the maſs of blood, from which it 
was nnduly ſecreted. 

REPERCUSSION, in muſic, a fre- 

ent repetition f the fame ſound, 

REPERTORY, a place wherein things 
are regularly diſpoſed, fo as to be eaſily 
ſound when wanted. The indices of 
books are repertories, ſhewing where the 
maters ſcught for are treated of. Com- 
mon · place books are alſo kinds of repcr- 
torics. 

REPETITION, in muſic, denotes re- 
iterating, or playing over again, the 
ſame part of a compoſition, whether it be 
a whole ſtrain, part of a ſtrain, or double 
Nrain, &c, 

REPETTTION, in rhetoric, a figure 
which gracefully and emphatically repeats 
either the ſame word, or the ſame ſenſe 
in different words, 

 REPLAN'FING, in gardening, the 
aft of planting a ſecond time. See Plant - 
7. 
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 REPLETION, in, medicine a plent- 
tude or plethora. See Pletbora. 

Replction is more dangerous than ina» 
nition, Bleeding and diet are the grear 
reſources when a perſon is incommoded 
with a repletion. Repletion is ſometimes 
alſo uſed where the (ſtomach is overloaded 
with too much cating or drinking. The 
phyſicians hold all repletion to be preju- 
dicial, but that of bread is of all others 
the worſt. 

REPLET1ION, in the canon law, is 
where the revenue of a benefice or bene- 
fices is ſufficient to fill or occupy the whole 
right or title of the graduate who holds 
them. Where there is a repletion, the 

rty can demand no more by virtue of 

is degrees. In England, where bene- 
fices are not appropriated to degrees, re- 
pletion, ſtrictly ſpeaking, has no place. 

REPLEVIN, in law, a remedy granted 
on a diſtreſs, by which the firſt poſſeſſor 
has his goods reſtored to him again, on 
his giving ſecurity to the ſheriff that he 
will puriue his action againſt the party 


diſtraining, and return the goods or cat- 


tle, if the taking them ſhall be adjudged 
lawful. 

REPLEVISII, in law, ſignifies to ad- 
mit one to mainprize upon ſurety. 

REPLEVY, in law, is a tenant's 
bringing a writ of replevin, or replegiari 
facias, where his goods are taken by diſ- 
treſs for rent; which muſt be done withia 
five days after the diſtreſsy otherwiſe at 
the five days end, they are to be appraiſed 
and fold. 2 W. and M. c. 5. This word 
is alſo uſed for bailing a perſon, as in the 
caſe of a homine replegiando. 

REPLICATION, in logic, the aſ- 
ſuming or uſing the ſame term twice in 
the ſame propolition. 

REPORT, the relation made upon 


oath, by officers or perſons appointed to 


viſit, examine, or eſtimate the ſtate, ex- 
pences, &c. of any thing. 

REPORT, in law, a public relation 
of cafes judiciouſly argued, debated, re · 
ſolved, or adjudged in any of the king's 
courts of juſtice, with the cauſes and rea- 
ſons of the ſame, as delivered by the 
judges. 

REPOSE, in poetry, the ſame with 
reſt and panſe. Sce Refs. | 

REPOSE, in painting, certain maſſe 


and large aſſemblages of light and ſhade, 


which being well conducted, prevent the 
confuſion of objects and figures, by en- 
gaging and fixing the eye ſo as it cannot 


attend to che other parts of the 2 
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confider the ſeveral. groups gradually, 
proceeding, as it were, from ſtage to 


ttage. . 

REPOSITORY, a ſtore-houſe, or place 
in which things are laid up, and pre 
ſerved. * 

REPRESENTATION, in the drama, 
the exhibition of a theatrical piece, toge- 
ther with the ſcenes, machines, &c. 

REPRESEN FL ATIVE, one who perſo- 
nates or ſupplies the place of another, and 
is inveſted with his right and authority. 
 REPRIEVE, or REPRIVE in law, is 
ſuſpending or deferring the execution of 
the law upon a priſoner, for a certain 
time ; or a warrant from the king for de- 
ferring the execution of a ns con - 
demned. ö 

REPRISAL'S, a right which princes 
claim of taking from their enemies any 
thing equivalent to what they unjulily de- 
tain from them. 

REPRIZE, or REPRISE, at fea, is 

a merchant-ſhip which, after its being 
taken by a corſair, privateer, or other 
enemy, 15 retaken by the oppoſite party. 
I a veflel, thus retaken, has been twen- 
ty-four hours in poſſeſſion of the enemy, 
ſhe is deemed a legal prize; but if it be 
xetaken within that time, ſhe is to he re- 
| ſtored to the proprietor, with every thing 
therein, upon his allowing one third to 
the velſel who made the reprize. Alto, 
if the reprize had been abandoned by the 
enemy, either in a tempeſt, or from any 
. other cauſe, before ſhe has been taken in- 
to any port; ſhe Is to be reſtored to the 
proprietor. 
+ REPRIZES,- in law, deductions or 
payments annually made out of a manor 
or lands; as rent-charges, penſions, an- 
nuitics, &c. 1 

REPROBATION, in theology, a de- 
cree by which God is ſimpoſed either 
trom all eternity, or from the creation of 
the world, to conſign over to eternal mi- 
tery the greateſt part of mankind, and to 
1ave none of the human race except thoſe 
whom he made the heirs of glory by 
eleQian. Caſuiſts diſtinguiſh two kinds 
of - reprobation, poſitive and negative. 

Politive reprobation, is that by which 
_ God is ſuppoſed to create men with a po- 
ſitive and abſolute reſolution to damn 
them cternally; and negative reproba- 
tion is that whereby God, though he 
creates all men with a ſincere deſire to 
ſave them, and furniſhes them with all 
the neceſlary means of ſalvation, ſo that 


vor ſome time; and thus leading it to 


all may be ſaved that will, yet ices there 
Vor. IV. 
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are ſeveral who will not do it, with the 
aids he ſhall afford them, and fees, / at 
the ſame time, they would do it with 
certain other aids, which he ſecs, but will 
not give them. 

REPTILES, in natural hiſtory, a 
kind of animals denominateil from their 
creeping or adyancing on the belly. Or 
reptiles are a genus of animals and in- 
ſes, which, inſtead of feet, reſt on ons 
part of the body, while they advance for- 
ward with the reſt. Such are carth- 
worms, ſnakes, caterpillars, &c. In- 
deed, moſt of the clais of reptiles have 
feet, only thoſe very ſmall, and the legs 
remarkably ſhort ia proportion to the 
bulk of the body. 

Naturalifts obſerve a world of art ful 
contrivaſice for the motion of reptiles. 
Thus, particularly, in the carth- worm, 
Dr. Willis- tells us, the whole body is 
only a chain of annular muſcles; or, as 
Mr. Derham fays, it is only one contl- 
nued ſpiral muſcle, the orbicular fibres 
whereof being contracted, render each 


"ring narrower and longer than before; 


by which means it is enabled, like the 
worm of an augre, to bere iis pallage iu- 
to the earth. Its reptile motion might 
alſo be explained by a wire wound on a 
cylinder, which when flipped off, and 
one end extended and held faft, will 
bring the other near to it. So the cartit- 
worm having ſhot out or extended his 
body (which is with a wretthing) it 
takes hold by theſe ſmall fect it bath, 
and fo contracts the hinder part of its 
body. Dr. T — adds, that when the 
fore part of the body is ftretched out, 
and applied to a plane at a diſtance, the 
hind part relaxing and ſhortening, is ca- 
Gly drawn towards it as u center, 

Its feet ate diſpoſed in a quadruple row 
the whole length ot the worm, with 
which, as with io many hooks, it faſtens 
down ſomerimes this and ſometimes that 
part of the body to the plane, and at the 
lame time ſtretches out or drags aſter it 
another. 

The creeping of ſerpents is efic ted af- 
ter a ſomewhat different manner; there 
being a diilerence in their ſtructure, in 
that theſe laſt have a campages of bones 
articulated together. 

The body here is not drawn together, 
but as it were complicated; part ct it be- 
ing applicd on the rough ground, and the 
rell cjaculated and (hot from it, which, 


being ſet on the ground in its turn, 


brings the other aſter it. The {pine of 


\ the back variouſly wreathed has the ſeme 
I ce ct 
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ef7:& in leaping, as the joints in the feet 
of other animals; they make their leaps 
by means of muſeles, and extend the pli- 
cz or folds. ; 

REPTILE is alſo uſcd by ſome bota- 
nical writcrs, to ſignify plants which 
creep upon the earth, unleſs ſuſtained 
by ſome other plauz, prop, &c. as cu- 
cumbers, melons, the vinc, &c. 

REPUBLIC, commonwealth, a po- 
pular ſtate or goverument; or a nation 
where the people have the goverament in 
their own hands. 

REPUPLIC of Letters, a phraſe uſed 
collectively of the whole body of the peo- 
ple of ſtudy and learning. 

REPUDIATION, in the civil law, 
the act of divorcing. See Divorce. 

REPULSION, Repulſio, in phyſics, 
that property in bodics, whereby, if they 
are placed juſt beyond the ſphere of each 
other's attraction of coheſion, they mu- 
tually fly from each other. 

REQUIEM, in che Romiſh church, a 
maſs ſung for the reſt of the foul of a per- 
ſon deceaſed. 

RESCRIPT, an anſwer delivered by 
an emperor, or a pope, when conſulted by 
particular perſons, on ſome difficult queſ- 
tion, or point of law, to ferve as a deci- 
ſion thereof. 

RESEARCH, a ſcrutiny, or diligent 
enquiry into auy thing, 

RESEARCH, in muſic, is a Kind of 
prelude or voluntary played on the or- 
gan, &c, wherein the performer ſeems to 
jcarch or look out for the itrains aud 
touches of harmony, which he is to uſe 
in the regular piece to be played after- 
wards. 

RESEARCHING, in ſculpture, the 
repairing of a caſt figure, &c. with proper 
tools; or the finiſhing it with art and 
exaQtneſls, ſo as the minuteſt pails may 
be well defined. _. 

RESERVATION, in law, an action 
or Clauſe whereby ſomcthing is reſerved, 
or ſecured to one's ſelf. 

Mental RESERVATION, a propoſi- 
tion, which ſtrictly taken, and according 
to the natural import of the terms, is 
falſe ; but, it qualified by ſomething con- 
ccaled in the mind, becomes true. 

Body of RESERVE, or Corps de R- 
SERVE, iu military affairs, the third or 
laſt line of an army, drawn up for bat- 
tle; fo called, becauſe they are reſerved 
to ſuſtain the reſt, as occaſion requires; 
og not to engage, but in caſe of neceſ- 
ity. 

RESERVOIR, 2 place where water is 
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collected and reſerved, in order to be con- 
veycd to diſtant places through pipes, oi 
ſupply a fountain, or jet d' cau. 

RESET, in law, the receiving or har 
bouring an outlawed perton. 

K ESI DENCE, in the canon and com- 
mon law, the abode of a perſon, or in- 
cumbent, upon his benefice; and his al- 
liduity in attending on the ſame. 

RESIDENT, a public miniſter, who 
manages the affairs of a kingdom or ſtate, 
at a forcign court. | 

RESIDENTIARY, a canon inſtalled 
into the privileges and profits of rcli- 
dence. 

RESIDUAL FIGURE, in geometry, 
the figure remaining, after ſubtraò ing a 
leſſer from a greater. 

RESIDUAL ROOT, in algebra, a 
root compoſed of two parts or members 
connected together by the ſign —. Thus 
x—y is a reſidual root, ſo called, becauſ: 
its value is no more- than the difference 
between its parts x and y. 

RISIDUE, the remainder or balance 
of an account, debt, or obligation. 

RESIGNATION, in the canon law, 
the ſurrendering a benefice into the hands 
of the collator, or biſhop. 
| RESIGNEE, in law, the perſon to 
whom a thing is reſigned, 

RESIN, in natwal hiſtory, a viſcid 
juice oozing either ſpontaneouſly, or by 
inciſion, from ſeveral trees, as the pine, 
hr, &c. For the difference between re- 
lins and gums, fee the article Cum. 

Natural reſins are either ſolid or fluid. 
Of the ſolid rclins, ſome are uſed more 
frequently in medicine, as ſtorax, ben- 
zoine, maſtich, olibanum, clemi, lac, 
dragon's blood, and camphor; ard 
others more rarely, as anime, copal, ca- 
tanna, tachamahaca, laudanum, ſanda- 
rach, &c, See Storax, Benzvine, &c. 
The liquid reſins, uſed in medicine, 
are leſs numerous, viz. balſam of Gilead; 
of Peru, of Tolu, of capivi, turpentine, 
liquid amber, and liquid ftorax. Sce 
the articles Baſſam, Turpentine, &c. 
RESISTeN CE, or REes1s'rinNG 
Ferce, in philoſophy, any power which 
acts oppoſite to another, ſo as to de- 
ſtroy or diminiſh. its effect. There are 
various kinds of reſiſtence, ariſing from 
the various natures and propertics of the 
reſiſting bodies, and governed by various 
laws, as the reſiſtence of ſolids, the re- 
3 of fluids, reſiſtence of the air, 

c. 
Thezry of the RESISTEZN CH of the Fi- 


bres of ſelid Bodies. = To conceive the idea 
5 3 8 
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of this reſiſtence, or renitency, of the 
parts, ſuppoſe a cylindrical body ſuſ- 
pended vertically by one end. —Here, all 
its parts, being heavy, draw downwards, 
and tend to ſeparate the two contiguous 
planes, where the body is the weakelt : 
but all the planes reſiſt this ſeparation by 
the force wherewith they cohere, or are 
bound together : here, then, are two op- 
polite powers 3 viz. the weight of the 
linder which tends to break it, and the 
force of coheſion of the parts which re- 
liſts the fracture. 

If the baſe of the cylinder be increaſed, 
without increaſing its length; it is evi- 
dent the reſiſtence will be increaſed in 
the ſame ratio as the ſtrength of the baſe : 
but the weight alſo increaſes in the ſame 
ratio; whence it is evident that all cy- 
linders of the ſame matter and length, 
whatever their baſes be, have an equal 
refiſterice, hen vertically ſuſpended. 

If the length of the cylinder be in- 
creaſed without increaſing the baſe, its 
weipht is increaſed without increaſing its 
reſillence; conſequently the lengthening 
it weakens it, To find the greateſt length 
a cylinder of any matter may have with- 
out breaking, there needs nothing but to 
take any cylinder of the ſame matter, 
and faſten it to the greateſt weight it will 
ſuſtain before it breaks; and then ſee 
how much it muſt be lengthened by the 
addition of its weight, till it equals its 
{Omrmer weight with the additian of a fo- 
reign weight. By this means Galileo 
found a copper-wire, and of conſequence 
any other cylinder of copper, might be 


. 


extended to 4801 braccio's, or fachoms | 


of ſix ſeet each. 

If one end of the cylinder were fixed 
horizontally into. a wall, and the reſt 
ſuſpended thence, its weight, and reſiſt- 


- ence, would then act in a different man- 


ner; and, if it broke By the action of 
its weight, the rupture would be at the 
end fixed into the wall. A circle or 
plane contiguous to the wall, and pa- 
rallel to the baſe, and conſequently ver- 
tical, would be detached from the conti- 
guaus circle within the plane of the wall, 
and would deſcend. All the motion is 
performed on the loweſt extremity of the 
diameter, which remains immoveable, 
while the upper extremity deſcribes a 
quadrant of a circle, and till the circle 
which before was vertical becomes hori- 
zontal; i. e. till the cylinder be entirely 
beoken. | 

in this fracture of the cylinder it is 
viithie two forces have afted, and the 
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one has overcome the other : the weight 
of the cylinder, which aroſe from its 
whole mals, has overcome the reſiſtence 
which aroſe from the largeneſs of the 
baſe ; and as the centers of pravity are 
points wherein all the forces ariſing from 
the weights of the ſeveral parts of the 
ſame bodies are conceived to be united, 
one may conceive the weight of the 
whole cylinder applied in the center of 
gravity of its mals; i. e. in a point in 
the middle of its axis; and the reſiſtence 
of the cylinder applied in the center of 
gravity of its baſe; i. e. in the center of 
the baſe : it being the baſe which reſiſts 
the fracture. 

Hence it follows, that the force where- 
with a cylinder or any other ſolid body 
having one end thereof fixed horizon- 
tally into a wall, and the reſt ſuſpended 
theuce, endeavours to break off at the 
wall, will be as the whole weight of the 
body drawn into the diſtance of its center 


of gravity from the wall directly, and 
the ſtrength of the baſe of the ſolid next 
the wall inverſely. 

When the * breaks by its own 
weight, all the motion is on an immo- 
veable extremity of a diameter of the 
baſe. — This extremity, therefore, is the 
fixed point-of a lever, whoſe two arms 
are the radius of the baſe, and half the 
axis: and, of conſequence, the two op- 
polite forces do not only act of them- 
ſelves, and by their abſolute force, but 
alſo by the relative force they derive from 
their diſtance with regard to the fixed 
point of the lever. 

Hence it evidently follows, that a cy- 
linder, e. gr. of copper, which, verti- 
cally ſuſpended, will not break by its 
own weight, if leſs than 480 fathom long, 
will break with a leſs length in a hori- 
zontal ſituation ; in regard the length in 
this latter caſe contributes two ways to 
the fracture; both as it makes it of ſuch 
a weight, and as it is an arm of a lever to 
which the weight is applied, —Hence, 
alſo, the ſmaller the baſe is, the leſs 
length or weight will ſufhce to break it; 
both becauſe the refiſtence is really leſs, 
and becauſe it acts by a leſs arm of a 
lever. 

RxESiSTENCE of fluids, in hydroſta- 
tics, is the force wherewith bodies, moy- 
ing in fluid mediums, are impeded and 
retarded in their motzon. 

Laws of the RESISTENCE of fluid 


M:diums. —The reliſtence a body meets 
with in moving through a fluid, 1s of 


three kinds; the firit ariſes from the 
12 


friction, 
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rid ion of the body againſt the particles 
of the fluid; the ſecond from their co- 
hehon or tenacity among themſelves ; 
the third, from their inactirity or the 
tendency they have, in common with 
other bodies, to keep the places they poſ- 
fis. , | x 

The firſt, viz. that which ariſes from 
the friction of the body againſt the par- 
ticles of the fluid, is very inconſiderable 
for whatever the weight is, which preſles 
the particles of a fluid together, the ſree- 
dom, with which a body moves through 
it, is not ſenſibly diminiſhed thereby. 

The ſecond, or that which ariſes from 
the tenacity of the particles of the fluid, 
is as the time the body continues paſſing 
in it: thus, ſuppoſe a body continues to 
move within a fluid for the ſpace of one 
hour; if its motion be very quick during 
that time, it then moves a great way in 
that fluid, and conſequently meets with 
a great d-al of the fluid to reſiſt it; bu 
is reliſted the leſs in each part thereof in 
proportion to the ſtay it makes there : 
whereas, if its motion be flow, it then 
moves but a little way in that time, but 
is re ſiſted ſo much the longer in euch part 
thereof. So that, whether the body 
moves faſt or flow, the reſiſtence it ſuf- 
fers is the ſame ; and depends, therefore, 
on nothing but the time we ſuppoſe it to 
continue moving within the fluid. This 
' ſpecies of reſiſtence is alto very ſmall, 
excypt in glutinous and vitcid fluids, 
whoſe parts are not eaſily ſeparated. 

The third ſpecies is the principal re- 
ſi'icnce that fluids give to bodies, and 
' arifes from their inactivity, or the ten- 
<ency the particles of which they conſiſt 
kave to continue at reſt, The quantity 
of this refiſtence depends on the velocity 
the body mores with, on a double ac- 
count; for, in the hrit place, the num- 
ber of particles put into motion by the 
moring body in any determinate ſpace of 
time, is proportionable to the velocity 
wherewith the body moves; and, in 
the next- place, the velocity with which 
each of them is moved, is allo propot- 
tionable to the velocity of the body this 
ipecies, therefore, of reſiſtence, is in a 
duplicate proportion, or as the ſquare of 
the velocity, with which the body moves 
through the fluid. 

2. Farther, the reſiſtence a body mov - 
ing in a fluid meets with from thene?, 
may be conſidered with regard to the 
fluid; and then it will be found to be 


more or leſs, according to the denfity of | 


the fluid. For by how much dener the 
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fluid is, fo much the greater number of 
particles are to be put into motion by the 
body, in order to make its way through 
It. 

3. The next thing to be conſidered is, 
the effects of the reſiſtence of fluids upon 
bodies moving in them; that is, the re- 
tardation, which they cauſe in the mo- 
tion of a body by their reſiſtence, or the 
quantity of motion they deftroy. 

And this, in ſimilar bodies of equal 
magnitudes, is inverſ-ly as their denſi- 
ties, or the quantity of matter they con- 
tain ; for by how much the greater the 
quantity of matter in any body is, 6 
much y more jealily does it overcome 
the reſiſtence it meets with from the fluid, 
Thus we ſec the reſiſtence of the air has 
a much leſs effet in deſtroying the mo- 
tion of an heavy body, than of a light 
one which has the ſame dimenſions. 

4. In ſimilar bodies of equal denſities, 
but different magnitudes, the retardaiion 
is inverſely as their homologous ſidts. 
For the reſiſteuce bodies meet with in 2 
fluid, as inverſcly as the quantities of 
matter they contain (by the laft) that is, 
inverſely as the cubes of their homologous 
ſides; and it is alſo directly as their ſur- 
faces, becauſe it is by them that they 
move the fluid. out of its place; that is, 
directly as the ſquares of their homolo- 
gous ſides; contequently, the retarda- 
tion is inverſely as their homologous 
tides. 

RESISTENCE of the Air to the maten 
of projeil-s.— In Phil. Tranſ. N* 156, 
there is the meaſure of this given very 
largely and accurately by Dr. Wallis: 
He lays down at firſt this lemma, that 
the reſiſtence of bodics is proportional i 
their celerity ; and then branches it out 
into all the particular varieties that can 
well be imagined ; and at laſt, comparing 
different mediums one with another, he 
concludes their different reſiſtences to be 
as their ſpecific gravities, obſtructed from 
the viſcidity of the particles of fore 
flaids : and alſo that the ſpecifically hear 
vier project once in motion (being equally 
ſwift with another that is Jighter, &e.) 
will more through the ſame medium 
more {trongly in proportion to its greater 
intenſive or ſpecific gravity. , * 

RESOLUTION, in chemiſtry, &c. 
the reduction of a mixed body into its 
component parts, or firit principles, by 
2 proper ana'ylis. 

RESOLUTION, in medicine, that 
cottion or alteration of the crude peccant 
matter of any diſcaſe, either by the na- 


tural 
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tural ſtrength of the patient, or of its 
own accord, or by the application of re- 
medies, whereby its bulk, figure, cohe- 
fion, &c. are fo far changed, as that it 
teaſes to be morbid, and becomes laud- 
able, This Bocrhaave obſerves, is of 
all others the moſt perfect cure, where it 
is eſſected without any evacuation, as 
ſuppoſing the matter favourable, the 
conſtitution excellent, and the medicines 
good, 

RESOLUTION, in muſic, is when a 
canon or perpetual figure is not wrote on 
a line, or in one part; but all the voices 
that are to follow the guide or firſt yoice, 
are wrote ſeperately either in ſcore, that 


is in ſeperate lines or in ſeperate parts, 


with the pauſes each is to obſerve, and 
in the proper tone to each. 

RESOLVENTS, Reſolventia, in me- 
dicine, remedies proper to reſolve and 
diſſipate tumours aud gatherings; to 
ſoften indurations, and, by their tenuity 
and warmth, evacuate redundant or pec- 
cant humours through the pores. Under 
this claſs come various unguents, em- 
plaſters, &c. 

RESONANCE, ResSovnDING, in 
muſic, &c, a ſound returned by the air, 
incloſed in the bodies of ſtringed muſical 
juſtruments, as lutes, &c. or even in the 
hodies of wind ipſtraments, as flutes, 
&c, See Sound and Muſic. 

Elliptic and parabelic vaults reſound 
ſtrongly, that is, they will reflect or re- 
turn 2 ſound. The mouth, and the parts 
thereof, as the palate, tongue, teeth, 
noſe, and lips, M. Dodart obſerves, 
contribute nothing to the tone of the 
voice, but their eſſect is very great as to 
the reſonance: of this we have a very 
tenſible inſtance in that vulgar inſtru- 
ment called a Jews-harp, or trompe de 
Pearn; for if you hold it in your hand, 
and ſtrike the tongue or ſpring thereof, 
which is the method practiſed to found 
this inſtrument, it yields ſcarce any 
noiſe; but holding the body of it be- 
——. the teeth, and ſtriking it as before, 

t mekes a muſical buzz, which is heard 
at a good diſtance, and eſpecially the 
lower notes. 

RESPIRATION, reſpiratio, the act of 
reſpiring, or breathing the air. What re- 
ſpiration is, and why it is uninterruptedly 


carried on without the concurrence of the 


- 
- 


anind, will appear from the following 
couſiclerations of Bocrhaave. ' 

The lungs ſuſpended in the air, which 
every where acts upon them, and equally 
Prelles them always, collapſe, contract 
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themſclvcs into a ſmaller ſpace, and be- 
come much leſs than when they remaig 
in the intire thorax. This is principally 
performed by the contractile force of the 
muſcular fibres, which connect the ſqua- 
mous ſegments of the bronchia. If the 
lungs thus contracted, are filled with air, 
forcibly blown through the glotris, they 
are fo diſtended, as in bulk, not only tg 
equal that which they had in the intire 
thorax, but even to exceed it; all which 
is ſufficiently certain from experiments. 
The fame thing happens if, when an ac- 
ceſs for the air through the glottis is left 
to the Jungs, the air externally acting on 
the lungs, is either removod, or its prei- 
ſure diminiſhed. Hence it is obvious, 
that the lungs, by their proper force, 
have always @ tendency to become leſz in 
all their parts than they are when placed 
in the entire thorax, For this reaſon, it 
is certain that they arc in a continual ſtate 
of diſtraQtion ſo long as a perſon is alive, 
ſo that they muſt collapſe, and be dimi- 
niſhed, whilſt the whole of the animal 
remains in a vacuum, obtained by an ex- 
hauſtion of the air in an air-pump. 
For there is nothing ſimilar to a cireum- 
ambient air between the external mem- 
brane of the lungs, and all the internal 
ſurface of the pleura in a found perſon ; 
nothing therefore cxteraally compreſſes 
che lungs, except the diaphragm. Theie 
is, however, always an internal air con- 
taintd in them, and freely conveyed to 
them through the glottis. Hence the 
lungs are always ſomewhat more diſtend- 
ed by the internal, than they are com- 
preſſed by the external air, the accels of 
which is hindered by the diaphragm, 
which is ſo connected with the ribs and 
the vertebræ, that the air cannot enter 
the thorax in ſuch a manner as would be 
requiſite for an equilibrium. 
Since, therefore, in inſpiration, 

greater 2 of air enters the lungs 
through the glottis, it will extend the 


lungs more, aud overcome their natural 


force, ſo that in this action the lungs are 
paſſive ; but how far they are active is 
only to be diſcovered from certain phæ- 
nomena, In vital inſpiration, then, 
eſpecially conſidered in a ſleeping perſon, 
firſt the ribs, particularly the nine ſupe · 
rior ones, articulated at the vertebrz, 
and by — Joined to the ſternum, 
with their arched part, rife to the cla- 
vicles, ſo that this motion is principall 
obſerved in the middle of the arch, whil 
three, or perhaps four, inferior ribs 
turned downwards, backwards, and ob- 


liquely 


. 
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Aiquely outwards, but in ſuch a manner ing, depend upon reſpiration, Roer- 
chat the ſeventh, eighth, minth, and [haave takes the principal uſes of reſpira- 


.vcnth ribs are by their cartilaginous ſeg- | tion to be the further preparation of the 


ments, as it were, drawn inwards. . Se- |chyle, its more accurate mixture with the 
condly, the whole abdomen, to the very | blood, and its converſion into a nutri— 
end of inſpiration, is gradually render- [tious juice, proper to repair the decays 
el more tumid and pre ſſed downwards. | of the body. Other authors take a great 
Thirdly, at the fame time the cavity of | uſe of re{piration to be, by the neighbour» 
the thorax is enlatged, as is obvious from | hood of the cold nitrous air, to cool the 
repeated experiments. 5 blood coming reeking hot out of the right 
Wil rhe parts remain in this ſitua | ventricle of the heart through the lungs, 
tion, the air ads upon the lungs with a and to att as a zefrigeratory : others aſ- 
force equal to that with which the tho- | fert one grand uſe of reſpiration ta be the 
ran reſiſts, fo that the lungs will remain | throwing off the fuliginous vapours of the 
ia ſtate of reft. Hence leſs blood will | blood, along with the cxpelled air; and, 
£2 throveh them, and a ſmaller quan- for infpir2tion they afſert, that it conveys 
try of ic wilt be forced into the leſt ven- [a nitro-acrial ferment to the blood, to 
ericte of the heart, and conſequent!y lefs | which the animal ſpirits, and all muſcu- 
blood will be conveyed to the cerebellum | lar motion, are owing, But Dr. Thur- 
and its nerves. The artcrial blood will | ſton rejects all theſe, as bing the princt- 
a!fo act leſs upon the intercoſtal mnſcles | pal uſes of refoirvion, and from the ex- 
and diaphragm, ſo that the cauſes dilat- | periments of Dr. Croon, Dr. Hook, and 
ing the thorax are weakened. Hence the | others, made before the Royal Society, 
elaſticity of the cartilaginous ſeoments | he ſhews the principal uſe of reſpiration 
an depreffcs the ribs, in which work | to be that of moving, or paſiing the blood 
they are alſo aſſiſted by the muſcular | from the right to the left ventricle of the 
felres ariſing from the fide of the ſternum | heart, and :o to eſſect citculation; whenes 
withia the thorax, and inſerted into the | it is, that perſons banged, drowned, of 
Sony extremn.es and cartilages of the | ſtrangled, fo ſuddenly die, viz, becanſe 
true ribs. At the ſame time, the dif- | the circulation of the blood is ſtopped, 
eracted ſihres of the pe ritonæaum and | and for the ſame reafon it is, that an- 
ablominat muſcles” reſtore themſelves. | mals die ſo ſpeedily in the air-pump. This 
Fence the compreſſed viſcera thruſt the vſe of reſphation Dr. Drake not only 
relaxed diaphragm upwards into the tho- { confirms, but carries farther, making it 
tax, which is by this means contracted, | the true cauſe of the diaſtole of the heart, 
and the air expelled from the lungs. hy which neither Borelli, Dr. Lower, not 
ris means, expiration and the action al- Mr. Cowper, had. well accounted for. 
re „ly mentioned, are performed. But | Sec D:aſiule and Syffole. , 
7 a particular manner, by theſe two ac- From experiments made upon dags, 
rions, the blood is not only carried. thro” 
the lunge, hut its motion acceleratcd. Sce } without reſpiration, the blood would ſoon 
Circulation, &c. turn patrid and peſtiſential; and indeed 
Phyſicians are not agreed about the uſe | the only animal exempted from the neceſ- 
and cf:&ts of reſpiration; ſome think | ſity of reſptration is a fœtus. See Fretus. 
that the air is inſinuated imo the veſſols With regard to the force of reſpiration, 
of the lungs, to give a greater fſuidity the laſt mentioned author obſerves, that 
and motion to the blood; others, that it thongh a man, by a peculiar action of 
conyeys very ſubtile nitrous corpuſcles his mouth and tongue, may {vgk mercu- 
therennto, which gives it the red colour; | ry twenty-two inches, and ſome men 
others again, believe the air ſerves to con- | twenty-ſeven oz twenty-cight, high, yet 
denſe the blood, which has been heated | he found from expericnce, that by the 
by circulation. This is certain, that the | bare inſpiring action of the diaphragm 
ar entering into the lungs, and all the and dilating thorax, he himſelf could 
ſmui ramivcations which ſurround its | ſcarccly raiſe the mercury two inches, at 
v*tic'es, is broke, comminute:l, and ren- which time the diaphragm muſt act with 
dere moe fluid, and that it is deprived a force equal to the weight of a cylinder 
of a ſeroſity, witch proce:ds from the of mercury, whoſe baſe is commenturate 
tongs by purſpiration, in the form of a to the arca of the diaphragm, and its 
vapour hr is visible in cold weather. Itf height two inches, whereby the dia- 
may he ache, that the voice, laughter, phragm muſt at the ſame time ſuſtain a 
Yawnans, and 0 2. i Werght qual 10 many pounds; neither 
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are its eounteracting muſcles, thoſe of the 
abdomen, able to exert a greater force. 
With regard to the quantity of moiſ- 
ture carried off by reſpiration, the doctor, 
from an experiment on wood aſhes, eſti- 
mates that quantity to be equal to ſcven- 
teen grains in fifty expirations, whence 
there will propertionably be four hundred 
and eight grains evaporated, or breathed 


_— 


off, in twelve hundred expirations, being 
the number in an hour, and thence in 


twenty-four hours 9792 grains, or 1 39 | 


pounds, which ſuppoſing the furface o 
the lungs to be 41635 ſquare inches, then 
the quantity evaporated from that in- 
ward ſurface will be ..." 5 th part of an 
inch depth. - 
From the violent and fatal effeAs of 
noxious vapours on the re{piration and 
life of animals, the doctor ſhews how the 
reſpiration is proportionably incommodey, 
when the air is loaded with leſſer degregs 
of vapours, which vapouts in ſume mea- 
ſare clog aud lower the. air's elaſticity, 
which it beſt regains by. having theſe va- 
pours di ſpelled by the ventilatiug motion 
of the free open air, that is beſt rendered 
wholeſome by the agitation of winds ; 
thus what we call a cloſe warm air, ſuch 
as has been long confined in a room, 
without having the vapours in it cairied 
of by communicating with the open air, 
is apt to give us more or leſs uncalinels in 
proportion to the quantity of vapours 
which are floating in it. And thus, many 
of thoſe who have weak lungs, but can 
breathe very well in the freſh country air, 
are greatly incommoded in their breathing 
when they come into large cities, where 
the air is tull of fuliginous vapours ; and 
even the moſt robuſt and healthy, in 
changing from a city to a country air, 
find an exliilarating pleaſure, ariſiug from 
2 more free and kindly inſpiration, where- 
by the lungs being lets loaded with con- 
denſing air and vapours, and thereby tlic 
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ir an 
veſicles more dilated with a clcarer and 
more claſtic air, a freer courſe is thereby 
giren to the blood, and probably, a pures 
air mixed with it. See Air. 

RESPITE, in law, &c. a delay, for- 
bearance, or prolongation of time, grant- 
ed any one for the payment of à debt, or 
the like. | 


RESPONDENT, in the ſchools, one 


| 


who maintains a theſis, in any art or 
ſcience; who is thus called, from his be- 
ing to anſwer all the objections propoſed 
by the opponent. 

RESPONDENT, in law, a perſon} 


| 


ho undertakes to anſwer for another; | 


RES 
and alſo, one who binds bim{cHf as a © 
curity for another perioa's good behc.ai- 
aur. 

RESPONSARY So, an anthem, in 
which the choiriſters fing by curns. | 

RESAULT, in architecture, is the e. 
ſect of a body which Ather projects oc 
ſinks back; that is, ſtands more out ar 
in, than another, {© as to be out of the 
line or level with it. 

RE3T, the continuance of a bedy in 
the fame place, or its contipual applicar 
tion or contiguity to the tatac parts ol che 
ambient or Contiguous bodics; and, 
therefore is Cppoicd to motion. See 


M. ian. 


Sir Ifaac Newton defines true or abſo- 
fate reſt, to be the continuance of a 
in the ſame part of abſolute ſpace; and 
rclative reſt to be the continuance of & 
body in the ſame part of relative ſpace. 

It is one of che laws of nature, that 
matter is indifferent to motion or ret. 

REST, conſidered in à phyſical view, 
is only falutary, in i© far as it is duly po- 
portioned to the exerciſe ; for 2 icden- 
tary idle life brings on many indifpek- 
dious. ' 

REST, in poetry, a ſhort pauſe of the 
voice in reading, being the fame with the 
czſura,, which, in Alexandtine verſes, 
falls on the ixth ſyllable; bat in verſes 
of ten or eleven ſellables, on the fourth. 

REST, in mulkic, the fame with pauſe. 
See Pauſe. 

RESTINCTION, in chemiſtry, the 
quenching a metal or mineral in ſome 
liquor, in order either to corrett or e- 
hale it, by giving it ſome new poucr ot 
qualit . 

RESTITUTION, in phyſics, is re- 
ſtoring an elaſtic body, worcibly bent, us 
its natural ſtate. Sec Hlafticity, 

RESTITUTION, in a moral and le- 
gal ſenſe, is reſtorivg a perſon to his 
right; or returniag ſomething unjuſtly 
taken or detained from him. 

RESTITUTION or MEDALS, ar 
RESTiITUTED MEDALS, is a ten 
uſed by antiquaries, for ſuch medals as 
were {track by the emperors, to retricve 
the memory of their preder eſſoxs. 

RESTIVE, oc KzSTY, iu the mancge 
a {tubborn, unruly, ill - broken horte, 
that ſtops, or runs back, ialtcad of ad- 
vancing forward. 

RESTORATIVE, in medicine, a 
medy proper for tcſtoring and retricvi 
the {trength and vigour bath of the 
and animal fpirits. 

RESTRICTION, wong Jopicians, is 

hm ing 
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miting a term, ſo as to make it ſignify 


eſs than it uſually does. 
RESTRINGENT, in medicine, the 
fame with aſtringent. See Aftringene. 
RESULT, what is gathered from a 
conference, inquiry, meditation, or the 
like; or the concluſion and eſſect thercof. 
RESURRECTION, in theology, a 
riſing again from the dcad ; or a perſon's 
returning to a ſecond life, with new bodi- 
ly organs, adapted to the ſtate of its new 
exiſtence. One of the preateſt argu- 
ments for the truth of Chriſtianity is 
drawn from the reſurrection of our Savi- 
our; the circumſtances of which are 
handed down tb us in fo plain and diſ- 
tint a. manner, by the Evangeliſts, as 
make the evidence of this important 


truth amount to a demonſtration. Chrit- | 


tians generally believe, that at the day of 
judgment the very identical body they 
have now, with the ſame fleſh, blood, 
and bones, will be raiſed from the dead. 
But, in oppoſition to this opinion, many 
texts of ſcripture have been urged, parti- 
cularly the account given of this import- 
ant event by St. Paul; beſides ſeveral 


- philoſophical! objections. 


RESUSCITATION, the ſame with 
reſurrection and revivification. 

RETAINER, in law, a ſ:rvant who 
does not continually dwell in the houſe 
of his maſter, but only attends on ſpecial 
occaſions, 

RETAINING Fr, the firſt fee given 
to a counſellor at law, in order to rctain 
him, and prevent his pleading on the con- 
trary fide, 

RETALIATION, among civilians, 
the act of returning like for like, 

RETARDATION, in phyſics, the 
act of diminiſhing the velocity of a mov- 
ing body. If bodies of equal bulk, but 
ol diflerent denſities, be moved through 
the ſame reſiſting medium, with equal ve- 
locity, the medium will act equally on 
each, ſo that they will have equal reſiſt- 
ances, but their motions will be unequally 
retarded, in proportion to their denlities. 
Retarded motion, from gravity, . is pecu- 
har to bodies projected upwards, and this, 
in the ſame manner as a falling body is 
accelerated ; only in the latter, the force 
of gravity acts in the ſame direction with 
the motion of the body; and in the for- 
mer in an oppoſite direction. As it is the 
ſame force which augments the motion in 
the falling, and diminiſhes it. in the riſ- 
ing body, a body will riſe till it has loſt 
all its motion; which it does in the fame 
time wherein a body falling would have 


EST 


acquired a velocity equal to that where. 
with the body was projected upwards. 

RETE M1KkKAB1LE, in anatomy, 2 
ſmall plexus, or net-work of veſlels tn 
the brain, furrounding the pituitary 
gland. The rete mirable is very conſpi- 
cuous in brutes, but either not exiſtenc 
in man, or fo very minute that its cxiſt- 
ence is doubted. | 

RETENTION is defined, by Mr. 
Locke, to be a faculty of the mind, 
whereby it keeps or retains thoſe ſimpł 
ideas it has once received, by ſenſation or 
reſſection. . 


RETENTION is alſo uſed in medi- 


cine, &c. for the ſtate of contraction in the 
ſolids or vaſcular parts of the body, which 
makes them hold faſt their proper eon- 
tents, | 
RETICENCY, a figure in rhetoric 


whereby we make oblique mention of a 


"thing, in pretending to paſs it over un- 


mentioned, 
RETICULA, or REeTicuLe, in af- 

tronomy, a contrivance for the exact mea- 

ſuring the quantity of eclipſes. The reti- 


cule 15 a little frame, conſiſting of thirteen 


fine ſilken threads, equidiſtant from each 
other, and parallel, placed in the focus, 
of obje glaſſes of teleſcopes ; that is, in 
the place where the image of the ſumina- 
ry is painted in its full extent: of conſe- 
quence, therefore, the diameter of the 
lun or moon is hereby ſeen divided into 
twelve equal parts or digits; fo that to 
find the quantity of the eclipſe, there is 
nothing to do but to number the lumi- 
nous and dark parts. As a ſquare yti- 
cule is only proper for the diameter, not 
for the circumference of the luminary, it 
is ſometimes made circular, by drawing 
ſix concentric equi-diſtant circles. This 
repreſents the phaſes of the eclipſe per - 
fectly. 

RETICULAR BODY, in anatomy. a 
very fine membrane, perforated in the 
manner of a net, with a multitude of fa- 
ramina. It is placed immediately under 
the cuticle, and when that is ſeparated 
from the cutis, whether by art or by ac- 
cident, this adheres firmly to it, and is 
ſcarce poſlible to be parted from it, ſcem- 
ing rather to be its inner juperficies than 
a diſtin ſubſtance, * In regard to this, 
we are to obſerve, firſt, the places in 
which it is found, being all thoſe in which 
the ſenſe of fecling is moſt acute, as in 
the palms of the hands, the extremities 
of the fingers, and on the ſoles of the 
feet, The tongue, however, is the part 
where it is moſt accurately to be obſery- 

ed 
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ed: it is more caſily diſtinguiſnable ther 

than any where elſe, and its nature and 
ſtructure are molt evidently ſeen there. Its 
colour in the Europeans is white, but in 
the Negroes, and other black nations it is 
black; 1a the apa! ba is ycllowilh : the (kin 
elf in both is w 

and yellow neſs depend altogether on the 
colour of this membrane The utes of the 
corpus reticulare, or reticular body, are 
to preſerve the ſtructure of the other parts 
of the integuments, and keep them in 


their determinate form and firuation. Its 


apertures give paſſages to the hairs, and 
lets through the papilla and excretory 
ducts of the ſkin : it retzins theſe in a 
certain and determinate order, that they 
cannot be removed out of their places, 
and has {ome ſcare in preſerving the ſoft- 
neſs of the papillæ, which renders them 
fit for the ſenſe of feeling. 

REFiICULAR Press, Plxts Re- 
ticularis, ſomęætimes denotes the choroides, 
which is thus called becaute its fibres are 
interwoven. like a net. 

RETIFORMIS Lacrs, in anatomy, 
the ſame with the rete mirabile. See 
Nette. | 

RETINA, in anatomy, the expanſion \ 
of. the optic nerve on the internal ſurface 
of the eye, whereupon the images ot ob- 
jets being painted, are impreſled, and 
by that means conveyed to the common 
tenſory in the brain, where the mind 
views and contemplates their idcas. 

RE [INUE, the attendants or follow- 
ers of a prince or per{un of quality, chicf- 
iy in a journey. 

RETIRADE, in fortification, a kind 
of retrenchment made in the body of a 
baſtion, or other work, which is to he 
difputed, inch by inch, after the de- 
ſences are diſmantled. It uſually conſiſts 
of two faces, which make a re-entering 
angle. When a breach is made in a bat- 
tion, the encmy may alſo make a reti- 
rade or new fortiGcation behind it. 

RETORI, in chemiſtry, a kind of 
crooked matraſs, or a round-bellied vet- 
ſel, either of earth or glaſs, with a flen- 
der crooked brak, to which the recipient 
is to be placed, Sce Diſlillatian. 

RETRACTION, the act of dra ing 
back, or unſaying what a perion had ſaid 
before. Among anatomits, retraction 
frequently ſignifies the contraction or 
ſnortening of any part. 5 

RETRACTS, among horſemen, pricks 
in @ horſe's fect, ariſing from the fault 
of the farri:r in driving nails that are 
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| weak, or in driving them ill pointed, of 


otherwiſe amiſs 

RETRAHENS Avricu'um, in anatomy, 
a muſcle of the external ear, conſiſting 
of a parcel of fi ſhy fibres, which in ſome 
bodies are divided into diſtiact muſcles, 
ariſing from the os temporale, and fixed 
to the hind-part of the concha. But theſe 
muſcles are fo ſmall in men that the au- 
ricle is ſeldom moveab'e at all, 

RETREAT, in war, the retiring or 
moving back again of any army or part 
thereof. 

RETREAT, in naval affairs, the or- 
der or diſpoſition in which a ſquadron of 
ſhips retires from a ſuperior or victorious 
enemy. When a ficet is obliged to re- 
treat in ſight of an enemy,” the beſt way 
to ſecure it will be by ſailing in a kind of 
half moon; the admiral's thip forming 
the obtuſe angle, his fleet being equally 
divided, one balf on the ſtar- board and 
the other half on the Jar - board fide; 
keeping the fire-ſhips, tranſports, &c. in 
the middle. This manner of ranging a 
fleet ſeems the moſt adviſcable, becauſe 
the ene my can never 2pprefich thoſe who 
endeavour to eſcape withont expoſing 
themtelves, at the fame time, to the fire 
of the admiral, and that of his ſeconds: 
if the commander in chief thinks this 
form gives too great an extent to his fleet, 
he may eaſily cloſe his wings or quarters. 
The moſt natural courſe in this form of 
ailing is to ſteer away before the wind: 
but, if neceſſary, the flips may bear 
away large upon either tack, or even keep 
cloſe upon a wind. 

RETREAT, or RELAY, in — 
a little receſs or diminution of the thick - 
neſs of a wall, tampart. &c. in propor- 
tion as it is raiſed. The retreat, pro- 
perly, is the diminution of a wall with- 
out Hide, or the contraction of its upper 
courſes more than the foupdation. Where 
the foundation is very long, they ufvally 
make two or three retreats. 

RETRENCHMENT literally ſignifies 
ſomething cut off or taken from a thing; 
in which ſenſe it is the fame with ſub- 
traction, diminution, &c. 

RETRENCIMENT, in the art of 
war, any kind of work raiſed to cover a 
poſt, and ſortify it againſt the enemy, 
ſuch as faſcines loaded with earth, ga- 
bions, barrcls of earth, ſand-bags, and 
generally all things that can cover the 
men ad tiop the enemy. But retrench- 
ment is more particular:y applicable to 
a ſoſs bordered with a parapet; and 3 
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poſt fortified thus is called poſt retrench- 
cd, or ſtrong poſt. | 

RETRIBUTION, a handſome preſent, 
gratuity, or acknowledgment, given in- 
lead of a formal ſalary, or hire, to per- 
ſons employed in afllirs that do not ſo 
immediately fall under cſtimation, nor 
within the ordinary commerce in money. 

RETRIEVE, to recover, get again, 
or repair a thing loſt or damaged. 

RE'I'K OCESSION, the act of going 
backwards; more uſually called re- 
trogreſſion, or retrogradation. 

KETROGRADATION, or RETR0- 
GRESS1ON, the act or cf;cft of a thing 
moving backwards. The retrograde mo- 
tion of the planets is an appatent motion, 
whereby they ſeem, to an obſerver placed 
on the carth, to move backwards, or 
contrary to the ſigns. The retrograde 
motion of the nodes, is a motion of the 
line of nodes, whereby it continually 
ſhiſts its ſituation ſrom caſt to weſt, con- 
trary to the order of the ſigns; complet- 
ing its retrograde circulation in the com- 
paſs of about ninetcen years, after which 
time either of the nodes, having rec-ded 
from any point of the ecliptic, returns 
to the ſame again. 

RETROCRESSION of Carves, their 
bending or turning backwards, 

RETAOMINGENTLS, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a claſs or diviſion of animals, whoſe 
charaQteriitic it is that they ſtale, or make 
water backwards, both male and te- 
male. 

RETURN, in law, is uſed in divers 
ſenſes, 1. Return of writs by therifis and 
bailiffs is a certificate made by them to 
the court, of what they have done in re- 
lation to the execution of the writ di- 
rected to them. 'I'his is wrote on the 
back of the writ by the officer, who thus 
ſends the writ back to the court from 
whence it ifſued, in order that it may be 
filed. 2. Return of a commiſſion, is a 
certificate or anſwer ſent to the court 
from whence the commiſſion iſſues, con- 
cerning what has been done by the com- 
miſſioners. 3. Returns, or days in bank, 
are certain days in each term, appointed 
for the return of writs, &c, 


RET CNN, in building, is a ſide or | 


part that falls away from the forc- ſide of 
any ſtraight work. 

RETURNS / a Trench, in fortifica- 
tion, the turnings and windings which 
form the lincs of a trench. 

RETVU#NS of a Maire, in fortification, 
the windings of the gallery. 
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liiTof a franchiſe, or manor, thus called, 
efpecially in the welt of England. Hence 
ſhire-reve, ſheriff, port-greve, &c. 

REVEILLE, a beat of drum, about 
break of day, to give notice that it is 
time for the ſoldi:rs to ariſe, and that 
the centrics are to forl.car challenging. 

REVELATION, the act of lens. 
or. making a thing public that was before 
unknown : it is alſo uſed for the diſco- 
v:rics made by God to his prophets, and 
by them to the world; and more part!- 
cularly for the hooks of the Old and New 
Teſtament. The principal teſts of the 
truthgof any revelation are, its being 
worthy of God, and conſiſtent with 
his known attributes; its being a- 
zrecable to the clear dictates of unpreju- 
diced reaton, aud its having a tendency 
to refine, purify, and exalt the mind of 
man to an imitation of the Deity in his 
moral pertections. Mr. Locke, in lay- 
ing down the diſtin provinces of reaton 
and faith, obſerves, 1. That the ſame 
truths may be diſcovered by revelation, 
which are diſcoverable to us by reaſon. 2. 
That no revelation can be admitted a- 
gainſt the clear evidence of reaſon. 3. 
That there are many things of which we 
kave but imperfect notions, or none at 
all; and others, of whoſe palt, pre ſent, 
or ſuture cxiſtence, by the natural uſes of 
our faculties, we cannot have the leaſt 
knowledge : and thetic, being beyond the 
ditcovery of our faculties, and above rea- 
ſon, when revealed, become the proper 
object of our faith. He then adds, that 
our reuſon is not injured or diſturbed, but 
ulſiſted and improved by new difcoverics 
of truth coming from the fountain ot 
kuowl-doc. 

REVELS, entertainments of dancing, 
malking, acting comedies, fayces, Ec. 
anciently very frequent in the inns cf 
court, and in noblemen's houſes, but 
now much diffuſed. The officer who has 
the direction of the revels at cyurt is call 
ed the maſter of the revels. 

REVENUE, the annual income a per- 
ſon receives from the rent of his lands, 


| houſes, intereſt of money in the ſtocks, &c. 


KEVIREBECATION, in phyſies, the 
act of a body repelli g or reffecting another 
after its impinging thereon, 

PEVERBERAT/ON, in chemiſtry, a 
Kind of circulation of the flame by means 
of a revecrberatory, or the return of the 
lia me from the top of the furnace back to 


the bottom, chicky uſed in calcinatlons. 
EV RBOBERATORY, or &EVERk- 


REYE, KEEVE, or GREY Ex, tlie bai- {BERATING FURNACE, a chemical 


turnace 
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furnace built clote all around, and covered 
at the top with a capital of brick or tiles, 
ſo as not to give any vent to the heat or 
flame, but to determine it to reverberate 
or turn back from the brick- work with 
new force upon the matter placed at bot- 
tom. When the fire has no vent or paſ- 
ſage a-top, it is a whole reverberatory 
When-the middle of the capital is open, 
and only the lides cloſe, fo that there is 
only a half circulation of the flame, it is 
called an half reverberatory. The rever- 
beratory furnace is chiefly uſed in the fu- 
ſon and caicination of metals and mi- 
nerals, and on other occaſions where the 
molt intcnſe heat is required, as in aſſay- 
ing, &c. whence it is alſo called the 
melting furnace, and aſlaying fur- 
nace. 5 

REVEREND, a title cf reſpect given 
to cecleſiaſties. 

REVERIE, the ſame with delirium, 
raving, or diſtraction. It is uſed alto for 
any ridicutous, extravagant imagination, 
action, or propolition, 4 chimera, or 
vition. But the molt ordinary uſe of the 
word, among Engliſh writers, is for a 
deep diſorderly muſing or meditation. 

REV. RSE, in law, &. To reverſe 
ſignifies to undo, repeal, or make void. 

RrVERSEZ of a Medal, Ciin, &c. they 
back-ſide, in cppolition to the head or 
principal figure. 
Rxverse, in fencing, a back ſtroke. 

REVERSED, in herildry, a thing 
turned backwards, or upiide down. 

REVERSION, in as, is defined to 
be r-turoing of lands, &c. i to the pot- 
ſe ſſion of the donor, or his heirs. Re- 
, verſion, in the law of England, das two 
ſignifications; the one of whicht is an 
eltate left, which continues during 2 par- 
ticular eſtate in being; and the other is 
the returning of the land, &. after the 
particular eſtate is ended: and it is fur- 
ther ſaid, to be an intereſt in lands, 
when the poſſeſſion of it fails, or where thc 
eſtate which was for a time parted with, 
returnsto the grantor; or their heirs. But, 
according to the uſual definition of a 6 
verſion, it is the reſidue of an effate left in 
the grantor, after -a particular eſlate 
granted away ccaſes, continuing in the 
grantor of ſuch an eſtate. - The difference 
between a remaind:r and a reverſion con- 
filts in this, that the remainder may be- 
long to any man except the — 2 
whereas the reverſion returns to him who 
conveyed the lands, &c. See Inrereft. 
ReversSI0N of Series, in algebra, a 
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kind of reverſed operation of infinite ſe» 
ries. 

REVIEW, in war, the appearance of 
an army, or part of an army, in 
order of battle, and thcir being 
viewed by the general, that he may 
know the condition of the troops, ſee 
that they are complete, and be a witneſs 
of the expertneſs with which they per- 
form their evolutions and other cxerciſcs. 

REVISE, among printers, a ſecond or 
third proof of a ſheet to he printed, taken 
off in order to be comparcd with' the laſt 
proof, to fee whether all the miſtakes 
marked in it are corrected, 

K EVOLUTION, in politics, a grand 
change or turn in government. | 

In geometry, the revolution of any 
figure, is its motion quite round a fixed 
line, as an axis. | 

The revolution of a planet, or comet, 
round the fun is nothing but its courſe 
from any point of its orbit till its return 
to the ſame. 

- REVULSION, in medicine, turning a 
flux of humours from'one part to another, 
by Lleeding, cupping, friction, ſinapiſms, 
bliſters, fomentarions, bathi gs, iſſucs, 
ſetons, ſtrong purging of the bowels, &c. 
Dr. Van Swictcn, in his Commentaries 
upon the Aphoriſms of Boerhaave, ob- 
ſerves, that the uſe of revullions in dif- 
cafes, is confirmed by daily experience as 
well as by reafon ; for ſo ſoon as the re- 
fiflance to the blood s motion is either 


diminiſhed or totally removed in any part 


of the body, it immediately flows into 
that part with a greater velocity. 

RHABDOMANCY, a fpecies of divi- 
nu ion performed by means of rods. See 
D:wingati:n. | 

RIHACEHITIS, in medicine, the rick - 
ets. See Rickets. 

RHAGADES, in medicine, denotes 
chaps or clefts in any part of the body; 
ariling either from an acidity of the parts 
or acrimony of the humours; in both 
which cafes, cooling and emollient ap- 
plications are proper. 

RHAPONTICUM is the name for 
the root ot the rheum. 

RHAPSODI, -d, in antiquity, 
perſ-ns who made a buſineſs of ſinging 
pieces of Homer's poems. Cuper in- 


forms us, that the Rhapſodi were cloathed 
in red when they ſung the Thad, and in 
blue when they fung the Odyſſey. They 
performed on the theatres, and ſome - 
times ſtrove for prizes in conteſts of 
poetry, ſinging, &c. but there ſeems to 
have 
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have been other Rhapſodi of wore an- 
tiquity than theſe people, who compoſed 
heroic poems or ſongs in praiſe of heroes 
and great men, and ſung their own com- 

olitions from town to town for a liveli- 
Bod, of which proſeſſion Homer himſelf 
is faid to be. 

RHAPSODY, ia antiquity, a dif- 
courſe in v.ric ſung or rehearſed by a 
Rhapſocilt, Mthers will have Lap ſody 
to ſignify a collection of verſes, eſpecialiy 
thoſc of Homer, which having been a 
long time diſperſed in picces and frag- 
ments, were at length by Piſiſtratus's 
order, digeſted into books called rhap- 
ſodies. Hence, among moderns, rhap- 
ody is alſo uſcd for an aſſi mh lage of paſ- 
ſages, thonehts, and guthorittes raked 
together from divers authors, to com- 
pole ſome new pi-ce. 

RHE!OQORIC, the art of ſpeaking co- 
piouſly on any ſulj ct with ail the ad- 
vantage of beauty and force. Lord La- 
con dchnes rl toric very philotophicaliy, 
to be the art of applying and andreſſing 
the diclates 0. reaton to the ancy, and 
of recommending them there o 25 to af- 
fect the will and deſircs. 
rhetoric, the ſame author obſer ves, is to 
fill the imagination with ideas and images 
which may aſſiſt nature without oppicſ- 
ling it, 
culty of difcoverins what every :ubject at- 
fords of vic for perſuabon. Hence, as 
every author miſt inyent arguments to 
make his ſuhjett prevail, . diſpoſe thoſe 
arguments, thus found out, iu their pro 
per places, and give them the cmbeiliſt- 
ments of language proper to the ſubject ; 
and if this di. courſe be intended to be de- 
livered in pubic, utter them with that 
decency and force which ma ſirike the 
hegrer; rhctotic becomes divided into 
four parts, invention, di poſition, elo- 
cution, and pronunciation 

Rhetoric and oratory differ from each 
other as the theory from the praclice; 
the rhetorician being he who deſcribes 
the rules of eloquenee, and the orator he 
who uſes them to advantage. They arc 
neverthel-{s generally uſed indifſerently 
for cach other. 

RAEUM, a thin fcrons humour, oc- 
caſionally eoſing out of the glands avout 
the mouth and throat, 

RHEUM, the RHATHONTIc PLAN 
in botany, a g-nus of plants, the corolla 
whereof contiſts of a ſingle petal, which 
is narrow at the baſe, and impcrvious : 
the limb is divided into fix obtuic ſeg- 
ments, altcruately ſmaller ; there is no 
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pericarpium : the ſeed is ſingle, large, 
triquctrous, acute, and {urrounded with 
membranaccous rims. 

RHEEUMATISM, in medicine, a diſ- 
temp-r that moſt ſrequently heppens in 
ſpring or au umn Muhen there Is a re» 
markable change of air from hot to cold, 
and from cold to hot, whcn the wind 
{uddcnly ſhitts to any opp ſite point. lt 
begins, according to Syd. rham, with 3 
ſhivering and other ſymptoms of a fever, 
and in a day or two's time, or tometin.cs 
ſocner, a vehement pain ſeizes one or 
more of the limbs, -raging ſometimes in 
one place and rometimes in another, 
eſpecially in the arms, wriſts, ſhoulders, 
and knees: yery often ther is a redneſs 
and ſwelling, and the fever gradually goes 
off while the pain remains. this dit- 
temper often tuns out 1ato a great length, 
continuing fomerimes for tome months 
or years, not perpetually v.ith the ſame 
violence. but coming and going, and 
lrom time to time renewing its pa- 
roxyſms. It chicfly attacks per'ons in 
che flower of their age, after violent ex+ 
-iciſe, or a great heat of the body from 
any other cauſe, and then being too ſud- 
&-aly cooled. Its proximate cauſe Eoer- 
have takes to be an inflanimation of the 
'ymphatic arteries of tlie membranes near 
ch. ligaments on the joints, but not ſo 
violent as to bring on a ſuppuration. 

his diſeaſe is nearly a-kin to the gout 
and ſcurvy, and the blood is iike that of 
thoſe afflicted with the pleuriſy. Ihe 
pain is exaſperated upon tlic Icaſt mo- 


tion: it ſometimes attacks the loins and 


coxendix, and ſometimes the brain, 
lungs, and viſccra: when it ſcizes the 
Lins it is then called lumbago; in this 
caſe, Sydenham obſerves that there is a 
moſt violent pain in the ſmall of the 
back, which ſometimes extends to the os 
lacrum, and is like a fit of the gravel, 
only the patient does not vomit, If this 
diſcaſe is untkiltuily treated, it may con- 
tinue ſeveral months or ycars, but not 
always with the ſame violence, but by 
fits. If it continues and increatrs, it 


may cauſc a ſtiff joint, which will ſcarce 


yield to any rem dy. Sydenham diracts 
to take away ten ounces of blood on the 
lide aſſected; this mult be r. peated three 
or four times, or oftencr, once every 
other or eyery third day, according as 
the ſtrepgth of the patient will bear. 
The diet muſt be ery thin, and. an 
emulſion of the tour cold feeds may be 
given; as alſo a pou tice of white bread 
ard milk, tinged with a little fatfron, 

fo may 
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may be laid to the part aſſe h ed; a clyſter 
of milk and ſugar may be injetted or 
thoſe davs the bleeding is omitted. I 
the palicnt cannot bear frequent ble: d- 
ing! after the ſecond or third time give 
the common purging potion every other 
day, and an ounce ot diacodium at night, 
till he recovers 

In an incipient rheumatiſm of the, 
ſboulders, H-fman fays that nohing is 
bettct than # biiltcry laid between the 1ca- 
pulz ; but i it happens to the pl<thoric, 
cup ping, with ſcariücation in the lower 
parts, repcated every month, does fignal 
fervice, The fame phyſician thinks it 


muy be proper to cliew thubarb, from 
two ſ{erupl-s to a dram, with raiſins or | 
currents, two or three times a week, | 

The fpirit of hart ſnorn and the balſam | 
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ſtricture of the pores, then friftions m 
be uſed with rough warm cloths, a 
afterwards cupping wich ſcarifications. 
if the part becomes tiff and inflexible, 
with a numbneſs, which is called a pa- 
re ſis, then take human or canine axungi 
two ounccs; balſam of Peru, and oil of 
cloves, ench two drams; with which 
make 4 liniment for the part: this has 
been known to have a wondertu! eſſact. 
Arbuthnot fays that cream of tartar ig 
ih taken for ſeveral days, will 
abate the pains and ſwellings — 
by its acidity, correcting the alkaline 
falts af the blood. 

Cheyne ſays, that the hot and in ſſam- 
matory rheumatiims have all the ſymp- 
toms of the gout, and like it, change 
tram place to place, and by over violent 


of cuatacum, given in the quantity of | evacuations may be t aullated upon the 
twenty or thiily drops, three or four noble organs, 


tim's a day, Dr. Shaw fays, is of great 


ſervice : but he thinks nothing * 


than a decottion of the fi:doritic woods. 


to the quantity of a quart a day, for a 
month or fix weeks together. This laſt, 
when affilted with crude antimony and 
mercurius duicis, {iofiman r. commends | 
in the venereal rh: umatiim, which often 
ariſcs from the rc mains of a lues venerca 
contained in the maſs of blood. In a 
ſcorbutic rheumatiim, or that ariling 
trom the ſcurvy, Sydenham directs the 
patient to take the {corhutic clectuary and 
water, if he cannot bear any Kind of 
evacuation. 

He obſcives that young perſons who 
live temperately may be cured by a ſimple 
refrigerating diet, and moderate nourith- 
ing, with as much certainty as by re- 
peated blceding : for inſtance, let the 
patient live four days upon whey alone ; 
and after that white-br.ad may be al- 
lowed for dinner, and on the laſt day of 
his illneſs he may be allowed it for ſup- 
per. When the ſymptoms ccaſe he may 


have boiled chickens, or any thing ot 
eaſy digeſtion, but every third day he 
mult live upon whey only, till his 
ſirength returns. Bocrhaave's method 
of cure is to the ſame eſſect, only he 
adviſes warm baths and ſtrong bliſters to 
be laid upon the part affected, nay even 
cauterics themiclves ; but Hoffman ob- 
terves that great caution ſhould be uſed 
with regard to topics, for if the patient's 
couſtitution is ſanguineous they ſhould all 
be avoided, and the part covered care 

fully with the bed cloaths ; but if there 
15 a thick, cold, ſtagnating humour in 


; 


the part, and a ſente of cold, with a 


RHEXIS, among oculiſts, denotes a 
rupture of the cornea of the eye. 

* R:AiNE, a large river of Europe, 
riling in Mount Gothard, in the country 
ot the Griſons, and in the Upper League. 
Aſter it has croſled part of Germany and 
the Netherlands, it divides into tuo 
branches, one of which preſerves the 
nume ef the Rhine, and proceeds to loſe 
itſelf ia the ſands below Leyden. The 
other takes the name of the Lech, and 
falls into the Merwe, five miles north- 
Welt of Dordrecht. 

* RHINE (the circle of the Upper) 
one of the aine provinces of the empire 
of Germany, and is divided into» two 
parts, the Upper and the Lower. The 
Lower comprehends the territories of the 
landgraves of Heſſe-Caſſel, Darmſtadt, 
and Rheinfeld, the counties of Natſau, 
Solms, Hanaw, Iſenburg, Seine, Wied, 
Wigenſtein, Hatzfeld, and Waldeck, to- 
gether with the abbeys of Fuid and 
Hirichfeld, and the imperial cowns of 
Francfo:rt, Fridburg, and Wetzlaw. The 
Upper part of the circle of the Upper 
Rhine lies to the welt of that river, and 
comprehends the biſhopricks of Baſle, 
Stralburg, Spire, and Worms, with the 
dachy of Deuxponts, the countics of 
Sponheim, arbruck, Falkenſtein, and 
Linenge, and the imperial towns of 
Worms and Spire, Alſace, Lorrain, 
and Savoy, were formerly in the circle, 
but now they do not belong to Ger- 
many. 

* RHINE (the Lower Circle of the) 
one of the nine provinces which now com- 
poſe the empire of Germany. It extend 
from the circle of Suabia, which bound. 
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ze on the ſouth, to that of Weſtphalia, 
which lics to the north; to the caſt is 
the tower part of the circle of the Upper 
Rhine, and that of Franconia; and to 
the weft, the npper part of the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, Lorraine, and Lux- 
embnrg. It contains the cſectorates of 
the patutinate of Mentz, 'T'reves or Tricrs, 
and Cotorne. ; 

RHINE LAND Pad, in fortification, 
&c. a meature of two fathoms, or twelre 
feet, uted by the Dutch and German en- 

inecrs, &c. 

RHINOCEROS, in zoology, the name 
of x genus of quadrupeds; fo called trom 
an born growing on their noſe. 

Of this genus there are only two known 
ſpecies. 1. 7 he rhinoceros with only one 


norus on its note; and, 2. The rhinoce- | 


vos with tuo horns. 

In the year 1739 we had a young rhi- 
poct ros men in England, of waich Dr. 
Partons has given a very accurate account 
in the Philoſophical ;Trantattions. Ine 
creature feel on rice, ſugar, and hay; his 
keeper uſed to mix the rice and ſugar in 
he follow ing manner : ſeven porincs of 
rice and three ponnds of ſugar mace the 
provition tor ove day; he eat this at three 
Meals: and befid-s this. he cat about a 
wu's of hay every week, and a large 
quantity of greens that were brought, to 
tio», at ditlerent times, and of which he 
Bernd more fond than of dried food. He 
drank olten, amt always was obſcrved to 
1ullow a large quantity of water at a 
time. He appeared very peac-able in hi- 
temper, and bore to be handled on any 
part of his body with great patience, cx- 
e:pt when he was hungry; but be was 
then always cutragcous, as alſo when he 
was ftrack. His moſt violent paſſions, 
even on the Taft occaſton, were however 
&ivways immediatety appcafed by piring 
him vals. Notwithitanding the lump— 
Uh afpect, and heavy make of this crea- 
rere, he would jump about very nimbly 
zu his fits of pation, and often leap to a 

ceat height 3 and one common mark of 
his fury was the ſtriking his head againſt 
the walls, or any thing elſe that was in 
the way, and this he would do with ter— 
ribtc violence. He was very apt to fail 
ino theſe paſſions in a morning before 
bis rice and fugar were given him, and 
from the whole he appearcd quite un— 
trattable, and ſcemed able, in his pal- 
bons, to have run ſo falt, as that a man 
on foot could not have eſcaped him 
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of other quadrupeds. 
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did not exceed a young heifer in heighe, 
but was remarkably broad and thick. 
His head was very large; and the hindet 
part of it, near 4. cars, remarkably ele- 
vated above the reſt of the face, which 
was flat, and ſunk down in a remarkable 
manner ia the middle, riſing again to- 
wards the origin of the horn, but in a 
much ſmglier degree. The horn ſtands 
upon the noſe of the animal as upon a 
fort of hill; and when the ſkeleton of 
the head is ſeen, that part of the ſkull on 
which the horn is fixed, is foond to rite 
into a blunt cone, to anſwer to a cavity 
in the baſis of the horn, which is very 
hard and folid ; in other reſpects having 
no manner of hollow cr corc, like thoſe 
The horn in this 
young animal did not riſe above an inch 
high from its tough baſis, and was black 
and ſmooth at the top, but rags-d dun- 
wards; and the detcrmination of its 
growth is backwards, not ſtraight up; 
this is very evidently feen in the horas 
of did rinnoccroſes, which arc 'alwa\s 
curved in a conliderable degret that way. 
if we conſider the proportion of this ani- 
mal's ze to the length of its horn, and 
thence carry the proportion to that be- 
tween the large horns we fee in the mu- 
ſeums of the curious, we muſt ſuppoſe 
the animal of a very ſtupendous ſize, 
when at its full growth. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne. 470. f 

The ſkin of the rhinoceros is thick, 
and ſcems almoſt impenetrable ; it fee!s 
like a picce of board of half an inch 
thick. It is covered in all parts, more 
or leſs, with a fort of incruſtations re- 
iembling ſcales. Theſe are ſmall on the 
neck, and largeſt of all in the ſhoulders 
and hips ; between the folds of this thick 
ſein, the cuticle, which is left bare, is 
ſoit, and cally penetrable. The ſcabby 
incruſtations of the ſkin have been called 
ſcales, by ſome writers; but this is a 
very wrong term, for they have nothing 
of the nature of ſcales, nor any thing of 
regularity in them. 

RHODIUM, or Rosxwoop, the 
wood or root of a tree, of which we have 
no certain account ; brought from the 
Canary illands, in _ crooked pieces, 
full of Knots, externally of a whitiſh co- 
lour, internally of a deep yellow, with a 
reddiſh calt. The largeſt, ſmootheſt, 
ſtraightett, heavieſt, and deepeſt-colour- 
ed pieces ſhould be choſen; and the 
{mall, thin, pale, light ones rejected, 

RHOMBOIDES, in geometry, a qua- 
Sr. 1 driiateral 
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d:ilateral figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides and 
angles are equal, but is neither cquila- 
teral nor equiangular. 

RHOMBOILDES, in anatomy, a thin, 
broad, and obliquely ſquare fleſhy mul- 
cle, ſituated bet ween the balis of the ſca- 
pula and the ſpina dork ; fo called from 
its figure. Its general uſe is to draw 
backward and upward, the ſub{pinal por- 
tion of the balis ſcapulæ. 

RHOMBUS, in geometry, an oblique- 
angled parallelogram, or quadrilateral 
figure, whoſe ſides are equal and parallel, 
but the angles uncqual, two of the op- 
poſite ones being obtuſe, and the other 
acute, 

* KHONE, a large river of France, 
which riſes in Mount Fourche, on the 
confines of Swillerlaad, and runs croſs 
the Valais, the lake, and the city of 
Geneva; after which it ſeparates Bretle 
from Savoy and Dauphiny, as far as 
Lyons, where, turning directly ſouth, it 
enters Lyonnois and Languedoc, which 
are to the welt, and Dauphiny with 
Provence, which lie to the calt, and 
then it proceeds to diſcharge itſelf into 
the Mediterrancan Sca, by ſeveral mouths. 
It reccives ſeveral rivers in its paſlage, 
and waſhes beſides ſeveral other towns, 
Sion, Geneva, and Scyfiil, where ic be- 
gins to be navigable for boats; from 
thence it patles Bely, Lyons, Vienne, 
Tournon, Valence, Viers, Pont St. 
Eſprit, Avignon, Bcaucaite, "I arraſcon, 
and Arles, 

RHUBARB, Rbabarbzrum, a plant 
with large dock-like caves, among which 
aiiles a fingle thick ſtalk, bearing looſe 
cluſters of naked monopetalous bell- 
ſhap:d white flowers; each of which con- 
tains nine ſtamina, of which the docks, 
ſtrictiy ſo called, have but fix, and is 
followed by a triangular ſced ſurrounded 
about the edges. with a leafy margin. It 
is perennial, It is a native of China and 
Siberia, and has lately been raiſed in 
ſome of our gardens, where it is found 
to grow with vigour in the open ground. 

Iwo forts of .rhubarb roots are met 
with in the ſhops. The firlt is imported 
from Turkey and Ruſſia, in roundiſh 
pieces, frecd from the bark, with a hole 
through the middle of each, externally 
of a ycllow colour, internally variegated 
with lively reddiſh ſtreaks. I he other, 
which is leis eſteemed, comes immediately 
trom the Eaſt Indies, in longith pieces, 
harder, heavier, and more compact than 
the foregoing. The firſt fort, unleſs 
kept very diy, is apt to grow mould; 
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and worm eaten : the ſecond is leſs fam 
ject to theſe inconveniencies. Some of 
the more induſtrious artiſts are ſaid to fili 
up the worm holes with certain mixtures, 
and to colour the outlide of the damaged 
pieces with powder of the finer forts of 
rhubarb, and ſometimes with cheaper 
materials. The marks of the goodnets 
of rhubarb are, the livelineſs of its colour 
when cut; its being firm and ſolid, but 
not flinty or hard; us being eaſily pulver- 
able, and appearing when powdered of a 
hne bright yellow colour ; its imparting 
to the ſpittle, on bcing chewed, a deep 
ſaſſron tinge; and not proving flimy or 
mucilaginous in the mouth. Its taſte 
is ſubacrid, bitterich, and fomewhat 
{typtic; the ſmell, lightly aromatic. 
Khubarb is a mild cathartic, and com- 
monly looked upon as one of the ſafeſt 
and molt innocent of the ſubſtances of 
this clals. Belides its purgative virtue, 
it has a mild aſttingent one, diſcoverable 
by the taſte, and by its (ſtriking an iuky 
blackne's with chalybeate folutions : 
hence it is found to ſtrengthen the tone 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines, to leave 
the belly coſtive, and to be one of the 
moſt uicful purgatives in diarrhzas, dy- 
tenteries, and all diforders proceeding 
irom a debility and laxity of the fibres: 
it is frequently indeed given with a view 
rather to this ſtomachic corroborating 
virtue, than to its producing any con- 
liderable evacuation. It tinges the urine 
of a light yellow colour. Rhubarb in 
ſubſtance purges more efſſectually thun 
any preparation of it: the doſe is from a 
icruple to a dram. By roaſting it with 
a gentle heat, till it becomes caſily fri- 
able, its cathartic power is diminiſhed, 
and its aſtringency ſuppoſed to be in- 
creaſed. lu its habitude to menſtrua, it 
differs remarkably from molt of the other 
cathartic d:ugs, its purgative virtue be- 
ing extracted far more perfectly by water 
than by tec tiſied ſpirit : the root remain- 
ing alter the action of water is almoſt, 
if not wholly, inactive; whereas, after 
repeated digeſtion in ſpirit, it proves tilt 
very conſiderably purgative : the colour 
of both tinctures is a fine deep yellow, 
that of the ſpirituous paleſt ; when the 
rhubarb has given out to ſpirit all that 
this menſtruum can extract, it (till im- 
parts a deep colour, as well as a purga- 
tive impregnation, to water. The wa- 
tery intulion, in being inſpiſſated by a 
gentle heat, has its virtue ſo much di- 
minithed, that a dram of the extract is 
laid te have ſcarecly any greater effect 

than 
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than a fraple of the root in ſubſtance: 
the (rrithous finttore 1o/cs lets; half a 
dram of this extraci proving moderat ly 
purgat ivo, thongh .carcely more fo than 
an «qual quantity of the powder Th. 
fpiritnous extract diflulves almoſt wholly 
in water; and hene the tincture does 
not, like the pirituous infulr-ns of mot 
other vegetables, turn milky on being 
mix-d with aqueons liquors : of the wa- 
tery extract, ſcares above one fourth is 
diſſolved by r: (tified ſpirit, and the part 
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navigators diſtinguiſh the rhumbs by the 
ſame name as the points and winds. 
RHUMB LINE, in navigation, the 
line which a ſhip deſcribes, keeping in 
the fame collateral point or rhumb. 
RHYME, in poetry, a fimilicnde of 
ſound between the laſt Mabie or ſyllables 
of two verſes. Rhymes may be dittin- 
eniſhed into whole or perfect, and half or 
imperſet rhymes The firſt is where 
there is a ſimilitude of found without any 
dif-rence, the latter where there is a 


that docs not diffolve proves more purga- | diffcrertce either in the pronunciation or 


tive than that which does 
this root are drawn in the ſhops with 
proof ſpirit aud with mountain wins, in 
the proportion of an ounce ot the rim- 


Jinctures of | orthography 


barb to a pint of the menſtruum. heſe | 


preparations, uſed chiefly as mildly laxa- 
tive corroborarits, in weaknets of the fto- 
mach, indigeſtion, diarrh»as, cholicky, 
and other like complaints, are common- 
ly aromatized with a little cardamon 
ſeeds and ſaffron, as two drams of the 
former and one of the latter to the above 
quantity of the root. For {ome purpoſes, 
4 tincture is drawn from the rhuarh and 
cardamon ſeeds with proof ſpirit, and 
two ounces of white ſugar-candy diffoty- 
ed in the ſtrained liquor. Hor others, 


Inſtead of ſweets and aromatics, pentian 


and ſnake root are joined, in the pro- 
portion of a dram and a half of the for- 
mer and a dram of the latter, with the 
addition of a ſeruple of cochincal u 2 
colouring ingredient : this laſt tintture 15, 
in many caics, an uſeful aſſiſtant to the 
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Peruvian bark in the cure of intermit 
tury, attempts have bern made to ba- 


dents. The Turky rhubarb is, among 
us, univerſally preferred to the Fatt 1n- 
dia fort, though this laſt appears to be 
tor ſome purpoſes at leaſt equal to the 
other, It is manifeſtly more afſtring-nt, 
but has ſomewhat leis of an aromatic 
favour. Jinctures made from both with 


| 
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The French diftinguiſh 
their rhymes into maſculin and femi- 
nine. The feminine is where the laſt 
ſyllable of the rhyme ends with zu e 
mute, as in e, beit, &a. The maſ- 
culine rhymes are thoſe of all other words, 
Rhyme is a modern invention, the pro- 
duct of a Gothic age. Milken calls if 
the modern bondage, yet ſome authors 
will have it that the Engliſh. French, 
Ke. borrow their thyme from the Greeks 
2nd Latins, who allected a certain ca- 
tence or period ending in a conſonant. 
Ibis af cation increaſed, as the Latin 
tonęue declined ; fo that among the La- 
tin writers ſearce any thing is more com- 
mon than rhyming periode. In the 
tweltth century, particularly, I.atin 
rhyme was much in vogur, under the 
name of Lconine verſes. Ihe French, 
and from them the Fngliſh, r-:tain this 
cadence of rhyme, which ſeemed more 
are / able than the meaſured veries of the 
{reek and Roman poets. Since the reſ- 
toration of learning in the ſixteenth cen- 


nith rhyme trom the modern poetry, and 
to ſettle the Engliſh and French verſes 
on the ſooting of the. ancient Greek and 
Latin ones, by fixing the quanti y of the 
ſyllables, and truſting wholly to thoſe 
and the numbers, or meaſure. Mi'ton, 


equal quantities of rectiſied ſpirit, have | Philips, AdcCifon, 'Thomfon, and tome 


nearly the ſame taſte: on drawing off 
the menſtrua, the extract left by the 
tincture of the Eaſt India rhubarb proves 
in taſte conſiderable ſtronger than the 
other. Both forts appear to be the pro- 
duce of the fame climate, and the roots 
of the ſame ſpecies of plant, taken up 
probably at a different ſeaſon, or cured in 
a diflcrent manner, 

RHUMB, in navigation, a vertical 
circle of any place, or the interſection of 
ſuch a circle with the horizon. There- 
tore, rhumbs coincide with the points of 
the world, or of the horizon : and hence 
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others have excelled in this ſort of blank 
verſe. The French attempted the fame, 
but have not ſucceeded; this kind of 
meaſvre being inconſiſtent with the ge- 
nius of the French tongue, which cannot 
yary the arrangement. of the words, or 
change their ſituation, as this kind of 
verſæ requires. Nor indeed can any cf 
the modern tongues equal the ancient in 
this reſpect; vet none more than the 
Engliſh, nor leſs than the French. Dj#. 

Trevoux. ; 
RHYTHM, or RyyYTHAT'S in mu- 
lic, the varicty in ile movement as ” 
| ene 
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RIB 
the quickneſs or ſlowneſs, length or 
ſhortneſs of the notes. Or rhythmus may 
be defined, more generally, the propor- 
tion which the parts of a motion have to 
each other. Ariſtides, among the an- 
cient muſicians, applies the word rhyth- 
mus three ways, viz. cither to immove- 
able bodies, when the parts are rightly 
proportioned to each other, as a well- 
made ſtatue, &c. or to things that move 
regularly, as handſome walking, in dan- 
cing, in the dumb ſhews of pantomimes, 
&c. or, thirdly,” to the motion of found 
or voice, in which the rhythmus conſiſts 
of long and ſhort ſyllables, or notes, join- 
ed together in ſome kind or order, ſo as 
their cadence on the ear may be agree- 
able. 

 RHYTHMICA, in the ancient muſie, 
that which conſidered the motions, regu- 
hted the meaſure, order, mixture, &c. fo 
as to excite the paſſions, keep them up, 
augment, diminiſh, or allay them, Ariſ- 
tides, and other ancient muſical writers, 
divided artificial muſic into harmonica, 
rhythmica, and metrica. But the rhyth- 
mica with them likewiſe comprehended 
dumb motions, and, in effect, all rhyth- 
mical, that is, regular motion. 

RIAL, or RYAL,' a Spaniſh ſilver 
coin. 

RIAL, or ReYAL, the name of a 
piece of gold anciently current among us 
for ten ſhillings. Ga 5 

RIBBAN, or R1B80w, in heraldry, 
the — — part of a bend. 

* RIBBAND, or R1BBON, à narrow 
fort of ſilk, chiefly uſed for head-orna- 
ments, badges of chivalry, &c. 

In order to give our readers an idea of 
the manner in which this curious and va- 
haable branch of manufacture is managed, 
we ſhall preſent him with a view of the 
ribbon- weaver in his loom, as repreſented 
in Plate XLV. where'1, is the frame of 
the loom. 2. The caſtle, containing for- 
ty-cight pullies. 3. The branches, on 
which the pullies turn. 4. The tires, or 
the riding cords, which run on the pul- 
lies, and pull up the high-lifſes. 8. The 
liſt-ſticks, to which the high-lifles are 
tied, 6, The high-lifles, or liſts, are a 
number of long threads, with platines, or 
plate-leads at the bottom ; and ringlets, 
or loops, about their middle, through 
which the cords or croſs threads of the 
ground - harneis ride, y. The plate- leads, 
or platines, are flat pieces of lead, of 
about fix inches long, and three or four 
broad at the top, but round at the bot- 
tom; ſome uſe black ſlates inſtead of 
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them: their uſe is to pull down thoſe 
liiles, which the workman had raiſed by 
the treddle, after his foot is taken off: 
8. The branches or cords of the grounds 
harneſs, which go through the loops in 
the middle of the high-lifſes: on the 
well-ordering of thefe cords chiefly de» 
pends the art of ribbon- weaving, becanfe 
it is by means of this contrivance that the 
weaver draws in the thread cf 111k that 
makes the flower, and rejects or excludes 
the reſt, 9, The batton; this is the 
wooden frame that holds the reed, or 
ſhuttle, and beats or cloſes the work: 
where obſerve, that the ribbon-weaver 
does not beat his work; but as ſoon as 
the ſhuttle is paſſed, and his hand is 
taken away, the batton is forced by a 
ſpring from the top, to beat the work 
cloſe. © to. The ſhuttle, or reed. 11. 
The ſpring of the batton, by which it is 
made to cloſe the work, 12. The long 
harneſs are the front-reeds, by which the 
figure is raiſed. 13. The linguas are the 
long pieces of round or ſquare lead, tied 
to the end of each thread of the long har- 
neſs, to keep them tight. 14. The 
broad piece of wood, about a foot ſquare, 
leaning ſomewhat forward, intended to 
eaſe the weaver, as he ſtoops to his ſhut= 
tle; it is fixed in the middle of the breaſt 
beam. Some weavers, inſtead of this, 
have a co:trivance of a cord or rope, that 
is faltened to the front-frame, and comes 
acroſs his breaſt ; this is called a ſlop-fall. 
15. The ſeat-bench; this leans forward 
very much. 16. The foot-(tep to the 
treddles, 17. The breaſt-beam, being a 
eroſs-bar that paſſes from one of the 
ſtandards to the other, ſo as to front the 
workman's breaſt; to this breaſt-bar is 
fixed a roll, upon which the ribband 
palles in its way to be rolled upon the 
roller, that turns a little below. 18. 
The clamps, or pieces of wood, in which 
the broaches, that confine the treddles, 
reſt. 19. The treddles are long narrow 
pieces of wood, to the ends of which the 
cords that move the lifſes are faſtened. 
20. The treddle-cords are only diſtin. 
guiſhed from the riding-cords by a board 
tull of holes, which divide them, in or- 
der to prevent the plate-leads, which are 
tied to the high- liſſes, from pulling them 
too high, when the workman's foot is off 
the treddle; which ſtop is made by 2 
knot lin the treddle- cord, too big to be 
forced through the hole in the board. 
21. The lames are two pieces of thin nar- 
row boards, only uſed in plain works, 
and then to ſupply the place of the long- 
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barhaſd. 22. The knec-roll, by which | 


the weaver rolls up his rilbon, as be ſecs 
proper, or by bit and bit, as it is finiſhed, 
23. The back-roils, on which the warp 
is rolled + lt is to be abſerved, that there 
are always as many rolls as colours in the 
work to be wove. 24. The clamps, 
which ſupport the rollers, 25. The re- 
turning ſticks, or, as others call them, 
the returns, or the tymblers, or pullies, 
to which the tiers are tied, to clear the 
courſe of cords through the high: liſſes. 
26. Ihe catch-hoard, for the tumbler 
27. The tire-board, 28. The buttons 
for the knec- rolls and treddle- board, de- 
ſcribed in number 20. 

Ribbons of all forts are prohibited to 
be imported. 

R!BBANDS, in ſhip-building, certain 
thin narrow planxs, which are ſo made, 
that thev may be caſily bent to the tim- 
bers. That which is nailed to the ſtern- 
poll at the height of the ring line, and 
to the mid-ſhip- frame at the end of the 
riſing of the floor-timbers, is called the 
foor-ribband. That which anſucrs to 
the wing-tranſom, and to the height of 
the lawer deck on the midihip-frame, is 
_ called the breadth ribband : all the teſt 
between theſe tuo are called intermediate 
ones. | Theſe ribbands are nailed to all 
the frames from the ſtern- poſt to the 
ſtem, and when they are carried ronnd, 
ſo as to make ſair curves, the form of ail 
the filling timbers may by them be deter- 
med. 

RIBS, Ce, in anstomy, long arched 

nes ſerving to ſuſtain the inner ſides 
of the thorax. Ihe ribs arc twenty-four 
in number, viz. twelve on cach fide of 
the twelve vertebræ of the back; they 
are crooked, and reſemble the ſegments 
ol a circle; they graw flat and broad, as 
they approach to the ſternum ; but the 
nearer they are to the vertebtæ, they arc 
the rounder and thi:ker, at which end 
they have a round head, which, being 
covered-with a cartilage, is received into 
the ſinus in the bodies of the vertchrz ; 
and at the neck of each head, except tlic 
two laſt ribs, there is a ſmall tuberclc, 
which is alſo received into the ſinus of 
the trani{veric procelies of the ſame ver- 
tebræ. the ribs, thus argicuiated, make 
an acute angle with the lower vertebræ. 
The ribs have each à ſmall canal or ſinus, 
which runs along their under ſides, in 
which lies a nerve. vein, and artery, 
Their exttemitics, which are faſtened to 
the ſternum, are cartilaginous, and the 
cartilagzs make an ohzult angle with tlie 
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the head. The cartilaves are harder in 
women than in men» that they may bet- 
ter bear the weight of their breaſts. The 
ribs are of two- forts ; the ſeven upper 
ones are called ce were, becauſe their 
cartilaginous cuds are rectived into the 
bnus of the ſlernum; the fire lower are 
called falſe, becauſe they are ſofter-and 
thorter, of which only the firſt is joined 
to the extremity of the ſternum, the car- 
tilaginous extremities of the reſt being ticd 
to one another, and thereby lcaving a 
greater ſpace for the dilation of the ſto- 


mach and entrails. Ihe laſt of theſe 


falſe ribs is ſhorter than all the reſt; it 
is not tied to them, but ſometimes tq 
the muſculus obliquns defcendens. If the 
ribs had bcen articulated with the bodies 
af the vertehræ at right angles, the ca- 
vity of the thorax could never have been 
enlarged in breathing. If each rib had 
been à rigid bone articulated to the tranſ- 
verſe proceſſ-s of the vertebræ, the ſter- 
num couid not have been thruſt ont to 
that degree that it is now, or the cavit 
of the thorax could hot have increaſed 
much as is requiſite in inſpiration; for, 
when the ribs are pulled up by the inter- 
coſtal muſclc, the angles which the curti- 
lages at the ſternum make with the bony 
part of the rib, muſt be increaſed, and 
conſequently its ſubſiſtance, or the diſtance 
between the ſternum and the tranſverſe 
procetles lengthened. Now, becauſe the 
rib cannot move beyond the tranſverſe 
proceſs, upon the account of its articula- 
tion with it, therefore the ſternum muſt 
be either thruſt to the other fide, becauſe 
of an equal preſſure upon the {ame ac- 
count there, and therefore it is thruſt 
outwards; or the diſtance between the 
ſternum and vertebræ is increaſed. The 
laſt ribs which do not icach the ſternum, 
and conſequently produce nothing in this 
action, are not articulated with the trans 
yerſe proceſſes. * 

RIBS of a Skip, a figurative expreſſi 
implying the timbers, 

® RICHARD I. king of England, 
ſurnamed Cœur de Lion, or Lion-heart+ 
ed, ſucceeded his father Henry II. the 6th 
of July 1189, at which time he was 
count of Poitou, and duke of Normandy. 
He cammenced his reign hy ſelling the 
crown-lands, and exacting money on va- 
rious pretences in order to go to the holy 
war. He undertook this expeditiop. in 


1190, when he embarked with his whole 


army for France, where he joined the 
forces of the French king; and they 
; having 
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having ratified their alliarices, marched 
together with their combined forces, 
which conſiſted of an hundred thouſand 
men, as far as Lyons, where they ſepa- 
rated, and Ri-hard continuing his march 
to Marſeilles, reimbarked there for $i- 
eily, where the two kings ſpent the win- 
ter; and the next ſpring, continuing 
their voyage, Richard with his fleet was 
driven on ſhore in the iſland of Cyprus, 
where Iſaac, the king of the iſland, treat- 
ing the Engliſh with inhumanity,. Rich- 
ard took him and his daughters priſoners, 
loaded the Cyprian monarch with ſilver 
chains, and having thus conquered the 
iſle of Cyprus, exchanged it with Guy 
Luſignan for the titular kingdom of Je- 
ruſalem. Richard afterwards gained a 
complete victory over Saladin, took the 
city of Acre, and made himſelt maſter of 
Aﬀeaton, Joppa, and Cefarea 3 but being 
deſerted by Philip Auguſtus, king of 
France, and the dukes or Burgundy and 
Auſtria, he could not continue bis con- 
queſts; ;and there fore on hearing that his 
brother John was aſpiring to the throne 
of "England, he concluded a trace of 
three'years with Saladin, and imbarked 
in order to return to his dominions ; but 
having the misf6rtune to be ſhipwrecked 
near Aquileia, he reſolved to purſue his 
Jourtey in diſguiſe through Germany ; 
hut, thee ſeveral difficulties, was taken 
when he was afleep, im a mean lodging 
near Vierina, by order 'of Leopold duke 
of Auſtria, whom he had difobliged at 
the ſiege? of Acre; and that duke deli- 
vered him up, the following year, to the 
emperor Henry VI. who, after treating 
him” with preat indignities, obliped him 


to pay 150,050 marks for his ranſom, 


which bis loyal ſubjects chearfully raiſed 
by a voluntary tax. He then returned 
to England, after an abſence of four 
years,” of which he had pailed fifteen 
months in priſon. He ſoon ſuppreſſed 
the party raiſed by his brother John, 
confiſcated his lands, and then railing a 
numerous army, {invaded France, and af- 
terwards, at the battle of Rlois, took all 
the atchives of the kingdom, and conti- 
nued the war againſt Philip, with vari- 


© ous ſucceſs, for five years, after which a 


truce was concluded: but a gentleman 
of Limofin having diſcovered a treaſure 
upon his eſtate, Richard laid claim to it 
as ſovereipn of Guienne, and beſieging 
the gentleman in the caſtte of Chaluz, 
was wounded by an arrow in the ſhoul- 
der, of which he died cleven days after, 
on the 6th of April 1199. Richard had 


. 
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RES 
4 tall, graceful, fair, and eel} propess 


tioned perſon. His eyes were blue and 
ſparkling. and his hair of a bright yel- 
low, inclining to red. He had prodigious 
ſtrength of body, amazing courage and 
intrepidity, and was an illuſtrious wars 
rior, but exceedingly ambitious, proud, 
and araricious, and his love of glory 
made him neglect the happineſs of his 
people. Ihe reverend Mr. Granger ob- 
ſerves, that the falnt-crrantry of Rich- 
ard, who ſacrificed all other views for 
the glory of rhe cruſades, is an inſtance, 
among a thouſand others, that offenſive 
and enterprizing valour may be a worſe 
quality than cowardice itſelf; and that 
he was but eight months in his kingdom 
during a reign of ten years. 

* RICHARD II. king of England, 
was the fon of dward the Black Prince, 
and fucceed<d his grandfather, Edw. III. 
the z iſt of June 1377, at eleven years of 
age; when the parliament appointed je- 
veral governors to the king, and ordered 
that his three uncles, with ſome of the 
nobility, ſhould be regents of the king- 
dom. A truce which had been agreed to 
with France being now expired, the 


French ſent a fleet to ravage the coaſts of 
England, an! the regents ordered out'a 


fleet to oppote them. The king of France 
alſo prevailed on Robert II. king of Seot- 


land to invade England; but the French 


king dying, the military preparations 
were ſuſpended. In 1380, a poll-tax 
being raiſed on all perſons above fifteen 
years of age, for the aſſiſtance of Ferdi · 
nand king of Portugal, againſt John king 
of Caſtile, it was tevied with the greateſt 
rigour and brutality by the collectors, on 


| which a rebellion was raiſed, and an hun- 
dred thouſand men appeared in arms, 


headed by Wat Fyler, a tyler of Dept- 
ford, and Jack Straw, who committed 
innumerable diforders, and entered Lon- 
don without oppofition; but William 
Walworth, the mayor, killing Wat Ty- 
ler with a blow of his fword, this great 
army was caſily difperſed. The kingdom 
ſoon after becoming greatly exaſperated 
at the fondneſs ſhewed by the king for his 
new favourites, Robert de Vere, earl of 
Oxford, and Michael de la Poole, a 
merchant's ſon, whom he had created 
ear} of Suffotk, the parliament reſuſed to 
grant the ſopplies, unl-fs he dimiſſed 
them from his ſervice; but though the 
king ſaid, that “ to pleaſe the parlia- 
ment he wen'd not diſcharge the mean ſt 
ſcullion in his kitchen,“ and Tent kis 
chancellor to order them to grant the de- 
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fired ſubſidy, he was obliged to part with 


his favourites, and to admit of fourteen 
commiſſioners to take care of the public 
afairs jointly with himſelf, The arlia- 
ment were, however, no ſooner diſſolved, 
than they were recalled, and the king 
ſent orders to the ſheriils to let no repre- 
ſentatives be choſen but what were in his 
liſt. He alſo endeavoured to raiſe an 
army, to chaſtiſe his uncle the duke of 
Glouceſter, and the earls of Arundel, 
Warwick, Derby, and Nottingham, who 
were enemies to his favourites, and were 
conſidered as the protectors of the people: 
but theſe lords ſpeedily levying foyces, 
defcated the carl of Oxford, who had 
heen made duke of Ireland; when the 
king took refuge in the tower, where, 
the next year, he anſwered the com- 
plaints of the lords with a ſhower of 
tcars, conſented to the baniſhment of his 
favourites, who were accordingly ſent 
into exile, and repeated his coronation 
oath. In 1392, the Londoners refuling 
to lend the king a ſum of money, he 
took away their charter, and removed 
the courts of juſtice to Jork. Anne of 
Luxemburgh, the emperor's daughter, 
and the king's firſt wife, dying in 1394 
he, in 1396, married Iſabella, the daugh- 
ter of Charles VI. king of France, who 
was only ſeven years of age, when a truce 
was concluded for twenty-eight years, 
Richard, however, extorted money from 
his ſubjects, and, for inconſiderable ſums, 
yielded Cherburg to the king of Navarre, 
and Breſt to the duke of Britanny : he 
ordered the duke of Glouceſter to be ſei- 
zed and conveyed to Calais, where he 
was privately ſtrangled, and ſome of the 
_ nobility were beheaded,. and others ba- 
niſhed. The Scots ravaged the borders 
of England, the Iriſh revolted, and the 
merchant ſhips were plundered with im- 
punity by the corſairs of Holland. Se- 
. xenteen counties were condemned as 
- guilty of treaſon, and the eſtates of all 
the inhabitants adjudged to the king, for 
granting aſfliſtance to the duke of Glou- 
ceſter; but the king landing in Ireland, 
in 1399, With a powerful army, in order 
to Chattiſe the rebels, a rebellion was 
' ralied in his abſence ; when the king, at 
his return, finding that the revolt was 
eneral, ſhut himſelf up in Conway 
- ca(tle, and ſoon after ſubmitted to Henry 
duke of Lancaſter, and was ſent to the 
Tower ; when a parliament being called, 
he was folemnly depoſed, and Henry 
proclaimed king on the zoth of Septem- 
ber 1399; aſter which he was removed 
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to Ponte fract caſtle in Yorkſhire; but off 


the 14th of February 1400, Sir Pierce 
Exton, with eight ruftians, undertook to 
murder him, hoping thereby to pleaſe 
king Henry IV. and ruſhed into the room 
where he was, when Richard bravel 

wreſted a pole-ax from one of the aff; 

fins, with which he flew four of them ; 
but Exon mounting on a chair behind 
him, ſtruck him on the head with ſuch 
violence, that Richard dropped down 
dead, in the thirty-third year of his age, 
after a reign of twenty-two years, and 
was interred at King's Langley in Hert- 
fordſhire ; but his body was afterwards 
removed to Weſtminſter-abby; by order 
of king Henry V. King Richard II. had 
a very graceful perſon, and was of a 
ſprightly diſpoſition. He was particu» 
larly. remarkable for his tyranny, 

the numerous breaches of his oaths, and 
moſt ſolemn engagements. 

* RICHARD III. king of England, 
furnamed Crook-backed Richard, was 
the brother of Edward IV. and raiſed 
himſelf to the throne by a ſcrics. of inhu- 
man murders. Henry VI. and the 
young prince his ſen, with ſeveral noble- 
men ot the firſt rank, dicd while he was 
duke of Glonceſter, to prepare the way 
tor his uſurping the throne from Ed- 
ward IV. He was proclaimed king the 
20th of June 1483, in the thirty-ſecond 
year of his age, but delayed the ceremo- 
ny of his coronation till the 6th of July ; 
and ſoon after cauſed Edward V. and his 
brother, whom he hag before declared to 
be baſtards, to be ſmothered in the 
Tower. The ſame year, having broke 
his promiſe to the duke of Buckingham, 
who had been greatly inſtrumental in 
raiſing him to the throne, that nobleman 
took up arms againſt him, in order to aſ- 
liſt Henry earl of Richmond, the laſt 
branch of the houſe of Lancaſter, to ob- 
tain the crown ; but Buckingham being 
betrayed by a fellow who had been his 
ſervant, for the ſake of a reward of a 
thouſand pounds offered for taking him, 
he was beheaded at Saliſbury, without 
any legal proceſs. However, the earl of 
Richmond obtaining aſſiſtance from the 
duke of Brittany, failed from St. Maloes, 
on the 1ath of October, with five thou- 
ſand men, and forty ſhips ; but his fleet 
being diſperſed, he returned to Brittany, 
and afterwards to France. Richard, in 


the mean time, ſacrificed many perſons 
to his revenge, and ſent Sir Ralph Aſh- 
ton into the weſtern counties, with 


power to execute upon the ſpot all ſuch 
perſons 
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perſons whom he even ſuſpected to be 
guilty of high treaſon; and finding that 
the carl of Richmond founded his —4 
jects on the hopes of marrying Elizabeth 
the daughter of Edward IV. he reſolved 
to marry that princeſs himſelf, though he 
was alrcady married to the widow of the 
prince of Wales, che fon of Henry VI. 
whom he had himſclf murdered : and 
therefore now, in order to obtain Eliza- 
beth, he is ſaid to have poiſoned his 
queen. The carl of Richmond. howe- 
ver, landed in Wales, with two thouſand 
men, which increaſed to five thouſand, 
and with this ſmall army engaged the 
king's forces, which conſiſted of thirteen 
thouſand men, at Boſworth : but the earl 
being joined by the lord Stanley aud his 
brother with freſh troops, he gained a 
complete victory, when Richard, finding 
that the day was loſt, ruſhed into the 
midſt of his enemies, and died with his 
ſaord in his hand. The crown being 
found after the battle, was placed on the 
head of Henry carl of Richmond; and 
Richard's body was taken up entirely 
naked, and covered with blood and dirt, 
in which condition it was thrown acrois 
a borſe, carried to Leiceſter, and interred 
without the leaſt ceremony. Thus pe- 
riſhed Richard on the 22d of Auguſt 
1485, in the thirty-fourth year of his 


age, after an infamous reign of two years. 


Thus Richard III. if any regard is to be 


Paid to the generality of our hiſtorians, 


was, through the whole courſe of his life, 


reſtrained by no principle of juſtice or 


hamanity: and it appears that he en- 
deayoured to maintain the crown by the 
ſame fraud and violence by which he ob- 
tained it. Though Mr. Walpole hes 
ſtruck new light into the darkeſt paſſages 
of Engliſh hiſtory, and has brought 
many. preſumptive proofs, that Richard 
was neither that deformed perſon, nor 
that monſter of cruelty and impiety 
which he was repreſented by hiſtorians. 
And though Mr. Walpole has done much 
towards clearing up the character of 


| Richard, he has left the matter ſlill pro- 


blematical. 

*® RICHARDSON, SAMUEL, an 
ingenious Engliſh writer, was born iu 
2688, and bred to the buſineſs of a print- 
er, which he exerciſed with diſtioguiſhed 
eminence. Though he underſtood no 
language but the Engliſh, he obtained a 
conhderable degree of merit and of fame 
by his writings of the novel kind, in 
which he had a manner peculiar to him- 
elf. His Pamela, Clariila, and Sir 


Charles Grandiſon have been univerlally 


are two years old. It m 
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read, and tranſlated both into French' 
and Dutch. He is ſaid to have delighted 
in Jetter-writing from his childhood, and 
therefore was the more eaſily induced to 
throw. the abeve works into that form. 
He there ſhews an admirable knowl 
of the human heart, and an amazing kill 
in moving the paſſions. - His pu was 
to promote virtue and moral rectitude, 
and hence his works abound with reli- 
gious and moral ſentiments. He was a 
man of virtue and humanity, which he 
ſhewed in his life as well as in his writ- 
ings. A ſtroke of the pally carried him 
oft, after a few days illneſs, on the qth 
of July 176r, aged 73 ycars. | 

ICKETS, Kbachitis, in medicine, 4 
diſorder incident to children, proceeding 
from an unequal nutrition, Children 
are ſeldom attacked with rickets before 
they are nine months old, and after they 
originally prce 
ceed from the diforders of the parents, 
and may be increaſed by thoſe of the 
nurſe. it is alſo promoted by feeding 
the child with aqueous and mucous ſub- 
ſtances, crude ſummer fruits, fiſh, and 
too great a quantity of ſweet things; by 
ſitting eo much, efpecially in a perforated 
chair, with its coats up; by a ſtriking in 
of the itch, &c. This diforder is known 
from a flaccid tumour of the head and 
face, a flabby looſe ſkin, a ſwelling of the 
belly, and a falling away of the reſt of 
the other parts, eſpecially of the muſcles ; 
from protuberances of the apophyſes of 
the joints, ſuch as the wriſts, ancles, 
and knees; from the largeneſs of the ju- 
gular veins and arteries, . while the re(t 
decreaſe; from knotty ribs, a narrow 
breaſt, and carious teeth, &c. The 
cure, according to Boerhaave, is to be 
attempted with light, nouriſhing, d 
aliment; not fat, but ſeaſoned, an 
taken often; with a little ſound drink, 
ſuch as mild beer, or, ale; with a dry 
warm air, and warm woollen cloathing ; 
with being carried about in the arms, or 
drawn in a vehicle over the ſtones, and 
often ſhook, ſwung, and put in motion ; 
with repeated frictions, eſpecially of the 
belly and ſpine of the back with warm 
dry flanncl, ſprinkled with aromatics ; 
with gentle emetics frequently though 
prudently repeated; with ſtrengthenin 
purges for ſeveral days ſucceſſively ; an 
with cold bathing, the child being put to 
ſweat between blankets every day, as 


ſoon as he comes out of the water. Par- 
ticularly for food, the bread ſhould be 
| biſcuit, with a little ſaffron and ſpices ; 
the fell ſheuld be pigeons, pullets, veal, 

rabbits, 
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rabbits, mutton gently roaſted, minced 
and mixed with biſcuit, ſalt, a little parſ- 
ley, thyme, nutmeg, or the like. He 
may alſo eat rice, millet, or pearl-barley, 
boiled with raiſins, to which add a litt 
wine, of which an ounce may he given 
three or four times a-day ; as alſo Brunſ- 
wic mum aud Engliſh beer, which in the 
ſummer may be mixed with ſpaw-water. 
Let the pillow and bed he filled with the 
following leaves dried in the ſhade, viz. 
of maleſern, three pounds, of marjoram, 
baum, and mint, each two handfuls ; 
and of the flowers of melilot, ſweet tre- 
foil, clder, and roſes, dried in the ſhade, 
of each two ounces: reduce them all to 
powder, and mix them with double the 
quantity of barley-chaff. 

RIDEAU, in fortification, a ſmall 
elevation of earth, extending it{clf length- 
wiſe on a plain, ſerving to cover a camp, 
or give an advantage to a poſt. 

RIDERS, in Ihip-building, ftrong 
timbers fayed on the inſide of the ſhip, 
and reaching from the keel rpwards to the 
heams of the orlop, or lower deck, and 
ſometimes higher. They are uſually fixed 
in the middle of the (hip when ſhe is con- 
ſiderably weakened by age, or lying often 
on the ground. 

RIDGE, in building, the higheſt part 
of the roof, or covering of a houſe, &c. 

RIDGE, in agriculture, a long piece, 
of riſing land, between two furrous. | 

RIDGES of a Horſe's Mouth, wrinkles 
or tiſings of the fleſh in the roof of the 
mouth, running acroſs from one {ide of 
the jaw to the other, with interjacent fur- 
rows. 

RIDING, in the fea language, the 
ſituation of a ſhip which lies at anchor in 
a road, bay, or haven. There are vari- 
ous poſitions of riding, according to the 
circumſtances of the tide, wind, or cur- 
rent; as riding athwart, riding between 
wind and tide, &c. Riding athwart, is 
when the ſhip lies nearly at right angles 
with the current. This is occaſioned b 
the great force of the wind, which acts in 
oppoſition to the tide, and overbalances 
it by as much as the fhip is moved acroſs 
its ſtream. Riding between wind and 
tide, is the fituation in which a ſhip lics, 
when the one connter-adcts the other, fo 
as to diminiſh its effort conſiderably, and 
occaſion the ſhip to lie as it were balanced 
between them. Riding caſy, is the ſtate 
of a ſhip which does not ſtrain hard upon 
her eables, by pitching deep into the wa- 
ter, and riſing with a {udden jerk, ſo as 
to diſlodge the anchor, or break the cable. 
Riding hard, the ſtate of labouting vio- 
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lently at anchor in a road which is expo: 
ſed to the force of the wind and the ſwell 
of the ſca, fo as to endanger the cables 
and anchors, beſides ſtraining the huil to 
a great degree. A ſhip which rolls at her 
anchors, always rides caſy ; whereas one 
that pitches uſually rides very hard. 

* RIDLEY, Nic HLA, biſhop of 
Lendon, was an eminent Engliſh biſhop 
and reformer. He was under the reign 
of Edward VI. raiſed to the biſhoprick of 
Rocheſter, aud afterwards to that of 
London: but in the reign of queen 
Mary was deprived of his biſhoprick, 
condemned, and inhumanly burnt at the 
ſtake at Oxrord, on the 16th of October 
1555. He was one of the moſt eminent of 
the Proteſtant divines, and promoted the 
reformation byhis ſermons and hiswritings, 

RIGADOON, a gay and {prightly 
dance, borrowed originally from Pro- 
vence in Franee, and performed in fi- 

ure, by a man and a woman, 

RIGGING, amongſt ſeamen, a term 
comprehending all the ropes, either to 
ſecure the maſts, or manage the falls and 

ards. 

; Rigging is uſually .divided into two 
parts, viz. the ſtanding, and the run- 
ning. The ſtanding rigging denotes, in 
general, all that which is employed to 
faſten and ſuſtain the ſeveral maſts of x 
ſhip. Such are the ſhrouds, ſtays, and 
back · ſtays. Ihe ſhrouds ſuſtain the maſts 
on each fide, the ſtays ſupport them from 
before, and the back-ſtays from behind. 
Back-ſtays, however, are only uſed to 


the top-maſts; their intent being an- 


ſwered on the lower maſts by the attmoſt 
ſhrouds. The running rigging implies 
all the ropes which arc employed to di- 
late. contract, or change the diſpoſition 
of the ſails. They are called running 
becauſe t move through a number of 
blocks and pullies, artfully diſpoſed 
amongſt the yards and maſts. The other 
rigging is termed ſtanding, becauſe it is 
always drawn tight, and is never removed 
but when the hip is either partially or 
wholly untigged. The principal articles 
of the running rigging are, the haliards, 
to hoiſt up the ſails; the ſheets, to ex- 
tend their lower corners; the braces, to 
wheel them about on the maſts; and the 
brails, to draw them up together when 
they are to be reduced or furled. 

A maſt is rigged thus: firſt a collar, 


or ring of rope, 1s put over it, to pre- 


vent the rigging from being cut or chafed 
then the runner pendants; a pair 
ſhrouds on the ſtarboard-fide ; a pair on 


the larboard ; and fo on alternately til! = 
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the ſhrouds are fixed; after which the 
ſtays are placed over all, The ſhrouds 
firit placed on the maſthead are the far- 
theſt forward, and the lait farthcit aft 
Sce Pendant. : 
The rigging of a yard is alſo begun by 
a ſort of collar; next the horics; the 
braces; and laitly the lifts. 
RrGGING-o0UT, thruſting out any 
boom to extend the foot of a ſail, as the 
jib-boom, which is run out from the 
bowſprit ; the driver-boom, which pro- 
jects over the ſhip's ſide; and the ſtud- 


ding-ſail booms, which arc thruſt out 


from the ſeveral yard - arms. 

RIGHT, in geometry, ſigniſies the 
ſame with ſtraight : thus, a (traigh:t line 
is called a right one, As for righe angle, 
right aſcenſion, - right cone, right delcen- 
ſion, right fine, right tphere, &c. they 
are explained under the articles Angle, 

cenſion, &c. 

RIGHIING / a Sbip, amongſt ſea- 
men, the act of railing or crecting her af- 
ter ſhe had inclincd to one fade, on à ca- 
reen or otherwile. 

R1IGHTING the Helm, placing it amid- 
ſhips, ſo as to make the ſhip continue in 
the courſe to-which her ſtem is directed 
by the former impulſe of the helm. 

RIGIDITY, in philoſophy, a brittle 
hardneſs; or that ſpecies of hardneſs 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from the mutual inden- 
tation of the component particles within 
one another, 

RIGUR, in medicine, a convulſive 
ſhuddering, from ſcvere cold, an ague fit, 
or other diſorder. | 

RIM of tho Jep, in the ſea-language, 
the outer- edge of it, through which the 
plates of the typ-maſt ſhrouds paſs. 

RIME, or RHYME. See Rhyme. 

RIND, the coat or {kin of any fruit, 
&c. It is alſo uſed for the inner bark of 
trees, or that ſoft, whitiſh, juicy ſubſtance 
adhering immediately co the wood. 

KING, an ornament of gold, ſilver, 
&c. of à circular form, generally worn 
on the furger. 

RivG-Bore, in farriery, a hard cal- 
lous ſubſtance, growing in the paſtern of 
horſe, above the coronct: it is thus 
called from its growing quite round like 
a ring. 

RING-BOLT, in ſhip-building, a 
ſtrong ring of iron with a bolt in it, 
which is driven into the ſides or decks of 
a ſhip, to which the ring is firmly con- 
fined. Theſe are principally employed to 
ten or ſecure the moveables on the deck 
at {ca, particularly the cannon, and boats. 
RinG-Rvpe, a ſhort rope, occaſion- 
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ally faſtened to the ring-bolts, to ſeerre.. 
the cable, when it is to be gradually 
Nlackencd or veered out in tempcituauas 
weather... | 15 

RING-TATL, n fmall flying fall, en- 
tended occationally. in the aſter- part of 
ſame ſmall hs. | 

RIOT, in law, the forcibly doing of 


an unlawful thing, of a private nature, 


by three or more perſons atlerobled toge- 
ther for that purpoſe. By à late act of 


parliament, a riot was made fi „ if 
the rioters did not diſperſe — 
the proclamation for that purpoſe. 

RIPENERS, in medicine, a kind of 
topical medicines, which promote ſuppu- 
ration. 

x« IPPLING, amongſt jailors, a ſhort 
broken interrupted current, which p 
duces a marmuring noite to a con ſiderab 
diſtance. 

RITE, among divines, the particular 
manner of celebrating divine ſervice, in 
this or that country, Sce Ritual. 

RITORNELLO, or Reetar, in 
muſic, the burden of a ſong, or the re- 
petition gf the firſt or other verſes of a 
ſong at the end of each ſtanza or coupler. 
Cuſtom has extended the uſt of the word 
to all ſymphonies played before the voices 
begin; and which ſerve by way of pre- 
lade to what follows. In the partitions 
of the ſcore of the Italian muſic, we fre- 
quently find the ritornellos lignified by 
the words /i ſuons, to ſhew that the orgau, 
ſpinnet, harpſichord, or the Jike, are to 
repeat ſome bars of what the voice has 
been ſinging. 

RITUAL, a book directing the order 
and manner to be obſerved in celebrating 
religious ceremonies, and performing di- 
vine tervice in a particular church, dioceſe, 
order, or the like, b 

RIVER, Flavia, or Flumen, a current 
or ſtream of freſh water flowing in a bed 
or chagnel, from its ſource into the fea. 
The great, as well as the middle-ſined 
rivers, proceed either from a confluence 
of brooks and rivulets, or from lakes 3 
but no river of conſiderable itude 
flows from one ſpring, or one lake, but 
is augmented by the acceſſion of others. 
Thus the Wolga receives above two hun- 
dred rivers and brooks before it diſcharges 
itſelf into the Caſpian Sea; and the Da- 
nube receives no leſs, before it enters the 
Euxine Sea, Some rivers are much aug- 
mented by frequent rains, ' or melted 
ſnow. In the country of Peru and Chili, 
there are ſmall rivers,. that only flow in 


the day; becauſe they are my fed by 


the ſnow upon the mountains of the An- 
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des, which is then melted by the, heat of 
the fun; here are alſo ſeveral rivers upon 
oth ſides the extreme parts of Africa, 
nd in lodia, which for the tame rcaton 
are greater by day than by night. Ihe 
rivers alſo in theſe places arc almoſt dried 
up in ſummer, but ſwell and overflow 
their banks in winter, or in the wet fea- 
"Thus the Wolga in May and Jurc 
is filled with water, and overflows its 
ſhelves and iflands, though at other times 
of the year it is ſo thallow, as ſcarccly to 
afford a paſſage for loaded ſhips. The 
Nile, the Ganges, the Indus, &c. are fo 
much ſwelled with raia or melted ſnow, 
that they overflow their banks; and theſe 
deluges Happen at difſercnt times of the 
ear, becauſe they proceed from various 
cauſcs. Thoſe that are ſwelled with rain, 
are generally higheſt in winter, becauſe it 
u uſually then more frequent than at 
other times of the year ; but if they pro» 
ceed from ſnow, which in ſome places is 
melted in the ſpring, in others, in ſum- 
mer, or between both, the deluges of the 
rirers happen accordingly, Again, ſome 
rivers hide themſelves under-ground, and 
riſe up in other places, as if they were 
new rivers. Thus the Tigris 22 

with mount Taurus, runs under it, an 
gos out at the other ſide of the moun- 
rain: alſo, after it has run through the 
ke Toſpia, it again emerges, and being 
earried about eighteen miles under ground, 
breaks out again, &c. The channels of 
rivers, except ſuch as were formed at the 
creation, Varenius thinks, are artificial, 
His reaſons are, that, when a new ſpring 
breaks out, the water does not make it- 
ſelf a channel, but ſpreads over the ad- 
jacent land; ſo that men were neceſſitat- 
ed to cut a channel for it, to ſecure their 
grounds, He adds, that a great number 
of channels of rivers are certainly known 
from hiſtory to have been dug by men. 
4 he water of moſt rivers flow impreg- 
rated with particles of metals, mincrals, 
&c. Thus tome rivers bring ſands inter- 
mixed with grains of gold; as in japan, 
Peru, and Mexico, Africa, Cuba, &c. 
particularly in Guinea is a river, where 
the negrocs ſeparate the gold duſt from 
the ſand, and fell it to the Europeans who 
traſſic thither for that very purpoſe. The 
Rhine in many places is ſaid to bring a 
d mud. As to rigers that bring grains 
of ſilver, iron, copper, lead, &c. we find 
no mentioh of them in authors; though, 
doubtleſs, there are many, and it may be 
to them that mineral waters owe many 


of their medicinal virtucs. 
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Theory of the Motion of RIVERS. The 


running of rivers is upon the ſame prin- 
eiple as the deicent of bodies on inclined 
planes; for water no more than a ſolid 
can move on an horizontal plane, the re- 
action of ſuch a plane being equal and 
contrary to gravity, entirely deſtroys it, 
and leaves the body at reſt: here we ſpeak 
of a plane of ſmall extent, and ſuch as 
coincides with the curved furface uf the 
carth. But if we conlider'a large extent 
or long courſe of water, then we Thall find 
that ſuch water can never be at reſt, but 
when the bottom of a channel coincides 
every where with the curved ſurface of 
the earth. 

T he difference of the deſcending velo- 
cities being greateſt near the head of the 
{tream, the waters will there fall or deſ- 
cend with the greateſt impetuoſity, or 
| cauſe the loudeſt noiſe, But in the courie 
of rivers, the accelerated velocity is quick- 
ly reduced to an equable or uniform ve- 
locity, by the reſiſtance it meets with from 
the bottom and ſides of the channel 
which reſiſtance will be as the ſquares of 
the velocities, and therefore ſoon become 
io great as to equal the accclerating force, 
and be communicated to the middle part 
of the ſtream, cauſing the whole to move 
uniformly. Hence, in rivers, the motion 
of the water is {loweſt at the. ſides and 


reſiſtance begins, which is afterwards 
| communicated to all the other parts; and 
in different parts of the fame river, the 
uniform velocity is greateſt, -where the 
bottom of the * has the greateſt in- 
clination or declivity, becauſe the relative 
gravity of the moving particles is here 
greatelt, Again, in thoſe parts of the 
river where the velocity of the ſtream is 
leaſt, the depth of the water is greateſt, 
| and vice ver ſa, becauſe equal quantities 
| pats through uncqual ſections of the river 
in the ſame time. Hence alſo it follows, 
that the momentum of running water 
muſt be every where the ſame, or a given 
quantity. The New River was brought 
to London in the year 1614. 
RIVULET, a diminutive of river, Seg 


River. 


the ſon of a muſician in Turin; and hav- 
ing accompanied the Piedmonteſe ambaſ- 
ſador into Scot land, gained admiſſion in- 
to the queen's family by his ſkill in muſic. 
His ſervile condition had taught him ſup» 
pleneſs of ſpirit, and infinuating man- 
ners. He quickly obtained the queen's fa- 


vour, and, her French ſecretary happen- 
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bottom of the channel, becauſe there the 


* RIZIO, (DAvrp) an Italian, was 
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ing to return into his own country, he 
was preferred x i to that office. He 
now began to make a figure at court, and 
to appear as a man of weight and im- 
portance : the whole train of ſuitors and 
expectants applicd to him as the channel 
to ſuceęſs. His recommendations were 
-obſeryed to have great influence over the 
queen, and he was conſidered not only as 
"a favaurite, but as a mitiiſter. Rizio, far 
from being careful ta abate that envy, 
which always attends ſuch a rapid change 
-of fortune, ſtudied to diſplay the whole 
extent of his favour. He affected to talk 
often and familiarly with the queen in 
public. He equalled the greateſt and moſt 
opulent ſubjects in richneſs of dreſs, and 
in the number of his attendants. ' He diſ- 
covered in all his behaviour that aſſuming 
'infolence with which unmerited proſperity 
inſpires an ignoble mind. ft was with 
the utmoſt indignation that the nobitity 
beheld the power, and with the utmolt 
difficulty that | 


queen's preſence they could not forbear 
treating him with marks of contempt. 
Nor was it his exorbitant power alone 
which exaſperated the Scots. They con- 
ſidered him as a daugerons enemy to the 

xreſtant religion, and ſuſpected that he. 
eld a*correſpondence with the court of 
Rome. It wis lord Darnly's 'misfortune 
to fall, under the management of this 
man; who, by flattery and afſiduity, eaſily 
gained on his vanity asd inexperience. 
Rizin's'whole influence on the queen was 
employed in his behalf, and, doubtleſs, 
contributed towards eſtabliſhing him more 
firmly in her affection: * After Darnly's 
marriage wich the queen, his pride and 
Inſolence'to her majeſty, cooled her at- 
fection, and Rizio refuſing to humour him 
in his follies, he imputed the queen's 
coldneſs, not to his own” behaviour, but 


to the inſinuations of Rizio. Mary's con- 


duct ſtrongthened theſe ſuſpicions. She 
treated this ſtranger with the utmoſt fa- 
miliarity, and admitted him to a ſhare in 
her confidence, He was perpetually in 
her preſence, intermeddled in cyery buſi- 
neſs, and, together with a few favourites, 
was the companion of her private amuſe- 
ments. Darnly's haughty ſpirit could 
not bear the interference of ſuch an up- 
ſtart, and anreſtrained by any ſcruple, he 
inſtantly reſolved to get rid of him by 
violence. A plan was laid for Rizio's 
deſtruction, in which were engaged the 
carl of Morton, the lord high chancellor 
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t they toletated. the arrogance, 
-of this unworthy minion! Even in the 


| 
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of the kingdom, and the lords Ruthven, 
Lindfay, and Maitland. The lord Ruth- 
ven, who had been confined to his bed 
by illneſs, for three months, and who 
was ſtill ſo feeble that he could fearce 
walk, or bear the weight of his own ar- 
mour, was entruſted with the . executive 
part, and while he himſelf flood in need 
of being ſupported by two men, he came 
abroad to commit. a murder in the pre- 
ſence of his ſovereign. , On the gth of 
March, 1566, Morton entered the court 
of the palace with 160 men, and without 


| noiſe or meeting with an ' reſiſtance, ſeiꝝ · 


ed all the gates. While the queen was at 
ſupper in her bed - chamber, with the 


counteſs of Argyle, Rizio, and a few da- 


meltics, the Hing ſuddenly entered the 
apartment by a private patſage. At his 
back was lord Ruthven, in complete 
armour, with that ghaſtly and horrid 
look which long fickneſs had given him. 
Three or four of- his- truſty- accomplices 
followed him. Such an unuſual appear- 
ance alarmed thoſe who were preſent..: 
Rizio inſtantly apprehended that he was 
the victim they intended to ſacrifice, and 
in the utmoſt conſternation retired behind 
the queen, of whom be laid hold, hop- 
ing that the reverence due to her perſon 
might prove ſome protection to him: 
but the confpirators had proceeded too 
far to be reſtrained by any confideratiou 
of that Kind. Numbers of armed, men 
culbed into the chamber. Ruthven drew 
his dagger, and with a furiqus mein and 
voice commanded Rizio to leave a place 
of which he was unworthy, and which. 
he had occupied but too long. Mary 
employed tears and entreaties, and threat 
enings, to ſave her favourite; but not- 
withſtanding all theſe, he was tora from 
her by violence, and before he could be 
dragged through the next apartment, the 
rage of his enemies put an end to his life, 
by piercing his body with no leſs than 
fifty-ſix wounds. CHA 

ROACH, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
cyprinus, with the iris and belly- fins uſu- 
ally red; it is generally, when full grown, 
nine inches long, but- it ſometimes grows 
conſiderably larger, 

ROACHING of Alam, the laſt pro- 
ceſs in making alum, -which being ſuf - 
ficiently waſhed in a ciſtzrn of (tron 
alum-water, is put into large pans, 

a quantity of water added to it; and 
then being ſet over the fire to melt, and 
boil a little, it is ſcooped into a great 
calk, Mhete it is ſuffered to ſand and 

M chryſtal- 
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chryſtallize, and is what they call coach, 
-roached, or rock alum, See Alum. 

'ROAD, an open way, or public paſ- 
ſage, forming a communication between 
- one place and another. 

ROASTING, in metallurgy, the ſe- 
paration of volatile bodies from thoſe 
which are more fixed, by the combined 
action of air and fire; and is generally 
the firſt proceſs in the ſeparation'of me- 
tals from their ores : it differs from ſub- 
limation only in this, that in this opera- 
tion the volatile parts are diſhpated, 
when reſolved into vapours ; whereas in 
that, they are preſeryed. See Sublima- 

ROB, in pharmacy, the juices of fruits 
purified and inſpiſſated till it is of the con- 
ſiltence of honey. 

ROBBERY, in law, a felonions taking 
away another man's goods from his per- 
ſon, preſence, or eſtate, by putting him 
in fear. | 

ROBERVALLIAN LINES, certain 
lines uſed for the tranſmutation of figures, 
and ſo called from their inventor M. de 
Roberval. 


ROBORANTS, in pharmacy, medi- | 


eines which ſtrengthen the parts, and give 
new vigour to the conſtitution. Sce 
Strengtheners. 
* ROCHESTER, a City of the count 
of Kent, with two markets, on Wednet- 
days aud Fridays, and two fairs, on May 
30, and December 11, for horſes, bul- 
locks, &c. It is ſeated on the river Meq- 


way, over which there is a handſome 


ſtone bridge, with ſtrong iron work on 
the copings. It is governed by a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, and twelve common- 
council-men, and ſends two members to 
parliament. It is an ancient place, and 
was formerly much larger than.at preſent, 
Tts caſtle (which is now in ruins) ren- 
dered it of great importance; and there 
are here alſo ſome remains of a priory. It 
is a biſhop's ſee, and has an handſome 
cathedral, with three pariſh-churches, 
built with ſtone and flints, It contains 
about 700 houſes, and about 2000 inha- 
bitants. It conſiſts of only one principal 
ſtreet, which is wide, and paved. The 
houſes are generallyjwell-built with brick, 
and inhabited chiefly by tradeſmen and 
innkeepers: it has alio four narrow 
ſtreets, but no ſort of manufactory is car- 
ried on here. It has two free-ſchools, 
one called the King's, and the other the 
City ſchool. There is here alſo an alms- 
houſe for ſix poor trayellers, who are ſup- 
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plied with a ſupper, a bed, and break ſaſl, 
with fourpence to carry them forward on 
their journey; but they are to Ray oo 
longer than one night. Stroud js at the 
welf end of this place, and Chatham at 
the eaſt, It is twenty - ſexen miles north · 
weſt-hy-weſt of Canterbury, and thirty 
ſouth-eaſt-by-eaſt of London; Long. q. 
34+ E. Lat. 52. 22. N. COS 

ROCKET, N an artif. 
cial fire-work, conſiſting of à cylindrical 
caſe of paper, filled ind a compoſition 
of certain combuſtible ingredients; which, 
being tied to a ſtick, mounts into the 
wi a conſiderahle height, and there 
urſts. rern 

To make Stars fir Rock ETS. Mix 
three pounds of ſalt-petre with eleven 


gunpowder, and ten of antimony, Moiſ- 
ten the maſs with gum-watex, and form 


berds ; drying them well, either in the 
ſun” or an oven. When dry, incloſe a 
e in the N cap of the 
rocket. . 
ROD a wand; or long ſlender ſtaff. 
Rom, a land meaſure of ſixteen fee» 
and a half: the ſame with perch and pole. 
Ro, in gauging. See Gauging. _ 
Blath-Ron, a ſtaff carried by.the king's 
gentleman uſher, as a badge of his office; 
| this rod or ſtaff is black, and has a Hon 
in gold on its top. _ es 
ROE, the ſpawn or ſeed of fiſh. That 
of the male-fiſhes is yſually diſlinguiched 
by the name of foft roe, or milt, and 
that of the female, by hard Toe, or 


ſpawn. l TRIS 
ROGATION, in the Roman Ju 
prudence, a demand made by the conſuls 
or tribunes of the Roman people, when 
a law was propoſed to be pallel. Roga- 
| tio is rs uſed me decree itſelf made 
in conſequence of the people's giving 
their aſſent to this ang to Kha 
suiſh it from a ſenatus conſultum, ot de- 
cree of the ſenate, 

RoGATI1O0N-WEEK, the week imme- 
diately preceding Whitfunday, ſo called 
from the three taſts therein on Monday, 
Tueſday, and Wedneſday, which are al- 
ſo called rogations, or N 
from the extraordinary prayers and ſup- 
plications at this time offered to God by 
devout Chriſtians, to appeaſe his anger, 
and deprecate his judgments. . 

ROGUE, in law, an idle Trey by” 

r; Who by ancient ſtatutes is for t 


ſt oflence called a rogue of the firlt de- 
IE 4 aa 


| ounces of ſulphur, three aunees of beaten | 


them into little balls of the ſize, of. fil- N 
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„and puniſhed by whipping, and 
goring through the griltle of the right ear 
with a hot iron; and for the ſecond of- 
fence, is termed a rogue of the ſecond 


degree, and if above eighteen years of age 


ordered to be executed as a felon. 

ROGUES-YARN, in ſca-affairs, a 
yart} or thread in all cordage made for 
the king's ſervice, by which ſuch cordage 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from any 
ether, as the rogues-yarn is twiſted con- 
trary to all the other. The uſe of this 
precaution is to prevent or diſcover em- 
h-zzlement of the cables, hawſers, &c. 
by the boatſwain, who is charged with 
them. 

ROLL, in manufactories, ſomethin 
wound and folded up in a cylindrica 
form. | | 
Rollt, in law, a ſchedule or parch- 
ment which may be rolled up by the 
hand into the form of a pipe. 

Muſter- Rot L, that in which are entered” 
the ſoldiers of every trovp, company, re- 
giment, &c. 

Aider-Ro L. L, a ſchedule of parchment 
frequently ſewed or added to ſome part of 
a roll or record. 

Rol. Ls of Pardiament, the manuſcript 
reviſters, -or rolls of the proceedings of 


our ancient parliaments, which before the 


invention of printing were all engroſſed 
on parchment, and proclaimed openly in 
crery eounty. 

Rort, or Rot Lex, a'fo a piece of 
wood, iron, braſs, &c: of a cylindrical 
form, uſed in the conftruftion of ſeveral 
machines, and in ſeveral works and ma- 
NE. . * 

ROLLER, in ſurgery, a long and 
broad bandage, uſually of linen oth, 
rolled round any part of the body, to 
keep it in, or diſpoſe it to a ſtate of 
health, 

ROLLING - Pxr$ss Printing. See 
Printing, 

ROLLING, in raval affairs, the mo- 
tion of a (hip rocking from one ſide to 
the other, as produced by the agitation of 
the waves. . When a ſhip rolls heavily at 
ſea, it expoſes the maſt continually ro 
the danger of being carried away. lt is 
generally occaſioned by the ſhip having 
too great a quantity of heavy ballaſt near 
the keel, which makes the veſſel very 
{tiff The rolling motion of a ſhip ap- 
pears to begin from a center at the keel, 
where the larboard ſtrake or plan k, is let 
in; if fo, there is a motion below it to 
the depth of the keel, as well as the mo- 
tion aloft; though the keel has but 


. 
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little motion comparatively with the mo- 
tion above: and the greater will that 
motion be in proportion to its diſtance, 
even to the ſpindle at the top-maſt-head, 
which makes the radius, and confequent- 
ly the circle greater. The keel being in- 
tire, as the body of the veſſel moves one 
way, the lower part of the keel moves 
contrariwiſe ; and the deeper it is, the 
larger is the body or circle of water moved 
thereby. Is it not therefore demonſtrable, 
that the greater the body of water is, 
which oppoſes the motion of the keel, 
the greater is the oppoſition ? For if the 
keel had no motion from the center he- 
fore-mentioned, or flom the ſtep of the 
main-maſt, which perhaps is more pro- 
perly the center of motion, there would 
be no motion above it. | 

KR OLLING-TACKLE, a tackle hook- 
ed to the weather-yard-arm, tos confine 
the yard to leeward, and prevent it from 
rubbing the maſt, and galling it by the 
agitation of the ſhip. 

ROMAN, in general, ſomething be- 
longing to the city of Rome. 

ing of the Romans, in modern hiſ- 
tory, a prince elected to be ſuccellor to 
the reigning emperor of Germany, 

Roma x Urder, in architecture, the ſame 
with the Compolite order. See Order and 
Cmpoſite. | 

ROMANCE, in matters of literature, 
a fabulous relation of certain adventures, 
deſigned for the entertainment and in- 
ſtruc tion of the readers. 

* ROME, the capital city of the pope's 
territories, and of all Italy, was founded 
750 years before the birth of Chriſt, and 
was formerly much larger than it is at 
preſent; though it continues to be one 
of the greateſt and fineſt oities of Europe. 
It has twenty gates, three hundred tows 
ers, as many churches, fix bridges over 
the Tiber, and about one hundred and 
fifty thouſand inhabitants, beſides ſtran- 
gers, of whom there is generally a great 
number. It has (trait and ſpacious ſtreets, 
and has two thouſand two hundred pa- 
laces, ninety-two pariſhes, forty-one na- 
tional — ſixty- four religious houſes 
of men, forty of women, and thirty 
hoſpitals. However, there are . ſeven, 
that, by way of eminence, are called the 
ſeven churches, being eſteemed compara» 
tively more ſacred than the reſt : St. John 
de Lateran, St. Peter in the Vatican, St. 
Paul, St. Mary the Greater, St; Law- 
rence without the walls, and the Hol 
Croſs of ſeruſalem. St. Peter's chur 


is ſeated on the ſide of the Tiber,” and is 
M2 eſtecmed 
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e eemed the moſt majeſtic ſtructure of Mauſolcum of. Adrian, ctected by him 
the kind in the uniyeric. The church of | for a ſepulchre. Here they keep the ar- 
St. John Laterapn,is the cathedzal cf Rome, chives and treaſure of the church and 
where the emperors were formerly crown- | there is a ſubt:rranc2n pattage to it from 
ed, aud where the popes now take poſ- | the Vatican. There are a great number 
" ſeſſion of their dignity, and confer eccle-] of magnificent palaces, the , molt re- 
faſtical orders. The body of the church | markable of which are thoſe of Parncſe 
is long and large, and is ſupported by} and Borgheſe. But what is as remark- 
two rows, of pillars on each ſide; the roof | able as any thing at Rome, are the haſ- 
is gilt, and the paveincnt curiouſly inlaid | pitals where they take care of the poor, 
with the fineſt marble. The church of | the ſick, and the unfortunate ; here are 
St. Mary Maggiore, is eſteemed one of | not only hofpitals for each particular na- 
the 8 beautiful in Rome. The bo- tion, hut there are houſes of charity for 
y of it is ſupported by fine marble pil- | widows, old maids, women that have 
ars of the Ionic order; the roof is gilt, | bad huſbands, and repenting proltitutes, 
and the walls are adorned with moſaick | Rome is ſaid to take up as much ground 
work. The church of St. Paul is a mile | as Paris within the walls; but then it is 
out of Rome, and is faid to be firſt built | not all inhabited, for there are many 
by Conſtantine the Great, but it has ſince | gardens and vineyards. The inhabitants 
been cnlarged and beautified by ſeveral | are ſaid to be very polite, and very far F 
opcs. It is in the form of a croſs, and | from bigotry, though the contrary might F 
is ſeven hundred and eighty feet in | be expected. Rome is very well ſupplied 
length, by two hundred and fixty in | with water, by its magnificent aquedudts 
breadth, ſupported by one hundred mar- and fountains; and there is plenty of all 
ble pillars, in four rows. The high altar | forts of proviſions, with a great variety | 
is ſupported by pillars of jaſper, and the | of wines. Rome has becn ſcveral times | 
roof is embelliſhed with moſaic work. | taken, pillaged, and burnt, by the 
The church of St. Lawrence without the | Goths, Vandals, and other nations, an! 
walls is ſupported by 32 marble pillars, | laſt of all, by the emperor Charles V. 
and the pavement is embelliſhed with which is the rcaſon it has loſt ſo much of 
moſaic work. There arc a preat many | its ancient ſplendor, It is 670 mils 
lamps continually burning before the | ſouth-calt of Paris, 47 ſouth-welt of 
high altar, which is adorned with pillars | Vienna, and goo S. by E. of London. 
of jaſper, and near it is a little chapel, ROMPEE, or Rome, ia heraldry, 
which contains very fine paintings. Theis applied to ordinaries that are repic- 
church of St. Schaltian without the walls, | ſentcd as broken, aud to chevrons, bendz, 
is placed on the Via-Appia, where it is | or the like, whoſe upper points are cut 
ſaid there are a great mauy ſaints bodies, | off, | 
and other reliques. The church of St.| ROOD, a quantity of land equal to 
Croce, or the Holy Croſs of Jcruſalem, forty ſquare perches, or the fourth part 
3s the laſt of the ſeven churches, and con- | of an acre. 
tains. a high altar, which is extremely] ROOf, in architecture, the upper- 
| beautiful, and the pavement is entirely] moſt part of a building. The roof con- 
of moſaic work. The rotonda is very re- tains the timber-work; and its covering 
markable for having no pillar, and was ; of {late, tile, lead, &c. though carpeu- 
a temple of the ancient Romans, called | ters nfually reſtrain the word to the 
the Pantheon. It is now dedicated to | timber-work only, The form of roofs is 
the Virgin Mary, and All Saints; but , various; fometimes it is pointed, in 
ſome years ago the roof unhappily fell | which caſe the moſt beautiful proportion 
in, to the great damage of that ancient | is to have its profile an equilateral tri- 
ſtructure. The library of the Vatican is angle: foractimes it is ſquare, that is, 
ehe largeſt and moſt complete in the | the pitch or angle of the ridge is a right 
world. There is a vaſt number of ma- { angle, which therefore is a mean propor- 
nuſcripts in all languages, beſides cxcel- | tion between, the pointed and flat roof, 
lent pictures by the beſt mailers, Rome | which laſt is in the ſume proportion-as a 
25 divided into fourteen wards, called | triangular pediment : this is chiefly uled 
Rione ; and defended by the cattle of St in Italy, aud the hot countries, where 
_ Angelo, which is built near the river | there is but litile ſnow. Sometimes 
Tiber, flanked with five baſlions, and | roofs are made in the pinnacle form : 
defended dy a great number of cannon, | ſometimes they have à double ridge; and 
«5 the middle is a large tots, called the ſoretiines they are mutilated, thay ig, 
| ; S N | conſiſt 
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conſiſt of a true and falſe roof, which is { 


laid 'over the former: ſometimes again 
they are in the form of a plattorm, as 
molt A the caſtern buildings are; and 


ſometimes they are truncated, that is, 


inſtead of terminating in a ridge, th: 
roof is cut ſquare off at a certain height, 
covered with a terraſs, and incompatled 
with a balluſtrade ; and ſometimes, again, 
a roof is made in the manner of a dome. 
When the walls have been raiſed to their 
deſigned 'height, the vaults made, the 
joiſts laid, the ſtairs, &c. brought up, 
then the roof is to be raiſed, which em- 
bracing every part of the building, and 
with its weight equally preſſing upon the 
walls, is a band to all the work; and 
betides, defends the inhabitants from 
rain or ſnow, the burning heat of the 
fan, and the moiſture of the night, and 


is of no ſma!} advantage to the building, 


in caſting off the rain water from the 
walls, 

ROOK, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 
the wholly black corvus. 

» ROOKE, Sir George, knight, vice- 
admiral and lieutenant of the admiralty 
of England, was the fon of Sir William 
Rooke, knight, and was born in 16 50. 
His father gave him the education of a 
gentleman, and was very much averſe to 
his going to ſca, but at laſt gave way to 
his inclinations. His firſt ſtation in the 
navy was that of a reformade, in which 


he diſtioguithed himſelf by his undaunted 


courage and indefatigable application, 
which ſoon raiſed him to the poſt of lieu- 
tenant, from whence he roſe to that of 
captain before he was thirty, Theſe pre- 
terments he enjoyed under the reign. of 
Charles II. and in that of his ſacceſlor 
king james, was raiſed to the command 
of the Deptford, a fourth rate man of 
war. In 1689 admira! Herbert tent him 
as commodore with a ſquadron to the 
coalt of Ireland, where he heartily con- 
curred with major-general Kirke, in the 
relief of Londonderry, and aſſiſted in 
taking the ifland in the lake, which 
opencd a paſlage for the relief of the 
town. Soon after he was employed. in 
convoying the duke of Scombery's army, 
which he landed near Carrickfergus, fa- 
cilitated the ſiege of that place, and after 
it was taken ſailed wich his ſquadron to 
Corke, and, notwithſtanding all the fire 
from the batteries, entered the port, and 
took poſſeſſion of the great iſland ; but 
his ſhips being very foul, he was obliged 
to return to England. In the beginning 
ot 16go, he was appointed rear-adwiral 


— — 
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of the red, and in that ſtatſon Rfved in 
the fight off Beachy-Head, which hap- 
pened the zoth of June following; and 
notwithſtanding the misfortune of our 
arms, which was indiſputably the greateſt 
we ever met with at fea, Mr. Rooke was 
allowed to have done his duty with much 
reſolution, and therefore was imme- 
diatey after appointed to command the 
ſquadron that convoyed king William to 
Holland, as he alſo did in the ſpring of 
the ſuceceding year, and was ſoon after, 
promoted to the rank of vice admiral of 
the blue, in which ſtation he ſerved in 
the famous battle of la Hogue, the 22d 
of May, 192, when it was owing to his 
vigorons behaviour, that the laſt ſtroke 
was given on that important day, which 
threw the French entirely into conſuſion, 
but the next day he obtained ſtill more 
glory, for he had orders to go into La 
Hogve, and burn the enemy's (hips as 
they lay. There were thirtzen large men 
of war, which had crowded as far up as 
poſſible, and the tranſports, tenders, and 
ammunition-ſhips were diſpoſed in ſuch 
a manner, that it was thouglit impoſſible 
to burn them. Beſides, the French camp 
was in ſight, with all the French and 
Iriſh troops that were to have been em- 
ployed in the invaſion of England, and 
ſeveral batteries were raiſed on the coalt, 
well provided with heavy artiliery. The 
vice-admiral made the neceflary prepara- 
tions for obeying his orders, but found it 
impoſſible to carry in the ſhips of his 
ſquadron ; he therefore ordered his light 
frigates to ply in cloſe to the ſhore, and 
having manued out all his boats, went 
himſelf to give directions for the attack, 
burnt that very night fix three-deck 
ſhips, and the next day ſax more, from 
ſeventy-ſix to ſixty guns, andoverſet and 
deſtroyed the thirteenth, which was a 
ſhip of fifty-lix guns, together with moſt 
of the tranſports and ammunition veſſels, 
yet this bold action coſt the lives of no 
more than ten men. The vice-admiral's 
behaviour on this ocoaſton' appeared fo 
great to king William, that having no 
opportunity at that time of promoting 
him, he ſettled a penſion of 1805 l. per 
annum on him for life ; and afferwards 
going to Portſmouth to view the fleet 

went on board Mr. Rooke's ſhip, dined 
with him, and then conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood, he having a 
lictle before made him vice-admiral of the 
red. The command of the fleet being 
now put in commiſſion, Sir George 


\ Rooke was entruſted with the great ſqua- 
dron 
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dron Mat was to efcort the Smyrna fcet, 
and the joint admirals received orders to 
accompany him as far to fea as ſhould be 
thought proper. Upon this occaſion, Sir 
Gcorge ſhewed preat reluctance to part 
with the grand flcet, imagining that as 
the French ſquadron was not at Breſt, it 
mult he gone to Toulon, and the event 
proved as he expected. The French 
waited for him with ali their force, which 
he no ſooner found, than he ſent orders 
10 the merchant ſhips to get along ſhore 
in the night, and fave themſelves in the 
Spaniſh ports. His whole ſquadron con- 
ſiſted only of twenty-three ſhips of war; 
of theſe thirteen _ were Engliſh, eight 
were Dutch, and two Hamburghers. 
"The fleet of merchant-men under his 
convoy were compoted of four hundred 
fail. The fleet under Tourville, the 
French admira!, conſi ſted of one hundred 
and twenty fail, of which ſixty- ſout were 
of the line, and eighteen three-deck 
ſhips, yet Sir George ſaved all the men 
ot war, and broug.1t back with him ſixty 
merchant-men, . beſides thoſe which 
eſcaped into the Spaniſh ports. On his 
r-turn home, received the thanks of 
the merchants ;z- the king made him one 
of the lords commiſlioners of the admi- 
ralty, and before.the cloſe of the year 
1694, admiral of the blue. The next 
year he was admiral of the white, and 
was alſo appointed admiral and com- 
mandecr in chicf in the Mediterranean. 
In the ſpring of 1697, Sir George Rooke 
was appointed admiral and commander 
in chief of the fleet, which put to fea in 
2a very indiſſerent condition, it being but 
half manned, and half victualled, when 
cruizing off the French coaſt, he met with 
a large fleet of Swediſh merchant-men, 
and having obliged them to bring to, 
and ſubmit to be ſearched, he found juſt 
grounds to believe that moſt of their car» 
goes belonged to Frenth merchants, upon 
which he ſent them to Plymouth, which 
afterwards appeared to be as he ſuppoſed, 
a good prize, During king William's 
reign, Sir George was twice elected mem- 
ber for Portſmouth, and upon the ac- 
ceſſion of queen Anne in 1702, he was 
conſtituted vice-admiral and licutenant of 
the admiralty of England, as alſo licu- 
tenant of the fleets and ſeas of this king- 
dom. Upon the declaration of war againſt 
France, Sir George Rooke was ordered 
to command à fleet ſent againſt Cadiz, 
the duke of Ormond having the com- 
mand of the land forces. On his paſſage 


nome receiving an account that the gal- 
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leons, under the eſcort of a ſtrong French 
ſquadron, were got into' the harbour of 
Vigo, he reſolved to attack them ; and 
on the 11th of October came before” the 
harbour of Rontlondella, where the 
French commodore had naglected nothing 
neceſſary for putting the place into the 
beſt poſture of defence; but notwith- 
ſtanding this, a detachment of fifreen 
Engliſh, and ten Duich men of war of 
the line of battle, with all the fireſhips, 
were ordered in, the frigates and bomb 
veſſels followed; the great ſhips moved 
after them, and the army landed near 
Rodondella. The whole ſervice was per- 
formed under Sir George's directions 
with admirabie conduct and bravery ; for, 
in ſhort, all the ſhips were deſtroyed or 
taken, great damage done to the enemy, 
and vaſt wealth acquired by the allies. 
For this action Sir George received the 
thanks of the houſe of commons, a day 
of thankſgiving was appointed both by 
the queen and the ſtates-general, and Sir 
George was given a ſeat in the privy- cο̃ 
cil ; but the houſe of lords reſolved to en- 
quire into his conduct at Cadiz, when he 
to fully juſtified himſelf, that a vote was 
paſſed approving his behaviour. In the 
ſpring of the year 1704, Sir George com- 


manded the ſhips of war which convoyed 


king Charles III. of Spain to Lifbor; 
and in July he attacked Gibraltar, when 


the place was taken on the 24th, though 
the town was extremely ſtrong, and well © 


furniſhed with ammunition, and had a 
hundred guns mounted, all facing the 
ſea, and the narrow paſles to the land. 
There was now no appearance of there 
being any farther engagement ; but on 
the oth of Auguſt, the fleet returning from 
taking in water on the coaſt of Barbary to 
Gibraltar, the French fleet, under the 
command of the count de Thoulouſe, 
was ſeen at ſea, and Sir George refolved 
to do all in his power to force an engage» 
ment; he therefore purſned the fleer, 
which endeavoured to avaid coming to 
an engagement, and on the 17th forced 
one of thrir ſhips on ſhore, on which the 
crew quitting her, ſet her on fire, and 
ſhe blew up. Sir George on his return 


home retired from public buſnefs, and 


ſpent the remainder of his days at his 
teat in Kent, as a private gentleman, 
and at length died of the” govt the 24th 

of ſanuary, 1708 p, aged 58 years. 
ROOT, N, among botanitts, that 
part of 2 plant which imbibes the nutri- 
tions juices of the earth, and tranſmits 
them io the other plants, The roats of 
plants 
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are diſtinguiſhed, according to 

their difſcrent forms, inte bulboſe, fibroſe, 
granulaſc, grumaſe, tuberoſe, and tap- 
roots, As to the gathering and preſerv- 
ing roots, for medicinal, utes, the Edin- 
burgh Diſpenſatory directs, that tho an- 
nual xoots.be taken up before they ſhoot 
out ſtems or flowers; the biennial ones, 


for the moſt part, in the autumn of the 


firſt year; and the perennial ones hen 
the leaves begin to fall, and therefore 
generally in autumn ; then being cleanſed 
by. waihing, and freed from the withered 
and decayed fibres, they are to be _ 
in a thady place previous to the air, ti 
they are moderately dry: the thieker 
roots. ſhould;be lit lengthwiſe ; or they 
may be cut tranverſely into thin pieces, 
nd the pitch taken out. 

ROOT, in mathematics, impkes 
quantity conlidered. as the baſis or foun- 
dation of a higher power; or one which 
being multiplicd into itſelf any number 
of tpMmecs, produces '@ ſquare, cubic, bi- 
duadtatio, &, quantity; called the ſe- 
cond; third, tQunh; &c,. power of the 
root, or quantity, ſo multiplied into it- 
Self.. Thus a is the ſquare root of 2 X , 
or az; and 4 the ſcguate root of 4 XK 42 
16, Again, a is the cube root of 4 * 4 
x4 g=; and 3 the cube-rgot of 3 * 
3-X 3227; and io on. Ste £xfrattion. 

ROOTS, Radices, in grammar, the 
Primitive words of a language, whence 
the others are formed or derived,” 
 RQPE, hemp, hair, | &c. ſpun ou 
into thick yarn, and then ſeveral ſtrings 
of this yarn twiſted together by means ot 
a Wwhecl. When made very ſmall, it is 
2 à cord, and, whea very thick, a 
cab e. 3 a 
Rob, a general name given to all 
dme different * = rope in a ſhip. See 
"Rigging, Cable, &. 
; ROPE BANDS. a ſmall cord, in 


3 


length about three or four times the car- | | 


camference- of the yard. They are in- 
ſerted through eye: lid holes for. the whole 
length of the apper- edge of the ſquare 
fails, and ate uſed to faſten the head of 
the fail to the yard. enn 
ROPE-YARN, - a; thread or tu iſted 
line, of hemp, which is the firft and 


Umpleſt part of; a rope. A number of | N 


theſe are twiſted together to form a 
rand, ia proportion to the ſize of the 
rope, whereof the ftrand makes a part, 
Three ſtrands are then twiſted: into one 
another, which completes the proceſs of 
ordinary, rope - making. But cables, hau- 


lers, and other ground-tackling, ate come 
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poſed of three ſtrands, each of which is 
formed by three leſſer ones. 

ROSACEOUS, among botaniſts, ant 
appellation given to ſuch flowers, as ara 
compoſed of ſeveral petals of leaves, dif- 
poſed in a ſort of circular form, like 
thoſe of the roſe : ſach are the flowers of 
the plony, crowfoot, cinquefoil, &c. 
* ROSAMOND (uſvally called Fair 
Roſamond) the miltreſs of Henry II. 
was the daugher of Walter lord Clifford 
a baron of Herefordſhire,” and a lady of 
incomparable - beauty, whom . fell 
in love with and ſeduced in 1149, durin 
the ſhort ſtay he made in the weſt 
England, before he went to join the 
Scotch at Carliſle, and when he was lit- 
tle more than 16 years of age; for after 
that time he never was in England till 
the beginning of the year 1133, and it 
does not appear that ſhe went with him 
into France. Upon his return to Eng- 
land he renewed his amour with her, and 
as he was then married, he might pro- 
bably be afraid of Elcanor's jealouſy, and 
ſolicitous to hide his intrigue from her 
knowledge, and this may have given riſe 
to the romantic tradition of his having 
built Roſamond's bower, a kind of laby- 
rinth, in the palace of Woodſtock, to 
conceal his miſtreſs from the fight and 
vengeance of his queen. But the tale of 
her being poiſoned in chat place by Ele- 
anor has no foundation. Before Rofa- 
mond's death ſhe retired to the nun 


| of God ſtow, Hear Oxford; and: "after her 


retreat! from the "world and hef "Jorer; 
feems to have lived the Hfe of a peifitent, 
and to have died in the communion of 
the church. Het remiins were interred 
in the church hear the Altar, in 2 
tomb covered with ilk, and over them 
was this inſcription, with this" Jiogling 
Latin epitaph *: | arte 
Hir jactt in tun toja mundi new roſa 
mund; , Bah + 
Nan redolec, ſed olet, qua redolere [olet. ” 
Which Speed has thus rendered in 
Engliſh: 5 27 * v0 013-1 — 
This tomb doth here ingloſe /, _ 
The world's molt beauteous roſe ;, 
Roſe paſſing ſyeet cer while, 
ow nought but odour vile. | 
Henry beſtowed large revenues on the 
convent, in return for which be required 
that lamps ſhould be kept Fes la 
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burning about the remains of this lady; 
But in the reign of his ſuceeſſor, Hugh, 
bilbop of Lincoln, commanded them to 
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ROS 
be taken away, as being unworthy of ſo 
holy a place, upon, which they were- re- 
moved to the chapter-houſe of the nun- 
ncry, and there interred. This lady had 


two ſons by the king, William, who was 


born in 1150, and married the daughter 
and heireſs of lord Saliſbury; and Geof- 
frey, born in 1153, who was at about 
twenty years of age made archbiſhop of 
ork. | 
* ROSARY, among the Roman-Catho- 
les, the ſame with chaplet. ” 
Ros BACH, battle at. This battle 
was fought by the preſent king of Pruſ- 
fa, and is, perhaps, the molt illuſtrious 
of all his vidtorics; inaſmuch, as his 
ſituation a few wecks before was indeed 
the moſt deplorable, hemmed in on every 
fide, he ſcarce knew, what to do; at 
length, ' providence 'relieved him, and 
wonderfully changed the ſcene. He de- 
ferred bringing on a deciſive action till 
the winter, He ſuffered the army of the 
empire to advance. to the frontiers of 
Miſnia, and even to threaten the ſiege of 
Leiplic, before he began to act againſt 
them; he then moved towards them, 
leaving an army in Luſatia, to obſerve 
the Auſtrians. On his firſt motions, the 
enemy retired, with precipitation. But 
when they had reinforced themſelves with 
numbers and courage, ſufficient to per- 
ſuade , them, to, adyance, the king of 
Pruſſia in his turn retired. His rctolu- 
tion ſeemed to have been to fight as near 
Miſnia as poſſible, and as deep in the 
winter as be conveniently might; for it 
he ſhould have the good fortune to ſuc- 
ceed againſt the imperial army, ſuch a 
blow at ſuch a. ſeaſon, would eſſectually 
diſable them from actiug any thing to his 
prejudice, for that year at leaſt ; but if, 
on the contrary, he ſhould fail, Saxony 
was at hand, in which it would prove 
difficult for the enemy to make any im- 
preſſion whilſt the winter continued. As 
for the time £0 be loſt by following this 
plan, and the advantage it would afford the 
Auſtrians in their delign on Sileſia, they 
were not to be compared with the advan- 
tages which the king received from it, 
He knew. that Schweidnitz was ſtrong, 
and excellently provided; the prince of 
Bevern was ſtrongly poſted near it, to 
obſtruct the enemies operations; the 
winter would lean heavier. on the be- 


ſiegers; and on the whole he had reaſon | 


to truſt that his troops, animated by his 
own preſence and example, would prove 
far ſuperior to the enemy, in enduring 


ROS 


After ſome time ſpent. in various move- 
ments, between the allied army of the 
Imperialiſts and French on one Fae, and 
the Pruſſians on the other, the king re- 
ſolved to.give battle to his enemies, who 
were now advanced to the confines of 
Miſnia. On the twenty-fourth of Oc- 
tober, 1757, the king had taken his re- 
ſolution ; at that time his army happee- 
ed to be divided into ſeveral corps, ſome 
of them at à diſtance of no leſs than 
twenty leagues aſunder; yet ſuch were 
the ſpirit and excellent difpolition of the 
Vruſſians, that the junction of all theſe 
corps was fully affefted on the twenty- 
ſeventh, and the King advanced towards 
the enemy. The enemy fell back at his 
approach, and repaſſed the Sala; they 
were followed cloſe. The two armies 
met near the village of Roſbach, on the 
fifth day of November, The united 
army, commanded by the prince of Saxe 
Hildburghauſen, and the prince of Sou- 
biſe, was fifty thouſand men compleat. 
But the troops of the cireles were new 
raiſed, and many of them net well af. 
fected to the ſervice, nor to their French 
allies. The Pruſſians did not amount to 
twenty-five thouſand; but then they 
wete Pruſſians, and led on by the king 
of Pruſſia, As ſoon as the armies were 
formed, and the battle going to begin, 
which was to decide the fate of ſo many 
nations, and to determine between force 
and virtue, the king of Pruſſia addreſſed 
his troops nearly in the following words. 
My dear friends, the hour is come, in 
which all that is, and alt tlrat ought to 
he dear to us, depends upon the ſwords 
which are now dtavn tor the battle. 
Time permits me to ſay but little; nor 
is there occaſion ts ſay mueli You know 
that there is no, labour, no hunger, no 
cold, no watching, no danger, that I 
have'not ſhared with you hitherto; and 
= now ſee me ready to lay down. m 
ife with you, and for — All afk is 
the ſame pledge of fidelity and affedtion, 
that I give, And let me add, not as an 
incitement to your courage, but as a teſ- 
timony of my own gratitude, 'that from 
this hour, until you go into quarters, 
your pay ſhall be double. Acquit your- 
ſelves like men, and put your confidence 
in God.“ The eſſect of this ſpeech- 
was ſuch, as cannot be deſcribed. The 
neral emotion burit in an univerſal 
out, and the looks and demeanor of 
the men were animated to a fort of he- 
roĩe phrenzy. In this difpofition, which 
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prognoſticated good ſuceris, the engage- 


all the hardſhips of a winter campaigu. 
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ROS 
ment begun. In the beginning of the | 
action, the French cavalry came on with 
great ſpirit, but they were repulſed ; ſome 
regiments having gained an eminence, 
defended: themſelxes bravely, but in the 
end they were totally routed. The in- 
fantry, both French and Imperialiſts, 
made but a faint reſiſtance. The king 
of Pruſſia in perſon expoſed to the hottelt 
fire, led on his troops; the enemy gave 
way in every part ;- they were {cized with 
a panic, aud fled in the utmoſt diſorder. 
They left three thoutand men dead on 
the field of battle; ſixty-three pieces of 
cannon, and many colours. Fight French 


generals, two hundred and fifty officers of 
different ranks, and ſix thouſand private 
men - were taken, Night alone faved 
from, total deliruttion the icattered re- 
mains of an army, that in the morning 
was ſo numerous and fo formidable. 
The glorious ſucceis of the battle of 
Roſbach, was ſuch as hardly wanted to 
be improved; the enemy was leit to- 
tally iacapable of action. The king was 
ſet free on that fide 3 but it was a frec- 
dom which gave him no retpitc from his 
Libours ;. it only gave him an opportu- 
nity of undergoing. new labours in ano- 
ther part. 

" ROSCOMMON, (Wentworth Dil- 
Jon, earl of) a celebrated poct of the 19th 
century, was the ſon of James Dillon, 
carl of Roſcommon, and was born in 
Ireland. He alſo paſſed his 1 in 
Izeland, after which the earl of Straftord 
ſent for him into England, and placed 
him at his own ſeat in Yorkſhire, under 
the tuition of Dr. Hall, afterwards bi- 
ſhop of Norwich, who inſtructed him in 


| 


Latin, without teaching him the com- 
mon rules of grammar, which he could 
never retain in his memory, though he 
learnt to write in that language with claſ- 
lical elegance and propriety, On the 
earl of Stratford's being impeached, he 
went to complete his education at Cacn, 
in Normandy, and afterwards travelled 
to Rome, where he became acquainted 
with the mot volvable remains of anti- 
quity, aud in patlicalar was well ſkilled 
iu medals, and learned to ſpeak Italian 
with ſuch grace and fluency, that he was 
frequently miſtaken for a native. He 
returned to England ſoon after the Reſ- 
toration, and was made captain of the 
band of penſioners ; but a diſpute with 
the lord-privy-ſeal, about a part of his 
eſtate, obliged him to reſign his poſt, 
and reviſit his native country, where the 
duke of Ormond appointed him captain 
vor. Iv. 
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of the guards. He was very fond of 


1ming, and as he was N to his 
odgings, from a gaming table in Dublin, 
was attacked in the dark by three ruf - 
fans, who were employed to aſſaſſinate 
him. The carl defended himfelf with 
ſuch reſolution, that he had diſpa:ched 
one of the aggreſſors, when a gentleman 
paſſing that way took his part, and diſ- 
armed another, on which the third ſought 
his ſafety in flight. This generous aſliſ- 


tant was a diſbanded officer of good ſa- 


mily and reputation; but reduced to po- 
verty; and his lordſhip rewarded his bra- 
very by reſigning to him his poſt of cap- 
tain of the guards. He at length returned 
to London, when he was made maſter of 
the horſs to the ducheſs of York, and 
married the lady Frances, eldeſt daughter, 
of Richard carl of Burlington. He here 
dliſtinguiſned himſelf by his writings, and 
in imitation of thoſe learned and polite 
afſemblics, with which he had been ac- 
quainted abroad, began to form a ſociety, 
for retining and fixing the ſtandard of the 
Engliſh language, in which ke was afo 
liſted by Mr. Dryden. At length being 
ſeized with the gout, and a French phy- 
ſician applying a repelling medicine, to 
give him preſent ealt, it drove the dif- 
temper into his bowels, and put a period 
to his life in Jauuary, 1684. The mo- 
meut in which he expired, he cried out 
with a voice expreſſive of the ſervout of 
devotion : 


My God, m 


father, and ay friend, 
Do not forta . 


c me at my cn 


He was interred in Weſtminſter-abbey. 


He wrote, 1. An efiay on tranſlated 
verſe. 2. Horace's ert of poetry, tran- 
lated into Engliſh blank verſe, and fe 
veral other poems, Mr. Pope, in his 
eſſay on "Criticiſm, beſtows on him the 
following elegant compliment 


* 


Roſcommon not more learn 4 than 
ood 


good, 
With manners gen'rous as {iis noble 


blood; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome un 
known, 

And ev'ry author's merit but his own, 
ROSE, Roſa, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which is compoſed 
of five petals, obverſely cordated, and 
arranged in a circular form : the fruit is 
formed of the fleſhy baſe of the cup, 
which is of a turbinated figure, coloured, 
ſoft, containing only one cell drawn o- 
*ther at the neck, and eoronated wit 
ome irregular laciniz ; the ſeeds are nu- 
merous 
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merpus, oblong, and hairy, The wild 

riar, with beautiful pinnated Icaves, a 
white or pale red flower, and the com- 
mon hip for its fruit, is that above de- 
feribed : and, indeed, all the beautiful 
roſes in our pardens arc only varieties of 
this ſpecies, principally owing to culture; 
the red, the damaſk, the white, the va- 
riegated, &c. roſes, being all produced 
from this original ſpecies. Ihe flow rs 
of the red roſe are aſtringent, the ſe of 
the damaſk roſe putgative, and the fron 
of the wild roſe pectoral. The rete-Wa— 
ter of tlie ſhops, diſtilled from the flowers 
of the damaſk-roſe, hes been celebrated 
for many virtues ; but its fragrant fuel! 
js the ouly quality now regard in it. 
There is alio a fyrup, made either from 
the juice, or infuſion of the frech flowers 
of damaſk roſcs. 

ROSE, in architecture, an ornament 
cut in the form of a roſe, chiefly uſed in 
corniches, friezes, vaults of churches, 
&c. and particularly in the middle of 
each face in the Corinthian abacus 

ROSE-NOBLE, an ancient Engliſh 
gold coin, firſt ſtruek in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. It was formerly current at 68. 
8 d. and fo called becauſe ſtamped with a 
roſe. 

ROSEMARY, in botany, a large 
ſhrubby plant, clothed with long narrow 
iff leaves, ſet in pairs, of a dark green 
colour above, and hoary underneath ; 
producing pale bluiſh labiated flowers, 
which ſtand in cluſters round the ſta!k 
in the boſoms of the leaves. It is a na- 
tive of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
common in our gardens, and ſeems to 
grow larger and more woody in this than 
in moſt other conntries. It flowers in 
April and May, and ſometimes again 
about the end of Auguſt. Roſemary is 
a warm pungent aromatic; particularly 
uſeful in phlegmatic habits, and dchili- 
tics of the nervous ſyſtem ; of the ſame 
general nature with lavender, but with 
more of a*camphorated kind of pungen- 

„and of a ſtronger, and to moſt peo- 
ple lefs gruteſul ſmell. The tender tops 
are the ſtrongeſt both in ſmell and taſte, 
and next to theſe the cups of the flowers; 
which laſt, though tomewhat weaker than 
the leayes or tops, are nevertheleſs the 
molt pleaſant, and hence are gencrally 
preferred, It is chiefly, if. not wholly, 
in the cup that the active matter of the 
flower relides; for the bluiſh petalum, 
carcſully ſeparated, has very little ſmell 
or taſte. The fragrance of theſe flowers 


ROT 


deſtroyed, by bruiſing or beating ; and 
hence the officina! conterve, made, by 
beating them with thrice their weight of 
ſuyar, has very little of the flavour of the 
roſemary, "The leaves and tops of roſe. 
mary give out their virtues completely to 
rec iſic d ipirit, but only partially to wa- 
ter: the ſpirituous tinctures are of a yel- 
lowiſh green colour, the . aqueous of a 
dark preeniſh brown. Diftiiicd with wa. 
ter, they yield a thin, light, pale-co. 
ourtd eflential oil, inèlining a little to a 
y-!lowiſh or greeniſh, of great fragrancy, 
though not quite fo agrecable as the rojte 
mary itſelf: from one hundred pounds of 
tie herb in flower were obtained ether 
oences of oil: the decoction, thus diveſt- 
ed of the aromatic part of the plant, 
viclds on being inſpiſlated an vnpleafant 
weakly bitteriih extract. Rectified ſpitit 
likewiſe, diſtilled fromm roſemary leaves, 
becemes conſiderably impregnated with 
their fragrance, leaving however in the 
extract the greateſt ſhare both of their fla» 
your and pungency. The active matter 
of the flowers is ſomewhat more volatile 
than that of the leaves, preitcſt part of 
it ariſing with ſpirit. The Hungary wa- 
ter, uſed as a perfume, and {omctimes 
medicinally in nervous complaints, and 
which is ſaid to have reccived its name 
from its being firſt made publ;c by an 
empreſs of that nation, who was cured 
by its continued uſe of a paralytic difor- 
der, is a ſtrong ſpirit diſtilled from freſa 
roſemary flowers: the college of Edin- 
burgh direQts a gallon of refified ſpirit 
to he drawn over in the heat of a was 
ter-bath from two pounds of the flowers 
as ſoon as gathered: that of London 
takes the tops, and a ſpirit not quite fo 
ſtrong; putting a gallon of proof ſpirit 
to a pound and a half of the freſh tops, 
and drawing off in the heat of a water- 


brought from France is more fragrant 
than ſuch as is generally prepared among 
us. 

ROS TRA, in antiquity, a part of the 
Roman forum, wherein orations, plcad- 
ings, tuneral hatangucs, &c. were deli» 
vered. 

ROSTRUM, in chemiſtry, the noſe or 
beak of the common alembic, which 
conveys the liquor diſtilled into its re- 
ceiver. 

ROT, a diſeaſe incident to ſheep, 
ariſing from wet ſeaſons, and too moiſt 
paſture. It is a very hard thing to pre- 
vent the rot, if the year proves very wet, 


is greatly diminiſhed, or in great meaſure 


eſpecially in May and June, Salt * 
an 


bath five pints. The Hungary water. 


mo hs as as © 
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lands where broom grows, are the 
' .* wes of preſervation for them. 
„are ſometimes all cleared of the 
r, wh.n not too far gone with it, only 
by removing them into broom- fields. 
Scurvy-grafs, muſtard, parſley, and 
thyias, arc alſo good for the prevention 
of it. Some propoſe” the giving ſheep 
half a Handful of bay-falt every month 
or oftener; and there is great probatility 
that this may be of ſervice. But the ra- 
tional way of attacking all diforders in 
cattle is, by cenlidcriag what are the 
cauſes of them, It will appear upon en- 
quiry, that wet ſeaſons are the general 


ocaſions of the rot in ſheep ; and there- | 
for: it would be adviſeable for the own- | 


ers, when ſuch ſeaſons come on, to re- 
move thoſe animals into the drieſt paſ- 
tures they can, and then to feed them 
principally with dry ſweet hay, oats, 
bran, ard the like : this would prevent 
the occaſion ; and if they were already a 
little infected, ſome ſalt given with their 
dry food wouid be a happy mcans of 
curing them. 

ROTA, WHEEL, in mechanics, Sce 
Wheel. . 

ROTATION, in geometry, a term 
chicfly applicd to the circumvyolution of 
any irface round a fixed and immove- 
able line, which is. called the axis of its 
rotation : and by ſuch rotations it is that 
ſolids are conceived to he generated. 

ROTATORES, in anatomy, the 
name by which ſome call the oblique 
muſcles of the eye. 

RoTATORES is alſo applied to the 
trochanters of the thigh-bone. 

ROTONDO, or RoTUuNDo, in ar- 
chitecture, an appellation pom to any 
building that is round bota within and 
without ſide, Whether it be a church, a 
falon, or the like. The moſt celebrated 
rotondo of the ancients is the Pantheon 
at Rome. 

* ROTTERDAM, a large, hand- 
fome, and ſtrong town in the United 
Provinces, in Holland, with one of the 
fineſt harbours in the Netherlands, which 
renders it 'a place of yery conſiderable 
trade. It is the moſt conſiderable place 
in Holland, for extent, the beauty of its 
buildings, for trade, and for riches, next 
to Amſterdam. The whole city may be 
faid to be a harbour, there is ſuch a great 
number of fine deep canals, that will 
bear the greateſt ſhips, and they may un- 
Joad them at the very doors of the maga- 
Zines, . The town is governed by a regen- 
£3, conlilting of twenty-four counſellors, 
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and four burgo-maſters. There are a 
great many handſome buildings, and the 
town-houte, the bank, thoſe of the Eaſt 
India company, and the arſenals, are 
very magnificent, It is more frequented 
by Britith merchanrs than Amſterdam, 
becauſe the ice departs ſooner, and be- 
cauſe a ſingle tide in two or three hours 
will carry a veflel into the open ſea. 
Eraſmus was born here, and his ſtatue in 
bronze is ſtill to be ſeen. It is ſcated on 
the river Maeſe, thirteen miles S. E. of 
the Hague. 

ROTULA, in anatomy, the fame 
with the pateila, 

RO HUND OS, in anatomy, a name 
given to ſeveral muſcles, otherwiſe called 
te vrt 5. 

ROUNDELAY, a kind of ancient 
poem, thus termed, according to Me- 
nage, from its form, becauſe it turns back 


again to the firſt verſe, and thus goes 


round, 

ROUND-HOUSE, in naral architec- 
ture, a fort of cabbin raiſed on the after- 
part of a ſhip's quarter-deck in the mer- 
chant ſervice. It is uſually the apartment 
of the captain, but occaſionally of other 
officers, or paſſengers. | 

ROUNDING, in fea affairs, certain 
pieces of old rope firmly wound about 
that part of the cable which is liable to 
be chafed of fretted againſt the ſtem, 
bows, or cut-water. The rovnding is 
drawn very tight about the cable, and 
beat on with a mallet. 

ROUNDING a Tackle, the act of 
or pullies together 
when no weight is ſuſpended by it. ; 

ROUNDO, RounDELAY, in muſic, 


a kind of barden or ritornello, where the 


beginning of each couplet- is repeated at 
the end thereof. 

ROUT, a public road, highway, or 
courſe, eſpecially that which milit 
forces take. This word is alſo uſed for 
the defeat and flight of an army. 

* ROWE, ELIZABETH, 2 
eminent for her writings, was the eldeſt 
daughter of Mr. Walter Singer, and was 
born at IIcheſter in Somerſetſhire, the 
11th of September 1674. She was well 
educated, and had in her infancy a good 
taſte in painting, poetry, and muſic. 
She began to write verſes at twelve years 
of age, and was but twenty-two in 1696, 
when ſhe publiſhed a collection of ber 

3. She had no other tutor for the 


French and Italian than the honourable 

Mr. Thynne, ſon to lord viſcount Weye 

mouth; and ſhe improved ſo talt unde 
N a his 
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his leſſons, that in a few months ſhe was 
able to read Taſſo's Jeruſalem with great 
caſe, Her ſhining merit, and the charms 
of her perſon, procured her many ad- 
; mirers ; but Mr. Thomas Rowe, an in- 
genious and learned gentleman, diflin- 
uiſhed by the livelineſs of his diſpo- 
| fleion. married her in 1710; but he died 
the 13th of May 1715. She wrote a very 
tender elegy on his death, and continued 
till the laſt moments of her life to expreſs 
the higheſt vencration and affection for 
his memory; and after that melancholy 
event, generally reſided at Frome in So- 
merſetſhire, where the greateſt part of 
her eſtate lay, and where the lived in re- 
tirement, and devoted herſelf to fludy, 
to the exerciſes of religion, and charity. 
She ſeldom quitted her retreat, and when 
ſhe did, it was in complaiſance to ſome 
illnſtrious ladies, and particularly the 
counteſs of Hertford, betucen whom 
there ſubſiſted a very tender ſricndihip. 
Though ſhe had all the perſonal graces 
and mental endowments that could be de- 
fired, ſhe would ncver con ſent to a ſccond 
marriage, and died ſuddenly at Frome, 
the 2oth of February 1737. A pious 
book was found lying open by her, and 
in her cabinet were found letters to ſeve- 
ral of her friends, which ſhe had ordered 
to be delivered to thoſe to whom they 
were directed, immediately after her de- 
ceaſe. She wrote, 1. The Hiſtory of 
ofeph, an heroic poem. 2, Friendſhip 
in death, and Letters moral and cnter- 
taining... 3- Devout Exerciſes of the 
Heart, which the reverend, Dr. Iſaac 
Watts, according to her, requelſt, reviſed 
and pnbliſked. 4. Miſcellaneous Works, 
two volumes. This cxcellent lady, who 
was admired as much for her picty and 
many virtuzs, as her other accompliſh- 
ments, was fayoured with the eſtecm and 
acquaintance of many perſons of the firſt 
diſtinctiog. 

” ROWE, Nic uo As, a celebrated 
Engliſh poet, was the fon of John Rowe, 
"Eſq; ſerjeant at law, and was born at 
Little Berkſord in Bedfordſhire, in 1673. 
"He ſtudied at Weſtminiter ichool, under 
Dr. Bulby; but poetry was his darling 
ftudy, and he at that time compoſed ſe- 
veral copies of verſes upon different ſub- 
Jes, both in Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
"liſh, which were much admired, At ſix- 
teen years of age he entered the Middle 
Temple, where he made remarkable ad- 
vances in the ſtudy of the law, and was 
"afterwards called to the bar ; but his firſt 
t:-gcdy, the Ambitious Step-mother, 
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meeting with univerſal applauſe, the ſpi. 
rit of poetry got the aſcendant over him, 
and he laid aftde all thoughts of railing 
himſelf by the law, and afterwards wrot: 
leveral tragedies, among which was Ta- 


merlanc. His other tragedies are, the 


Fair Penitent, Ulyſſes, the Royal Con. 
vert, Jane Shore, and the Lady Jane 
Gray. He wrote a comedy called the 
Biter, which did not mect with ſucceſs, 
and many poems on diffrent ſubjects, 
which were publiſhed in one volume duo- 
decimo. Being a great admirer of Shake- 
ſpeare, he obliged the public with a new 
edition of his works. But Nr. Rowe's 
laſt, and perhaps moſt excellent perform- 
ance, was his tranſlation of Lucan. This 
gentleman's fondneſs for the muſes did 
not diſqualify him for buſineſs. The 
duke of Queenſbefry, ſecretary of ſtate, 
made him ſecretary for public affairs, 
and was never fo well pleaſed as in 
Mr. Rowe's company; but after that 
nobleman's death, all avenucs were ſtop- 
ped to his preferment. It is ſaid, in- 
deed, that he went one day to pay his 
court to the earl of Oxford, lord high 
treaſurer-of England, who aſked him, if 
he underitood Spaniſh well? He anfwer- 
ed, No;- but imagining his lordſhip 
might intend to ſend him into Spain on 
ſome honourable commiſſion, he imme- 
diately added, that he did not doubt but 
that in a fhort time he ſhould be able 
both to underſtand and ſpeak it. When 
the earl approving of what he ſaid, Mr. 
Rowe took his leave, ard immediatel 
retired to a private country farm, an 
having in a few months learned the Spa- 
niſh tongue, waited again on the earl, to 
give him an account of his diligence. 
His lordſhip aſked him, if he perfectij 
underſtood it? and Mr. Rowe anſwering 
in the aſtirmative, the earl, to his no 
ſmall diſappointment, burſt into an ex- 
clawation, ** How happy are you, Mr. 
Rowe, that you can enjoy the pleaſure 
of reading and underſtanding the hiſtory 


of Don Quixotte in the original!“ Ho. 


ever, upon the acceſſion of George l. to 
the throne, he was made poet laureat, 
and a land-ſuryeyor of the cuſtoms. The 
prince of Wales conferred on him the 
poſt of clerk of his council, and the lord 
chancellor Parker made him his ſecretary 
of the preſentations, He died the 6th of 
December 1718, in the forty-fixth year 
of his age: and as he was always remark- 
able for his piety, virtue, and fweetneſß 
of diſpoſition, he kept up his good hn- 
mour to the laſt, and took leave wa 
| 4 — w 
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wife and friends, immediately before his 


which is a very fine one, an near it is 


- tween both, on a pyramid behind, is a 


ROW 


laſt agony, with the ſame tranquillity of 
mind as though he had been upon taking 
only a ſhort journey, He was interred 
with great ſolemnity in Weſtminſter ab- 
bey, and a fine monumeut was erected to 
his memory, and to that of his daughter. 
On a pedeſtal about twenty inches high, 
which ſtands on an altar, is his buſt, 


his lady in the deepeſt affliction : be 


medallion, with the head of a young 
lady in relief; and on the. front of the 
pedeſtal is this inſcription. 


To the memory of Nicholas Rowe, Efq: 
who died in 1758, aged forty-five, and 
of Charlotte, his only daughter, wiſe 
of Henry Fane, Eſq; who inheriting 
her father's ſpirit, and amiablz in her | 
own innocence and beauty, died in the 
twenty-third year of her age, 1739. 


Underneath, upon the front of the al- 
tar, are thetic lines: 


Thy reliques, Rowe, to this ſad ſhrinc 
we truſt, . | 

And near thy Shakeſpeare place thy ho- 
nour d buſt. f 

Oh! ſkill'd, next him, to draw the ten- 
der tear, 

For never heart felt paſſion more ſincere: 

To nobler ſentiments to fire the brave, 

For never Briton more diſdaio'd « la 

Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reit, 

Bleſt in thy genius, iu thy love, too, bleſt! 

And bleſt, that timely from our ſcene 
remov'd, 

Thy ſoul enjoys that liberty it lov'd. 

To theſe, ſo mourn'd in death, fo lov'd 
in life, 

The childleſs mother, and the widow'd 
wife, 

With tears inſcribes this monumental 
ſtone, 

That holds their aſhes, and expects ber 


own, 


ROWER, in naval affairs, one who 
manages the oars in a ſmall ſhip, boat, or 
galley: and hence, 

ROWING, the art of managing the 
dars ſo as to move a veſſel through the 
water. In this ſituation the oars act 
upon the veſſel like a lever, whoſe ful- 
erum is the uppet part of the vellcl's fide : 
and, 
ROW-LOCK, is the notch or opening 


ia the ſide of the boat or galley, whe: 


RUB 
the oar reſts. In boats it is commonly 
limited by two pins, which are called 
thowles. . 

Row-PorrTs, little holes in the ſides 
of a ſhip of war, wherein to thruſt the 
oars when it is neceſſary to row. 

ROWEL, among fartiers, a kind of 
iſſue, made by drawing a ſkain of filk, 
thread, hair, or the like, through the 
nape of the neck, or other part of a 
horſe ; anſwering to what, in ſurgery, is 
called a feton. Sce Seton, - 

ROYALTIES, the rights of the king, 
otherwiſe called the King's prerogative, 
and the regalia. 

RUBIA, madder, in hotany, &c. Sce 
Mudder. 

RUBIGO, a diſeaſe incident to corn, 
commonly called mildew, being a ſpa- 
cics of biight, See Blight. 

RUBRIC, in che canon-law, ſignifies 
a title or article in certain ancient law- 
books; thus called becauſe written, as the 
titles of the chapters in our ancient bibles 
are, in red letters. 

RusRrics alſo denote the rules and 
dicections given at the beginning. and in 
the courte of the liturgy, for the order 


and manner in which the ſeveral parts of 


the office are to be performed. There are 
general rubrics and ſpecial rubrics, a ru- 
bric for the commonion, &c. la the 
Romith Miffal and Breviary are rubrics 
for matins, for lauds, for tranſlations, 
beatifications, commemorations, &c. 

RUBUS, the bramble, in botany, a 
genus of plants. 

RUBY, rubinus, in natural hiſtory, a 
ſpecics of the chroſtaſima claſs of pems, 
being a beautiful gem of a red colour, 
with an admixture of purple. Sce Gem. 

This, in its moſt perfect and beſt co- 
loured ſtate, is a gem of prodigious 
beauty and extreme value; it is oftem 
found perfectly pure and free from ble- 
miſhes or foulneſs, but much more ſre- 
quently debaſed greatly in its value by 
them, eſpecially in the larger ſpecimens. 
It is of very great hardneſs, equal to that 
of the fapphire, and ſecond only to the 
diamond. It is various in fize, but leſs 
ſubject to variations in its ſhape than 
molt of the other gems. Ir is uſually 
found very ſmall, its moſt common ſize 
being equal to that of the head of the 
largeſt fort of pins; but it is found of 
four, eight, or ten carats; and ſome- 
times, though very rare, up to twenty, 
chirty, or forty. lt is never found of an 


angular or chryſtalliform ſhape, but 
always of a pebble-like figure, often 
roundiſh, 


. one. 
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roundif, ſometimes oMong, and much 
latger at one end than at the other, and 
in ſome fort reſembling a pear, and is 
utually flatted on one [ide. It commonly 
is naturally fo bright and pure on the 
ſarface, as to need no poliſhing; and 
when its figure will admit of beigg ſct 
without cutting, it is often worn in its 
rough (tate, and with no other than its 
native poliſn. Our jewellers are very 
nice, though not perfectly determinate, 
in their diſtinctions of this gem, know- 
ing it, in its different degrees of colour, 
under three different names: the firſt is 
ſimply the ruby, the name given it in 
its deepeſt coloured and moſt perfect 
ſtate: the ſecond is the {pinel-ruby ; un- 
der this name they comprehend thoſe ru- 
bies which are of a ſomewhat lets bright 
colour than the ruby ſimply fo called: 
the third is the balaſs-ruby ; under this 
name they expreſs a pale yet a very 
bright ruby, with a leſs admixture of the 
purple tinge than in the deeper coloured 
one; this is of leſs value than the dec per 
We have the true ruby only from 
the Eaſt Indies; and the principal mines 
of it are in the kingdom of Pegu and the 
Wand of Ceylon. We have in Europe 
cryſtals tinged to the colour of the ruby, 
but they have nothing of its luftre or 
hardneſs. The ruby ſeems to owe its 
colour to gold, it being poſſible to ſepa- 
rate a ſmall portion of gold from the little 
native rubies, and alſo to give the tive 
colour of the ruby to fictitious paſte by 
mycans of that metal. The way of pre- 
paring a metalline colour from gold and 
tin, ſor tinging glaſs of a ruby colour, is, 
according to Shaw, as follows: Diſſolve 
gold in aqua regia, and dilute the fine 
yellow ſolution with a large proportion 
of fair water; to the mixture add a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of a faturated ſolution of 
tin, made alſo in aqua-regia, at ſcvetal 
times, and a mott beautiful red or purple 
coloured powder will ſoon fall to the bot- 
tom of the contuining glats: decant the 
kquor and dry the powder, a few grains 
whereof being melted along with white 
eryſtalline ghais, will tinge it throughout 
of an extremely fine purple or ruby co- 
tour. : 

Ros v, in heraldry, denotes the red 
colour wherewirh the arms of noblemcn 
are blazoned ; being the ſame which in 
the arms of others, not noble, is called 

ules. 

RUCTATION, BELCHING, a ven- 
toſity arifing from indigeition, and diſ- 


RUL. 
Mapreeable noiſe, There are belches 


owing to repletion, and others to inani- 
tion. or emptineſs. Quincy fays, hypo- 
chon driac and hyſteric perſons are parti- 
cularly liable to this diſorder. They are 
rather to he cured with proper ſtomachics 
than carminatives and hot liquors. 

RUDDER, in naval architecture, a 
piece of timber, or ſercral pieces faſtened 
together, and fitted to the ſhip's ſtern- 
polts, ro which it is hung by irons, 
whereon it moves, and thereby the ſhip 
is ſteered, 

RUDBECEIA, DWARF $UN-FLow- 
ER, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
compound flower of which is radiated; . 
but the hermaphrodite corollulz of the 
diſc are tubuloſe and very numerous: the 
ſtamĩna are five very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments; and there is a ſmall orbiculated 
feed after each of the hermaphrodite co- 
rollu!ce, and are all contained in the cup, 
affixed to a paleaccous receptacle. 

RUDENTURE, in architecture, the 
figure of a rope or ſtaff, ſometimes pl.in 
ſometimes carved, with which the third 
part of the flutings of columns are fre- 
quently filled up. 

RUDERATION, in building, a term 
uſed by Vitruvius for the laying of pave- 
ment with pebbles. To perform the ru- 
deration it is neceſſary that the ground be 
well b:aten, to make it firm, and to 
prevent it from cracking; then a ſtratum 
of little ſtones are laid, to be afterward 
bound together with mortar made of lime 
and ſand, If the ſand be new, its pro- 
portion may be to the lime as three to 
one; if dug out of old pavement or walls, 
as hve to two. 

RUDIMENTS, Radimenta, the firſt 
principles or grounds of any art or fci- 
ence, called alſo the elements thereof, 
See Flement 

RUL, in matters of literature, 2 
maxim, canon, or precept, to be ob- 
ſerved in any art or ſcience, 

Robs, in arithmetic, denotes an ope- 
ration performed with figures, in order to 
diſcover ſums or numbers unknown, The 
fundamental rules are addition, ſubftrac- 
tion, multiplication, and diviſion, See 
Addition, &c. | | 

But, beſides theſe, there are other rules 
denominated from their uſe; as the rule 
of alligation, fellowſhip, intereſt, prac- 
tice, reduction, &c. | 

RuLE of Three, or Rule of Proportion, 
commonly called the Golden Rule, a rule 
which teaches how to find a fourth pro» 


* 
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charging itſelf at the mouth with a very | portional to thrice given numbers. 
r , | 
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RUL 
This rule is either direct, or reciprocal, 
called inverſe. And thoſe arc both ſimple 


and com pound 
RLE of Three Dire, or direct Propor- 


tion, is when, of four numbers, the firit | 


bearcth the ſame ratio or proportion to 
the ſecond as the third doth to the 
fourth, 

As in theſe, 2:8 ::6: 24. 

Conſequently, the greater the ſecond 
term is in reſpect to the firſt, the greater 
will the fourth term be, in * pect to the 
third. a 

That is, as 8 the ſecond term, is four 
times greatcr than a, the firit term; ſo 
is 24, the fourth term, ſour times greater 
than 6, the third term. 

Whence it follows, that, if ſour num- 
bers are in rec proportion, the product 
of the two ex!112mes will always be equal 


to the pro4u of the two means, as well 
in disjor«!, as continued proportion, 
For as 2 :2X4::6:6X4 Or s 


33x 1 1 Xx, or 3X GX SS ZX 
5X6 

But 2x6X4 =2X4X06. | þ 

That is, the produc of the extremes is 
equal to that of the means. "= 

Ag in the les the tecond term is, in 
reſpe!ꝰ to the hit, the leſs will the fourth 
term be, in reipcct to the third. 

As in theſe, 2: 8 :: 6: 24. 
XC=453==24X 2. 

But, if 24 x 2 48, then will 48 — 
2==24z, or 453 —- 24 22. 1 

Note, any four numbers in direct pro- 
portion may be varied ſeveral ways. As 
in theie, 

Viz. if 2:8 :: 6: 24, then 2: 6 :: 8 
: 24, and 6: 24 :: 2: 8, or 24: 6:: 8: 
2, &c. 

I hieſe variations, being well underſtood, 
will be of no ſmail utc in the true ſtating 
of any queſtion in the cle of Three. 

All queſlions in direct proportion may 
be anſwered by three 1ev<ral theorems, 

Theorem 1. Multiply the ſccond and 
third terms together, and divide your 
product by the firit term; the quotient 
will be the anſwer required, 


Here 8 


yds, hill. yds. ſhill. 
Thus 3: 9 :: 6: 18 the anſw. 
6 
, Recauſe the 
3)54(.8 ſhill. rung term 
was (hill. 


Theorem 2. Divide the ſecond term by 
the firſt, and multiply the quotient into 
the third term, and the product will be 
the auſwer required. | 


RUL 


yds. Null, yds, hill. 
3 : $8. $:* &..Mc > 
Thus 3) 9 (== 3, then 3X G18, as 


before. 

RULE of Three Iaverſe, or reciprocal 
Propertion, is, when of four numbers, the 
third, (viz. that which moves the * 

, as 


tion) beareth the ſameratio to the fi 


the ſccond does to the fourth. 

Therefore, the lets the third term is. 
in reſpect to the firſt, the greater will the 
fourth term be in reſpect te the ſe» 
cond. f 

Example 1. If 16 men can do a piece 
of work in 6 days, how many days muſt 
s men require to do the fainc work, at the 
ſame rate of working ? k 

Here it is plain, that 8 men mult needs 
have more time than 16 men, to do the 
ſame work. Conſequentiy, the greater 
the third term is, in reſpect to the firſi, 
the leis will the fourth term be, in reſpect 
to the ſecond. 

Example 2. If 8 men can do a piece 
of work in $ days, how many days will 
16 men require to do the ſame work ? 
Here it is plain, the fourth term muſt be 
leſs than the ſecond, becauſe 16 men un- 
doubtedly can do the fame work in lefs 
time than 8 men can, 

For when, according to the true mean» 
ing or deſign of any queſtion in propor- 
tion, more requires more, or leſs requires 
l-is, the terms are in direct propor» 
tion. 

But if more requires leſs, or loſs re- 
quires more, as above, then the terms 


will be in reciprocal proportion. 


The manucr ot placing down the pro- 
poſed terms is the ſame in both rules, viz. 
The firſt term in the ſuppoſition mult be 
of the ſame kind and denom:nation with 
the third term, which moves the quet- 
tionz and the term ſought muſt be of 
the ſame kind and denomination with the 
ſecond term in the ſuppoſition; as in the 


two laſt examples. 
3 Men Days Men. 
xample 1. 16: 6 2 8 
Thus in f — 2 212 3216 
The queſtion being truly (tated, obſerve 
this theorem. 
Theoicm. Multiply the firſt and ſe- 
cond terms together, and divide their 
product by the third term; the quotient 


will be the anſwer required. 


Thus in the ſecond example, 12 X 8 


= 96. : 

Then 16) 96 (= 6 days, the anſwer 
required. 

That is 16 men may do the ame a 


RUL 


R UL 


in 6 days, as 8 men can do in 12 [fe to feel, to the 8, which the graf: 


Gavs. 


without grovth after 4 weeks would teed, 


Ihe reaſon of this operation, and, con- | and the tum will be 15 oxen ; and laſtly, 
fequently of the theorem, is grounded it 10 acrcs ſuffice to feed 15 oxen for 18 
upon this eonfidration, viz. if eight men | weeks, then 24 actes will be found ſuf- 


require 12 days to do the work, i 
is plain one man would rcquire 8 
times 12 days, = 9 days, to do the ſame 
work; but if one man can do it in 96 
days, moſt certain 16 men can do it in 
one 16th part of that time. Therefore 
96, divided by 16, will give the anſwer 
xeqaired, viz. 10096 (6, as betorc, &c. 

DovBLE RU. of 74rce, or Conipourd 
Proper tion. 

All queſtions in this rule, where five 
numbers arc propoſed to find a lixth, may 
more eaſily and readily be an wered by 
one gencral theorem, which compriſeth 
both the direct and inveric rules. 

But, fwit, you mult carcſully note, 
that in all queſtions ot this natuic, three 
of the five propoſed ternis ate always con- 
diional and ſuppoſed; wad that the owes 
two nove the queſtion, as for infiance. 

Example 1. jt 1c I. will gain Gl. in 
72 months, what will zocl. gain in 9 
months ? solution. Firit jay, if 1001. 
gain 6], what will 32cl. gain? The an- 
iwer will be 161. but this is gained in 12 
months, therefore, in order to find how 
much is gained in 9 months, after the 
fame rate, ſay, if 12 months give 18]. 
what will 9 months give. "The anſwer 
will be 131. 2cs. : 

Example 2, If 12 oxen eat up 33 acres 
of paſtvre in 4 weeks, and 21 oxcn cat 
up 10 zcres of like paſture in 9 weeks, 
how many oxen will cat up 24 acrcs in 
18 weeks: 

Solution. If 12 oxen cat up 2 acres 
in 4 weeks, then by proportion 30 oxcn 
in 4 weeks, or 16 oxen in 9 weeks, or 8 
oxen in 18 weeks, will cat up 10 acres, 
on ſuppoſition that the graſs did not 
grow. But ſince by reaton of the growth 
of the gras, 21 oxen in 9 weeks can only 
eat up 10 acres, that growth of the grats 
in 7c acres for the laſt 5 veeks will be as 
much as would be ſadicient to feed the 
excels of 21 oxen above 16, that is 5 


en for g weeks : or, which is the ſame 


thins, to feed 5 oxen ſor 14% wecks;z and 


in 14 weeks (the exceſs of 18 above the 
firſt 4) the increafe of the graſs, by ana- 
logy, will be ſuch as to be ſufficient to 
feed 5 oxen for 38 weeks; for it is 5 
weeks : 14 weeks 5 OXEN ; 7 OXEN, 
Wherefore add theſe ſeven oxen, which 
the growth of the grals alone would jut- 


cent 29 fced 36 oxen tot the ſame 
time. 

KULE, in a monaſtic ſenſe, a ſyſtem 
of laws or regulations, whereby religious 
houſes are governed, and which the re- 
ligious Make a vow at their entrance, to 
| obſerve. Such are the rules of the Au- 
guttines, Ee nedictincs, Carthuſians, Fran- 
cilcans, &c. 

KU LES of Court, in law, certain orders 

made, from time to time, in tlie courts of 
law, which attornies are bound to ob- 
terve, in order to avoid conſuſion ; and 
| both the plaintiff and defendant are at 
their peril alſo bound to pay obedicnce to 
rules made in court relating to the cauſe 
depending between them. 

RULE, or Re LER, an inſtrument of 
wood or metal, with ſeveral lines dcline- 
ated on it, of great uſe in practical men- 
iuration. When a rulcr has the lines of 
chords, tangents, fines, &cc. it is called 
a plane ſcale. See Scale. 

Ewverara's Sliding RULE has already 
been deicribed under the article Cauging, 

Copgeſvall's Sliding RUL & is chiefly uied 
for meaturing the juperficies and ſolidity 
of timber, &c. It conſiſts of two rulers, 
each a foot long, one of which ſlides in a 
groove made along the middle of the 
_ as repreſented in plate XLVI, 

3. Vs b 
On the ſliding ſide of the rule are four 
lines of numbers, three whereof are 
double; that is, are lines to two ra- 
diuſes; and one, a Engle broken line of 
numbers: the three firſt, marked A, B, 
C, are figured 1, 2, 3, &c to 9: then, 
I, 2, 3, &e to 10; their conſtruction, 
ute, &e. being the ſame as thoſe of Eve- 
rard's fliding rule. "The ſingle line, call- 
ed the pirt-line, and marked D, whoſe 
radius is equal to the two radiuſes of any 
ot the other lives, is broke for the calicr 
meaſurement of timber, and figured 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, 30, &c. From 4 
to 5 it is divided into ten parts, and each 
tenth ſubdivided into 2, and fo on, from 
5 to 6, &c, | : 
On the backſide of the rule are, 1. A 
line of inch- meaſure, from 1 to 12; cach 
inch being divided and ſubdivided. 2. A 
line of foot meaſure, conſiſting of one 
ſoot, divided into 400 cqual parts, and 
figured 10, 20, 30, &c. The back * 
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of the ſtiding piece is divided into inches, 
halves, &c. and figured from 12 to 24; 
ſo that, when drawn wholiy out, there 
may be a meaſure of two feet, 

RUE, Ruta, in the materia medica, a 
ſmall ſhrubby plant, with thick bluiſh 
leaves divided into numerous roundsh 
ſegments: on the tops of the branches 
come forth yellowiſh tetrapetalous, ſome- 
times pentapctalous 
each by a, capſule, which is divided into 
four partitions full of ſmall blachich 
rough ſeeds. It is cultivated in gardevs, 


flowers in June, and holds its leaves ail 
The markets are frequently 


tlie winter. 
{upplicd with a narrow-leaved fort, which 
is cultivated in preference to. the other, 
on account of its appearing variegated 
during the winter with white ſtreaks. 
This herb has a {trong unpleatant fmell, 
and a penetrating pungent bitterith taſte : 
much handled, ic is apt to inflame and 
exulcerate the ſkin. It is recommended 
as a powerful ttimulant, aperient, anti- 
ſ-ptic, and as potlefling ſome degree of 
an antitpaſmodic power; i crudities and 
indigeition, tor , preſerving againſt con- 
tagious ditcafes and the il effects of cor- 
rupted air, in uterine obſtructions and 
hytteric complaints, and externally in 
ditcutient and antifeptic fomentations. 
Among the common people, the leaves 
ar: ſometimes taken with trcacle on an 
empty ſtomach, as aa autheſ nintic. A 
conſerve, made by beating the fieth leaves 
with thrice their weight of five ſugar, is 
the moſt commodius form for the exhi- 
bition of the herb in ſubſtance. 

Goat Ru, Calis, a plant with a pa- 
pilionaccous Hover, and a long cyiindric 
pod for its ſruit, 

RUM, a ipecies of brandy, or viuous 
ſpirit diſtilled from ſagar-canes, Rum, 
according to Dr. Shaw, ditters from 


limple ſugar-ſpirit, in that it contains 


more of the natural flavour, or cllentia 
oi of the ſugar · cane; a great al of raw 
juice and parts of the cane ittelt being 


otten fermented in the liquor, or ſolu- 


flowers, followed ! 
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' ſufficient Nock of the materials is got 
| together, they add water to them aud 
ferment them in the common method, 
though the fermentation is alwavs, carriecl 
on very towly at firit; becaute, st the 
beginning of the ſcatlon for making rum 
in the Hands, they want yealt,. or ſome 
other terment to make it work ; but by 
degrees, After this, they procure a ſut- 
ficient quantity of the ferment, which 
; rites up as a head to the liquor in th: 
; operation, and thus they are able atter- 
, wards to ferment and make their rum 
with a great deal of expedition, and in 
large quantities. , When the walk is fully 
' fermented, or to a due degree of acidity, 
the diitillation is cartied on in the com- 
mon way, and the fpirit is mace up 
proof; though tometimes it is reduced to 
72 much greater ſtrength, nrarly approgch- 
g 
| 


| 
| 
[ 


ing to that of alcohol or- ſpirit of wine, 
and it i thus called double diſtilled rum. 
It might be caty to redtily the ipirit, and 
bring it to much greater purity than we 
| uiuaily find it to be of; for it brings 
over in the diſtillation a very large quan- 
tity of the oil; and this is oſten ſo difa- 
grceable, that the rum mult be ſuffered 
to lic by a long time to n cllou before it 
can be ufedl ; whereas, if well rectified, ic 
would grau mellow much touncr, aud 
vonld have a much Kis potent fiayour. 
Ihe beſt flate to Keep rem in, both for 
cxpartatton aud ocher utes, is doubtlets 
that ot alcohol, or rectiſicd ſpirit. In 
this manner it would be trantported 11 

one-half the bulk it utvally is, and might 
be let down to the common-proot- [Lrengt!., 
with water uheu necetiary : for the com- 
mon uſe of making punch, it would 
likcuiſe terre much better in the (tate of 
alcohol; as the talts wonld be clearer; 
and the ſtrength might always be zegus 
Jatcd to a much greater exatlnef than in 
the ordinary way. Ihe only uſe to which 
it would not ſo well wirre in this Hate, 
would be the common practice of àdulte- 
ration among our Giilziiers; for when 
they want to mix a large proportion of 


| 
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tion, of which the rum is prepared. Ihe | cheaper ſpirit with the rum, their butmeſs 
unctnous or oily flavour of rum is oftei, is to have it of the proof itrength, and as 
lyppoſcd to proceed from the large quan- full of the favouring oil as the y can, that 
tity of fat uſed in boiling the ſugar; it may drown the lavont of the ſpirits 
which fat, indeed, if coarte, will uſually | they mix viii, and oxtcud its own. If 
give a ſtinking flarour to the ſpirit, in the buſinc!s of relifyng rum was wor, 
our diſtillations of the ſugar-liquor, or | nic<ly malaged,  leems a very Prattt- 
walh from our refining ſugar - houſes; | cable icheme 40 ihrow ont fo much of the 
but this is nothing of kin to the flavour oil as to base it in the Fg Hohr (fate of 
of the ram, which is really the cit of a clcar ſpirit, but Hhenly inmr-onatcd 
the natural flavour of the cane. he | with it ; in this cafe is would very nearly 


method of making rum is this: when a reign; le arrac, as is proved by the mis» 
— wx 
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ing a very ſmall quantiiy of it with a 
tafleleſs ſpirit, in which cate the whole 
bears a very near reſemblance to arrack in 
favour. Rum is uſnally very much adul- 
terated in England; tome are fo bare- 
ſaced as to do it with malt-fpirit: the 
taſtes of both are fo nearly allied, that it 
is not eaſily diſcovered. I he beſt method 
of judging of it is, by ſetting fire to a 
little of it: and when it has burnt away 
all the inflammable part, examining the 
phlegm both by the taſte and ſmell. 

RUMEN, in comparative anatomy, 
the paunch, or firſt ſtomach of ſuch ani- 
mals as chew the cud, thence called ru- 
minant animals. 

RUN, the after part of a ſhiv's bot- 
tom both within and without, which 
grows narrower as it approaches tlie ſtern- 
Sn. 

PRUNDLET, or Ru Nr, a ſmall 
veſſel containing an uncertain quantity of 
any liquor, from three to twenty gallons. 

RUNNET, or RxN NT, the acid 
Juice found in the ſtomachs of calves that 
have fed on nothing but milk, and are 
killed before the digeſtion is perfect. 

RUNNING of God, a clandeſtine 
landing of goods, without paying the le- 
gal cuſtoms or duties for the ſame. 

RUPEE, Rover, or Rovuvyias, 
names of gold and filver-coin, current in 
the Eaſt Indies. 

RUPTURE, in ſurgery, the ſame with 
hernia. | : 

RURAL, or RUSTIC, in peneral 
Anotes ſomething that relates to the 
-OUNtTry. 

V2 RUSSIA, or Moscovy, (the empire 
of) comprehends a conſiderable part of the 
continent of Europe and Aſia, and is ex- 
tended from 42 to 148 deg. of longitude, 
and between 45 and 72 deg. of north la- 
titude, being bounded by the Frozen ſea 
en the' north, the Pacific ocean and 
China on the eaſt, Chineſe Tartary, the 
Mogul, Uſbeck,*and Circaſſian 't artars 


on the ſouth; and by Poland, the Baltic 


ſea, Swediſh Finlan and Lapland, and 
Norwegian Lapland on the welt ; being 
4300 miles in length from the weſtern 
coaſt of Liyonia to cape Tziakotſkago, 
the moſt caſtern point of Siberia. It is in 
breadth 1800 from Derbent on the Caſpi- 
an ſea to the ſtreights of Waygats, the 
moſt northern coaſt of Ruſſiau Lapland, 
It was formerly divided into three large 
provinces : the firſt was Red Ruſſia, 
which now makes part of Poland ; the 


ſecond White Ruſſia, which is compre- | 
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hended in the great dueby of Lithuauia, 
and the third was Black Ruſlia, com mon- 
ly culled Moſcory, from the name of 
Moſcow, the chiet town in this provinee; 
fo that it appears that ſeveral territories 
in Europe, which formerly belonged w 
this crown, are now in the poſſeſſion of 
other princes. But they have cxtended 
their conqueſts to the caſt, and now poſ- 
ſeſs all the north ra part of Alia, as far as 
the Pacific occan. This immenſe em- 
pire borders upon the Baltic ſea, which is 
near Sueden; the White ſea, on the fron- 
tiers of Lapland, the Frozen ſea, which 
reaches to the north pole; the Black or 
Uxine ſca, near the frontiers of '[urky; 
the Caſpian ſea, on the borders of Perſia; 
and the Pacific or South ſea. which bounds 
it on the caſt. The principal rivers ax 
the Nieper, the Volga or Wolga, the Don 
or Tanais, the Dnene or Duine, and tlæ 
Oby, 

* RUSSIA, or rather Mos cov x, pro- 
perly fo called, is bounded on the ſouth 
by Little Lartary; on the weſt by Poland 
and Sweden; on the north by the Frozen 
ſca, and on the caſt by the northern part 
of Alia, It is part of the antient Sarma- 
tia, and is the largeſt country in Europe, 
The air is extremely cold, and they have 
ice and ſaow three parts of the year. But 
the heats of ſummer are ſometimes very 
great. The plains.are a mixture of 
marihes, lakes, and foreſts, and the little 
corn that they ſow ſeldom comes to me- 
turity. Towards Poland the country, is 
more populous and fertile, and produces 
plenty of corn, and they reap two months 
alter they have jown. Muſcovy produ- 
ces no wine, but plenty of flax, and theæ 
is a great quantity of deer, game, and 
honey, in the forclts. The lakes ſupply 
them with 6M, and there are bears, cls, 
rain-deer, foxes, ermines, and martins. 
The merchants deal in furs, ox-hides, 
commonly called Ruſſia lather, maſts 
for ſhips, flax, hemp, linen cloth, talc, 
tallow, tar and pitch, wax, honey, roſin, 
ſoap, and ſalt fiſh, | 

* RUSSIA (Ports.) The Ruſſians 
formerly poilefled all the country ſeated 
between the Neiſter, the Nicper, and the 
Viſtula; but they vere obliged to aban- 
don that part which lics to the welt of the 
river Niciter, which has ſince been called 
the territory of Litile Ruſſia, This great 
province extends from the frontiers of 
Lithuania to the mouth of the river Nie- 
per, which {cparates it from Mutcovy on 
the caſtern lide, aud the mountains of 


Cemprach 
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Cemprach part it from Hungary on the 
weſtern ſide. Little Ruſſia is divided into 
two parts, Red Ruſſia, and White Ruſſia, 
which laſt comprehends the grand ducy 
of Lithuania. Red Ruſſia compreh-nds 
Ruſſia 3 ſo called; Volhinia, 
which is a ſmall province, ſeated on the 
frontiers of Lithuania; Podolia, ſeated 
near the river Nieper; and the Ukrain, 
which is near the River Nieſter. 

RUST of « Metal, the flower or calx 
thereof procured'by corroding and diſſolv- 
ing its ſuperficial parts by ſome men- 
ſtruum. Water is the great inſtrument 
or agent in producing ruſt; and hence 
oils, and other fatty bodies, ſecure me- 
tsls from ruſt ; water being no menllruum 
to oil, &e and therefore not able to make 
its way through it. 

All metals are liable te ruſt, even gold 
itſelf, if expoſed to the fumes of ſea · ſalt. 

RUST 2f Corn, in huſbandry, the name 
given by our farmers to a diſeaſe in 
corn and other veg-tables, in which their 
Ralks and leaves ſeem burnt up, and ap- 
pear of a ſort of ruſt colour, Wheat is 
blighted at two ſeaſons, firſt in the bloſ- 
ſom, and then its generation is prevented, 
many of the huſks being empty in the 
ear, and the rudiments of the grains not 
impregnated : ſecondly, wheat is blight- 
ed when the grains are brought to matu- 
rity; and in this caſe they become light, 
an are of little value for making of bread, 
having ſcarce any flaur in them. "The 
firit of theſe cannot happen in England 
from ſroſts, becauſe our wheat is not in 
flower till the month of Jane; but it is 
long and continual rains that chill the 
bloſſoms, and in this manner prevent 
their fertility; this, however, docs not 
often happen to us; theſe rains are not 
common at this feaſon of the year ; and, 
if they were, this country lying much of 
it open. the winds diſlodge theſe drops of 
water from the ears, and prevent the 
miſchief they would do there. Lammas 
heat docs not retain thoſe drops ſo long 
as the bearded or cone wheat; and, in 
conſequence of this, in the terrible blight 
in England, in the year 1725, the beard- 
el wheat received infinitely greater miſ- 
chicf.than the lammas wheat. The ſe- 


t 


cond kind of blight from light cars, is 
that which is more frequent, and more 
general with us; this brings the greater 
ſcarcity of wheat, and the cauſe of this is 
plainly want of nouriſhment of the grain, 
by whatever means that waut is occaſion- 
A, 
Lot 


Scvera} accidents kill the plants, or 
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8g 
injure their health, and in that caſe the 
grains are not filled; lightning does great 
miſchief to the farmer in this kind, as is 
plain by the ſeveral black ſpots and pateh- 
es in fields of corn, in years when there 
has been more lightning than utual, 
This is a dilaſter that muſt be quictly 
ſuffered, ſince it can neither be prevented 
nor remedied ; but the other cauſes of 
blights, which are more general, and do 
the moſt damage, may be prevented in. 
ſome meaſurc at leuft. One great and 
common cauſe of the blight is the lodg- 
ing or falling of corn; in this caſe the 
ſtatks are broken near the ear, and the 
veſſels are hurt which ſhould carry up the 
nourihment to the ear. In this caſe, 
there can jnſt juices enough paſs for keep- 
ing the plant alive, and bringing it to its 
full height, but it is languid all the time, 
and the grains can never be filled with 
flour. Ihe carlicr in the ſeaſon this 
lodging of the {talks happens, the thin- 
ner and poorer the cars will be: hence it 
happens, that when dung and tillage have 
brought a wheat land into fo good a (late, 
that in Apiiland May it ſeems to promiie 
the farmer five or fix quarters of wheat, 
it ſhall all be deſtroyed by falling in June, 
and fearce yield him ftve buſhels, and 
this is o thin and lank, that the expences 
of reaping and threſhiug are more than its 
value. The wind is generally accuſed of 
the throwing down theſe ſtalks ; but this 


does not ſcem to be truly the caſe; the 
wind may preſs upon the plants; but the 
cauſe of their giving way to it is a weak- 
nets in their fiaiks, and this ſeems either 
owing to the want of nouriſmment, or the 
want of air, or of the ſun's rays, and per- 
haps the want of all three together. A 
rich acre will maintain a crop of five 
quarters ſtanding, while a poor acre will 
not be able to ſupport ſuch a crop, as 
would have yielded only about three 
quarters, had it ſtood. I his is a proof 
of want of due nouriſhment bcirg one 
great cauſe of the falling. Air is ne- 
ceſlaty to the nouriſhment of ail plants; 
wheat in particular requires a very free 
air. It fucceeds beſt in open hilly places 
where the wind comes freely to it, and 
ſhakes off the drops of water from the 
leaves, as well as their own 1necrements ; 
and it is plain, that a great quantity of 
the ſun's rays is neceliary to keep the 
wheat ſtrong ; becauſe in the hotter coun- 
tries it is not ſo ſuljeet to ſall, as it is 
with us, and in other northern countrics, 
There is another cauſe of the blizht, 
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which is the wheat's coming too late into 
bloſſom. it ſhould bloſſom in the be- 
ginning of June, becauſe there is not 
otherwiſe time, during the hot weather, 
for it to paſs through the different ſtages 
to the perſeti ion of the grain. I he cauſes | 
of the blight being thus known, the cure | 
or prevention may be attempted by the | 
| 
| 
| 


former on much more rational grounds, 
It 15 
alyantageons to haſten 25 mach as poſit» 
ble che time of bl-foming of the corn, 
and to prottact, as long as we can, the 
ripening of the grain, that it tray have 
ſufficient time to hi and ſwell. The car- 
lieſt fown wheat is generally obſerved to 
eſcape the beſt, and this is owing, to Its 
cowing ſooneſt into Hoflom. The an- 
tents uſed to lot thiir theep ſeed upon the 
corn while vaung in the blade, by way of 
preventing it from lodging or falling af: 
terwards: ſome of dur own farmers vie 
this method atio; 
TY ic 1 14 * { f . 65 ine Iz thi * 
corn is prevented trom taunz y 83 
but the remedy is as bad as the dreate, 
for the ſtalks are not made very frong by 
this practice, but the ears lighter. I hey. 
mere fore do not weigh down and lodge 
the (talks indzed, but they are in ſome 
\ 

| 


than it was among the ancients. 


fort hlüghted by this means, and the diſ- 
eaſe is cauſed by the mans uſed io pre- 
vent it. This feeding down the wheat 
with ſheep retards the time of its blot- 
mins, ard the only advantage of early 
vwvinsr is thus taken away by it: 
v hat grows after the eating of the 
Geep is a fort of latter crop, and is 
always weaker, and later than the firſt. | 
The longer the corn remains on the 
ground, the more nouriſhment it re- 
quires from it; and, in this unnatural 
remnining on the land, there is no pro- 
per ſupply provided. The general re- 
medy ſor all the caſes of the blight is 
tlic modern method of }horſe-hoting huſ- 
i-andrv. In this the hae ftirs up the 
ground as often as the farmer pleates, | 
and every ſuch ſtirring eives new life and 
nouriſhment to the plant: this, as a ſup- 
ply of food for, the car, may be given, 
whenever it is n-c-tharr, and the wide in- 
tervals left for the hoe in the drilling the 

„heat; for this fort of huſbandgy gives a 

free paſſage for the fun and air to all the 

plants. 
that happens in theſe cold countries is 
caufed by inſects, which ſome think are 
hrouglit in the air by jan eatt wind, ac- 
companicd by moniſtore, a little before 
the grain is filling with that milky jutce 
which hardens into four, Theft miccts 
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The mo't gencral blight of all | 
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depoſit their eggs within the outer {Lin 
or rind of the ſtalks; and when the 
young ones are hatched, they feed on 
the parenchyma, and eat off many of the 
veſſels «hich ſhould convey this juice: 
then the ear is deprived of it, and mutt 
in contguence be thin and poor, in pro- 
portion to the number of the veil; 
eaten, and as the infects happen to come 
earlier or later; for ſometimes they come 
do late, that the prains are fufficicntly 
filed with this milky juice before they 
have any pouer fo hort the vetlels. In 
this caſe, though the ſtraw, when! cxa- 
mined by the microſcope, appears to 
have its veſlels eaten and torn, and t 
be ſul of black ſpecks, which are cauted 
by the fame inteets, vet the grain is 
plump and fuil. Ihis is one of the 


| many cates iu which the carly ſown wheat 
eſcapes the bliaht. 


It has been ſcen, 
that, of the crop of wheat in the fame 
held, ſome of which has been ſown car- 


| Her and ſome later, though there hes 
been nu difference in the whole, yet the 


early toun wheat has been full-carcd, 
and the late fown. has been I'ght-cared ; 


| and both bare had their ſtalks equally 


eaten and ſpotted by the infects. A 


Proof that theſe mitchievons infects are 


brought hy the caſt-wind is, that the 


corn on the ealt fide of hedocs is ofen 


found blighted, and deſtroyed by then, 
while that on the weſt fide of the ſang 
hedge is unhurt. Some fuppoſe thev are 
bred in the earth, and erawl' up, the 
talks, becauſe ſome whole fields arc ſub- 
jet to them, ani others eſcape them 
wholly ; but this is more probably owing 
to the difference of the ſituation of that: 
felde, as they are more or leſs expoſed 
to the caſt. Some wheat is more liable 
to be hurt by this infect blight than ano- 
ther, and the beft remedy in this evil is 
to plant fields, which are moſt expoſd 
to theſe blights, with ſuch wheat as is 
Icaft ſubject to be injured by them. "Ihe 


| white cone, or bearded wheat, which | as 


Its ſtalk or firaw like a ruth, not hollow, 
but fuil-of pith except ncar the lower 
part, where it is very thick and firong, 
is very proper on this oecation; it is pro- 
table that this plant has ſap veilols, that 
li- deeper, and fo arc not to be deftroycd 
like: thoſe of common wheat : the ſtalks 
of this are often found ſpotted with 
black, which thews that the infects have 
been there, and yet the ears are found 
fall, and the grains plump in them. 
here 1s, another kind of blipht, called 
vy the farmers moor Joor; this is occa 
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the roots of the wheat, and is cured by 


throwing up mall furrows againſt the 
rows in the drilling method. Ihe horſe- 
hocing huſbandry is beſt of all others cal- 
calated to prevent Llights, and to cure 
them when they happen; bit. as there 
are ſome years when all wheat is blighted, 
even at theſe times, the horſc-hocing 
huſbandry has an advantage; for, when 
the ſlalks fall, they never lic abſolutely 
on the ground in this case, but the air 
has room to play between them; but the 
common ſown wheat has not this advan: 
tage. The cars in the biizhted wheat of 
the drilled Kind are not ſo light nor poor 
as in others, but make the farmer fore 
amends in the corn, thongh greatly less 
than in the common produce. T' 
Ilrſeboeins Ht. Gang. 

Corn is always more ſubject to blights 
after a wet ſummer than at any other 
ttaſon; the reaſon ſcems, that, the roots 
being continually drenched with water, 
the plant runs up to ſtalk, and has very 
little car, and the coru is never large or 
full. 

It is ohſerred, that when the mildews 
riſe, or blights fall, they genctally infeſt 
only one Kind, of grain, ſometimes wheat, 
tom-times ovts, and fometim-s barley 
only; and the fame fort of obſcrvation- 
holds good in regard to fruit; ſometimes 
only appl-s are blighted, ſometimes only 
pears, ſonictimes cherrics, aud ſo on. 
Afartimer*s Hufbandry. 

RUSTIC, in architecture, implics a 
manner ot building in imitation of na- 
ture, rather than according to the rules 
of art. 

RUSTIC WORK, is where the ſtones 

in the face, Nc. of a building, inſtcad 
ot being tmooth, are hatched, or picked 
with the paint of a hammer. 

RUSTIC ORDER, that decorated 
- with ruftic quoins, ruſtic work, &c, 

RUSTRE, in herali:y. a bearing of 
a diamond ſhape, pierced through in the 
middle with a round hole. 

RUT, in hunting, the venery, gr co- 
pulation of deer. a 

*RUTLANDSHIRE, the leaft coun- 
ty in England, being but forty miles in 
eircumference; in winch are two towns, 
48 pariſhes, and 3263 houſes, How- 
ever, for quality it may be compared 
with any other county; the air being 
good, the foil fertile, both for tillage and 
paſtures; and it not only aftirds plenty 
of corn, but feeds great numbers of 
horned cattle and theep, It is well Ma- 
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tered with brooks and rivulets, and the. 
| principal rivers are the Weland and the 
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Wath. It is bounded on the caft by 
Lincolnſhire; on the ſouth by the river 
Weiund, which parts it from Northamp- 
ton{'firez and on the welt and north by 
Leiecſter!hire, It has only.two market 
towns, namely Okeham, where the af- 
liz's and ſeſſions are held, and Upping- 
ham. 

RYE, Secale, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of 
two valves; the exterior valve is rigid, 
ventricoſe, acuminated and compreſſed, 
its lower edge is ciliated, and it termi- 
nates in a long arilta : the interior valve 
lanceolated and plans; the corolla 
ferves the, oſuce of a pericarpium, in- 
cloüng the fecd, aud, at a proper time, 
opening and dropping it out; the ſeed is 
ſingle, oblong, and almoſt cylindric. 
; This ſort of grain ſucceeds very well on 
' any fort of dry land, cven on the molt 
barren gravel or ſand. Ihe farmer's fow 
it about the beginning of September, 
aſter a ſummer's allow, in the drieſt 
time they can. Tuo buſhels of ſeed is 
the quantity generally allowed to an acre 
of lata: but if it be ground newly broken 
up, or if it be ſujet to worms, they 
then allow a peck more to the acre. A 
little ſprinkling of dung, or mud, upon 
| rye land, will greatly advance the crop, 
| though it is laid but half the thickneſs 
that it is for other corn; its produce is 
commonly about twenty buſhels upon an 
acre, Ihe farmer knows it is ripe when 
the ſtraw 1s yellow, the car bends, and 
the grain feels hard. It is not apt to 
ited the ſeeds; and therefore, if there 
are many weeds among the crop, it may 
be left lying upon the ground, or pravel, 
as they call it, cighz or nine days after it 
is cut, beiore it is bound up, if the 
weeds are not dry ſooner: tor other- 
wite, they will grow moiſt in the barn, 
and cauſc the whole to give, and not to 
thrath well, and ſometimes they will 
make it mutly. As it is a grain that will 
grow in the car ſooner than any other if 
it be wet, care mult be taken, if rain 
falls after it is cut, to turn it as it lies 
upon the ground every other day, and at 
the fame time to Keep the cars as far 
ſrom the carth, and as, much above the 
ſtuhble, as may be; this will prevent the 
miſchicf. If it be pretty clcar of weeds, 
it may be houſed as ſoon as it is cut, It 
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cither this grain or wheat lodge upon the 
ground, it is beſt to cut them, even 
1 though they are not ripe; for the {faik 
beivg 
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pen broken will yield no more napriſh- 
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made of the rye that holds cver © mner 
of this bad corn, is not diſtinguithable 


efluntial vic to the farmer made of rye. | from other rye bread by the taitc, and 


April is the ſeaſon of the year when food 
13 of all others the frarceſt for cattle, 
eſpecially for ſheep and lambs : on this 
«ccalon ſome ſplit the ridges of the 
wheat ſtubble, and fow them with rye; 
they barrow this in, allowing atout a 
hufhcl to an acre; they fecd the ſheep 
with this in April, and in May they 
plow it up ſor fallow, . Martimer : Haf- 
baniry. 

In many parts of France there have 
heen certain years, in which this grain, 
trom no apparent cauir, has proved 
noxious, and ſometimes even poiſonous 
Mr. Perrnult, travelling :throug! t:6ogne, 
us inſormed that the rve of that pro- 
vince was ſometimes fo corrupted, that 
thoſe who cat of the bread that had much 
of the corrupted grain in it, were ſeized 
with gangrenes in diflerent parts of the 
dy, which was not preceded by any 
tever, inflammation, or any coniiderable 
pain; and that the ganerened parts 
viuntly fell off after a time of themſelves, 
Without the aſſiſtance of chirurgical in- 
ſtruments. Ihe grains of rye thus de- 
gon-rated are black on the outſide, and 
t lerubly white within; and, when they 
are dry, they are harder and cloter than 
the natural good grain; they have no ill 
taſte, but ſometimes they have a viſcous 
metallic like honey hanging to one end 
of them. They grow longer than the 
other grains in the ſame ear, and are 
found, from one or two, to ſeven or 
eight in the ſame car. Some have ſup- 

oſed that theſe were not the proper 
feeds of the plant, but ſome other extra- 
neous bodies that got in umong them; 
but it is evident, from a clot inſpection, 
that they arc really the genuine ſeeds only 
altered by ſome accident; the coats, and 
the farro'w, and even the germen tor the 

oung plant, being entirely the fame as 
in the natural ſeeds. The place where 
the rye is found to deyenerate in this 
manner, are all a dry and fandy foil In 
th-{c places there is ſearce any foil in 
which more or 1-4 of thete large ſceds 
ure not found among the others, but, 
v hen there arc but few of them, the 3j1 
efli:cls are not perceived. The featon 


eficcts the wort OL all, is, When there 
hare been -vreffire rains in the toring, 
and ther come on ene heats in the 
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ſ{cldom produces its ill effect, till ſome 
conſiderable time after it is taken. Be- 
ſides the gangrenes already mentioned 
it not unfrequently brings on other bad 
conſequences, ſuch as drying up the milk 
of women who give ſuck, and occaſioning 
ſometimes malignant fevers, accompanicd 
with drowſinels, ravings, and other dan- 

erous ſymptoms. The part nfnally 
leized by the gangrene is the legs, and 
this often in a very irightful manner. 
The arms are the parts moſt ſubject next, 
but all the other parts of the body are 
ſuhjeci to it. Thc fieſt ſymptom of this 
approaching gangreve is a ſtupctattion 
and deadneſs in the part; after this there 
comes on ſome pain, though not vio- 
lent, and the {kin becomes livid; ſome- 
times the ſkin ſhews no mark of it, but 
the pain and ſwelling increaſe z and it is 
neceffary to make an incifion into the 
leſt to find the vangrencd part. In the 
more deſperate cates, the only remedy is 
the taking off the part; and, if this is. 
neglected, the fleſh is all waſted, and the 
{kin becomes black, and clings round the 
bones, and the gangrene appears again 
in the ſhoulders Ihe poorer people arc 
onty ſubject to this diſeaſe ; and, as they 
principally cat the rye bread, and as thoſe 
years when there is moſt of this bad 
grain among the ears of rye produce moſt 
of theſe ditorders, it has been judged cer- 
tain that the rye is the occaſion of it. 
it may deſerve enquiry, however. uhe- 
ther that grain may not be innocent of 
the miſchief, and its degenctacy and the 
diſtemperature attributed to it may not 
both be the efſect of the ſame bad conſti- 
tution of the air. If it proves, on enqui- 
ry, that only theſe who cat of the rye 
are ſuhjett to the diſcaſe, it wiil ſeem a 
proof of its really being owing to it; and 
in this caſe the miſchief may be prevented 
by the ſiſting the grain before it is ground, 
the d:zgen-rated grains being fo long that 
they will all remain in the heve that Jets 
the other thiough. Ihe experiment has 
been made on the jpot, by giving the 
flour of the eorrupted grain atone to 


animals but it is mid thicy lave bran 
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when the degeneracy 3+ greateſt, and the 


market, March the 22. 
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duccecdiny funmeis. Ihe bread which is 
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*RYE-HOUGSE PLOPF.! It was te- 
romed by a hre which happened at Neu- 
1593, and was 
c<Hicoverca [une 12, 0"). 


SAB 
8 A conſonant, and the eighteenth | 

» letter of the alphabet. This letter 
was uſed ia the ſame form by the ancient 
Greeks, in an inverted poſition. Its 
ſound is formed by driving the breatl. 
through a narrow paſſage between the pa- 
late and the tongue clevated near it, to- 
gether with a motioa of the lower jaw 
towards the upper, the lips being a little 
way open, with ſuch a ſpecial contigura- 
tion of every part of the mouth and la- 
rynx as renders the voice ſomething ſibi- 
lous or hiſſing, "The old or new ortho- 
graphy of the French differ chiefly in the 
uſe of the 5; the latter omitting it in wri- 
ting where it is not heard in pronuncia - 
tion, and the former retaining it. Thus 
the followers of the one, particularly the 
Academy in their dictionary, rempefſee, 
buiſßre, fuſte, nofire, thoſe of the other, 
rtempete, buitre, fite, nie. 

s, among the ancients, was a nume- 
rieal letter, ſignifying ſeven. 

s. A. in medical preſcriptions, is an 
—— of ſecurdum artem, according 
to rules of art; chiefly uſed where 
fome uncommon care and dexterity is re- 
quired, 

SAB/ZEANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſet 
of idolaters, much more ancicnt than the 
Jewiſh law. 

SABBATH, or the diy cf reſt, a 
folemn feſtival of the Jews, on the 
ſeventh day of the week, or Satur- 
day, beginning from fun- ſet on Friday 
to ſun-1ct on Saturday. The obfcrva- 
tion of the ſahbath began with the 
world; for God having employed fx 
days in its creation, appointed the ſe- 
renth, as a day of re(t to be obſerved by 
man, in commsmorat ion of that great 
event. On this day the Jews wefe com- 
manded to abſtain from all labour, and 
to give reſt to their cattle, They were 
not allowed to go out of the city farther 
than two thonſand cubits, or about a 
mile; a cuſtom which was found on the 
diſtance of the ark from the tents of the 
Ifraclites, in the wilderneſs, after their 
leaving Egypt; for being permitted to 
go, even on the ſabbath-day, to the ta- 
bernacle to pray, they from thence in- 
ferred, that the taking a journey of no 
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greater length, though on a different ac- 
count, could not be a breach of the ſab- 
batical reſt. As the ſeventh. day was 4 
day of reft to the people, fo was the ſe- 
venth year to the land; it being unlaw- 
fol in this year to plow or ſow, and 
whatever the earth produced, belongeck 
to the poor; this was called the ſabbati- 
cal year. The Jews, therefore, were 
obliged, during the fix years, and more 
eſpecially the laſt, to lay up a ſufficient 
ſtore for the ſabbatical year. The mo- 
dern, as well as the ancient Jews, aro 
very ſuperſtitious in the obſervance of the 
ſabbath ; they carry neicher arms, - nor 
gold, nor ſilver about them; and are per- 
mitted neither to touch theſe, nor a can- 
dle, nor any thing belonging to the fire; 
on which account they light up lamps on 
Fridzy, which burn till the end of the 
ſabbath. 

There is at preſent a ſect of Baptiſts 
called Sabbatartans, from theit obt.rving 
tae ſeventh day of the week, as a day fer 
apart for the worſhip of God: they ar- 
tempt to juſtify this practice by tlledging 
that the Jewiſh ſabbath was never abre- 
gated in the New 'Teſtaiacnt ; and that 
where God has given a command, it is 
our duty to obſerve it till he has abry- 
gated or altered it by a new command, 
See Sunday. 

SABFLLIANS, a ſect of Chrit%ars 
of the third century, that embraced the 
opinions of Sabellius, a philoſopher of 
Egypt, who openly taught that there is 
but one perſon in the godhead. 

SABLE, or SAZLE AN Z AL, in 2ou- 
logy, a creature of the wealcl kind, cults 
ed by authors muttela zibel!;na. 

SABLE, in heraldry, denotes the co- 
lour black, in coats of arms belonging to 
gentlemen ; but in thoſe of no!:lemen it 
is called a diamond; and in thote of fore- 
reign princes, ſaturn. It is expreſſed in 
engraving by perpendicular and hortzon- 
tal hatches croſſin g one another. 

SABRE, a kind of fword or ſcymetar, 
with a very broad and heavy blade, thick 
at the back, and a liftic falcated of crook» 
cd towards the point; it is the common 
weapon worn by the Turks, who are 
faid to be very expert in the u'e of it. 

SAC- 
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$ACCHARUM Sarvnnr, SUGAR 
df Lt 4D, is thus ordered to be made in 
the London Difpenſatory : boil ceruts 
with diſtilled vinegar, until the vinegar 
becomes ſufficiently tweet ; then filter the 
vinegar through paper, and atter duc e- 
vaporation ſet it to cliry{lallize, 

Some have ventured to give ſugar of 
lead internally, in doics of a few grains, 
as a ſtyptic, in ha morrhages, proſuſe col- 
liquative ſweats, ſeminal fluxes, the fluor 
albus, &c. and indeed it mutt be allowed, 
that it very powerſully reſtrains the dit- 
charge; but then it occaſions other ſymp- 
toms, often dangerous, and ſometimes 
fatal; as violent chohc pains, obſtinate 
con{tipations, cramps, tremors, &c. to 
that its internal uic ſcems by no means in- 
nocent. | 
- SACERDOTAL, fomething-belong- 
ing to prietts. x 

SACK of Vel, a quantity of wool 
containing jult twenty - two Kone, and 
every {tore fourteen pounds. In Scot- 
land, a {ack is twenty-four ſtone, cach 
ftone containing lixteen pounds. 

SACK / Cotes Hin, a quantity from 


one hundred and a half to tour hundred 


weight. 

SACKS ef Earth, in fortification, can- 
vas-bags filled with earth. They are uicd 
in making retrenchments in paſte, to 
place on parapets, or the head of the 
Vreaches, &c. or to repair them when 
beaten down. 

SACKBUT, a muſical wind - inſtry- 
ment, being a tort of trumpet, though 
diflcrent from the common wamper both 
in form and lizc : it is fit to play a bats, 
and is contrived to be drawn out or thort- 
ned, according to the tone required, 
whether grave or acute. It takes atunder 
in four pieces, and has frequently a 
wreatiz in the middle, which is the ſame 
tube only twice twitted, or making two 
circles in the middle of the inſtrument, 
by which means it is brought down one 
ſourth lower thau its natural tone: it has 


alfo tuo picces or branches on the inſide, 


which do not appear, uniets drawn out by 
an.iron-bar, aud waich lengthens it till it 
hit the tone required. Lhe {ackbut is 
uſually cight fect long, without reckon- 
ing the circles, aud without being drawn 
out: when it is extended to its full length. 
it is uſually fiftecn feet; the wreath is 
two feet nine inches in circumference. 
SACRAMENT, Sacr amentum, lignihes 
in general, a ſign of a thing facrcd and 
holy ; aud is defined to be au outward 
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and viſible fun of a ſpiritual grace. Thus 
there are two ohjects ima ſacrament, the 
one the ohjcct ot the ſenſes, and the other 
the object of faith: Protellants admit on- 
ly of two ſecrameyts, baptiſm, and the 
euchariſt, or Lord's ſupper : but the Ro- 
man catholics own ſeven, viz. baptitm, 
confirmation, the euchariſt, penance, en- 
treme unction, ordination, and marri- 
ape. 
SACRED, ſomething holy, or that is 
ſolemnly oſſered and conſecrated to God, 
with benedictions, unctions, &c. 
SACRIFICE, a folemn act of religi- 
ous worſhip, which conſiſted in dedicat- 
ing or offring up ſomething animate or 
inanimate on an aſtar, by the hands of 
the prieſt, either as an expreſſion of their 
gratitude to the Deity for ſome fignal 
mercy, or to ackivledpe their depend- 


| ance on him, or to conciliate his favour. 


The origin of facrifces is by ſome atcrilcil 
to the Fhenicians, but Porphyry atcrihes 
it to the Epyptians, who Krit offered the 
firſt fruits of their grounds to the gods, 
burning them upon an altat of turf: thus 
in the moſt ancient ſacritces there were 
neither living creatt.res, nor any thing 
cotily or waymitiicent; and no myrrh or 
frankincenfe. At length they began to 
burn perfumes: and atterwards men lcar- 
ing their ancient dirt of herbs and roots, 
and begigning to ute living creatures for 
food, they began alſo to change their ſa- 
crifces. ſhie {eriptures, however, fur- 
nith us with adiffercnt account; for Noah, 
as it is ſaid, ficrificed an mals at his 
commy ou: of the ark; aud oven Abel 
himiclt lacrificed the belt and faitcſt of 
his flock ; but Grotius thinks i: moe 
probable thuc he contented himſelf with 
making 4 mere lation of his Tawbs, &c. 
without laing them. The Jews Had 
two torts of tacrihces, taking the vwerd 
in its largeſt} ftionification 5: the firſt were 
otterings of tythes, fi;{t-f.ts, cakes, wine, 
oil, honey, aud the like; and the laſt of- 
ferings of ſlaughbtered animals. When an 
Iraclite offered a loaf or a cake, the pric! 
broke it in tuo parts, and letting aſide 
that half which he referved for himſelf, 
broke the other into crumbs, poared oil, 
wine, incente. anc fait uon it, and ſpread! 
the whole upon the tire of the altar, It 
theſe oflerings were accompanied with the 
jacuifice of an animal, they were thrown 
upon the victim to be contumed along 
with it. Ik thc offcrings were of the cats 
of new corn, they were parched at the 
hre, rubbed in the hand, aud chen of- 
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he poured oil, incenſe, wine, and falt, 
and then 
fr't taken as much of it, as of right be- 
Jong: d to himſelf. The principal facri- 
fies among the Hebrews conſiſted of 
buttocks, thecep, and goats; but doves 
and turtles were accepted from thoſe who 
were not able to brin® the other; the 
brate were to be perfect and without 
blemiſh. 'Therit-s of ſacrificing were va- 
rions, all of which are very minutely 
doforibed in the books of Moſes. 

The manner of facrificing among the 
Grerks and Romans was as follows : In 
th: choice of the victim, they took care 
that it was without blemiſh or imperfec- 
tion ; its tail was not to be too {mall at 
the end ; the tongue not black, nor the 
ears cleft; and that the bull was one 
that had never been yoked. The 
victim being pitched upon, they gilt his 
forchead and horns, eſpecially if a bull, 
heifer, or cow. The head they alfo 
adorned with 2 gartand of flowers, a wool- 
len infula or holy fillet whence hung 
two rows of chaplcts with twiſted rib- 
bands; and on the middle of the body a 
kind of ſtole, pretty large hung down 
on each ſide; the leſſor victims were only 
adorned with garlands and bundles of 
flowers, together with white tufts or 
wreaths. The victims thus prepared, 
were brought before the altar; the leſſer 
being driven to the place, and the greater 
led by an halter; when if they made any 
ſtruggle or refufed to go, the reſiſtance 
was taken for an ill omen, and the ia- 
crifice frequently was ſet aſide. The victim 
thus brought was carefnly examined, to 
ſce that there was no defect in it: then 
the prieſt, clad in his ſacerdotal habit, 
and accompanied with the facrihcers and 
other attendants, and being wathed and 
purified according to the ceremonies pre- 
ſcribed, turned to the right hand and 
went round the altar, ſprinkling it with 
meal and holy water, and alſo b ſprink- 
ling thoſe who were preſent. Then the 
crier proclaimed with a loud voice, Who 
is here? To which the people repli-d, 
Many and good. Ihe prieſt then having 
exhorted the people to join with him by 
ſaying, Let us pray, confeſſed his own 
unworthinefs, acknowledging that he had 
been puilty of divers ſns; for which he 
begged pardon of the gods, hoping that 
they would be pleaſed to grant, his re- 
queſts, accept the oblations oftercd them, 
and fend them all health and happineſs; 
and to this een:ral form added prtitions 

Vor. IV. 
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tered to the prieſt in a veſſel, over which for ſuch particular favours as were then 


defired. Prayers being ended, the prieſt 


1 burnt it upon the altar, having | took a cup of wine, and having taſted it 


' himſelf, cauſed his afliftants to do the 
Uke; and then poured forth the remain- 
der b-tween the horns of the victim. hen 
the pri-ft, or the cryer, or ſometimes the 
molt honourah'e perſon in the company, 
kili-d the beaſt, by knocking it down, or 
cutting its throat. If the ſacrifice was 
in honour of the c-1-Ntix] gods, the throat 


was turned up towards heaven: but if 
they ſacriticed to the hrroes or internal 
go'ls, the victim was killed with its throat 
towards the ground. If by accident the 
beaſt eſcaped the ſtroke, leap<d up after 
it, or expired with pain and ditfculty, it 
was thought to be unacceptable to the 
gods. The bcalt being killed, the prieft 
inſpected its entrails, and made predic» 
tions from them. They then poured 
wine, tog ther with frankincenſe, into 
the fire, to increaſe the flame, and then 
laid the ſacrifice on the altar; which in 
the primitive times was burnt whole to 
the gods, and thence called an holocauſt : 
but, in after-times, only part of the vie- 
tim was conſumed in the fire, and the 
remainder reſerved for the ſacriticers; the 
thighs and ſometimes the entrails being 
burnt to their honour, the company 
fealted upon the reſt. While the ſaeri- 
fice was burning, the ptieſt, and the per» 
lon who gave the facrifice, jointly pray» 
ed, laying their hands upon the altar. 
Sometimes they played upon muſical in- 
ſtruments in the time of the ſacrifice, 
and on ſome occaſions they danced round 
the altar, ſinging ſaered hymns in honour 
of the gods. 

SACRILEGE, che erime of proſaning 
ſacred things, or thoſe devoted to the 
ſervice of God. 

SACRISTY, in church - hiſtory, an 
apartment in a church, where the ſacred 
utenſils were kept : being the ſame with 
our veltry. | 

SAC" O-LumMnARrs. in anatomy, 
one of the extenfor muſcles of the back 
and loins, has its origin at the os ſacrum 
and the poſterior ſpine of the ilium, and 
its termination in the upper part of the 
ribs. F 

SACRUM Os, the facred bone, in 
anatomy, the lower extremity of the 
ſpina dorſi, being a bone of a triangular 
5oure, with a rough ſurface ; its ſub- 
ſtance is ſpongy, and it has two lateral 
apophyſes for its articulation with the 


oſſa innominata, alſo two ſmaller upper 
| apophyfcs, with glenoide caviiies for the 
P articula- 


SAG 


articulation into the lower vertebra; and 


an inferior apophyles, for its articulation 
with the os coccygis: it has alſo a canal, 
for the end of the ſpinal marrow. 

In adults, the os facrum is one con- 
tinued hone ; bur, in infants, it is al- 
moſt entirely cartilaginous ; and in chil- 
dren more grown up, it always conſiſts 
of ſeveral picces, the junctures of four or 
five of which may be ſeen cven in adults. 

SADDLE, a ſeat upon a horſe's back, 
contrived for the conveniency of the 
rider. 

SADDLES, amongſt ſcamen, a ſort 
of wooden crutches nailed on the upper 
ſide of the main and fore - yard - arms, 
whereon to fix the ſtudding ail booms, 
which ſlide out upon them when the 
ſtudding ſails are to be ſet. 

SADDUCEES, in Jewiſh antiquity, a 
famous ſect among the ancient Jews, ſo 


called from their founder Sadoc Antigonus- 


of Socho, preſident of the Sanhedrim at 
Jeruialem, and teacher of the law in-the 
principal divinity - ſchool of that city 
Having often in his lectures, aſſerted to 
his ſcholars, that they ought not to ſerve 
God in a ſervile manger, with reſpect to 
reward, but only out of filial love and 
fear; two of his ſcholars, Sadoc and Bat- 
thus, inferred from thence, that there 
were no rewards or puniſhments after this 
life; and, therefore, ſeparating from the 
ſchool of their maſter, they taught that 
there was no reſurrection, nor future 
ſtate. Many embracing this opinion, 
gave riſe to the ſect of the Sadducees, 
who were a Kind of Epicur.ans, but dif- 
fering from them in this, that though 
they denied a future ſtate, yet they al- 
lowed the world was created by the power 
of God, and governed by his providence ; 
whereas the followers of Fpicurus denied 
both. The Sadducees denied all manner 
of predeſtination whatever, and not only 
rejected all unwritten traditions, but alto 
all the books of the Old Teſtament, ex- 
cepting the Pentateuch. 

SAFERON, Crecus, in botany, &c. 
See Crocus. 

SAGATHEE, in commerce, a flight 
kind of woollen ſtuff, ſerge, or rattcen, 
metimes mixed with a little 11k. 

SAGE, Salvia, ia botany, a low ſhrub- 
by plant, with ſquare italks, obtuſe 
wrinkled dry leaves ſet in pairs, and large 
blaith labiated flowers, in Tooſe ſpikes on 
the tops of the branches : the upper lip 
of the flower is nipt at the extremity, the 
lower divided into three ſegments. It is 


a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, | Eaſt-ladies, of conſiderable uſc in diet as 
I a re- 
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common in our gardens, and flowers in 
June. 'Therg are two ſpecies of ſage, 
namely, the common ſage, and the ſmall 
ſage, or ſage of virtue, Common fage 
with the leaves nearly oval, but acumi- 
nated, is ſometimes green and ſometimes 
red : both the green and red forts riſe 
from the ſceds of one and the ſame plant. 
Small ſage, or ſage of virtue, with nar- 
row leaves, is generally whitiſh, never red, 
and moſt of them have at the bottom a 
piece ſtanding out at each fide in the 
form of cars. The leaves and tops of ſage 
are moderately aromatic and corroborant, 
and uſed in debilitics and relaxations both 
of the nervous and vaſcular ſyſtem. Their 
ſmell is pretty ſtrong and not diſagree- 
able; their taſte ſomewhat warm, hbit- 
teriſh, and ſubaſtringent : with ſolution 
of chalybeate vicriol, they ſtrike a deep 
black colour. The ſecond fort is both in 
ſmell and taſte the ſtrongeſt, the firſt 
molt agreeable. Of both kinds, the 
flowers arc weaker and more grateſul than 
the leaves; and the cup of the flower 
ſtronger, and obviouſly more. reſinous, 
than any other part. The leaves of ſage 
give out their virtue both to water and 
rectified ſpirit, moſt perfectly to the lat- 
ter: to the former they impart a browniſh, 
to the latter a dark green tincture. The 
watery infuſion is often uſed as tea, and 
often acidulated with a little lemon juice 
for a diluent in febrile diſtempers : the 
ſpirituous tincture is in taſte ſtronger than 
the watery, but the ſmell of the ſage is 
by _ menſtruum covered or ſup- 

re ſſed. 
# SAGITTA, in aſtronomy, the arrow 
or dart, a conſtellation of the northera 
hemiſphere, near the eagle; conſiſting of 
five ſtars, according to Ptolemy and 
Tycho; but in Mr. Flamſtcad's catalogue, 
of no leſs than twenty-three, 

SAG1TTA, in botany, implies the top 
of any ſmall twig, cyon, or graſt of a 
tree, 

SAG1ITTA, in trigonometry, the ſame 
with the verſed ſine of an arch. 

SAGITTAL Suture, in anatomy, the 
ſccond of the genuine ſutures of the cra- 
nium cr {kul}. 

SAGITTAaRIUS, the AR cH , in 
aſtronomy, the ninth ſign of the zodiac, 
See Zodiac. ; 

The ſtarz in this conſtellation in Ptole- 
my's catalogue are thirty-two, in Tycho's 


| ſixteen, and in Mr. Flamſtcad's fifty- 


| 


two. 


SAGO, a ſimple hrought from the 
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z reſtorative. Sago is a ſort of bread pro- 
duced in the following manner, from a 
tree called landan, growing in the Moluc- 
cas. When a tree is felled, they cleave 
it in two in the middle, and dig out the 
pith, which is catable, when it comes freſh 
gut of the tree. They pound it in a 
mortar, till it is reduced into a kind of 
powder ſomewhat like meal. Then they 
put it in a ſearce made of the bark of the 
ſame tree, placing it over a ciſtern made 
of its leaves, and pour water on it, which 
ſeparates the pure part of the powder from 
the woody fibres wherewith the pith a- 
bounds. Ihe flour thus filtrated they call 


ſagu, which they make into paſte, and 


bake it in carthern furnaces. 

SAILS, in navigation, large cloths of 
canvas, formed by a combination of ſmall 
ones, whoſe edges are ſewed together by 
double ſeams, and whoſe (ſkirts are ſur- 
rounded by a rope called the bolt-rope. 
They are extended on or between the 
maſts, to catch the wind, whereby the 
ſhip is impelied along the ſurface of the 
water. There is a great variety of fails 
in every ſhip, as ſuited to the force or di- 
rection of the wind. The principal ones 
are the courſes and top-ſails, which are 
ſpread by the lower and the top-fails 
yards. The fails on the main-malt arc 
the main-ſail, which is the loweſt and 
largeſt ; next the top-ſail, and above it 
the top-gallant-ſail. On the fore-malt, 
in the ſame poſition, the fore ſail, the 
fore - top · ſail, and for · top · gallant · ſail; 
and on the mizen-maſt, the mizen, the 
mizen-top- ſail, and mizen - top - gallant 
fail. Above the main and fore-top-ſails, 
there is frequently a ſmall light fail, 
hoiſted in fair weather and light winds, 
called the royal; and without the ſkirts 
of the main-ſail, fore-ſail, main and fore- 


top-ſaik, there are alſo thin fails, extend- 


ed in fair winds, call:d the ſtudding-ſails 
The fails ſpread between the maſts are 
molt uſually triangular ; theſe are termed 
ſtay-ſails, being hoiſted upon the ſtays, 
which deſeend obliquely from the maſt- 
heads, The fails upon the bow-fprit are 
the jib, fore- ſtay- ſail. ſprit-fail, and ſprit- 
fail - top - fail. Beſides theſe there are 


many others which are ſet occaſionally, 


as the driver, ring-tail, water-ſail, croſs- 
jack, &c. &c. The ſtay-fails, between 
the mizen and main-maſts, are denomi- 
nated the mizen - ſtay - ſail, mizen- top - 
maſt-ſtay-ſail, and mizen - top - gallant- 
ſtay-ſail. The ſtay-fai!s before the fore- 
maſt are already deferibed, as being on 
the bow-ſprit, to be the jib and fore-(tay- 
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ſail; thete is alſo ſometimes a ſore - top- 
maſt-ſtay-fail, or inner jib. There are 
ſeveral different methods of failing, as 
quartering, large, afore the wind, and 
cloſe hauled. 

The motion of ſailing communicated to 
the ſhip is thus elegantly deſcribed by the 
ingenious M. Bouguer. 

When a (hip fails out of a harbour, ſhe 
acquires her motion by infinitely flow de- 
grecs, much after the fame manner as 
heavy bodies, in their fall, arrive not at 
a certain velocity, but by an infinite re- 
p<tition of the action of their weight. 
The firſt impulſions of the wind greatly 
aſſect the velocity, becauſe the reſiſtaace 
of the water might deſtroy them; for 
the velocity being at firſt ſmall, the re- 
ſiſtance ot the water, which depends 
thereon, will be very weak ; but the 
faſter the ſhip goes, the leſs will be the 
force of the wind on the ſails ; whereas 
it is quite otherwiſe with reſpect to the 
impulſion of the water on the bow, be- 
cauſe it augments in proportion to the ve- 
locity with which the ſhips fails. 80 
the new degrees which the effort of the 

fails adds to the motion of the ſhip, are 
continualiy decreaſing ; whilſt, on the 
contrary, thoſe which diminiſh the re- 
liſtance of the bow are coutinually in- 
crealing. The velocity is accelerated in 
proportion as the quantity added is great - 
er than that ſubſtracted; but, when theſe 
two powers become equal, when the im- 
pulſion of the wind on the ſails has loſt 
ſo much of its force as not to act, but in 
propertion to the force with which the 
reliſtance of the water acts on the bow, 
in the oppoſite ſenſe, the ſhip will then 
go no faſter, and will fail with a con- 
{tant unit orm motion. The great weight 
of the 1hip may be the cauſe of the ſhip's 
being ſo long in coming to her greateſt 
velocity ; but this weight makes nothing 
to the degree of velocity ; and when the 
ſhip has once come to it, ſhe afterwards 
goes on by her own intrinſic motion, and 
the can neither gain nor loſe any new de- 
gree of velocity. She moves as by her 


oben proper force in vacuo, without being 


afterwards ſubject either to the effort of 
the wind on the fails, or the reſiſtance of 
water on the bow. If at any time the 
impulſion of the water on the bow ſhould 
deſtroy any part of the — the im- 
pulſion of the wind on the fail will re- 
pair it, ſo the motion will continue the 
ſame ; but it muſt be obſerved, this will 
only be when theſe two powers act in a 


| direction quite contrary to one another: 
| 5 2 other - 
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otherwiſe they will not mutually deſtroy 
one another, The whole theory of 
working ſhips depends vpon this op poſi- 
tion and perfect equality which thould 
ſubliſt between the iſapullion of the wa- 


ter and the impulſion of the wind. Traite 


Au Nawire. 

SAINT, in the Romiſh church, a holy 
perſon deceated, and ſince his dec-ale ca- 
nonized by the pope, alter ſeveral infor- 
mations and ceremonigs. 

SAINTFOIN, in botany, &c. an ar- 


tificial paſture much uſed for the feeding 


of caiile 
The roots of ſaint in are long, woody, 
black without and white within. They 
are perennial and terminate at the fur- 
face of the round in a head, wiarnce rite 
the leaves an reveral ftalks, two fect or 
two and a hull long, of a reddith colour, 
and bending on all ſides. thel-avcs of 
Aaintfoin are conjugated, and couliit of 
ſeveral ſmall leaves or fulioles, p reen 
above, and white and velvety bencath: 
they terminate in a point, and are ſaſt-n- 
ed by pai's to a common font llalk, 
which terminates in a lingle tmall leaf or 
foliole. Ihe branches are terminated by 
ſpikes of ſcguminous red flowers, and 
ſometimes white. When the bloom is 
palt, the piſtil becomes a imail creſted 
pod, rough, and containing a feed like a 
kidney. There is another jort of ſaint- 
foin hat is ſmalier, and the ſceds rough- 
er: the large fort is beſt. "There is alſo 
another large ſort that comes from spain, 
which has very red floxers : this yiclds a 
great deal of graſs; but hard froſts kill 
it. Saintfoin is a very vigorous plant, 
and yields a great deal of excellent fod- 
der; not ſo much however as lucerne, 
becauſe it can only be mowed twice a 
ear; but it has the advanrag» of Jucerne, 
in not being ſo nice with reſpect to the 
ſoil: it thrives infinitely better in well- 
manured land, that has a good depth of 
ſoil; but it does not do amiſs in ruſſet 
lands, in which lucerne would toon pe- 
riſh : heſides, every kind of grain grows 
well on land that has been in ſaintfoin. 
Land intended for ſaintſoin has two or 
three ploughings, that it may be well 
broke: the ſtones mult be picked off the 
land, that it may be mowed cjoſe. About 
two thirds of the uſual quantity of oats 
frond by fowed with the aint ſoin; and 
for an arpent of an hundred perches, cach 
tw iy-two feet, eight buſheis Paris roca- 
ſure of jecd mould be uſed. The ſaint- 
lola mixed with the cuts ſhould be ſowed 


in March, and covercd with the harrow, 
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as it would not grow if buried too deep, 
As ſaintloin feed is often bad, a little of 
it mould be kept out of the field; and 
the iccond year the tir!t crop is cut, which 
however is not fo good as that of the 
third. Saintioin is cut ſooner or later 
accordiug to the uſe it is to he put to. If 
it is for {heep, it ſhould be mawed as ſoon 
as it is in bloom; if to feed oxen or 
cows, when the Lioom is over; and if 
for horlcs, it ſhould be tuffered-to Hand 
till the ſced is partly formed in i-, in 
winch ſtate the holes are very fond of 
it: nally, if it is intended is fave the 
led, either tor ſowing, or to give to 
horſes, which like it better than gas, or 
to toed poultry, the faint. in trout not 
be cut till the greateſt part of he feed is 
rips. Wien the ſced of taintivin is to be 
lavxed, it thould be mowed early in the 
morning, before the dew is off, or there 
will be a loſs Saintio'n of tlirce or tour 
years old is generally cut when the loom 
is going off, In the ſouthern provinces 
they Keep the cattle out of it, when they 
would have a tfccond or third crop*: but 
in the other parts of the kingdom, inſicad 
of taking a fecond crop, they turn their 
norned cattle into it, and the rather, be- 
caute after the firſt crop of ſainttoin, ſeed 
becomes ſcarce clic where. Saintfoin has 
another advantage over lucerne, it being 
much caſier mowed, becauſe the ſap, be- 
ing leſs vitcous, cvaporates ſooncr; and 
it is of a grecner colour when in a dark 
ſcaton it is dried by the wind. If rain 
fails after faintfoin is cut, the ſwarths 
muſt not be turned till the weather is 
tine: by this means it will fill be green 
and good. There is another advantage 
in ſaintſoin, which is, that though the 
weather thould prove rainy, ic may be 
mowed either before the bloom, whilt it 
is in bloom, when the bloom is paſt, or 
when the ſced is ripe, as it is molt likely 
that at ſome of thoſe periods the weather 
will prove fine. It may be imagined, 
that faintfoin which has perfected its 
ſeeds will yield but indifferent fodder 
the leaves and flowers being fallen, no- 
thing remains but large ſtalks, which 
however horſes will eat, the taſte being 
agreeable to them. Saintfoin, when in 
good order, yields a fodder excellent for 
all kinds of cattle, as has been already 
noticed, whether it is given green or 
diy: care however muſt be taken that 
they do not cat too much of it, particu- 
larly fuch as do not much work : for 


iaſtance, moſt coach-horſes. Though 


this plant will grow in all ſorts of land, 
except 
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cept ſuch as is marſhy, yet it thrives 
much beſt in a good foil : it would there- 
fore be of ule to dung it now and thens 
"The vii our of the plants may be increaſed 
by allowing the roots a ſpace of {oil to 
extend in, and giving it frequent tillage : 
for this reaton, when we would preſerve 
it for more than ninc years, „ ſhould be 
cuitivatcd in rows, in the manner of lu- 
cerne; with this difference however, 
that there may be two tos of ſaiatfoin ; 
and tuo ftürings to the ivterva's with he 
enov 0, But as faintio'n will thrive in any 
ſoil, and prepares land welt tor «hit or 
rye, it 13 icldom preferved loug in th tame 
field; therefore the common mech-d of 
huibandry is in genctal belt for. it, It 
is prop r to obl-rve that two buthels of 
fsin:toin feet wili do horſes as mucn 
good as three of oats. Saintfoin feed will 
Keep very well when it is put into the 
barn unt hrathed; but when it is thraſh- 
ed, it muſt bc iproadd thin in the granary 
and often turned, or it will be in danger 
of heating "The uſe of this fodder is not 
ſo dar.g-rous to horſes as luce ꝛne, or oven 
clover. Du liamel s Huſband: y. 

* SAINT-JOHN, HENRY, lord viſ- 
count Polingeroke, a great politician aud 
philolophet , was deſcended tipm an an- 
cicnt family, and born in 1672. Having 
pail'd through Eton ſchool, he was re- 
moved to Chrilt- church, Oxtord; and 
when he left that univerſity, was coul 
dere as policiled of very uncommon} 
qualifications. He had an agreeavlc per- 
ton; his looks had a digatty mixed wit!, 
ſweetnets, and he had a manner that wes 
extremely agreeable He had great acute- 
nels, and to extraordinary a memory, 
that whatever he read he retained 10 
as to make it entirely his own. He was 
much addicted to women, and apt to 
indulge him{clf in late hours, and in all 
the exce!l's that uſually attend them; 
but he himſclf obſerves, that reflec- 
tion had often its turn, and that the 
lore of ſtudy, and the defire of know- 
ledge never quite abandoned him. He 
was at length clected for the Lorough 
of Wotton-Ballct, and fat in the witch 
parliament of king William, which met 
in February 1700, and ſeveral of the {uc- 
cceding parliaments. In 1702, queen 
Anne making a tour from Windlor to 
Bath, by the way of Oxford, Mr St. John 
had the degree of doctor ot laws conter- 
red on him. As he ſteadily perfevered 
in the Tory connections, which he had 
embraced contrary to the inclinations of 


— 
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his father and grandfather, who were 
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both Whigs, he gained ſuch influence, 


that on the roth of April 1734, he was 
appointed ſecretary of war, and of the 
marines : and as this poſt created a con- 
{tant correſpondence with the duke of 
Marlborough, he entertained the higheſt 
opinion ot that great general, which he 
retained till the laſt moment of his life. 
Yet he was fo cloſely connected in all po- 
litical mcatures with Mr. Harley, that 
hen that minifter was removed from 
the icals in 1707, he choſe to tollow his 


fortune, and the neut day reſigned his 


poſt, At length, in 1710, Mr. Harley 
being made chancellor, and under-trea- 
urn Of the exchequer, the poſt of ſeere- 
rary ot tate was given to Mr. St. John. 
Upon the calling of a new parliament, 
on the 25th of November, he was choſen 
Knight of the ſhire tor the county of 
Berks. He now appcvred in a ſcene of 
action that called forth all his abilities, 
„e alone tuitained almoſt the whole 
weiglit of the peace of Utrecht, which 
he was not, hawevcr, ſuppot-d to nego- 
tiate (or the advantage of his country 
and thoactore was juitly cenſured, and 
tell under the indignation of the people: 
yet in ſuy 1712 he was created baron 
»t. John of Lediazd-Tregoze in Wilt- 
hire, and viicount Bolingbroke, but he 
expettcd to have been ereated earl of Bo- 
lingbrok-; and his not obtaining that 
title filled him with reſentment againſt 
Harley, who had not only diſappointed 
him, but got an earldom for himſelf; 
and his reicatment was afterwards in- 
ercaſed, by her majeſty's - overlooking 
him in giving the vacant ribbons of the 
order ot the garter, and among other 
noblemen, beltowing one on Harley, 
then carl of Oxford. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that when the treaturer's flaff 
was taken from his old friend, he ſhould 
exprets his joy by a grand entertainment. 
The carl of Oxford ſaid upon his going 
out, that tome of them ſhould imart for 
it; and Bolingbroke was not infenfible 
of his danger, yet was not without hopes 
of ſecuring himſelf by making his court 
to the Whigs. But ſoon after the acceſſion 
of king Ocorge I, the seals were taken 
from him, and all his papers ſecured. 
He however (trove to keep up the ſpirits 
of the friends to the late adminiſtration, 
without omictiys any proper occalion of 
ſh<-wing his reſpect to his majelty : but 
ſoon alter the meeting of th. new parlia- 
ment his heart began to iaii him, and in 
March 1715 he went off to Dover in diſ- 


| guiſe, as a ſervant to La Vigne, one - 
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the French king's meſſengets. Upon his 
arrival at Paris, he reccived an invitation 


from the Pretender to engage in his ſer- 


vice, which he abſolutely refuſed, and 
applied himſelf to prevent the extremity 
of his perſccution in England. Soon af- 
ter he retired into Dauphine, where re- 
ceiving a meſſage from ſome of his party 
here, ; complied with a ſccond invita- 
tion from the Pretender, and taking the 
ſeals of the {ccretary's office at Commer- 
cy, he fet out with them for Paris, in 
order to procure from that court the ne- 
cc ffary {nccours for his new maſter's in- 
valion of England. Mean while the vote 
for impeaching him had paſſed in the 
hovie of commons, and being carried up 
to the houſe of lords, he was, on tlic 
roth of September the ſame year, at- 
tainted of high treaſon. But what is 
much more remarkable, his new engage- 
ments with the Pretender had the ſame 
iſſue, tor the year 1715 was ſcarcely ex- 
pired, when the ſcals and papers of his 
new office of ſecretary were demanded, 
and given up; and this was toon followed 
by an accuſation, branched into ſeven ar- 
ticles, in which he was charged with trea- 
fon, incapacity, and neglect. Thus, dit- 
carded by the pretender, he reſolved, if 
poſſible, to make his peace at home; and 
immediatcly applying to this taſk all that 
activity which was natural to him, he 
procured, through the mediation of the 
earl of Stair, the Engliſh ambaſſador at 
the court of France, a promiſe of a par- 
don from the king, on certain conditions ; 
his majeſty alſo, in 1716, created Sir 
Henry St. John, his iather, baron of 
Batterſea, and viſcount St. John. Such 
a varicty of diſtreſsſul circumſtances 
threw him into a ſlate of reflection, and 
this produced, by way of relicf, his Re- 
flections upon exile, in which he, with 
great art and elegance, repreſents his 
own exile as procecding folcly from the 


malice of his enemies to one who had 


ferved his country with ability and inte- 
grity; and, by the magic of his pen, it 
is transformed into an honourable ſta- 
tion. The following year he drew up a 
vindication of his whole conduct with re- 
ſpect to the Tories, in the form of a let- 
ter to Sir William Wyndham, which is 
written with great elegance and addreſs. 
The lord Bolingbroke till continued in 
France, ſometimes in the country, and 
ſometimes in the capital, till 1723, when 
the king was pleated to grant him a full 
and free pardon. Upon the firſt notice 
of this fayour, the expectation of which 
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had heen the governing principle of his 
conduct, he returned to his native coun- 
try. About two years after, his lords 
ſhip having obtained an act of parhament 
to reſtore him to his family aud inheri- 
tance, and to enable him to paſſſs ay 
purchaſe he ſhould make, pitched vpon 
a feat of lord Tankerville, at Dowley, 
near Uxbridge, where he fſetiled, and 
improved it into a moſt elegant villa, 
Here he amuſed himfclf with rural em- 
ployments, and with corr:ſponding and 
converling with Lope, Swift, and his 
other friends. But he was ſtill unſatiſ- 
lied, for he was yet no more than a titu- 
lar lord, and ſtood excluded from the 
houſe of peers ; and imputing this to the 
ill offices of Sir Robert Walpole, he, in 
1726, embarked in the oppolition to that 
miniſter, and diſtinguiſhed himiclf by 
writing a multitude of pieces againſt him, 
conliſtiug of papers in the Craftſman, 
and vveral pamphlets. At length, upon 
a diſagreement with his principal coad- 
jutors, he laid down his pen, and, in 
1735, returned to France, where he be- 
gan a courſe of letters on the ſtudy and 
uſe of hiſtory, for the vic of the lord 
Cornbury, to whom they were addrefled, 
But upon the death of his father, who 
lived to be extremely old, he came back 
to England, and ſettled at Batterſea, 
where he ſpent the remainder of his life, 
and died the 15th of November 1751, at 
near 80 years of age. His lordſhip's eſtate 
and honours deſcended to his nephew, 
the preſent lord Bolingbroke. "The care 
and benefit of his manuſcripts he left to 
Mr Mallet, who publiſhed them, toge- 
ther with the works before printed, in 
five volumes quarto : but as ſome of theſe 
works, then firſt printed, contain many 
things which claſh with the great truths 
of revelation, they not only cxpoſed the 
deccaſed author to the animadverſion of 
ſeveral divines, but occaſioned a preſent- 
ment of his works by the grand jury of 
Weſtminſter. Beſides his general works 
already mentioned, ſeveral of his letters 
are preſerved with Pope's, and two or 
three of his little pieces of poetry are ex- 
tant, for which he had a natural and caſy 
turn. There have been alſo publiſhed 
ſeveral letters on political ſubjects, not 
— in his works, and likewiſe a 
volume publiſhed in his lordſhip's name, 
called Reflections concerning innate mo- 
ral principles, written in French by the 
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late lord Bolingbroke, and tranſlated into 
Englith. Mr. Walpelss Catalogue of Royal 
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SAKFER, a ſmall fort of cannon, of 
which there are three ſpecies, extraordi- 
nary, ordinary, and middle-ſized. 

* SALAMANCA, one of the largeſt 
cities of Spain, in the 3 of Leon, 
is ſeated partly on a plain and partly on 
a hill, and is ſurrounded with ſtrong 
walls. It has at leaſt eight thouſand 
houſes, many fine ſtructures, magnifi- 
cent churches, a large ſquare, fountains, 
and every thing clic that can contribute 
to its embelliſhment and convenience, 
But that which renders it the moſt conſi- 
"derable is its univerſity, conliſting of 
twenty-four colleges. Salamanca is a 
diſhop's ſee, and the cathedral is one of 
the moſt conſiderable in Spain, and has 
a handſome (tceple ſurrounded with. gal- 
leries. Beſides the churches, © colleges, 
and other buildings, there are ſeveral 
handſome convents, adorned with ftatues 
and pictures. Over the river Tormes, 


which waſhes the walls of the city, is a | 


ſine ſtone bridge, three hundred paces in 
length, built by the Romans, It is a 
place of great trade, and is inhabited by 
many of the nobility. Without the walls 
is a Roman cauſeway, which is broad and 
paved, and was repaired by the emperor 
Adrian, as appears from an inſcription 
lately found. It is 37 miles S. E. of Mi- 
randa, and 34 N. W. of Madrid. Long. 
5. 43. W. Lat. 4r. 5. N. 

SALAMANDER, in zoology, a name 
iren by authors to ſeveral ſpecies of the 
fizard ind; but the principal are two, 
the ſalamandra aquatica, the water-newt, 
and the ſalamandra terreſtris. Ihe fala- 
mandra aquatica is the two-edged tail li- 
zard, with four toes on the anterior, and 
five on the hinder feet. It grows to about 
four inches in length, and to the thick - 
neſs of a man's finger; the back is of a 
deep hining brown, the belly of a bright 
and glolly yellow. The falamandra ter- 
reſtris, or land ſalamander, is a ſpecies 
of lizard, the tail of which is ſhort, and 
its colour of a fine black, marked with 
red ſpots of a bright and ſhining ge 
appearance. 

SALAMANDER's BLOOD, among 
chemiſts, denotes the redneſs remaining 
in the receiver after diſtiliiag the ſpirit of 
nitre. 

SALARY, a recompence made to a 
perſon for his pains or induſtry about an- 
other perſon's buſineſs, as in the cate of 
officers, &c. | 

SALE, in general, ſignifies the tran{- 
ferring the property of goods from one 
to another, upon ſome valuable con ſidera- 
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tion, as where in a bargain one agrees te 
give another a certain ſam of money for 
ſuch goods, and thereupon gives the teller 
carnelt, which he accepts; this is a per- 
fect ſale, and ſhall bind the buycr and 
{cller. 

SALFP, in the materia medica, the 
root of a ſpecies of orchis. "This plant, 
which has {1x or ſeven long ſmooth nar- 
row leaves, is varicoated with dark cos» 
loured ſtreaks or ſpots, iiſaing from the 
root; and one or two embracing the 
talk, which is ſingle, roundiſh, and 
{triated : on its top appears a long looſe 
ſpike of irregular naked, purplith red 
flowers, conliſting each of fix petala; 
one of which is large, cut into three ſee- 
tions, hanging downwards; the others 
ſmaller, forming a kind of hood above it, 
with a tail behind: the root conſiſis of two 
roundiſh whitith tubereles, about the ſize of 
nutmegs, one plump and juicy, the other 
fungous and foracwhat htivelled, with a 
few garge fibres at top. It is percnnial, 
grows wild in ſhady grounds and moiit 
meadows, end flowers in the beginning 
of May, or fooner. The plump roots er 
bulbs, the only part directed for medici- 
nal uic, have a faint tomewhat unplea- 
ſant ſmell, and a viicid ſweetiſh taſte. 
They abound with a glutinous flim 
juice, in virtue of which they have been 
found ſervicable, like althea root and 
other mucilaginous vegetables, in a thin 
acrid ſtate of the humgurs, and eroſions 
of the inteſtines. "They have been cele- 
brated alio for anaieptic and aphrodiſiac 
virtues, to which they appear to have 
little claim. The fub{tance brought from 
the Kaltern countries under the names of 
ſalcp, falleb, and ſerapias, and recom- 
meaded, like our 9:45 root, in bilious 
dyſenteries, defitix'ons 07 the breaſt, and 
as a reſtorative, apps to be no other 
than the prepared roots of ſome plants of 
the orchis kind, of which different ſpecies 
are ſaid to be taken inditeriminately. 
he ſalep comes over in oval pieces, of a 
| yellowiih white colour, ſomewhat clear 
| and pellucid, very hard and almoſt 
horny, of little or no ſmell, in taſte like 
gum tragacanth. the common orchis 
root, boiled in water, freed from the ſkin, 
and! afterwards ſuſpended in the air to 
dry, gairs exactly the fame appearance : 
the roots thus prepared do not grow moiſt 
or mouldy ia wet weather, which thoſe 
that have been barely dried are very liable 
to do: reduced into powger, they ſoften 


| 


| 
| 


or diftolye as it were in boiling water into 
| a kind of wucilage, lich may be diluted 
|» — 
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for uſe, with a large quantity of water, 
or with milk. 

- SALTANT, in, fortification, denotes 
projecting. | Therc are two kinds of 
angles, th- one faliant, which arc thoſe 
that pre ſent their points outwards; the 
orher re- entering, which have their points 
inwards; 

SALIESNT, Saiiart, or 8411. 
LAN'T, in hotaidry, is applet a lon 
or other beait; whoa its torc- iH arc rated 
in a le aping poſturc. 

„8 AI IC, crgALIQUE J. 1%, Ie Sa- 
Ita, an ancient and fundamental lad of 
the kingdom of France, ufſuzly tuppote! 
to have been made by Pharamoud, or at 
leaſt by Clovis, in virtue whereof maics 
are only to inherit. Du Hailian, after 2 
critical cxamination, Qcclares it to have 
beep an expeflient of Philip the Long, in 
1316, lor the excjution of the daughter 
of Lewis Hutin from inlicriting the 
crown: Father Daniel, on the oth: 
hand, maintains, that it is quot d by 
authors more ancient than Philip th. 
Long, and that Clovis is the rea! author 
of it. This law has not any particular 
regard tu the crown of France; it only 
imports, in general, that in Salic laud 
no part of the inheritance ſhall fall to any 
femalc, but the whole to the male x. 
By Salic lands, or iakeritanc.s, were an- 
ciently denoted, among us, all lands, by 
whateycr tenure held, whethcr noble or 
buſe, from the ſucceſhon uhercto women 
wearc excluded by the Satic las; for they 
were by it admitted to inherit nothing but 
morzeables and purchaſes, wherever there 
were any males. 

„ SALI3ZBURY, a pleaſant city of 


Wilichire, teated on the river Avou, that | 


waters moit of the principal ſtreets, hic! 
are large and ſpacious. It has two mar- 
kets, on Thurſdays and Saturdays; and 
four fairs, on Tuellay aſter January 6, for 
cattle and woollen cloth z Whit-Monday 
and Tueſday for pedlar's goods and horles; 
and Tucſday after October 10, for hops, 
onions, and cheeſe. It has ſcveral hand- 
ſome buildings, of which the cathedral is 
the chief. This is a tne Gothic ſtructure, 
and is {aid to have as many doors as ther- 
are months in the year, as many windows 
as weeks, and as any pillars as days 
in the year; and has a lofty ſpire 1 
that may be ſcen at a great diſtancc. It 
has allo a large cloyſter of curious work- 
waulhip. and near it is the biſhop's pa- 
lace, The town-hall is a handiome 
building, aud ſtands in a ſpacious market- 
place, It is governed by a mayer, rc- 


| 
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corder, &e. and ſeads two members to 


parliament. It is 25 miles borth-weſt of 
Southampton, and $4 wett-by-ſouth of 
London. tongp. 1. 55. w. lat. 51. 34. N., 

SALIVA, Spurle, a thin pellucid tus 
mour, ſeparated from the arterial blood, 
by the glands abont the mouth and tevces, 
and conveycq, by proper talival ducts, into. 
the mont!:, for ſeveral utcs. k conſiſts 
of a vroat deal of water or philegm, and 
a volntile fait, and ſome add a ſulphure- 
ous ſpirit; ard is void both of tafle and 
ſmel! : its uf's are very great; it moiſtens 
the throat, preſerves it from the injuries 
of the air, and facilitates {neeth.. Being 
mixed with aliment, it renders ſwellow- 
ing eaſy, and aſſiſts digeſtion by its aque- 
ous, ſaline, and oily parts, Some ima- 
vine it to do the offices of. a menitruum, 
by mixing the cily and aqueous parts of 
the food more intimately, diflolving the 
ſaline parts, and precuring a fesmenta- 


tion in the ſtomach: but Dr. Dake; is? © 


of opinion, that were the ſaliva gcrimo-, 
nious cnough tor, this purpoſe, it mut, 
brcatly offerd the ſtomach, cſpesially, 
conſidering the quantities oſſit Rat many. 
jwailow, cven upon an empty fjtomaghs: 
In hungry perſons, ſays Bocrhlaave; it: is, 
Avid, acrid, and copiouſiy ditcharge dg 
and in thoſe who have faltcd long, it is, 
highly acid, penctretiag, and reſvlveuts,: 


Iu farinacecus and iucculent verctad!esy7 


it not only produces a fermentation, buy; 
alſo avgmcnts one already begnn. It: is 
ſwailow-d not oni by brutes, but by hun- 
man creatures, in a found (late, even' 
when aſleep. Too copious an cvecuation, 
of it, made voluntarily, produces loſs of 
app<tite, bad digeſtion, aud an atrophy.” 
By manducation therefore the ſaliva is 
expreti.d and accurately mixed with the: 
attenuated food ; which contributes, firſt, / 
to the aſſimilation of the aliments to the 
nature of the body to be nouriſhed ; ſe- 
condly, to the due wixtare of the olegus 
to the aqueous parts: thirdly, to the ſo- 
lution of the ſaline parts: fourthly, to 
fermentation : fifthly, to a change of the 
taile and imell of the aliments : Gixthly, 
to an augmentation of the inteſtine mo- 
tion: ſeventhly, to a momentanccus re- 
lief from hunger: and eighthly, an ap- 
plication cf tlic ſapid parts, though inſi- 
pid itfelf, See CLy/ ficution, Manducationg 
Ci» lion, &c. 

SALIVAL, an epithet applied to the 
glands and ducts which ſupply and ſe- 
crete the ſaliva. 

EALIVATION, in medicine, a pra- 


| moting of the flux of ſaliva, by means of. 


wodicines, 
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tiedicines, molly by mercury. The 
chiet uſe of falivation is in difeaſes belong- 
ing to the glands, and the membrana 
aJipola, and principally in the cure of 
the venereal diſeaſe, though it is ſome- 
times alſo uſed in epidemic diſeaſes, cuta- 
neous diſeaſes, &c. whoſe criſts tend that 
way, See the articles Pox, &c. 

SALLET, or SALLAD, 2 dh of 
extable herbs, compoſed chiefly of crude 
freſh herbage, ſeaſoned with ſalt, oil and 
vinegar ; ſome add mnſtard, hard eggs, 
and ſugar; others pepper; and others 
ſpices, with ot ſaffron, &c 
The principal fallad-berbs, and thoſe 
which uſually make the baſis of our ſal- 
lets, are, lettice, celeri, endive, ereſſes, 
raddiſn, and rape; to which are ſome- 
times added pritflane, ſpinach, ſorrel, 
turagon, burnet; corn-ſallet, and cher- 
vi , 


* SALLUST, or Catus Cxisrus 
$ALLUSTIVS, a celebrated Latin hiſto- 

rian, and one of the politeſt writers of an- 
* cient Rome, was a native of Amiternum, 
now called Saw Vittorina, in Italy. He 
* was edneated at Rome, and enjoyed 
there ſeveral conſiderable polts; but his 
avarice and debancheries occaſioned his 
being expelled the ſenate. Cæſar, how- 
ever, Need him to the dignity of a ſe- 
nator; had him made præter, and ſent 
him into Numidia. Sallaſt pillaged that 
province, and returned to Rome fo rich, 
that beſides his houſe of Tivoli, he pur- 
chaſed a magulficent ' edifice on Mount 
Quirinal, wit rdens belonging to it, 
which are till called the Gardens of Sal- 
lift. © Enſebivs tells us, that he married 
Terentia, who had bren divorced by 
Cicero, and died in the 35th year beforc 
the Chriſtian zra. He wrote two excel- 
lent works, which are ſtill extant, Ca- 
tiline's Con'piracy, and the War of Ju- 
gurtha. We have alſo ſome fragment? 
of his Roman Hiſtory. He ought not to 
be confounded with Salluſt, his ſiſter's 
fon, who was the favourite of Aughſtus, 
and Tiberius, to whom Horace addreſſed 
the ſecond ode of his ſecond book. 
- SALLY, in architecture, is what we 
more uſually call projecture. Sce Pre- 
Jeture. 

SALLY, in the military art, the ifſy- 
ing out of the beſieged from their town or 
fort, and falling upon the beſicgers in 
their works, hinder the progreſs of their 
approaches, deſtroy their works, &c. 

SALMO, S4 LMo, in itchthiology, a 
well known fiſh. It is diſtinguiſhed from 
other fiſh of the truttatebus King by theſc 

Vor. IV, 
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characters: It is of an oblong bedy, do- 
vered with very ſmall ſcales, a tmall head, 
a ſharp noſe, and forked tail. Its back is 
bluiſh ; the reſt of its body whitilb, or 
reddiſh, and uſually ſpotted. - Its under 
jaw is bent vpwards, and that ſometimes 
ſo much as to make itſelf a ſinus, in the 
upper, by conſtant motion, and ſome» 
times to perforate it. The falmon is firſt 
produced from its parent's frawa in freſh 
rivers, thence it goes into the fea to ac» 
| quire its growth and feed; and, at the 
time of its full growih, and in the ſeaſon 
for ſpawning, it removes into the freth 
waters again. The falgion, in the diſſe- 
rent ſtages of its life and growth, bas dif- 
ferent names. The Latinas call it, when 
young, falar, when of a middle growth 
fario, or fario, and wy when full grown 
ſalmo. In England the fiſhermen have 
names for it in every yezr of its growth. 
In the firſt it is called a'tmeſt, in the ſecond 
a ſprod, in the third year a mort, in the 
fourth a fork-tail, in the fiſth a balf-fiſh, 
finally, in the fixth it is called a ſalmon. 
This is the common agreement of our 
athermen, though there are ſome who fa 
the ſalmon comes muth ſooner to its 
growth. "Willugtty's H. Piſc. | 

The falmon is Lred in rivers, but goes 
every year from thence into the ſea; and 
at a certain ſeaſon of the year it always 
returns up into the freſh water again ;, 
and what is remarkable is, that, fo far 
as obſervation has been able to trace 
them at any time, the ſame ſhoals of 
falmon always return into the ſame river 
out of which they ſwam, not into any 
other; ſo that the pcople who live on the 
ſalmon fiſhery ate not afraid of having 
their rivers cleared, by all the fiſh in them 
going down into the fea, for they know 
that rhey will all return up to them again 
at a proper time. When the ſalmon has 
once cntetcd a freſh river, he always 
{wims up 'again{t the ſtream, and often 
will go an hundred leagues up a river in 
the large and Jong rivers; and the people 
at this vaſt diſtance ſrom the mouth, have 
the pleaſure of taking a fiſh, that is pro- 
perly in part of the fea kind. It is alſo 
remarkable, that the rivers which molt 
abound with ſalmon. do not make the 
ſcas about their mouths any more abound. 
with them than others, particularly the 
harbour of Breſt affords no ſalmon, tho“ 
the river Chateaulin, which diſcharges it- 
talk into it, is the richeſt ſalmon. river in 
France. Another fingularity, in regard 
to the ſalmon, is their (wimming up the 
rivers together in ſaci vaſt numbers, 1 


| . 
"1; nt bevel | 
A to be allowed, indeed, that herrings, 
mackafel, and many other fiſh, in the 
ſame manner appear on the coalls at cer» | 
tarns ſcafons, in prodivious numbers; 
hut the rraſons for their coming together, 
in theſe quantities, are much more caſily 
explained, than that of the ſalmon's do- 
ing 10, The herrings, when they come 
in ſuch prodigions Ihoats to the coaſt of 
Normandy, have been ſound to be allur- 
ed thither in theſe numbers by a prodigi- 
ous quantity of a particular fort of fea 
worms, which arc their favourite food, 
and which are found to cover the 
whole ſurface of the fea at that time. 
Rondcletius has deſcribed theſe inſects 
under the name of ſca-caterpiilars; they 


always appear in the months of june, 


July, -and Avguſt, which are the her- 
ring ſeaſons at that part of the world; 
and probably the fame cauſe will be found 
to bring them to other places, if ſuffici- 
ently enquired into, as theſe and ſome 
other ſiſu come to certain places in ſhoals 
to get food. The ſalmon do it, in order 
to propagate their ſpecies. The ſpawn 
of the talmon is never depoſited but in 
rivers, and, at the time that thete fiſh 
art ſound up the rivers, it is only with 
this intent; the femules go firſt, and the 
nales follow as far as the others plcaſe to 
lead them, which is uſually to ſome con- 
venient place in ſhailow water, where 
the ſpawn, when depoſited, is not buried 
nndes too great a quantity of water, but 
has the advantage of a continual warmth 
wom the ſun's heat, Salmon do not 
equally frequent all rivers, though they 
may ſeem to us cqualiy proper for their 
reception: There are two rivers which 
ape themiclves into the harbour of 
Bell, very hear one another; the one of 
theit is famous for the quantity of fal- 
mon in it, and the great advantage of 


| 
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SALON, or Saroon, in | architec. 
ture, a very lofty fpacious: hall; vaulted: 
at top, and ſomatimes: comprehending 
two ſtories or ranges of windows. | The 
falon is a grand room in the middle of 2 
building, or at the head of a gallery, 
&c. Its faces or des ought all to have s 
ſymmetry with each other; and as it 
uſually takes up the height of two ſlo- 
ries, its ceiling, as  Daviler oblcrves, 
ſhould be with a more moderate ſweep. 
Salons are frequently built 1quare, and. 
ſometimes o>goual. 7 
SALT, Sa/, in natural hiſtory, | the 
name of a ſerics or ſubdiviſion of foſſils, 
naturally and eſſentially ſimple, not in- 
llammable, and ſoluble in water. Dr. 
Shaw defines ſalt to he a ſubilance that 
readily diſſolves in water, taſtes ſharp or 
pungent upon the tongue, and has a 
great diſpoſition to unite with carth, fo 
as to appear in a ſolid form; as in com- 
mon ſalt, alum, &c. Salts then are ſoſ- 
ile bodies, friable, pellucid, not inflari« 


; mable, but fuſible by fire, and congeal- 


ing again in the cold ; ſoluble in water, 
ſo as to diſappear in ft, naturally con- 
eretiig into regularly figured ery ſtals, 
and impreſling a ſentation of acrimony 
on the tongue. Theſe are the characters 
and qualities common to all ſalts, and to 
no other bodies: and theſe they always 
manifeſt when pure and freed from hete- 
rogenous ſubſtances; but in tha ſtate in 
which they are naturally found in the 
earth, though they have that in their 
taſte alone which may ſufficiently diſtin» 
gniſh them, yet they do not exhidit all 
their genuine characters: ſome: of them 
being ſound ſolid and pure, either within 
the carth or on its 1rrface, but com- 
monly without their proper form 3 others 
embodied in carths and ſtones, - as the 
particles of metals in their ores; and 


the fiſhery; the other never has any of | others in a fluid (tate ſuſpentled in was 


theſe fiih in it. It moſt probably is 
oving to their finding pl-nty of food, 
am- proper places for tlic de poſ ting their 
{pawn in the one of thete chers. and not 
in the other, that makes this regular 
choice» Des Land, Trait. Piu. ; 

* SALMONEVS, in fabulous hiſtory, 
x king of Klis, who preſnming to per» 
ſqnate Jupiter, by driving, his chariot 
era bigh bridge of bras, be had 
erected over a part of che city, and caſt- 
ing ſlaming torches from thence, to imi- 
rate thunder and lightning, that Gold was 
iþ proyoked at his impicty, that he ſtruck 
aim with a thondecbolt, and catt him 


into Fartatus. 


ters. Of the ſoſſils of this claſs; nature 
there fore affords us three diſtinct orders, 
and under thoſe they are diſtinguiſhable 
into five genera. The ſalts of the firſt 
order are thoſe found native and pure, 
either in the carth or without its ſurface, 
and exhibiting all other natural charac» 
ters, though often without their proper 
form. Of the ſecond, arc thoſe found 
not native, but in ferm of orcs, never 
pure, but diſtinguiſhable by their taſte, 
and immerſcd in and blended with che 
conſtituent matter of carths and ſtones in 
extremely ſmall particles. And of the 


third are thoſe naturally found ſuſpended 
in waters, and in a fluid form, but ready 
10 
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to affume their proper figures on the eva» | 
ion of a part of that water. Oi the 
{ixib of theſe orders are the common ali- 
mentary ſalt or muria,..and the natcam 
or nitre of the ancients; of the fecund 
arc alum and nitre; and of the third are 
harax and halcryptium, an alcaline falt 
hid in the chatybeate witters. 
Alimentary talt, or muria, is found 
ueder-a-great variety of forms in its dif- 
fer-ut ſtates; but is immediately diltin 
guithed by applying it to the tongue, and 
aiways aſſumes a cubie, pyramidal, or 
parallelopiped figure after ſolution, and 
& tcgutar ory{taluzation. It is fuſtained 
in valt quauntitics in a liquid form among 
ſea-water,” and that of ſalt ſprings; but is 
alſo found ſolid in the Lowels of the earth 
in vaſt maſſes, which are either of a fine 
pellueid ſtructure, and called: fal-gem 3 
or various; debated and ſtriated, retem- 
bling the fibroſe tale, and is the ſal-· am- 
maniac: of ther ancients, But in which 
ever of: theſe forms this ſalt js found, it 
affords the ſame cryſtals on evaporation : 
thete, uccurding to the degree of heat 
uſed in the evaporation, are either pyra- 
midal, cubic, ot paraliclopiped. All 
| theſe ſults are ſoluble in water; but the 
mquire diflerent quaatities of it to dit- 
fave them; und this makes one of their 
critrrions. I'his talt requires thrice and 
one ſdventh part ics own quantity ot was | 
ter, to make a perfect ſolution. The 
ſeca-cater, in diſſerent parts of the world, | 
is very dliſſerentjy Hated with it, ſome 
parts eontainiag twice as much as others. 
Hut that ot the falt-ſprimys is always 
muh more dated with it, than the 
nagelt of the ſea · water ; in ſome places 
it is ound loaded withꝭ nearly as much as 
it ud be made to contain, ſome ſprings 
yielding a brine that aſtords near a quar- 
ten of à pountl of falt, from the pound 
weight of this liquor, and many of them 
being io ſtrongly impregnated, that the 
workmen are abliged to let them down 
or lower them, by mixing them with a 
large quantity of ſea or common water, ; 
before-ithey are fit to be boiled for the 
fait; the common run of ſea · water does 
not hold fo much às one fourth part of 
chis quanity, ſome not one eighth of it. 
The tale produced from the ſea- water of 
all the parts of the world, and from the 
brine of all the ſprings of the world, is 
zdlolutely the jame; but differs in 
ſtrength, and ſome other qualities, ac- 
cording to the operation by which it is 
made. In general, the quicker the li- 


3 
ſalt; the more time is employed in the 
proceſs, the ſtrouger. This is not wor) « * 


derſat, when we conſider, that, oer a 
gentle | heat, water alone; or atmoſt 
one, evaporates from the liquor; but 
over a more violent-fire, à part of tlie 
{trength or acid of the ſult is raiſed wich 
it. It is upon this principle, aud ouing 
to this cauſe, that we find- the falt of our 
ſalt ſprings, wifich is uſually fold us 
under the name of baſket-fale, the weak- 
eſt of all. It is not that there is any differ- : 
cnce in the waters fromwhich theo ſereral 
kinds of ut are produced, that they ap- 
pear to us iu diftcrent degrees of ſtrength; 
but that the people who work the brine- 
pits, make the falt with lefs expence of 
the work man's time; that the ſta-ſalt is 
formed over ſomewhat ſlower 'fires; and 
that the bay-talt is made only by the 
ſun's heot, © where the proceſs is very 
long, and the hcat very moderate, and 
the fait is found (hrong'in proportion. 
This is ſo indiſputable a truth; that onee 
every week, a very ſtrong falt, little in- 
ferior to bay-falt in that quality, is matle 
at the brme-pit works, where the com- 
mon run of the ſa't is the weakeſt in the 
world. The {liquor is the ſame in this 
caſe, but the workmen who do not work 
on Sundays, leave a pan full to erapo- 
rate flow?y over the fire, which they pre- 
pare on the Saturday night, and the 
moderate heat and length of time under 
which this — parcel of ſalt is made, 
render it very different from the common 
lalt of tho works, both in form and qua- 
lities: it is found to be made up of large 
and hard grains, inſtead of the ſmalſ and 
ſoft ones of the common kind; and is 
vaitly ſuperior to it in firengeh; This 
circumitance, overlooked by the works 
men, and even by their maſters too, for 
many years, gave the hint to Mr. 
Lownds, and afterwards to the very in- 
genious Dr. Browning, author of an ex- 
cellent creatile on this ſubject, to propoſe 
to the government a method of making a 
falt ht tor alt the purpoſes for which we 
lay it of our neighbours, only by a new, 
that is, a flower way of working our own 
brines. 'The latter of theſe gentlemen 
has proved inconteſtably, that - we may, 
if we, will encourage proper manufactures, 
have common falt of every kind made at 
home, cqual in ſtrength; and equally fit 
for all purpoſes, with the ſalt of any part 
of the world. een e 
Aſter theſe accounts of the muria of 
common ſale under irs diflerent forms, 


wuor- is cvaporated, the weaker is the 


n 


and as ex preſſed by different names, ſe 
Qz remains 


* 
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remains io uu of its qualities, and vlr- 
_Tucs kn general. It relclvey (portuncoully 
Tn {hs aig, Fut this in Hiſſe tet times, ac- 
'gorfng to the dampneis or drynels of 
that element, aud according to its own 

Aer, or, Hrmer (tratture. Ihe coarkr 
falts Jiſſolve ſooner than the finer; and 
thut are ven {ome pirces of ful gema 
1 firm, that they are fearce to be at a!) 
pfiected, eren on their lutface, by the 
moſſteſt comman air. 


Common ſalt, added to aqua ſortis, 


enables it to, Cifolve gold, making it 
ioto, what, is called ayua regia; by diltil- 
Jation it yiz!ds a ſtrong and acid 1pirits 
It is, the moſt, of all ſubſtauces, er dued 
with Keeping animal bodies from putre- 
tuction, aud it @lto preſerves vegetables 
in the ame manner in long digeliions. 
n medicine, it is à common ingtedient 
in clyſters, and ſerves to ioſten and bring 
away indurated ces. Suppoktorics are 
allo made of a mixture of is with honey, 
- and ate put up the fundament, to pro- 
mote a tentency. to deſuctions- Alves 
and colocypth are ſometimes added on 
theſe ogealicns, when there is required 
More power in the medicine, In apo- 
pleclic caſes, C it is grnerally an ingredient 
ze, the imulating things adziinit 
tered in clyſters; only it is neceflary (0 
have this cantion, that if there appear 
reaſon to fuſpect an inflammation ot the 
intellines, er but a tende ney to it, every 
thing of this Kind is to be avoided. 
by: ommon ſalt that bas not been ex- 
poſed to a FU makes no change in the 
colour of ſyrup. of violets; it does nat 
1 any cflervetcence with oil of tartar, 
nor docs make lime- water turbid; but 
ded to ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, it mani- 
ſts ſome ſigns of a latcut acidity, by 
yendering it cloudy: on tbe contrary, 
lo, it maniteſts ſomething of an alka- 
fine dc MOONS a. ſolution of 
mercury whitiſh; and it raiſes an effer- 
1 with oil of vitriol, attended with 
eat. | 4114 
on ſalution in water, common falt 
mapifelts alſo two. very diſſerent princi- 
plebafler evaporation, When reduced to 
a proper conliſtenge, that is, when the 
ebe of water is not more than as 
ee to ane to that of the ſalt, a part of 
it concretes into grains of falt of the or- 
ary kind; but there remains yet in 
e liquor, after all that can be ſeparatcd 
this Way has been procured, à ſtrong 
taſte of a ſaline nature; the ſalt that 
gives it this, will never be brought to 


eryltallize, but wait be ſeparated by era- 


SAL : 
porating all the liquor away it is they 
tound to be of an alkaline nature, af 
fawing no regolur form in its crylials, 
and calily imbibiug the humidity of the 
air, aud zunning into, a liquor with 
il, Wars : 1981 , 
The batis of fea-falt; therefore, 18:2 
mineral alkali, -wlich is Jo intimatciy 
blended with its peculiar acid, hat the 
latter las ſcarce any power of exerting 
itſolt. f | 
be acid, drawn by diſtillation from 
ſen ·lalt, turus the fyryp of violets red, 
and ferments vehemently, though with+ 
out heat, with oil of tartar ; but it does 
not heat on being poured into lime-ua- 
cer. This pirit is the only one that can 
be properly called a ſolvent for gold and 
for tin, but Giver and lead reſiſt it. The 
acids of nitre and vitrio!, alſo, abtain 
the lame qualities on being mixed with 
it, and become ague regales. If this 
acid be perfectly ſaturated with ſalt of 
(artar, cryſtals of the form and qualities 
of thoſe of common ſalt may be obtained 
trom the mixture; theie cryllals ate 
called regenerated fſea-falt, and ſerve to 
prove what we obſerved above, that an 
alkali is the baſis of ſea-falt,' and that 
more alkulics than one may ſerve to that 
purpoſe with the peculiar acid, which 
the cticntial part ot this ſalt, +517 

Phylicians are of opinion. that fear 
ſalt has the fame eſſects in the human 
body that it bas out of it, in checking 
fermentation, and preventing putretac · 
tion ; they therefore eſteem it of good 
uſe mixed with the! generality of our 
foods in the ſtomach : they are f opt 
nion alſo, that it carries its effect into 
the blood, and has the qualities of 4 
moderate dryer, detergent and attenuant, 
added to thoſe of a ſtimulant, which 
common reaſon Geclares it to be. Hence 
may be deduced all the virtnes attributed 
to ſalt, as an aperient, ſtomachie, or 
warming medicine, and a provocative to 
venery; but in what degree it poſleſſes 
all theſe qualities, we are, by its uni- 
verſal uſe in foods, prevented from being 
able to determine. Van Helmont res 
commendd it as a good preſervative againſt 
the ſtone and gravel: he has been ſeverely 
enſured for this by others, who are of 
opinion, that all ſalted foods, ſuch as 
falt beef, and the hike, are very bad in 
thoſe caſes ; hut both parties may be in 
the right; for there is a great deal-of 
d flercuce between common fait eaten 
with the (freſh juices of our food, and the 
. byiug and pickle into which it runs r 
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time of its being leſt upon the meat pre- 
fervod by ir, Salt is very properly put 
into the mouths of people in apoplectie 
fits, as it not only irritates but attenuates 


the juices there, and promotes a diſcharge 


of them; and in a puiſy which atiects 
-the tongue, a ſage-icar, brutied and co- 
;vered with falt, has been à famous re- 
medy among the good women, and not 
withoat reaſon. 

Mixed with bran, and heated in a 
canvas bag, it is recommended to be ap- 
plied externally to the head in head- achs, 
ariling from a moift cuuſe, and in deflux- 


ions; and we find the old phyſicians very 


ſtrenuouſiy recommending a caraplatm 
made of the ſame ingredients for pains. 
Methods of nating alimentary SALT are 
theſe : 1. hy the evaporation of the ſun's 
rays: this is the moſt cafy and ſimple 
method of all, when the water of ponds 
und lakes; whether natural or artitteial, 
impregnated with ſalt, being wholly ex- 
haled by the force of the tun and air, 
the ſalt is concreted into a hard cruit at 
the bottom of the lake, and is what com- 
-manly goes by the name of bay-fait ; the 
cryſtals of which differ in ſize, according 
to the different deprees of Heat, and the 
time it lics in the pits. All bay-ſalt has 
ſome mud, lime, or the like, in the 
waking, and ſome kinds are mixed with 
the bittern-talt, or what is called Epſom- 
ſalts they are all more white while dry, 
and more pellucid when-moilt, and t 
diſſer in colour, according to the cart 
Which makes the bottoms of the * 
t is 


Thus, fome of the French bay-ſa 


grey, ſome reddiſh, and ſome white, ac- 
conling as a blae clay has lined the pits, 
or 4 red, or white one. Some kinds 
have an agreeable ſmell in large heaps; 
ſuch are the Portugal, and the Hampſhite 
bay- ſults; and this ſeems o ing to the 
ſea· water they were made from, havin 

a bituminous matter in it. It differs alth 
greatly in taſte, according to the various 
foreign mixtures it contains; and it will 
often alter in taſte, and other qualities, 
by long keeping: for, in general, it is 
much fitter” for uſe, aftes it has been 
kept ſome time in à dry place, than 
whew it is firſt made. - 

2. By boiling, or coftion, the moſt 
convenient works for which proceſs are 
conſtructed in the following manner: 
the ſaltern or boiling-houſe is erected 
near the ſea-ſhore, and is furniſhed with 
a furnace and one or two large pans, 
which'are commonly made of iron plates, | 


joined together with nails, and the Joints 
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filled with a ſtrong cement! and the 
— the pans => prevented from 
bendins down, b ng ſupported b 
itrong iron bars. ! e * 

The falt pan being filled with" ſea⸗ 
water, a ſtrong fre of pit · coal is lighted 
in the furnace, and then,  for'a pan 
which contains about faurtden hundred 
gallons, the falt-boiler takes the whites 
of three eggs, and incorpotates them all 
with-two or three gallons of ſea-water, 
which be pours into the falt-pan, while 
the water contained therein is onl luke- 
warm, and mixes this with the to, by 
ſtirring it about with a rake; © In ma 
places they v'e inftead of eggs the blood 
of iheep or oxen to clarify the ſea · water 
and in Scotland they do not give them- 
ſelves the troubteot clarifying it at all. 
As — water heats; there ariſes a black 
frothy ſcum upon it, which is to be taken 
off with wooden ſkimmers. After this, 
the water appears perfectly clear, and, 
by | boiling it britkly about feur hours, a 
pan loaded in the — way, that is 
about fifteen inches deep, will begin to forn 
9 upon its ſurface. The 5 
then filled up a ſecond time with frech 
{ca-water; and, about the time when ke 
is half filled, the feratch pans are taker 
out and emptied of a white powder, 5 


ing a kind of calcareous earth, whi 
ſeparates itſelf from the ſea- water, 

ing its boiling, before the falt begins 
ſhoot. When theſe have been 1 
they are again put in their places, whe: 
they are afterwards filled again. Thi 
powder, being violently 77 the 
boiling liquor, does not fubffde fill 


comes to the corners of the pan, where 
the motion of the maſs is ſmalle?. ind 
on, pury 


there falls into rheſe pans placed 
poſe to receive it. | 
The ſecond filling of the pan is bolled 

down after clarifying in the fame mannes ' 
as the' firſt, and ſo a third ard a fourth, 
but in the evaporation of the fourth), when 
the chryſtals begin to form themſelves, 
they ſlacken the fire, and only keep the 
liquor ſimmering. In this beat they 
keep it all the while that the ſalt is gra= 
nulating, which is nine or ten hours. 
The granales or chryſtals all fall to the 
bottom of the pan; and when the Water 
is almoſt all evaporated, and the falt 
nearly dry at the bottom, they rake it 
altogether into a long heap on one ſide 
the pan, where it lies*a while to, drain 
from the brine, and then is put into bare 
rows, and carried to the ſtorehouſe, and 


delivered iuto the cuſtody of his majeſty's 
mY others, 
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officers. In this manner the whole pro- 
ceis is. uſuaily performed in twenty» four 
Hours, the falt being commonly drawn 
out cvery morning. I dis is the method 
zn moſt of our jalt works, but iu ſome 
they fill the pan ſeven times before they 
Doil up the ſalt, and fo take it out but 
onde in two days, or fire times in a fort- 
"4 "$424; g 2 
night, Iv the common way of four boil- 
Ings, a pan of the uſual ſize, containing 
one thoufand three hundred gallons, they 
draw from tiltcen to twenty baſhels of 
falt eyery day, each buſhel weighing fitty- 
fix pounds. ft . 

When the ſalt is carried into the ſtore- 
houle, it is put into drabs, which arc 
partitions, like fails for borks, lined a: 
three lides, and the bottom with beards, 
and baving a fliding : board on the ſorehde 
to ha. up on gecaſion. The bottoms 
unc made ſhelving, being highett at the 
back, and giadvally inclining forwards; 
by this means the inc remaining among, 
the ſalt, cafily ſeparates and runs from 
it, and the ſalt in three or four days be- 
Fomes fullciertly ary; iu tome places 

hey uſe eribs and harrows, which arc 
long and conic wicker - baſket; for this 
pa: poſe, and in ſome plac's wooden 
79 with holes in the bottom. Ihe 
falige liguer which remains after the 
making of ſalt is what is, called bu- 
Fee in the ſame manner is the ſalt 
4 frm the brine, of iat ſprings, 
its, Kc, „White falt is prepared from 
La Water or another bipdof,lalt- water, 
ö heightgngd into a, trong brine by 
ide Heat of the ſun, and the opera; ion, of 
the air. It; may allo be prepared from a 
ſttopg brine, or lixivium, drawn, from 
earths, ones, or lands, {irongly impreg- 
nzrtd with common fk. Kcfined roc 
fak is that obtained by difolving foſlile 
E 97 1 tn l a 
or rock-ſalt in ſalt of tech water, and aſ- 
ferwards boiling the tolution, And, laſl- 
I Kalt Upon faſt is made from bay-1alt 
dillolved iu Tea: water, orother water, and 
boiled to a wiite falt. 


Cc 
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Skt, in chemiſtry, makes one of the 
V4ting and moſt aktive principles, or 
eleragiits, procurable from mixed bo- 
"*$ALTIER, in heral{lry, an ordin 
in form of a St. Andrews crots; which 
may be ſaid to be compoſed of a bend 
dexter and ſiniſter, croſſing cach other in 
he center of the cſcuich: on. 8 

SALT PEI RE, the ſans with nitre. 
41. 
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* SALTZ3UKG, a large city of Ger- 


of the ſame name, Ihe arenbiſhoh, who 
"retides here, is à ſovereign of the diſtrict, 
It is well built, khardſome, populous, and 
defended by a caſtle, ſcaled upon amouys 
tain. The archbilbop's palace is a tuperb 


adorncd with latucs. I his is his tum- 
mer halitation, and in that tor the wine 
ter they reckon 163 apartments, all cle» 
gantly turniſked, without. reckoning the 
halls and geilertts.. Ihe hovies arc ge- 
ne rally. Ge Hories high; but the ſtrects 
are narrow. Ihe unvertty was founded 
in 102 2, by the urckbitiop of Lodion, 


V—— 


and depends, on the Benedictine monks 


| of this toan, who have ſince built a very 


handiome church. It is fatcd on the 
de of the river Switz, fifty miles South 
of Faſlaw, ſeventy calt by fouth.of Mu- 
nich, and 155 welt by ſouth of Vicung 
Long. 12. bs. K. I. t. 47. 42. N. 

SALVAGE Moxs&sy, à icward al- 


ſaving of. Diips or goods, from. thy, danger 
of the ſcas, pirates, ot enemies : ious 
any ſhip is in danger of being Nranded, 
or driven on more, ultices of the prage 
| ate to command the conſtables toaflumbbe 
as, many perions as are. necellary to pre- 
ſure it; and, on its being preterved by 
their means, the perſons. aſſilling herein 
(hall, in thirty, days after, be paid a rear 
ſonable reward for the, falvage,, atherwite 
the ſhip or goods ſhall remain, in the en- 
tody of 4he ofliicess of the cuſtams, as a 
ſccurity 4or the lame, , lg 10 215% 
SAL VA TEIL. LA, in anatomy, .{jA 
branch of the azillary Win, which rous 
over the back ot; the hand towards, the 
bs bd 
SALUTATION, the act of ſaluting. 
greeting, or paying reſpect aud revenue 
lo any onc. I here is 4 great, variety in 
the forms of ſalutation. The, ovixatals 
ſalute by ,uncovering their feet, laying 
their hands on their breaſts, &c. In Eng- 
land, we ſalute by uncovcring the head, 
bend:ug the body, &c. Ihe pope makes 
no reverence io any, mortal, except the 
empcror, to uhom he ſtoops a very little, 
when he permits him to kits his lips. & 
riuce, or pcerion, of extraordinary qua- 
ty, is ſaluted at his entering a garriloy 
by the firiug of the, cannon round, the 
place. In the field, when a regiment. is 
to be geviewed by a king, or general, the 
drums boat, as he approaches, and the 


officers lalute him one after auother, 12s 
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many, aud capital of the archbiſheprick! 


tructere, with a very han home garn, 


lowed by the civil and ſtatute law, forthe 
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de paſſes! dy, ſtepping back with the { uſed in medicine, viz. 1. The white; 


rixht toot aud hand, bowing their ſpon- 


tons io tlie $ronad, and then recovering 


them gently,” bringing up the foot and 
bant, phnting them; which done, they 
pul'of rheir hats without bowing. The 
enſigns ſalute all tugether, bringing down 
their colours near the: ground directly be · 
fore them at one motion, and having 
taken them up again, gently lift their 
hats. At ſca, they jalute by a diſcharge 
of cannon, which is greater or leis, ac» 
cording to the degree of re pect they 
would ew; and here ſhips always la- 
late with an odd number of guns, and 
galleys with an even one. To falute with 
nuſk-ts is to fire one, two, or three vol- 
leys ; which is a method of ſalutatiou that 
ſometimes precedes that of caunon, and 
is afed on o:calion of feaſts. After the 
emuon, they alto ſometimes ſalute or 
hail. with the voice, by a joiat thout of 
all the ſhip's company, repeated three 
times; which ialutation alſo occaſionally 
obtuins where they carry no guns, or do 
not care to di charge any. Saluting with 
the flag is performed two ways, either 
by holginy it eloſæ to the ſtaſi fo as it can- 
not flutter, or by ſtriking it fo as it can- 
not be teen at all, which is the moſt 


reſpectlul. Saluting with the fails is 


performed by hovertng the top- ſails half 
way of the malts. Only thoſe vetfcls 
that carry no guns ſalute with the 
Alla 2113.2 | 
© SAMBUCUS, the Elder, in botany, a 
enus of plants, the flower of which con- 
s of a linyle rotated ſemiquinquiſid 
peral ; its fruit is a roundiſh unilocular 
berry,” containing three ſeeds, convex on 
one ſide and angulated on the other. 
The inner green bark of this ſhrub is 
gently cathartic : an infuſion of it in 
wine, or its expreſled juice, in the doſe 
of half an ounc:. or an ounce, is ſaid 
to purge moderately; and in ſmall doſes, 
to prove an efiicacions deobſtruent, cap- 
able of promoting all the fluid ſecretions. 
The young buds, or rudiments of the 
leares, are ſtrongly purgative, but are 
reckoned unfafe. The expraſſecl juice, 
inipillated to the conſiſtence of a rob, 
proves an uſeful aperient medicine, which 
is good in obſtruttions of the viſcera, and 
promotes the natural evacuations. 
SAWBUCUYS is allo au antient muſical 
wind - inſtrument reſembling a flute; 
bably thus called, becauſe made of 
er- 
*SAMIAN EARTH, in the materia 
medioa, the game of twg ſpecies of macl 


- 


kind, called by the antients, collyrianm 
Samivm ; being aſtringent, and therefore 
good in diarrhzas, dylenteties. and hz. 
morrhages; they alto uſed it externally, 
in inflammations of all kinds, 2. The 
browniſh- white kind, called after. Samins, 
| by Dicicorit:s; this allo ſtands recom- 
mended a; an aſtringent. «© .* ; 
SANBENITO, or SACO BENITO, @ 
kind of linen garment wertr by perſons 
condemned by the inquiſition. See [r= 
 qu151i;n and Ad f Faith, 5 
SANCTIFICATION, the act of ſane- 
tifying, or rendering a thing holy. The * 
re tormed divines define ſandtification to 
be an act of God's grace, by which a 
perfon's delires and affcQions are alienat- 
ed from the world, and by which he is 
matle to die to fin, and to live to righ- 
tcouſmets; or, in othes words, to feel an 
abhortence of all vice, and a love of vir- 
tue and religion. 
SANC I1ON, the authority given to 
a judicial act, by whicl it Becomes legal 
and authentic. FS 
SANC FUARY, among the Jews, al- 
ſo called Sanctum Sarctorum, or holy of 
holics, was the holieſt and molt retired 
part of the temple of Jeruſalem, . in 
which the ark of the covenant was pfe- 
ſerved, and into which none, but the high 
prieſt was allowed to enter, and that o 
once a year, to intercede for the people. 
Some diſtinguiſh the ſanctuary from the 
ſanctum ſanctorum, and maintain. tha 
the whole temple was called the fang- 
tuary. 8 
10 try and examine any thing by the 
weight of the ſanctuary, is to examine 
it by a juſt and «qual ſcale: becauſe a- 
mong the ſeus, it was the cuſtom of the 
; prieits to Keep ſtone weights, to ſerve as 
| ſtandards for regulating all weights by, 
though theie were not at all diſſerent from 
the royal, or profane weights. 1 1.5 
Sanctuary, in the Romiſh church. is 
alſo uſed for that part of the church in 
which the altar s placed, incompaſſed 
with a rail or balluſtrade. LES 
SANCTUARY, in our antient cuſtoms, 
is the ſame with aſylum. See 40 
(um. f rs 
SAND, A-ena, in natural. hiſtory, 'a 
genus of foſſils, the charattets of which 
are, that th-y are found in minute con- 
eretions; forming together 4 Kind. o 
powder, the genuine particles of which 
are all „f a tendency to one determinats 
8 and appear regular, though more 
or leis complete concretions ; not ta be 
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diffolred or diſunited by water, or ſorm- 


ed into a coherent mats by means of it, 
but retaining their figure in it; traaſpa- 
rent, vitritadle by extreme heat, aud 
not diſſoluble in, nor eſſcrveſcing with, 
acids. 
blended both with homogene and hetero- 
gene ſubſtances, as that of talcs, &c. 
and hence, as well as from their various 
colours, are ſubdivided into, . White 
ſands, whether purc or inixcd with ther 
arenaceous or heterogeneous particles; of 
all which there are ſeveral ſpecies, diſſer- 
ing no leſs in the ſincneſs of their par- 
ticles, than. in the difterent degrees of 
colour, from a bright aud ſhining white, 
to 2 brownith, ycilowith, greeniſh, &c. 
white. 
both pute and impure. 3. The yellow 
fands, whether pure or mixed, are alto 

numerous. 4. The brown ſands, 
diſtinguiſhed in the ſame. manner. 5. 
"Che black ſands, whercof there are only 
two ſp:cics, viz. a {in2 ſhining preyith 
Mack ſand, and another of a fiac ſhining 
reddiſh-black colour. 6. The green kind, 
of which there is only uc known ſpecies, 
vir. a coarle variegated Cuiky green ſand, 
common in Virginia. 
uſe in the glats manufacture; the white 
wiking fand being emloycd for making 
of the white glaſs, and a coarſe greenith- 

ſand tor the green glats. 

. Io agriculture, it ſeems to be the of- 
ſioe oi ſand to make unctuoas carth fer- 
tile, aud fit to ſupport vegetables, &c. 
For earth alone, we find, is hiablc to eo- 
aleſce, and gather into a hard coherent 
maſs,” as apprars iu clay; and being 2/115 
embodied, and as it were giued together, 
is no way difpoicd to noun vegetables 
But if ſuch carih be mixed with ſand, its 
pores ate thereby kept open, and the 
cafth itfclf looſe, fo as thus to give room 
for the juices to aſcend, and for plants to 
be nouriſhed thereby. A vegetable plant- 
ed only in ſand, or in a fat glebe, or in” 
earth, reccives little grouth or increaſe ; 
but a mixture of both renders the maſs 
fertile. In eſſect, earth is in ſome mea- 
ſure made orgamcal by means of ſand ; 
pores and ſpaces, foincthing analogous 
to veſſels, being thereby maintained, by 
which the juices may be conveyed, pre- 
pared, di „ circulated, and at length 
diſch b | 


| Sand-BaG3, in the art of war, bags 
vijed with carth or ſand, holding cach 
about:a-cubic foot ; their ule is to raiſe 
parapets in liaſte, or to repair hat is 


weve +& 


Sand is of great 


Sands are ſubject to be varioully | 


2, The red aud reddiſh ſands, | 


{ 
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$4nD-Laxps, or Sandy LANDS, 
in agriculture, are made vp of ſands of 
different colours and qualities; as white, 
blackiſh, reddich, or ycllowiſh; and in 
the ſize of their particles, ſome being 
milder or harſher, and others very licht, 
ſceming mere duſt. Ihe rr be 
and aſh-coloured fands are 
all, and are generally jonnd 61 1! oath; 
and commons. be moſt ſuitahle pig 
for. arable lands of this kind are witite 
oats, rye, black wheat, and tornueps : 
the natural produce in weeds is quick= 
graſs, forrel, braom, farze, fern, and 
heath. The beit manvre' for them is di- 
ther marl, or ſuch clay b will break 
with the frolts. Cow-dung is a!f faid to 
be good for ſuch lands; and many uſe 
with ſucceſs chalk, mud, and the half- 
otten ſtraw of dunghills. 

SANDAL, in antiquity, a rich kind 
of ſiipper, worn on the feet hy the Greek 
and Roman lates, made of gold, ſilk, 
or other -precions (talk, confifling of a 
fole, with an hollow at one extreme to 
embrace the ancle, but lcaving the upper 
part of the ſoot bare. 

SANDARACH, in natural hiſtory, a 
very beautiful native foil, tho' too often 


formed by melting the common yellow 
orpiment. It is a pure ſubſtance, of a 
very even 
throughout of that colour which our 4 
term an orange - ſcatlet, and is conſider- 
ably tranſparent even in the thickeſt 
pizces. But though with reſpect to co- 
lonr it has the advantage of tinnabar 
while in the mats, it is valtly inferior to 
it when both are reduced to powders. It 
is moderately hard, and remarkably hea» 
vy, and when expoſed to a moderate 
heat, melts and tiows like oil; if fet on 
fire, it burns very brilkly. It is found in 
Saxony and Boliemia, in the copper and 
lilver mines, and is fold to the painters, 
who find it a very fine and valuable red: 
but its virtuss or qualities in medicine are 
no more aticertained at this time, than 
thoſe of the yellow orpiment. 

Gum SANDARACH, is a dry and hard 
reſin, uſually met with in loofe granules, 
of the bigneſs of a pea, a horfe-bean, or 
larger; of a pale whitiſh yellow, tranſ- 
parent, and of a relinous ſmell, brittle, 
very in lammable, of an acrid and aro- 
matic taſte, and diſſuſing a very pleaſant 
ſmell when burning. it. is produced 


from a 1pecies of the juniper, and the &- 
| drus bacctiera. Sev Juniper, © £ 
t 


confounded with the common factitious 
red arſenic, and with the red matter 


and regular ſtructure, is 


SAN 


It flows only from theſe trees in hot 

muntries ; but the natives promote its 
diſcharge by, making incifions in the 
bark. | ? 
What is obtained from the cedar is 
more fragrant, eſpecially when burnt ; 
but it is ſeldom to be met with ſeparate 
ia the ſhops, both being mixed together 
under the common pame of ſandarach. - 

Sandarach is good in diarrhoas, and 
in hzmorrhages ; where its doſe is from 
ten grains to half a dram: it is alſo 
ſometimes preſcribed in gonorrhœas, and 
the fluat albus ;; but at preſent it is mueh 

iſuſed in medicine. It is, however, 
much uſed þy our writing-maſters, who 
make a powder of it which they call 

nce. 

The varniſh-makers make a kind of 
varniſh of it by dillolying it in oil of tur- 
ntine, or linſeed; or in ſpirit of wine. 
SANDIVER, a whitiſh ſalt, conti- 
nually caſt from the metal, as it is call- 
ed, whereof, glaſs. is made; and ſwim- 
ming on its ſurface, is ſkimmed off, San- 
diver is alſo plentiſully thrown out in the 
eruptions of volcanos; ſome is of a fine 
white, and athers tinged bluilh or yel- 
lowiſh, . Sandiven is detergent, and good 
ſor foulneſles of the ſkin. It is allo uſed 

by gilders of ion. 

SANDIX, a kind of minium, or red» 
lead, made of ceruſe; but much inferior 
to the true minium. 

SANGUIFICATION, in the animal 
economy, the converſion of chyle into 
true blood. | 
- SANGUINARIA, BLooD-Worr, a 
genus of plants, the flower of which con- 
liſts of eight very patent petals; and the 
fruit is an oblong vent ricoſe capſule, con» 


taining à great many roundiſh and acu- 


minated feeds. 

SANGUINE, in general, ſomething 
abounding with, or reſembling blood. 

Among heralds, the term ſanguine is 
often given to the colour more uſually 
called murrey; being made of red lake 
tinged with a little Spaniſh brown; it is 
chicfly uſed in the coats of the knights of 
the Bath, and is repreſented, in engrav- 
ing, by hatches like thoſe of purpure. 
See Pyrpure. 

SANGUIS, Brood, in the animal 
economy, See Blood. 

SANHEDRIM, or SANHEDRIEN, a- 
mong the jews, the great council of the 
nation, conſiſting of ſeventy ſenators, 
taken partly from among the prieſts and 
Levites, and partly out of the inferior 
leder _ formed what- is called the 

OL, IV. 
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but the red moſt of all. 


SAP 
leſſer ſanhedrim. The room mee 


in wasa rotunda, half ef which was built 
without the temple, and half within. 


| The naſi, or preſident of the ſanhedrim, 


ſat upon a throne, with his deputy on his 
right hand, his ſub-deputy on his left, 
and the other ſenators ranged in order on 
each ſlide. The authority of thls council 
was very extenſive, for they decided ijuch 
cauſes as were brought before them by 
way of appeal from the inferior courts ; 
and the king, the high prieſts, and pro- 
phets, were under the juriſdiction of this 


tribunal. They had the right of judging 


in capital cafes, and ſentence of death 
might not be pronounced in any other 
place ; for which reaſon the Jews were 
forced to quit this hall, when the power 
of life and death was taken out of - their 
hands, forty years before the deſtruction 
of the temple, and three years before the 
death of Chriſt. There were ſeveral in- 
ferior ſanhedrims in Paleſtine, each of 
which conſiſted of twenty-three perſons ; 
all theſe depenilcd on the great ſanhedrim 
of Jeruſalem. | 
SANIES, in medicine, a ſcrous putrid 
matter, iſſuing from wounds ; it differs 
from pus, which is thicker and whiter. 
SANTALUM, in the materia medi- 
ca, a hard, odoriferous medicinal wood, 
brought from the Eaſt- Indies, of which 
there are three ſorts, viz. the 
white, and red. All theſe ſorts are at- 
tenuants, and all have an aſtringency, 
They are ac- 
counted cordials, and are ſaid to be good 
in ob(tructions of the viſeera, but they 
are little uſed, except as ingredients in 
ſome of the compolitions of the ſhops. «+ 
SAP, in phyſiology, a juice furnithed 
by the earth, and changed into the plant, 
conſiſting of foſſil parts, other parts de- 
rired from the air and rain, and others 
from putrified animals, plants, &c. See 
vice. | 4 + 
7 This juice enters the plant in form of 
a fhne and ſubtile water, which the nearer © 
it is to the root; the more it retains of 
its proper nature; and the farther from 
the root, and the more action it has (uf-" 
tained, the nearer it approaches to the 
nature of the vegetable: conſequently,” 
when the juice enters the root it is earthy,” 
watery, poor, acid, and ſcarerly oleagis 
nous at all, In the trunk and branehes* 
it is farther prepared, though it. ſtill com · 
tinues acid, as we find by tapping à tree 
ia the month of February. The ſap be- 
ing here carried.to the germs or buds, id 
more concotted; and here having un- 
R felded 
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folded the leaves, theſe come to ſerve as 
jumps for'the circulation and faither pre- 
paration of the juice. By ſach means is 
the ſap 111 farther altered and digeſted, 
as it is farther in the-petals or leaves of 
the flowers, which tranſmit the juice, 
now brought to a farther ſubtility, to the 
ſtamina; theſe communicate it to the fa- 
rina or duſt, in the apices, which is, as 
it were, the male feed of the plant; 
where having undergone a farther matu- 
ration, it is hed into the piſtil, which 
performs the office of an uterus or womb ; 
and thus having acquired its laſt perfec- 
tion, it gives riſe to a new fruit or planar. 
The ſap having thus gone its ſtage, from 
the root to the remote branches, and cven 
the Hower; and having, in every part of 
its progres, depoſited tomething hoth for 
Aiment and defence, what is redundant 
paſſes our into the bark, the wveſlels of 
which are inoſeulated with thoſe in which 
the ſap mounts; and through which it 
deſcends to the root, and thence to the 
carth again, And thus à circulation is 
effeted.' 4 
SAP, or SAPP, in the art of war, is 
the digging deep under the carth of the 
glacis, in order to open a covered pallage 
into the moat. It is only a deep trench, 
covered © at top with boards, hurdles, 
carth, ſand-bags, &c, and is uſually be- 
gun five or fix fathoms from the ſaliant 
anęle of the glacis. - 
SAPIN DUS, the SoarnerRYeTREE, 
in botany, a plant the flower of which 
conſiſts of four oral petals; and the 
fruit of three capſules, cach including a 
globoſe nut. The berries of this tree are 
uſed for waſhing, inſtead of ſoap, whence 
the Englith name. 
SAPO, 80A. See Sap. 
"BAPONARIA, SoarpworT, in bo- 
tary, a plant the flower of which conſiſts 
gf fre petals, with a plain limb; and its 
it an unilocular capſule, containing a 
number of ſmall ſeeds, The root of this 
plant is aceounted aperient, corroboratit, 
and ſudorific ; and even preferred by tome 
to ſaſſafras in theſe intentions. The 


leaves agitated with water, raife a ſapo- 


naceous froth, which has nearly the ſame 
eſſects with ſolutions of ſoap itſcli, in 
taking out ſpots: from cloths, whence the 
name. 19 9 1 

SAPPHIRE, a pellucid gem, which in 
its fineſt Itate, is extromely beautiful and 
valuable, and ſecond only to the diamond 
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in others varies into paleneſs in ſhades of 
all degrees between that and a pure eryſ. 
tal brightneſs and watcr, without the leaſt 
tinge of colour, but with a luſtre much 
ſuperior to the cryſtal, They are diſtin- 
guiihed into four forts, viz. the blue ſap- 
phire, the white ſapphire, the wafer ſap- 
phire, and the milk ſapphire. I he fineſt 
{ſapplhires in the world ate brought from 
the Kingdom of Pegu, in the Faſt-lndics, 
where-ſome are found perfectly colourleſs, 
and others of all the ſhades of blue ; theſe 
are all found in the pebble-form. We 
have very fine ſapphires alſo, partly peb- 
ble, partly cryſtal-ſhaped, from 22 
Conanor, Calicut, and the iſland of C 
lon : theſe alſo are of all the ſhades of 
blue. And in Ceylon there are ſometimes 
found a fort of baſtard gems, of a mixed 
nature between the ſapphire and ruby, 
The occidental are from Sileſia, Bohemia, 
and many other parts of Europe; but 
though theſe are often very beautiful 
tones, they are greatly inferior, both in 
luſtre and hardvets, to the oriental, 

* SAPPHO, a native of Mitylene, in 
the iſle of Lefbos, was io greatly celebrat- 
ed on account of her poems, that the was 
ſurnamed the "Tenth Muſe, she lived 
about 600 years before the Chriſtian æra, 
and all the antients mention her with 
admiration, It is faid, that being the 
widow of an inhabitant in the iſland of 
Andros, ſhe conceived a violent paſſion 
for Phaon, a young poet of Erytbea, and 
that ſhe was ſo afflicted at his ſighting her 
paſſion, that ſhe threw herſelf from the 
top of a rock into the ſca. 
now extant only Sappho's hy mu toVenus, 
one of her odes, and ſome ſragments of 
her wzitings; but the beauty and delica- 
ey of theſe precious remains, make us re- 
gꝑret the loſs of her other poems. 

SARABAND, a mulical compoſition 
in triple time, the motions of which arc 
ſlow. and terious. Saraband is alſo + 


dance to the ſame meaſure, which uſual- 


ly wrminates when the hand that beats 
riſes; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from a 
courant, which ends when the hand that 
beats the time falls; and is otherwiſe 
much the ſame as the minuet. The ſara- 
hand is laid to be originally derived from-- 
the Saracens, and is uſually danced to the- 
{ound of the guitar or caſtanettes. 

* SARAGOSSA, an achiepiſcopal city 
of Spain, and capital of the kingdom of 
Arragon, with an unixerlity, and a tri- 


in luſtre, hardneſs, and price. Its pro- 
per colour is a pure blue; in the fineſt 


ſpreimens it is of the deepeſt azuro, aud 


? 


Hanal of the inquititiau. It is very large, 
handſome, and well built; and the ſtreets 
are long, vide hapdiomely payed, neat. 
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There are 
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d clean. The houſes are in general 
bettet than thoſe of Madrid, and are five 
or ſix (tories high, except in ſome ſtreets, 
where they are but three, It is adorned 
with many magnificent buildings, there 
being ſeventeen large churches, and four- 
teen handſome monaſteries. It is ſcated 
on the river Ebro, over which there are 
two very handtome bridges, the one of 
ſtone, the other of wood. This city has 
four gates, which look towards the four 
cardinal points; and, without the walls, 
towards New Caſtile, there is an old 
caſtle; ſurrounded with ditches, which 


was formerly the palace of the kings of 


Arragon, and now of the inquilition. 
The e bro runs through the town, dividing 
it in two; and its banks are bordered with 
2 hand/ome quay, which is the uſual 
walk. The convents of Baragoſſa are 
very fine and richly adorned. The ca- 
thedral is a very large and handſome 
ſtructure, built in the Gothic taſte, and 
the choir is embelliſhed with curious 
white marble-; but the frncſt church is 
thit of Nueſtra Signora del Pilar, ſeat- 
<4 on the fide of the Ebro, and is much 
frequented by pilgrims. The chapel, 


which contaius the image of the Virgin 


Mary, is very handſome and rich, aod is 
built under ground. The Virgin is plac- 
ed on a marble pillar, holding in her 


arms à little Jetus ; her garments, her 


caowny and the nich ſhe ſtands in, are 
covered with jewels of ineſtimable value; 
about her are angelo of maſſy ſilver, who 
hold ſlambeaux in their hands, beũdes 
fifty ler lamps. They have na ſpring 
or fountain, and theretore they have all 
their water from the river. The town is 
very rich and populous; and is inhabited 
by a great number of the nobility, mer- 
chants, and bankers, 
and wholeſome, thaugh more hot than in 


other parts of Spain; and there ate hand- 


ſome kouſes, and agreeable orchards, for 
three miles round. It is «59 mile N. E. 
of Madrid. Long. 1. 18. W. lat. 47. 


7 N. | o 
"SARCASM, in rhetoric, a keen ſati- 

real expreſſion, which has the true point 

of ſatyr, by which the orator ſcotfs and 

 Inſalts his enemy: ſuch was that of the 
jews to our Saviour, He ſaved others, 
imfelf he cannot ſave.” 

SARCOCELE, in ſurgery, a ſpurious 
rupture, or heroia, wherein the teſticle 
is conſiderably tumiſicd or indurated. like 
a fchirrhus, or much enlarged by a fleſhy 
excreſcence, which is frequently attended 
with acute pains, and fomgtizpes ulcera- 


The air is pure 


ſeiſſars, is the 


SAR 


tion, ſo as to degenerate at laſt into. > 


cancerous diſpoſition. 


SARCOCOLLA, in pharmacy, a gum- 5 


reſin, Which approaches greatly to the 
nature of the ſimple gums. 

SAR COLO GV, chat part of anatomy 
which treats of the ſoſt parts, viz. the 
muſcles, inteſtines, arteries, veins, nerves, 
and far, Sce Muſcle, Intefline, &e. | 

SARCOMA, in ſurgery, denotes any 
fleihy excreſcence. 

Sarcomata of the noſe, eyes, &c. may 
he ſometimes removed by cauſtics ; but 
the extirpating them with the knife or 

ſafe and moſt cligible me- 
thod. The wound ſhould be ſuffered to 
bleed a while, after which it may be waſhe 
with a collyrium made of aloes, tutty, an 
ſugar of lead, mixed in roſe - water. 


SARCOPHAGOUS MS Dies, in” 


ſurgery, &c. thoſe which eat away proud 
floh, and otherwiſe called cauſtics. 


SARCOTICS, in ſurgery, medicines. 


which generate fleth in wounds. 

SARCULATION, in the antient agri- 
culture, a kind of hoeing, uſed to root 
up the weeds in their peas, &c. 


* 


* SARDINIA, an iſland of the Me- 
diterrancan, bounded by the Streight, _ 


which divides it from Corſica on . tht 


north, by the Tuſcan ſea, which flows. 


between this ifland and Italy on the eaſt, 


and by other parts of the Mediterrancan - 


ſea on the ſouth and weſt. It is 140 


miles in length, and o in breadth. 


Theie is a pleaſin 
valleys, and the foil 
and would produce corn, wine, and oil, 
in abundance, if it was manuted; but 


variety of hills:and, 
is in general fruitful, 


the inhabitants are a lazy generation, aud, 


cultivate but a ſmall part of it. On 


the coaſt. there is a- fiſhery of anchovies 


and coral, of which they ſend large quan- 
tities to Genoa and Leghorn. The bceves 


and ſheep are very common, as well as 
This iſland was under the domi- 


horſes. 


nion of Spain till 1708; when Sir Joha 


Lezke, the Engliſh admiral, reduced it to 


the obedience of the late emperor Charles 


VL It was afterwards allotted to the 
duke of Savoy, as au equivalent ſor Si- 
cily, with the title of king of Sardinia; 


under whoſe dominion it (till remains, 


This ifland is divided into two parts ; 


| the one called Capo di Cagliari, lies to. 


the ſouth, and the other Capo di Lu 
ry, which is ſeated to tZe north. The 
principal towns are Cagliari the capital, 
Oriſtagno, and art. 

SARDONIX, in natural hiſtory, a 


hears of ſemi- pellucid gems, of the onyx 


K 2 ſlructure, 


SAR 


{irucure, zoned or tabulated, and com- 
poſed of the matter of the onyx variegat- 
ed with that of the red or yellow corne- 
lian. See Cornelian and Onyx. 

Of this ſtone there are ſeveral beau- 
tiful' ſpecies ; as, 1. The thin zoned 
red lardonix, or whitiſh onyx, with 
thin ſnow -white and red zones. 2. The 
broad zoned red ſardonyx; or horny 
onyx, with punctuated zones. 3. The 
horny onyx, with whitiſh and »ycllow 
zones; and is properly the yellow ſar- 
donyx, and the chryſolite onyx of the 
ancients. 4. The orange-coloured ſar- 
donyx; or blneiſh white onyx, with 
orange-coloured and whitiſh zones, 

SARSAPARILLA, the root of a 
{ſpecies of bind-weed, growing in the Spa- 
niſh Welt-!ndies, and ſcarcely bearing 
the winters of our climate without ſhel- 
ter. Ihe roots conſiſt of a number of 
rings, of great length, about the thick- 
nc4 of à gooſe quill, or thicker, flexible, 
fres from knots, compoſed of fibres run- 
nirg their whole length, ſo that they 
may de ſtript in pieces from one end to 
the other. They are covered with a thin, 
browniſh, or yellowiſh- aſh- coloured ſkin, 
under which lies a thicker white, friable 
lubſtance, and in the middle runs woody 
pith. This root has a farinaceous ſome- 
what bitterith taſte, and no ſmell. To 
water it communicates a reddiſh brown, 
to recti hed ſpirit a yellowiſn red tincture, 
hut gives no eonſiderable taſte to either 
mentjruum. An extra, obtained by 
inſpillating the ſpirituous tincture, has « 
weak, ſomewhat nauſcous, balſamie bit- 
tcriſhneſs, which is followed by a flight, 
Unt durable pur; ency : the watery extract 
is much weaker, and in arger quantity. 

Sarſaparilla was firit brought into Eu- 
rope by be Spaniards, about the year 
1562, with the character of .a ſpecific fer 
the cure of the lues venerea, .which made 
its appearance a little before that time. 
Whatever good effects it might have pro- 
duced in the warmer climates, it was 
found to be inſufficient in this, inſomuch 
that many have denied it to have any vir- 
tue at all, and ſuppoſed that it could do 
no more, than by its farinaccous ſoftneſs 
to ob und the force of the gaſtric fluid. and 
thus weaken the appetite and digeſtion. 
It appears however. from expericnce, that 
thouph greatly unequal to the character 
which it bore'zt firſt: yet, in many caſes, 
ſtrong decoQions of it drank plentifully 
and duly continued, are of very confide- 
rable ſervice, for promoting perſpuation, 
and what is cail.d {weetening or purify- 


SAT 
ing the blood and humcurs. In the Me. 
dical Obſervations, publiſhed by a'f 
of phyſicians in London, there ate ſeye- 
ral intiances of its efficacy in venereal ma- 
ladies, as an afliſtant to mercury, or when 
mercury had preceded its uſe: it oſten- 
times anſwcred, and that ſpeedily, aſter 
mercurial unctions, and long continued 
courfes of ſtrong decoctions of guiacum, 
had failed,” Dr. Harris fays, that infants 
who have received the infection from the 
nurſe,” though ſull of puftules and ulcers, 
and ſt metimes troubled with nocturnal 
pains, ae cured by farſaparilla without 
mercurials : he dirc&ts the powder of the 
root to be mixed with the food. 

SAR TORILUS, in anatomy, is both an 
abductor and elevator, ſerving to move 
the legs upwards and forwards, de termin- 
ing them to croſs each other, as taylors 
fit with them, whence the name; it riſes 
from the internal part of the anterior and 
ſuperior ſpine of the ileum ; and deſcend- 
ing obliquely, is inſeried into the upper 
and inner part of the tibia, | 

SASSAVRAS, in pharmacy, the wood 
of an Americau tree, of thc laurel kind, 
imported in large ſtraight blocks: it is 
warm; aperient, and corroborant's ard 


| frequently employed, with good ſucceis 


for purilying and ſweeteving the blood 
and juices; for which pur poſe an infulion, 
in the way of tea, is 2 very plcafant 
drink: its oil is very fragrant, and poſ- 
ſeſſes moſt of the victues of the wood. It 
is an excellent diuretic and diapboretic, 
and the reſore good in obitructions of the 
viſcera, - cache xis. ſcorbutic complaints, 
and in the venereal diſcaſc. Ono: 

SATELLITE, in, aſtronomy, the 
ſame with a fcconcary planet, or moon; 
ſo called from its continually waiting up- 
on, or revolving round one of the prima- 
ry planets. Sce P/anet. 

Thus the moon may be called the ſatel- 
lite of the earth; but the term is chic fty 
applied to the new diſcovered planets, 
» hich make their revolution about Satury 
and Jupircr, 

$4TIR, SATIRE, or SATYR. See 

Saryr. 
SATISFACTION, in law, the giving 
a recompence for ſome injury done; or 
the payment of money due on bond, 
judgment. &c. EIT 

SATTIN, a kind of G1}k-uff, the warp 
of which is very fine, and ſtands out (0 
as to cover the coarſer woof. Some fat- 
tins are plain, others wrought; ſome 
flowered with gold or ſilver, and others 


ſtriped, &c. 


The Chiacic fattins are 
G24 moſt 
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"moſt valued, on account of their cleaning | 


and bleaching eaſily, without lofing any 
thing of their luſtre: in other reſpects 
they are inſerior to thoſe of Europe. 
» 'SATTINET, a flight thin kind of 
ſattin, common!y ſtriped, and chiefly uſed 
dy the ladies for ſummer night-gowns. 
"SATURATION, in chemiſtry, is the 
impregnating an acid with an ajkali, or 
vice verſa, till either will receive no more, 
and the mixture become neutral. 
: SATURDAY, the ſeventh day of the 
week, ſo Called from the idol Seater, 
worſhipped on this day by the ancient 
$axons, and thought to be the fame as 
the Saturn of the Latins. Saturday an- 
ſwers to the ſewiſh Sabbath. See Sabbath. 
S4TUREIA, Savory, in 3 a 
genus of plants, with a monopetalous 
ringent flower, and no pericarpium ; the 
ſeeds, which are four, and roundiſh, being 
contained in the bottom of the cup. The 
leaves of ſummei- javory are very pungent, 
warm, and aromatic; and afford, in diſ- 
tillation wich water, a ſubtile effential 
vil. Both are eſteemed good in crudities 
of the ſtomach, allhmas, and menſtrual 
obſtruHons. 
SATURN, h, in aſtronomy, the re- 
moteſt of the ſuperior planets, which, on 
account of its great diſtance from the ſun, 
ſhines but with a feeble light. See P/aner. 
If an eye were placed in Saturn, the 
diameter of the ſap would appcar almoſt 
ten times leſs than it does to us; and 
conſequently his diſc, light, and heat 
will be there ninety times leſs. Saturn's 
— is almoſt thirty of ours; but the 
ength of his day is yet uncertain, be- 
cauſe the time of his revolution round his 
axis is not yet knoun; Mr, Huygens 
judges they are longer than the days 
of Jupiter. That great aſtronomer ſup- 
poſes the axis of Saturn to be perpendi- 
cular to the plane of his ring, and of the 
orbits of the ſatellites; if fo, then there 
will be the ſame poſition of the equa- 
tor and pol-s' as to the fixed ſtars, as 
there is in our earth; the ſame polc- 
ſtar and the fixed ftars will appear to 
riſe and fet aſter the ſame manner, 
in the ſame latitudes. There is a vaſt 
inequality in the length of the day 
in feveral parts of this planet, and as 
great à diverſity of ſummer and winter; 
which depends on the quantity of the in- 
clination of the plane of the equator to 
the plane of the orbit of Satuxn round 
the fun, which Huygens makes to be 51 
deprecs, which is almoſt one third more 


| Saturn's rin 
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and variety of ſeaſons and weather ar 
very ſenſible. For in Saturn, in the K 
titude of 5o degrees, the longeſt 
will have no night at all, and the longe 
night will have no day. And the two 
frigid zones will be each of them 62 de- 
grecs abroad, at leaſt ten times as large 
as the whole ſurface of our carth; I he 
eye thus placed will be able to diſcern 
none of the planets but Jupiter, which 
will appear always to accompany the ſun, 
and ncver to be from him above 37 de- 
grecs. The parallax of the fun in Sa- 
turn is but nine ſeconds, and therefore 
infen{ible; but the parallaxes of all his 
moons or. ſatellites are very conſiderable; 
and therefore their diſtances from him 
will be calily computable. . : 
Sate!liies of GATURN, are five moons ; 
the (irſt or inmoſt of which revolves 
about Saturn in one day, 21 hours, and 
eighteen minutes, at the diſtance of near 
two ſcmi-diametcrs of the ring; the ſe- 
cond in two days, 17 hours, and 4i mi- 
nutes, at the diſtance of 243. ſemi- diame- 
ters ; the third, in fuur days, 12 hours, 
and 25 minutes, at the diſtance of 33 
ſemi-diameters; the fourth in 13 days, 
22 hours, and 4r minutes, at the diſtance 
of cight ſemi diameters ; and the fifth, 
in 70 days, 22 hours, and four minutes, 
at the diſtance of 2 343. ſemi-diameters of 
9 In the beginning of the 
year 1665, the cclebrated Mr. Huygens, 
as already obſe: ved, diſcovered the — 
of Saturn's ſatellites; the other four ſatel- 
lites of Saturn were all the diſcovery of 
Mr. Caſſini, the third and fifth in the 
ears 1G71, 1672, and 1673; but the 
rſt and ſecond were not diſcovered till 
the year 1684, by extraordinary tele- 
ſcopes of cighty, one hundred, one hun- 
dred aud fifty, and tuo buudred feet in 
length. 1 a 
* SATURN, one of the pagan dei- 
ties, was the ſon of Culus and Terra, 
and the father of ſupiter. He depoted 
and caſlrated his father, and obliged his 


| brother Titan to reſign the crown to him, 
on condition of his bringing up none of 


* 


his male- iſſue, that the ſucceſſion might 
at length devolve on him. For this pur- 
poſe he devoured all the ſons he had by 
his wife K hea or Cybele ; but ſhe bring- 
ing forth at one time Jupiter and Juno, 
(he preſented the latter to her huſband, 
and ſent the boy to be nurſed on mount 
Ida : when Saturn being informed of her 
having a ſon, demanded the child ; but 


than our carth, where yet the differences lin his ſtead his wife gave him a ſtone 


ſa added 


— 
— — 
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inflicted on his father Cœlus, and threw 


Maaly obtained the name of Satui nia Tel- 


, 

addled up like an infant, which he in- 
Aantly. ſwallowed. Titan finding that 
Saturn had violated the contract he had 
made with him, put himtielf at the head 
of his children, and made war on his bro- 
ther; and having made him and Cybecle 
piiſaners, - conhned them in Tartarus : 
but Jupiter being at length grown up, 
raiſcd an army in Crete, went to the at- 
ſutance of his father, defcated Titan, and 
reſtoted Saturn to the throne, Some time 


after, Saturn being informed that jupi- 


ter intended to dethrone him, endca- 
voaured to prevent it; but the latter heax- 
ing of his intention, depoſed his father, 
whom, by the advice of Prometheus, he 
bound in woellen fetters, made him fuf- 
fer the puniſhment of caſtration he had 


him into Tartarus, with Iapetus his 
uncle: but eſcaping from thence, he fled 
into Italy, where he was kindly received 
by Janus, king of the country, who aſ- 
ſociated him to the government, whence 


lus, as alſo that of Latium, from /ateo, to 
he hid. There Saturn, by the wiſdom 
and mildneis of his government, is aid 
to have produced the golden age. Saturn 
was repreſented as an old man, with a 
Hard, but bald and bare-hcaded, hold- 
ing in his right hand a fickle, ſcythe, gr 
a key, and in his left a ſerpent biting its 
tail. To this deity human ſacrifices were 
ſometimes offered, and particularly by 
the Carthaginians. Among the Ro- 
mans, his prieſts were clothed in red, 
and at his feſtivals gladiators were em- 
ployed to kill each other. The abbs La 
Pluche has endeavoured to prove that Sa- 
turn is of Egyptian origin. The annual 
meeting of the judges in that country, he 
obſerves, was made known by ſetting up 
an image with a long beard, and a ſcythe 
in his hand, the rtf was an emblem of 
the age and gtavity of the magiſtrates, 
and the laſt was to denote that the ſeaſon 
of their aſſembling was juſt before the 
hay-harveſt. To this figure they gave 
ſeveral names, as Chrone, from teren, 
ſplendor, which the Greeks changed to 
Chron's, one of the names of Saturn. 
They alſo called-it Seterin, from ſerer im, 
judges ; ' whence was derived the word 

turn. As this figure continued expoſed 
till the beginning of the new ſolar year, 
Saturn was at length conſidered as the 
father of time; his 1cythe then was ſup- 
(Bid to denote his cutting down all 
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1 given to lead. See Lead. 


black colour, in blazoning the arms of 
ſovercipn princes. | 

SATURNALIA, in Romen antiqul- 
ty, 2 feſtival obſerved about the middle 


turn. 

On this feſtival the Romans ſacrificed 
bare-headed, contrary to their cuſtom at 
other ſacrihces. 8 


to perſons of a melancholy diſpoittion, as 
being {uppoſed under the influence of the 
planet Saturn, 

SATYR, in the heathen mythology, 
a fabulous kind of demi-god, or rural 
deity, of the ancicut Romans, repre- 
ſented with goats fzet, and tharp pricked- 
up cars, Some think the not ian of theſe 
faryrs might have been derived from the 
monkies known at preſent under the tame 
name. 


of literature, a difcourlc ur poem expoſiug 
the vices and follies of mankind, I be 
ſatyr of the Greeks differed from that of 


annexed to tragedy, with a view to re- 


impreſſions. But fatyr, as we now have 
it, is entirely Roman, it we may believe 
Quintilian, who ſays, Satira quidem to'a, 
n;/tra e; or Horace, who ſtyles Ennius 
the inventor of a pgem unknown to the 
Grecians, meaning ſatyr, according 10 
the opinion of all his interpretets. Sca- 
liger however expreſly denies it to be 
of Roman original; and there is reaſon, 
indeed, as we lhall ſee hereafter, to un- 
derſtand theſe expreſſions of Quintilian 
and Horace with tome abatement. Thoſe 
that will not allow it to be derived from 
the Grecians, but entirely Roman, main- 
tain that ſatyr ſhould be writ with an i, 
nota y; and that it is not derived from 
ſatyrus, but ſatur : ſatira therefore is the 


umu. hen the Romans grew more 
polite, theſe kind of verſes refined in 
proportion, but they retained ſtill their 
jibes and banters, and kept ſo far to their 
frſt inſtitution, as to make the ſollies of 
human life the object of their ridicule. 
Fiom hence proceeded ſatyr, ſo called 
from the farrago and variety of matter it 


with muſic and dancing, which, conſi- 


things, and the ſerpent the revolution of | 
the year. 


dering its being carried on in dialogue, 


made it reſemble jomewhat of the dra- 
| matie 


SATURN, in chemiſtry, Kc. an aps" 
SATURN, in heraldry, dcnotes the 


of December, in honour of the god Sa- 


SATURNINE, an appellation given 


SATYRE, or SATiRE, in matters 


the Romans, as being a kind of interlude 


move from the audience too melancholy 


ſame as ſatura, as maximus anciently ma- 


contained. It was improved likewiſe: 
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matic kind; nor had the Romans any | 


ching that came ſo near the drama as this 
did. Afterwards, when they had re- 
ceived both tragedy and comedy from the 
Grecians, they were ſo taken with the 
novelty, that ſatyr for ſome time lay 
nepletted : but coming again into e- 
ſteem, it was added as a Kind of exor- 
dium to comedy, Thus things went on 
for ſome years, till Ennius aroſe, endued 
with wit and true poetic fire, who ob- 
ſerving how ſond the people were of ſee- 
ing the vices of mankind expoſed upon 
the ſtage, thought a poem on the ſame 
ſubject, without the decoration of ſcenes 
and action, might have the ſame effcet, 
Accordingly he attempted ſatyrs in the 
ſame form we now fee them, only he did 
not confine himſelf to the hexameter, 
but made uſe of all forts of meaſure. 
The remains we have of this poet are 
noble indications of the ftrength of his 
enius; and Horace and Virgil have 
n what opinion they had of his 
writings by borrowing ſo much from 
them, After Ennius ſucceeded Pacurvius ; 
but his works are all loſt, excepting ſome 
ſragnents, and thoſe of uncertain autho- 
rity. Next came Lucilius, of whom 
a we have ſome fragments remaining: 
but his excellencies and imperfections are 
very amply ſct forth by Horace, whoſe 
words we have no occafion to cite here. 
t muſt be allowed, however, that one 
ſpecies of ſatyr owes its perfection to 
Horace, as another does to ſuvenal. A 


third kind was the Varronian or Menip- | 


pean ſatyr, fo called from Menippus, a 
cynic philoſopher among the Grecians, 
whoſe doftrine Yarrow followed. It was a 
ſort of medley, conſiſting of not only all 
kinds of verie, but of verſe and proſe 
mixed together ; a ſpecimen of which we 
have in Petronius's Satyricon, We have 
none of Varro's poetical works remain- 
ing, except ſome ſmall fragments ; which 
is the more to be lamented, conſidering 


the character Quintilian gives of him, | 


that he was the moſt learned of all the 
Romans, The word ſatyr was anciently 
taken in a leis reſtrained ſenſe than it is 
at preſent, not only as denoting a ſevere 
poem againſt vice, but as conſiſting of 
precepts of virtue, and the praiſcs of it : 
and even in the ſatyrs, as they are called, 
of Horace, ſuvenal, and Perſius, &c. 
which are principally levelled againſt the 
weakneſs, the follies, or vices of man- 
kind, we find many directions, as well 
as incitements to virtue. Such ſtrokes of 
kerality Hprace is full of; and ig Juve- 
© e 
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nal they occur very frequently. Albof 
them ſometimes correct vice like moral-, 


iſts, we __ „like divines rather than 
ſatyriſts. ith reſpect to the nature 
and different ſpecies of it, ſatyr, in gene- 
rat, being a poem deſigned to reprove 
the follies and vices of mankind, is two- 
fold, either the jocoſe, as that of Ho- 
race, or the ſerious, like that of Juvee 
nal; the former hidden, the latter open: 
that generally makes ſport with vice, and 
expoics it to ridicule; this probes it to 
the bottom, and puts it to the torture: 
and fo far is it from not deſerving the title 
of ſatyr, as ſome pretend, that it ſeems ra- 
ther a more noble ſpecies of it ; and the 
genteel ſtrokes of Horace, how ingenious 
toever, are leſs affecting than the poetic 
rage and conmendable zeal of Juvenal. 
They both agree in being pungent and 
cutting, yet are diſtinguiſted by very evi- 
dent marks. The one is pleafant and 
facetious, the other angry and auſtere: 
the one ſmiles, the other ſtorms: the 
foibles of mankind are the object of one, 
their crimes are the ohject of the other: 
the former is always in the pleaſing ſtyle, 
the latter genetally in the ſublime: that 
abounds wich wit only, this adds to the 
ſalt hitterneſs and acrimony, Either 
kind of fatire may be writ in the dial 
or epiſtolary manner; and we have — 
ſtances of both forms in Horace, Juve- 
nal, and Perſius. As ſome of Horace's, 
which are called fatyrs, are as truly 
epiſtles; ſo many of his epiſtles might as 
well be called ſatyrs: for example, Qui 
fit Mecenes, &c. might, with equal rea- 
fon, be reckoned am ang the epiſtles; 
and Prima dia, mibi, &c. among the 
diſcourſes or ſat yrs. | $4 
The chief ſatyriſts among the ancients. 
are Horace, Juvenal, and Perſius ; thoſe 
among the moderns, Regnier and Bi- 
leaw in French; arid Dryden, Oldham, 
Rocheſter, Buckingham, Pope, Young, 
Phillips, &e. among the-Engliſh, | 
SAUCISSE, or Sause, in the 
military art, a long train of powder, 
ſewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, abous 
two inches in diameter, ferying to ſet fire 
to mines. I here are uſually two ſauciſ- 
ſes extended from the chamber of the 
mine to the place where the engineer 
ſtands ; that in caſe one ſhould fail, the. 
other may take eſſect. | WEL 
SAUCISSON, in fortification, a maſs - 


of large branches of trees bound together, 
and differing only from a faſcine, 5 
this is compoſed of- ſmall branches 
twi 8. 4 . 
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SAU 
.SAVIN, Sabina, in en, a ſpecies 
J 


of junſper, and famous as an hyſteric. and 
atfenuant ; and, indeed, it promotes the 
diſcharge by "urine, and the menſes, 
more foreibly than fafcly, if not under 
* eateful management. 
' SAVIOUR, an appellation peculiarly 
given to Jeſus, Chriſt, as being the true 
Meſſiah, and Saviour of the world. 
Order of St. SAVIOUR, a religious or- 
der in the Romiſn church, founded by St. 


Pridpet, about the year 1345; and fo 


called from its being pretended that our 


Saviour himfelf diftated to the foundreſs 


its conſtitutions and rules, 

„ SAUNDERSON, Dr. N1c n6- 
LAS, a celebrated proſeſſor of the mathe- 
matics in the univerlity of Cambridge, 
was born in January 1682, at Thuriſton, 
in Yorkſhire, where his father had a ſmall 
eſtate, and a place'in the exciſe. When 
he was a year old the ſmall- pox deprived 
him of his fight; and alſo of his cyes, 
which came away in the abſceſs, and 
hence he retained no more idea of light 
and colours than if he had been born 
blind. Yet bring early ſent to the irce- 
ſchool at Periniffon, he there laid the 
foundation of that knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, which he af- 
terwards improved o far, as to be able 
perfectly to underſtand the works of Ar- 
chimedes, Euclid, and Diaphontus, when 
read to him in the original Greek. On 
his leaving the prammax-*{chool, his fa- 
ther began to iff, 
and here his genius firſt appeared; he 
was ſoon capable of working the common 
queſtions, of making long calculations 
by the help of his memory, and of form- 
ing new rules to bimſelf for the more 
readily ſolving of ſuch problems as are 
frequently propoſed to Icarners, rather to 
perplex than inſtruct. When eighteen 
years of age, he was introduced to the 
acquaintance of Richard Weſt, of Under- 
bank, Eſq; This gentl-man generouſly 
took the pains to inſtruct him in the 
principles of algebra and gcometry; and 
ſdon aftcr Dr. Nettlctom took the ſame 

ains with bim; and to theſe gentiemen 
he owed his introduction into tlie mathe- 
matical ſciences 5 they inſtructed him b 
the ſenſe of feeling, furniſned him wit 
books, and often read and expounded 
them to him; but he ſoon cxcelled his 
maſters. His cagerneſs for learning grow- 
ig with him, his father reſolved to en- 

brage it, and ſent him to a private aca- 
demy at Artercliff, near Sheffield: but 


logie and metaphylics, the principal 


ruct him in arithmetic ; 


þ 


p 
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learnlug of that ſchool, were not agtee- 
able to his genius; he therefore made 
but a ſhort ſtay. He now proſecuted his 
ſtudies at home withont a maſter. His 
father having a numerons family, af 
length grew uneaſy at the charge of * 
ing him, His own inclinations led him 
to Cambridge; but the expence of an 
edacation there was a difficulty not to be 
ſurmounted, At laſt it was reſolved that 
he ſhould try his fortune there, but in a 
way very uncommon, not, as a ſcholar, 
but as a maſter; for his friends obſerying 
that he was peculiarly happy in con- 
veying his ideas to, others, LY he 
would teach the mathematics with credit 
even in the univerſity. Accordingly Mr. 
ſoſhua Dunn, a fellow-commoner in 
Chriſt-college, brought him to Cam- 
bridge in 1707, when he was twenty-five 
re of age; and he reſided in the col- 
ege with his friend, without being ad- 
mitted a member. The ſocicty, pleaſed 
with ſo extraordinary à guelt, allotted 
him a chamber, and allowed him e 
privilege that could be of advantage to 
him. But he ſtill laboured under many 
diftculties; he was young, and without 
a fortune, and though uniaught himfelf, 
was to teach philephy in an uniretſty 
where it reigned in the greateſt perſre- 
tion. The Principia Mathematica, Optics," 
and Ariubmerice Univerſatis of Sir Iſuae 
Newton, were the foundations of his ee. 
tures, and afforded hin a noble field tor” 
the diſplay of his genius; and great 
crowds came to hear à blind man fpeak 
lectures on optics, diſcourſe on the na- 
ture of light and colours, explain the 
theory of viſion, the effect of glaſſes, the 
phenomenon of the rainbow, and other 
objecis of ſight. This muſt appear ex- 
tiemely ſurpriſing; but if we conſider that 
this ſcience is altogether explained by lines, 
and is ſubject to the rules of geometry, it 


is not difficult to conceive that he might 


become a maſter of theſe tubjects. As he 
jnſlructed youth in the principles of the 
Newtonian philoſophy, he ſoon beeame' 
acquainted with its incomparable author, 
who had ſeveral years before leſt the uni- 
verſity, and frequently converſed with 
him on the moſt difficult parts of his 
works: he allo lived in friendſhip with 
the other eminent mathematicians of the 
age, Halley, Cotes, De Moivre, &e. 
Upon Mr. Whiſton's removal from the 


profeſſorſhip of the mathematics in the 


unvicrlity of Cambridge, Mr, Saunder- 
ſon's mathematical merit was fo ſuperior 
to that of any of his competitors, that 

| g an 
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an extraordinary ſtep was taken in his 
favour; in order to qualiſy him with a 
ee which the ſtatutes require, the 
heads of colleges applicd to the duke of 
Somerſet, their chancellor, who procured 
a maridate from. queen Anne for con- 
ferring on him the degree of maſter of 
arts, and he was then choſen Lucaſian 
profeſſor of the mathematics in Novem- 
ber 1711; When he began with an inau- 
ration ſpeech, in very elegant Latin, 
and a ſtyle truly Ciceronlan. He conti- 
nued at Chriſt's college till 1723, when 
he took a hotiſe in Cambridge, and ſoon 
after marricd a daughter of the reverend 
Mr. Dickens, rector of Boxworth in 
Cambridgeſhire, by whom he had a ſon 
and a daughter. In 1728, when the 
univerſity was honoured with a viſit from 
George II. that prince was pleaſed to ex- 
preſs bis deſire of ſecing ſo remarkable a 
perſon ; and accordingly Mr. Saunderſon 
waited on his majeſty in the ſenate-honſe, 
where, by the royal fayour, he was crea- 
ted doctor of laws. Mr. Saunderſon had 
great uit and vivacity in converſation, 
and was an excellent companion. He 
had a particular regard to truth, and was 
ſuch an enemy to diſguiſe, that he thought 
it his duty to ſpeak his thoughts at all 
with unreſtrained freedom. Hence 
his ſentiments on men and opinions; his 
friendſhip or diſregard, were expreſſed 
without reſerre: but this ſincerity raiſed 
many enemics. He at firſt acquired 
molt of his ideas by the ſenſe of feeling; 
and this, as is commonly the caſe with 
the blind, he enjoyed in great perfection. 
Yet he could not, as ſome are faid to have 
done, diſtinguiſh colours by that ſenſe ; 
for after having made repeated trials, he 
uſed to ſay, it was pretending to impoſ- 
ſibilities, But he could with preat nicety 
and exactneſs obſerve the leaſt degree of 
roughneſs or defect of poliſh in a furface. 
Thus, in a ſet of Roman medals, he diſ- 
tinguiſhed the genuine from the falſe, 
though they had been counterfeited with 
ſuch exaCtneſs as to deceive a connoiſſeur 
who had judged by the eye. By the 
ſenſe of feeling, alſo, he diſtinguiſhed 
the leaſt variation in the atmoſphere : 


and the author of his life ſays, that he 


has been ſeen in a garden, when obſerva» 
tions have been making on the ſun, to 
take notice of every cloud that interrupted 
the obſervation, alraoſt as juſtly as they 
who could fee it. He could alſo tell when 
any thing was held near bis face, or 
when he paſſed by a tree at no great diſ- 

ce, provided the air was cahm, merely 

Vor. Iv, ; 
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| by the different impulſe of the air on. lis 
face. * His ear was alfo equally exact; he 
could readily diſtinguiſh to the fiſth part 
of a note: by the quickneſs of this ſenſe 
he could judge of the ſize of a room, and 
of his diſtance from the wall; and if he 
ever walked over a pavement in courts, ' 
piazzas, &c. which reflected a ſound, and 
was afterwards conducted thither again, 
he could exaQthy tell in what part of the 
walk he ſtood, merely by the note it 
ſounded. He had —. a healthy 
conſtitution, but too ſedentary a life at 
length brought on a numbneſs in his 
limbs, which at laft ended in the mortifi- 
cation of one of his feet, of which he 
died the rgth of April 2739, in the fifty- 
ſeventh year of his age. 

* SAVOY, a fovereign ducky of Eu- 
rope, ſituate between France and Italy, 
bounded on the north by the lake of Ge- 
neva; on the eaſt by the Alps, which 
part it from Piedmont and Vallaisz; 
on the welt by the river Rhone, which 
divides it from Brugey and Breſſe; and 
on the ſouth by Dauphiny, and part of 
Piedmont. It is 83 miles in length, 


— 


and 68 in breadth. The air is cold on 


account of the high mountains, which 
are almoſt always covered with ſnow. 
But the ſoil is tolerably fertile, and ſup- 
plies the inhabitants with the neceſſaries 
of life. They have indeed no ſuperflui- 
ties, for they can ſpare nothing to their 
neighbours but cheſnuts and turnipse 
Some of the mountains, which are co- 


ered with ſnow in the winter, yield good 


paſture in the ſummer, which feed a great 
number of cattle. Th-re is plenty of 
ame, and among the reſt are ſtags, fal- 
[4 Boy roe-bucks, wild boars, beats, 
and marmots, white hares, and red or 
grey partridges, wood-hens, pheaſants, 
and the like. There are ſeveral lakes 
which are full of fiſk. The principal ri- 
vers are the Iſere, the Arche, and the 
Arya. The inhabitants are laborious, ſo- 
ber, good ſoldiers, and faithful ſubjects. 
The duke, their ſovereign, is alſo king 
of Sardinia. ; 

SAW, an inſtrument which ſerves to 
cut into pieces feveral ſolid matters, as 
wood, ſtone, ivory, &e. The beſt ſaws 
are of tempered ſteel ground bright and 
ſmooth; thoſe of iron are only hammer- 
hardened : hence the firſt, befrdes their 
being ſtiffer, are likewite found ſmootker 
than the laſt. They are known. to be 
well hammered by the ſtiff. bending of 
the blade; and to be well and evenly 


ground, by their bending equally in 2 
= - 8 * 
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bow. The edge, in which me the teeth, 
is always thicker than the back, becauſc 
the back is to follow the edge. The 
teeth are cut and ſharpened with a trian- 

ular file, the blade of the ſaw being firſt 
Axed in a whetting block. After they 
have been filed the teeth are ſct, that is, 
turned ont of the right lige, that they 
may make the kerf or ſiſſe the wider, 
that the back may follow the better. 
The teeth are always ſet ranker for coarſe 
cheap ſtuff than for hard and fine, be- 
cauſe the ranker the teeth are ſet the 
more (tnff is loſt in the kerf. The ſaws 
by. which marble, and other ſtones are 
cut, have no tecth ; theſe are generally 
very large, and are ſtretehed out and 
held even by a frame, The workmen 
who make the greateſt uſe of the ſaw, are 
the ſawyets, carpenters, joiners, cabi- 
net-makers, eboniſts, ſtone-cutters, car- 
vers, ſculptors, &c. The lapidaries too 
hare their ſaw, as well as the workers in - 
mokie ; but theſe bear little reſemblance 
to the common-ſaw. But of all mecha- 
nics, none have ſo many ſaws as the 
joiners 3 the chief are as fotlow; the 
pitz-faw, which is a l two-handed 
ſaw, uſed to ſaw timber in pits; this is 
chiefly uſed by the ſawyers. The whip- 
ſaw, which is alſo, two handed, uſed in 
ſawing ſuch large pieces of ſtuff as the 
hand-ſaw- will not cafily reach. The 


- hand-ſaw, which is made for a ſingle 


man's uſe, of which there arc various 
kinds; as the bow or frame-ſaw, which. 
is furniſhed with cheeks: by the twiſtcd 
cords which paſs from the upper parts of 
theſe cheeks and the tongue in the mid- 
dle of them, the upper ends are drawn 
eloſet together, and the lower ſet further 
apart. Ihe tenon- ſaw, which being ver 
thin, has a back to keep it from ben 
ing. The compaſs ſaw, which is very 
fmall, and its teeth uſually not ſet 2 its 
uſe is to cut à round; or any other com- 
paſs-kerf : hence the edge is made broad 
and the back thin; that it may have a 
compaſs to turn ig. The ſurgeons alſo 
we a ſuw to cutoff bones ; this mould be 
very ſmall and light, in order to be ma- 
naged with the greater eaſe and freedom, 
— EN I wy ens 
ex quiſitely ſharpened, to n s way 
more gently, and vet with gut expedi- 
riou, in eutting off legs, arma, Nc. 


SAW- FISH, Jchttyology a ſpecies 
ol ſqualus, with the roltrum very long, 
flat, and dentated on both ſides. It is 
one of the moſt ſingular animals of the 
fifa kind, and graws to a conſiderable 
ſ12;, being often mots Chau twelve fect 
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in length, including the ro ſtrum, and 
very thick in proportion: the head is 
large, and terminates in a bony roſtrum, 

three or four feet, or more, in length, 

and furniſhed all along, on both ſides, 

with very long, robuſt, and ſharp teeth, 
or denticulations. 

* SAXE, Maurice, count De, war- 
ſhal-general of the eamps and forces of 
France, one of the greateſt gencrals of 
the 18th century, was born at Dreſden, 
the gth of December, 1636. He was the 
natural fon of Frederic Auguſtus 11, 
elector of Saxony, king of Poland, and 
grand duke of Lithuania, and the coun- 
tels Aurora of Koningſmarc. At his 


leaving the cradle, he was delighted with 


the noiſe of drums and trumpets; in pto · 
portion as he adyanced in years, he ran 
with extreme eagerneſs to ſee the troops 


exerciſed; and, at his return to his 


apartment, ſent for children of his oun 
age, with whom he imitated in minia- 
ture, what he had ſeen executed at large. 
He would not hear ſtudy or Latin men- 
tioned ; but horſes and fencing took v 
all his thoughts. His preeeptor had cven 
the greateſf difficulty in the world to 
make him learn to read and write, and 
there was no other —_— making him 
ſtudy in the morning, but promiſing that 
he ſhould ride in the afternoon. The 
count de Saxe at length followed the 
elector in all his military expeditions. At 
12 2 of age, he was at the ſiege 
Liſle, in the character of adjutant- gene- 
ral to the count of Schullemberg, gend. 
ral of the Saxon troops, and ſeycral 
times mounted the trenches both of the 
city and citadel, under the eye of the 
king his father, who admired his intre- 
pedity, of which he gave equal prooſs 
the following year, where he was twice 
in danger of being flain. On the rith 
of September, 170g, he performed pro» 


| digies of valour at the bloody battle of 


alplaquet. Ihe campaign of 1716 was 
not leſs glorious with reſpect to him; for 
the duke of „ and prince Eu · 
one publicly applauded him. In 1777, 
he followed the king of Poland to Stra- 
ſand, where he ſwam acroſs a river, 
within ſight of the enemy, with a piſtol 
in his hand, and during his paſſage ſaw 
three officers, and above twenty ſoldiers, 
fall by his fide, without 'ſeething moved 
at his danger. At his return to Dreſden. 
the king made him raiſe a regiment of 
horſe, on which he ſpent the winter in 
teaching that regiment ſome new evolu- 
tions he had invented, and the next ycar 
led them ageinlt the Swelles, On . 
2 


where his regiment, with which he thrice 


Stralfund, which was defended by Charles 


Ferdinand, duke of Courland, falling 


to ohtain the ſovereignty of that duchy. 


tion, ſhe herſelf went to Riga and Peterſ- 
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IG 
zoth of December, 1212, he was preſent 
at the Hoody battle of Gadelbuſeh, 


charged the, encmy, fuffered greatly. 
Aiter that campaign, he married Victo- 
ria, the young counteſs of Loben, a very 
amiable lady with a great ſortune ; hut 
after having one fon by her, who died 
zoung, he had his marriage diſſolved in 
1721, He continued to diſtingoiſh him- 
ſelf in the war againtt the Swedes, and, 
in December, 1715, was at the ſiege of 


XII. in perſon, when the deſire of ſecing 
that hero made him expoſe himſclf, by 
being one of the firſt in all attacks, ti 

having taken an horn-work, he bad the 
ſatisſaction he wanted. He afterwards 
ſerved in a campaign in Hungary, under 
prince Eugene, againſt the 'Turks; and, 
at his return to Poland, in 1918, the 
king made him a knight of the White 
Eagle, In 1720, he went to France, 
where the duke of Orleans, regent of 
the kingdom, made him marſhal of the 
camp; and having obtained the conſcnt 
of his Poliſh majeſty for his ſcrving in 
France, he purchaſed, in 1722, a Ger- 
man regiment, which bas fince borne his 
name. To this. regiment he taught a 
i exerciſe; and the count de Saxe, 


during his, reſidence in France, learned 
ortification and mathematics, till prince 


dangerouſly ul, he reſolved to endeavour 


For this purpoſe he went to Mittaw, 
where he was rec ived with open arms by 
the ſtates, and had afterwards ſeveral 
priyate interviews with the ducheſs dow- 
Ager, Who falling in love with him, 
made uſe of all her intereſl to promote 
his deſign; and on the sth of July, 
1726, bo count de Saxe was unani- 
moufly elected to ſucceed duke Ferdinand 
in the duchy of Courland and Semigal- 
la. The, ducheſs dowager was Anna 
Iwanowna, the ſecond daughter of the 
czar Iwan Alexiowitz, the brother of 
Peter the Great; and this prinecſs fo 
warmly eſpouſed his intereſt, that the 
Moſcovites and Poles oppoſing his clec- 


burg, where ſhe redoubled her ſolſeita- 
tions in favour of his election; and there 
is, no doubt but he might have ſhared 
with her the thrane of Moſcovy, to 
which ſhe was afterwards raiſed, had not 
their marriage been broken off by an in- 
trigue which was diſcovered between him | 


ſtant, the count de Saxe's affairs declined 3 
and in 1729, he was obliged to return to 
Paris. It is remarkable, that the count, 
whiſe in Courland, writing to France 
tor a ſupply of men and money, made- 
moiſelle Le Couvreur, a celebrated” ac- 
treis, pledged her jewels and plate, and 
{cnt him the ſum of forty tf ouſand lirres. 
The count de Saxe, at his return to Pa-" 
ris, applied himſelf again to the ſtudy of 
mathenatics and to mechanics. In 1732, 
he refuſed the command of the Polith - 
army offered him by the king his bro- ' 
ther, aud diſtiaguiſhed himfelf on the 
Rhine, under the command of the duke 
of Berwick, particularly at the lines of 
Eclingen, and the fiege of Philipſburg, 
alter which he was made lieutenant- ge- 
neral. A war being kindled on the death 
of the emperor Charles VI. the count de 
Saxe took the city of Prague by ſtorm, 
on the 26th of — 1741, and 
afterwards f gra and Elebogen. He at 
length raiſed a regiment of Ulans, 
brought back the marſhal de Broglio's 
army to the Rhine, and made himtelf 
malter of the lines of Lauterburg. He 
was made marſhal of France, ' on the 
zeth of March, 1744, and was com- 
mander in chief of the army in Flanders, 
when, by his vigilance, he reduced the 
army of the allics to a ſtate of iunnction. 
Vn the 21th of May, 1745, he gained 
— battle of Fontenoy, and followed 
that victory by taking Tournay, Gbentf! 
Bruges, — Oltend, Reads &. * 
and when the campaign was thought to de 
concluded, took Bruiſels, on the 26th of 
February, 1746. In the next campaign, 
he gained the battle of Ronconx, "The 
French king rewarded his ſueteſs on the 
12th of January, 1747, by making him 
marſhal general of his camps and forees. 
i he Dutch now trembled, and on the 3th 
of May following, created prince Wil- 
liam of Naſſau ſtadtholder $5 but the mar- 
Mal de Saxe marched into Zealand, and 
gained the battle of Lawfeldt, on the 
24 of July following; he approved the 
liege of Bergen-op-Zoom, which was 
taken by M. de Lowendabl,” and made 
himtelf maſter of the city of Mzcſtricht, 
on the 7th of May, 1748. This great 
ſucceſs was followed a peace, con- 
civded at Aix-lx Chapelle, the 18th of 
October following, the marſhal de Saxe 
afterwards reſided at Chambord, an el- 
tate given him by the French Ring; and 
ſome time after went to Berlin, where ho 
was magnificently received by the king bf 


ayd one of her women. From that in- 


Pruſſia, who ſpent ſeveral nights in con- 
82 verung 
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verſing with him. At laſt, in the midſt 
of wealth and honour, and in the enjoy- 
ment of the higheſt reputation, he died, 
at Chambord, after an illneſs of nine 
days, on the zoth of November, 1750, 
aged 54. Being educated in the Lutheran 
religion, and dying of the fame perſua- 
ſion, the clergy of France refuſed to al- 
low him chriſtian burial, on which - his 
body was carried to Straſburg, and depo- 
ſited in the new church dedicated to St. 
Thomas. 

SAXIFRAGE, in hotany, a genus of 

lants, with a roſaccous Rlower, conliſt- 
ing of fire plane ovated petals : the fruit 
is an unilocular captule, of an oval form, 
containing a great many ſeeds. The tu- 
beroſities at the root of the white flower- 
ed ſaxifrape are kept in the ſhops under 
the name of ſaxifrage ſeeds ; they are 
diuretic and attenuant; and therefore 
good in nephritic caſes and obſtructions 
of the menſes and viſcera: ſome allo re- 
commend them in the jaundice and 
dropſy. 

* SAXONY, a very large country of 
Germany, divided into three pats, 
namely, the circle of Upper Saxony, the 
circle of Lower Saxony, and the duchy 
of Saxony. "The gqiicic of Upper Saxony 
contains ſeveral territories, governed by 
particular princes, and is bounded on the 
E. by Pruſſia, and a part of Poland and 

Sileſia on the S. by Bavaria, Bohemia, 
and the circle of Franconia, on the W. 
by the circle of the Upper Rhine and 
that of Lower Saxony, on the N. by the 
Baltic ſca, and the circle of Lover Sax- 
ony. Ihe eleQor of Saxony is the dirce- 
tor. It comprehends the clectoral circle 
of Saxony, the principality of Anhalt, 
the landgravate of Thuringia, the mar- 
- gravate of Miſnia, the marche of Bran- 
. denburg, and the duchy of Pomerania, 
and theſe again are ſubdivided into many 
leſſer diſtricts. The circle of Lower 
Saxony is bounded on the N. by the Bal- 
tic ſea and the duchy of Sleſwick, on the 
W. by the German Ocean and the circle 
of Weſtphalia, on the 8 by the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, and the circle of Up- 

per N which alſo bounds it on the 
FE. The directors of this cirele are the 
"dukes of Magdeburg, Bremen, and of 

Brunſwick-Lunenburg. It comprehends 
the archbiſhopric of Magdeburg, the 
| biſhopric of Hildetheim, the archbiſhop- 

ric of Bremen, the biſhopric of Halber- 
ſtadt, the biſhopric of Schwerin, the 
 bifhopric of Ratgburg, the biſhopric of 
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Lubeck, and the bifhopric of Slefwick, 
All which have been fecularized, cx 
Lubeck and Hildeſheim. The other terri. 
torics are the duchies of Brunſwick -L». 
nenburg, Lawenburg, and Mecklenturp; 
the principality of Verden, the - counties 
of Reinſtcin, and Blanburg, as alſo the 
free cities of Hamburg, Lubeck, Cof. 
lar, Mulhauſen, and North-hauſen, 
which ſee in their proper places. The 
duchy of Saxony is bounded on the N, 
by the margravate of Brandenburg, on 
che E. by Lower Lufatia, on the 8. by 
Miſnia, and on the W. by the ptincipa- 
lity of Anhalt. It is 75 miles in leneth, 
and 62 in breadth, and is a very fertile 
and trading country, abounding in mincs, 
It is cut into two unequal parts by the 
river Flb, This is commonly called the 
electoral circle of Saxony, and Wirtem- 
berg is the capital. 

SAY or Sax, in commerce, a kind 
of ſerge, or woollen-ftuſi, much uſed 
abroad for linings, and by the religious 
for ſhirts: with us it is uſed for aprons 
by ſeveral forts of artificers, being uiually 
dyed green. 

SCABIOUS, in botany, a plant with 
a floſculous flower, cach floſcule being 
monopetalous and tubular, and lightly 
divided into four or five ſegments at the 
limb: there is no pericaypium ; the ſeeds, 
which are fingle atter cach floſcule, be- 
ing crowned with their proper cups, and 
contained in the common receptacle. 

1he leaves of feabious ſtand tecom- 
mended as apericnt, ſudorific, and ex- 
pectorant; but the preſent practice has 
little dependence on theſe virtues. 

SCAFFOLD, among bvilders, an aſ- 
_— of planks and boards, ſuſtained 
by treſſels and pieces of wood fixed in 
the wall; 'whereon maſons, bricklayers, 
&c. ſtand to work in building high 
walls, &c. and plaſterers, in plaftering 
ceilings, &c. 

Scaffold alſo denotes a timber-work 
raiſed in the manner of an amphitheatre, 
for the more commodious viewing'any 
ſhow or ceremony: it is alſo uſed for a 
little ſtage, raiſed in ſome public place 
| whereon to behead criminals. © 

SCALA, in anatomy, a name given 
to two canals in the cochlca of the car, 

SCALA, in architeQure, the ſame 
with ſtair-caſe. 

SCALADO, or ScALADE, in the 
art of war, a furious aſſault made on the 
wall or rampart of a city, or other forti- 
fied place, by means of ladders, without 
1 care 
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lok, carrying on works in form to ſecure the 
ept n. 

rtl. SCALE, a mathematical inſtrument, 

L. u- conſiſting of ſereral lines drawn on wood, 

WP; braſs, —— &c. and variouſly divided, 
les . according to the purpoſes it is intended 
the to ſerve; whence it acquires various de- 
of. nominations, as the plain- ſcale, diago- 

ſen, nal-ſcale, plotting-ſcale, Gunter's-ſcale, 
he &c. N 

N. Con ſiruction ond uſe of the Plain. Sc Ax x. 
on The plain-ſcale is an inſtrument much 
by uſed in navigation, &. tor ſolving the 
Pa ſeveral caſes of ſailing. See Newigation. 

th, SCALE, Scala, in mulic, a denomi- 
ile nation given to the arrangement of the 
cg, | ſix ſyllables invented by Guido Aretine, 
he ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, called allo gam- 
he mut. Sce Gammut, 

5h lt bears the name ſeale (i. e. ladder) be- 


cauſe it repreſents a kind of ladder, by 
means whereof, the voice riſes th acute, or 
deſcends to grave; each of ſix ſyllables he- 
ing, as it were, one ſtep of the Jadder. 
Scale is alſo uſed for a fcries of ſounds 
; riſing or falling towards acutenets or gra- 
vity, from any given pitch of tune, to 
the greateſt diſtance that is fit or practi- 
cable, through ſuch intermediate d<grees 
as make the ſucceſſion moſt agreeable 
and perfect. and in which we have all 
the harmonical intervals moſt commo- 
diouſiy divided. See Interval. 
This ſcale is otherwiſe called an uni- 


verſal ſyſtem, as including all the parti- | 


- cular ſyſtems belonging to muſic. Sec 

 Opſtem. 

_ - Origin and Conflruftion of the SCALE of 
Mie. Every concord or harmonical 
interval is reſolvable into a certain num - 
ber of degrees or parts; the octave, for 

jnſtance, into three great tones, two leſs 
tones, and two ſemi-tones 3 the greater 
ſixth into two greater tones, one leis tone, 
and two ſemi-tones ; the fifth into two 
greater tones, one leſs tone, and one 
ſemi · tone; the fourth into one greater 
tone, one leſs tone, and one ſemi-tone ; 
the greater third into one greater tone, 
and one leſs tone; and the leſſer third 
into one greater tone and one leſs tone. 
It is true, there are variety of other in- 
tervals or degrees, belides greater tones, 
lefs tones, and ſemi-tones, into which 
the concords may be divided ; but theſe 
three are preferred to all the reſt, and 
theſe three alone are in uſe. Farther, it 
is not _—_ or progreſſion of theſe 
degrees that will produce melody; a 
number, for inſtance, of greater tones, 
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will make no muſic, becauſe no number 
of them is equal to any«concord, and the 
lame 15 trus of the other degrees ; there 
is a neceflity, therefore, of mixing the 
degrees to make muſic, and the mixture 
mult he ſuch, as that no two of ho 
ſame Kind be ever next each other. 
Concord - 

A natural and agrecable order of theſe 
degrees, Mr. Maicoim gives us in the fol- 
lowiag diviſion of the interval of an oc- 
tuve, wherein (as all the leſſer concords 
are contained in the greater) the diviſions 
of all the other ſimple concords are con- 
tained. Under the ſerics are the degrees 
between each term, and the next. In 
the fir!t ſeries, the progreſſion is by the 
| 75 w ; in the latter, by the greater 
third. 

Great ad. gr. 3d. 4th. sth. 6th. 7th. Sth. 


Now the ſy hem of oftave contatting 
all the original concord, and the com- 
pound concord being only the ſums of 
the octave and ſome leſs concord; it is 
evident that, if we would have the ſeries 
of d:grees continued beyond an octava, 
there to be continued in the ſame order 
through a ſecond as through the firſt oc- 
tave; and fo on through a third and a 
fourth octave, &c. aud ſuch a ſeries is 
what we call the ſcale of mulic. 

Of this there are two different ſpecies 
according as the leſs or greater third, or 
the leſs or greater ſixth are taken in; for 
both can never ſtand together in relation 
to the ſame key or fundamental, fo as 
to make an harmonical ſcale. But, if by 
either of theſe ways, we aſcend from a 
fundamental or given ſound to an octave, 
the ſuceeſſion will be melodiops, though 
the two make two different ſpecies of 
melody. Indeed, every note is diſcerned 
with regard to the next ; but cach of them 
is concord to the fundamental, except 
the ſecond and ſeventh, In continuing 
the ſeries there are two ways of compound 
ing the names of the ſimple interval with 
the oddave; thus a greater or leſſer tone, 


or {emi-tone, above an oQave, or two ac» 
| las, 
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taves, &e. or to call them by the num- 
ber of degrees from the fundamental, as 
pinth, tenth, Ec. 

'In the rwo ſcales above, the ſeveral 
terms of the ſcale are cx pre lled, by the 
proportionable ſections of a ling repre- 
tented by 2. the key or fundamental of 
the ſeries, If we would have the ſeries 
expreſſed in whole numbers, they will 
ſtand as follows, in each whereof the 

reateſt, number expreſſes the longelt 
21 and the other numbets the reſt in 
order; ſo that, if any number of chords 
be in theſe proportions of length, they 
will expreſs the true degrees and inter- 
vals of the ſcale of muſic, as contained in 
an oQaye coneinnoully divided in the two 
diſſerent ſpecies above- mentioned. 
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This ſcaſe the anticnts called the dia- 
tonic ſeale, becauſc proceeding by tones 
364 {cri tous, 

i he moderns call it ſimply the ſcale, ns 
being ide only one now in uſe; and 
ſomelinics the natural ale, bccauſe its 
degices and their order ate the moſt a- 


-orecable and concinuous, and preferable. 


by the conſent both of ſenſe and rcaton, 
to all other directions ever infliteted. 
"Choſe others are the chromatic and en- 
harmonic ſcales, which, with the dia- 
tronic, made the three ſcales or. genera of 
xxlody of the antieuts. 

The defgn of the ſcale of mylic is to 
£#w how a voice may riſe and fall lefs 
than any harmonical interval, and there- 

vv move from one extreme of any inter- 
val, te the other, in the molt agrecable 
ſneceſſion of iounds. The ſcale, there- 
tore is, @ ſyſtem exhibiting the whole 
principles of muſic ; which are either har- 
manical imervals (commonly called can» 
cords) or concinnons intervals. The firſt 
are the elicntial principles, the other tub- 
4rvievt to them, to make the greater 
vyarict | 
tacks in the ſcale we ave all 
the concord with, their concinnous de- 
© prees;/1o placed as to make the moſt per- 
| 153 ſucceſſion f rounds from any given 
fundamental or-key, avhich is ſuppoled 10 
de reprefensed by 1. It is not to be ſpp» 
: | 7 | 
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poſed that the voice is never to move wy 
and down by any other immediate dit- 
tances than thoſe of the concinnous de- 
grecs ; for tliougli that be the molt uſual 
moyement, yet, to move by harmonigal 
diſtances, as concards, at once, is got 
excluded, but is even abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary. In effect, the degrees were only 
invented for variety's fake, and that we 
might not always move up and down by. 
harmonic intervals, thouph thoſe are the 
molt perfect, the others deriving all their 
1 from their ſub{cryiency to. 
them. 

Add, that beſides the harmonical and 
concinnous intervals, which ate ths im- 
mediate principles of muſic, and ar di- 
rectly appiicd in practice; there arc other 
diſcord relations which happen unavoid- 
nt. in muſic in a kind of accidental and 
indirect manner ; for, in the ſucceſſion of 
the ſevera} notes of the ſcale, there are. 
to be conſidcred, not only the relations of 
theſe that ſucceed others immediately, 
but alſo of thoſe betwixt which other 
notes intervcne, New the immediate ſyc- 
ceſſion may be conduacd fo as to.produce” 
good melody, and yet among the. diſtant, 
notes there may be very gro(s. diſcords 
that wonld not be allowed in immediate 
ſucceſſion, much lefs in conſonance. Thus, 
in the firſt {cries or ſcale above delivers. 
ed, though the progreſſion be melodious, 
as the terms reicr to one common fun-. 
damental, yet are there fexeral.diicords a- 
mong the mutual relations of the terms; 
e, gr. from gth to mth is 32: 46, and 
from the greater ad to the greater 6th is 
27: 40, and from the erbater 2d to 4 ö 
is 27: 32, which are all diſcords; and 
the ſame wil happen in the ſecond ſcæ- 
ries. 


ture, a line divided into equal parts, 
placed at the bottom of a map, #r plan, 
to ſerve as a cominon meaſure for all the. 
parts of the building, or all the diſtances 
aud places of the map. 1 
SCALENE, or Scatrxovs TAI“ 
ANGLE, in geometry, a triangle whoſe 
ſides and angles are une qual. 
SCALENUS, in anatomy, a name 
given to one of the flexors of the neck. 
This muſcle has its origin from the firſt, 
ſecond, and ſometimes the third rib; 
and is inſerted into the apophyſes of the 
vertebrz of the neck, and is by ſome. 
juitly referred to the number of the ele- 
vators of. the thorax. The  ſcalenus is 
frequently diviecd into thieg;parts ; 2 


SCALE, in geography and architec- ö 
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ome anatomical writers have made three 
muſcles of it under the names of the 
firſt, the ſecond, and the third ſcalenus, 
$SCALPEL, in ſurgery, a kind of 
knife uſed in anatomical diſſections aud 
rations in ſurgery. 

SCALPER, or SCALPING-IRON, a 
ſurgeon's inſtrument uſed for ſcraping foul 
carious bones. 

SCAMMONY, in the materia medica, 
a concreted vegetable juice of a plant of 
the ſame name, — of the reſin and 
partly of the gura-kind, of which there 
are two ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of the places from whence they are 


brought. 

The chemical writers have given us 
many preparations of ſcammony, among 
which are a tincture and a reſin ; but the 
ſammony in ſubſtance is preferable to 
either; for they both irritate more, and 

purge leſs ; the rein itſelf given in an 

val doſe with the crude feammony, will 
give fewer ſtools, and thoſe attended 
with worſe gripings. The ancients uſed 
ſcamitaony externally for cutaneous erup- 
tions, and to ſoſten hard tumours ; but 
* is uſed only as a purge. 

SCANDALUM MacwnaTUM, in 
liv, a defamatory ſpeech or writing to 
the injury of a perſon of dignity 3 for 
which a writ that bears the ſame name 
is granted for the recovery of damages. 
By ſtatute, no perſon is either by writ- 
ing or ſpeaking to publiſh any falſe or 
ſantaloys news of any lord, prelate, of- 
firer of The vernment, judge, &c. on 
paſh of impriſonment, till he produce his 
author ; and if the ſame be publiſhed in a 
libel, the publiſher is indictable, and may 
be fined and impriſoned. | 

SCANNING, in poetry, the meaſur- 
ing of a verſe by feet, in order to ſee 
whether or no the quantities be duely ob- 
ſerved. | 

SCANTLING, in ſhip-building, is the 
_ and thickneſs of a piece of tim- 


SCAPE-GOAT, in Jewiſh purlquity, 
the goat which was ſet at liberty on the 
great day of expiation. Set Frprarion. 
SCAPULA, in anatomy, the ſhoul- 
der- blade, a triangular bone, fituated on 
the outſide of the ribs, and common] 
extended from the ſecond to the ſeventh 
rid'; its - 1 oſterior anple, when ir 
is in the leaft ſtraining poſit ion, being 
about three inches from the ſpinal pro- 
cles of the vertebtæ, while the long ſide 
between that angle and the inferior one is 
ſtretched obliquely forward as it deſcends, 


having nothing between it and the ribs 
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| except the thin extremities of ſoche 


muſcles ; but as the ſcapuls advances for- 
wards to its articulation with the arm- 
bone, its diſtance from the ribs increaſes... 
The uſes of the ſcapula are to ſaſtain the 
arms, and join them to the body, to 
ſerve for the inſertion of ſeveral muſcles, 
and to add ſomewhat to the neceſſary de- 
fence of the parts contained withia the 
thorax. | 

SCAPULAR, in anatomy, a name 
given to two pair of arteries and as many” 
veins. The arteries are the external ſca- 
pular artery, whieh is ſent from the ſub- 
clarians to the external parts of the ſca- 
pula, and the internal ſcapular artery, 
which ariſes from the axillary arteries, 
and goes to the parts that lie under the 
ſcapula. The ſcapular veins, which are' 
alſo external and internal, ariſe in like 
manner from the ſubclavians. 

SCAPULAR, or SCAPULARY, 2 
part of the habit of ſeveral religious or- 
ders in the church of Rome, worn over 
the gown; as a- badge of peculiar venera - 
tion for the Bleſſed Virgin. It conſiſts of 
two narrow breadths or flips of cloth, co- 
vering the back and breaſt, and hanging 
down to the ſeet. 

SCAPUS, in architecture, the fuſt or 
ſhaft of a column, 

In botany the ſame word is uſed for 
the ſtrait ſtalk or ſtem of a plant, ſtands 
ing upright like a pillar or column; 

SCAR, or EsCHAR, the ſeam ot 
mark of a wound after it is healed, | 

SCARABEAZLUS, the BNET, in z00« 
logy, 4 numerous genus of inſects, of the 
coleoptera order: the antennæ of the 
beetles are of a clavated figure, and 
longitudinally ; and their eggs all hatch 
into hexapode worms, from which the 
young beetles are afterwards produced. 

SCARIFICA'TION, in ſurgery,” the 
operation of making ſeveral inciftons in 
the (kin by means of laneets, or other 
inſtruments, particularly the cupping in- 
ltrument. See Cupping. r 

With regard to the uſefulneſs of ſcariũ - 
cation, Heiſter obſerves,” that as much 
and as thick blood may be diſcharged this 
way as by phlebotomy, and that 2 a 
quence it mult be equally beneficial in all 
diſorders which require bleeding. Beſides, * 
ſcarification is highly neceſſary in violent 
inflammations, incipient ar confirmed 
mortihcation, peſtilential carbuncles, and 
the like, in order to diſcharge the ſtag- 
nant and vitiated blood, "by making 
many ſmall wounds or inciſions with a 
ſcalpel or lancet. Heiſter alſo thinks 
ſcarification ef the gums, in the tooth- 

ach, 


— 
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ach, may not unfrequently be very uſe- 
ful; as of che eyes in many diſorders, if 
perſormed with caution, 

SCARLET, @ bcautifu] briglit red. 
In painting in water colours, minium 
mixed with a little vermilion produces a 

ood ſcarlet ; but if a flower in 4 juint 
is to be painted of 'a fearlet colour, the 
lights as well as the ſhades ſhould be co- 
vered with minium, and the ſhaded parts 
finiſhed with carmiue, which will produce 
an admirable ſcarlet. Lo dye cloth, ſtutt, 
&c. a ſcarlet, let the ſtuffs be alumed, as 
for crimſon, iu river-water ; boil them for 
two hours, then hang them out a, u hole 
niglit without rinſing ; but in the morn— 
ing rinſe them out. "then, in order to 
dye them, take clean bran-water clean 
ſkimmed, and for every pound of goods 

t in an ounce of pulverized tartar; 

aving firſt mixed one half of it with 
balf an ounce of cochincal, aud when the 
liquor where the remaining half of the 
tartar is has boiled, then put in the 
cochineal, &c. Boil them together, at- 
terwards add half an ounce of aqua jortis, 
in which a ſmall quantity of ial ammo- 
niac (not bigger than a pea) has been 
diſſolved; which mult be put in whey the 
ſtulls have boiled about a quarter of an 
hour; then boil them together for a little 
while, It the liquor cool, aud rinſe out 
the ſlufls. To dye a ſcarlet in grain, 
take ſtale clcar wheat-bran liquor, a ſuf- 
ficient. quantity; alum, three pounds ; 
enter twenty yards of broad-cloth, and 
boil it three hours; cool and walh it; 


take fair water, a ſufsticut quantity; 


hedder or itrawel, a fit quantity; boil 
them weil; cool them with a littie water, 
enter your cloth and make a bright yel- 
Jow ; cool and walh it again ; take frefh 
wheat-bran-liquor, a ſufficient quantity; 
madder, four pounds; enter your cloth 
at a good heat; handle it to à boiling, 


cool and waſb it well: take more treth 
.bran-liquor z cochineal in fine powder, 


- five ounces ; and tartar, three ounces ; 


enter your cloth, and boil an hour or 
more, keeping it under the liquor, then 
cool and waſh it. | 

SCARLET-FEvER, the ſame with mi- 
Mary fever. 

SCAKP, in fortification, the interior 
talus, or ſlope of the ditch next the place, 
at the foot of the rampart. 

SCARP, in heraldry, the ſcarf which 
military commanders wear for «un a- 
ment. ö 


SCAVAGS®, a toll or cuſtom anti 2 
1 


exacted by mayors, (hcritls and bailli 


SCE 


of cities and towns corporate, and of mer 
chant-{trangers, for warcs expoſed and 
offered to ſale within their liberties / 
which was prohibited by 1g Hen. VII. bur 
the city of London ſtill retains this cuf- 
tom. * 
SCENE, cena, in its primary ſenſe, 
denoted a theatre, or the plate whete 
dramatic picces, and other public ſheus 
were exhibited; for it docs not appear 
that the avtient poets were at all acquaint: 
ed with the modern way of changing the 
ſcenes in the difterent parts of the play, 
in order to raiſe the idea of the perſons 
repreſented by the actors being in differ» 
ent places. The original ſcene for acting 
of plays was as Gmple as the repreſenta- 
tions. themſelves; it conſiſted on'y of a 
plain plot of ground proper for the occa- 
lion, which was in ſome degree ſhaded by 
the neighbouring trees, whoſe branches 
were made to meet together, and their 
vacancies ſupplied with boards, ſticks, 
and the like; and to complete the ſhelter, 
theſe were ſor.ctimes covered with {kins, 
and ſomctimes with only the branches of 
other trees newly cut down, and full of 
leaves. Afterwards more artificial ſceney 
or ſcenical repreſentations were intro- 
duced, and paintings ufcd inſtead of the 
objects themſelves, Scenes were then of 
three forts, tragic, comic, and ſatyric. 
The tragic ſcenc repreſented ſtately mage 
nificent edifices, with decorations of ptl- 
lars, ſtatues, and other things ſvitable to 
the palaces of kings : the comic cxhibited 
private houſes with balconics and win- 
dows, in imitation of common buildings : 
and the {a:yi;c was the repreſentation of 
groves, mountains, dens, and other ap- 
p-arances; and theſe decorations either 
turned on pivots, or flid alon grooves, 
as thoſe in our theatres. To keep cloſe 
to nature and probability, the ſcepe ſhould 
never be ſhifted from place to place ia 
the courſe of the play: the ancients were 
pretty {cvere in this reſpect, particularly 
Terence, in ſome of whoſe plays the 
ſcene never ſhitts at all, but the whole is 
tranſacted at the door of ſome old man's 
houſe, whither, with inimitable art, he 
occaſionally brings the actors. The French 
ure pretty ſtrict with reſpect to this rule; 
but the Engliſh pay very little regard to it. 
Scene is alio a part or diviſion of a dra- 
matic poem. Thus plays are divided into 
acts, and acts are again ſub- divided into 
ſcenes; in which ſenſe the ſcene is pro- 
rly the perſons preſent at, or concerned 
in the action on the ſtage at ſuch a time: 


| whenever, therefore, a new actor app ars, 
or 
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et an old one diſappears, the action is 
changed into other hands; and therefore 
a new ſcene then commences. It is one 
of the laws of the ſtage, that the ſcenes 
be well connected; that is, that one ſuc- 
cerd another, in ſuch a manner as that 
the ſtage be never quite empty till the end 
of the act. 
SCENIC Games, among the ancients, 
were entertainments exhibited on the ſce- 
10. or theatre, including plays, dancing, 
aud other theatrical performances 
.SCENOGRAPHY, in perſpective, the 
repreſentation of a body on à perſpetlive 
plane; or a deſcription, thereof in all its 
dimenſions, ſuch as it appears to the eye. 
The ichnography of a building, &c. re- 
preſents its plan, or ground-work ; the 
orthography, is a view of the front, or 
one of its tides; and the ſcenography, is 
view of the whole building, front, Ata, 
ight, and all, raiſed on the geometrical 
plan, To exhibit the. ſcenography bf any 
body, r. Lay down the baſis, ground- 
plot, or plan of the hody, according. to 
the method taught under 1 Per- 
'ſpejue., 2. Upon the ſeveral points of 
12 läd, raiſe the perſpective heights : 
thus will the ſeenpgraphy of the body be 
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mpleted, excepting that a proper ſhade 
Þ's be added. e . 1 
. SCEP: ER, a kind of royal ſtaff, or 
battoon, borne by kings, on Shan occa- 
ons, as ab enſign of e mmand and au- 
r 4 
, 74 Eg in aſtronomy, one of the 
"fix, new conſtellations of the ſouthern he- 
miſphere, conſifting of ſeventecn ſtars. 
*SCEPT CISM, the doctrines and opi- 
nions of the Sceptics, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
tenet was, that all things are uncertain 
jd incomprehenſible-; and that the mind 
: 15 to Aſſent to any thing, but to re- 
main in perpetual doubt and ſuſpence. 
SCHEAT, or SAT, a fixed (tar of 
the ſecond magnitude, in the juncture of 
the leg with the left ſhoulder of Pegaſus, 
'' "SCHEUCHZERIA, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants, having no — 4 2 
fruit conſiſts of three roundiſh compreſſ- 
ed inflated bivalve reflexo-diſtant cap- 
ſules; the ſeed is fingle and oblong; 
there is ſometimes (ix germina, and as 
many capſules, but three is the more na- 
türal and uſual number. 


., SCHISM, a ſeparation, or breaking off 


from communion with any church ; on 
account of ſome difagreement in matters 
of faith or diſcipline. The Romaniſts 


reckon thirty · four ſchiſms in their church, 
and beſtow the name Englich ſchiſm on 
Vor. IV, 


SCH 
the Reformation in this kingdom. Tho 
of the church of England, again, apply 
the term {chiſm to the ſeparation of the 
nonconſormiſts, viz. the Preſbyterians, 
Independants, Quakers, &e. con- 
tend for a further reformation, 71 

SchoLAS IC, geg., ſome- 
thing belonging to the ichools. Scholat- 
tic was a long time a title of honour, at 
firſt only given to ſuch as diſtinguiſhed 
themſelyes by their cloquence in declaim- 
ing, &c. ., After Nero, this appellation 
was beſtowed upon advocates, and after» 
wards it became reſtrained to ſuch as had 
the government of eccletiaſtical ſchools, 
eſtabliſhed under, the firſt race of French 
kings, who iuſtructed the clerks of the 
church firſt in the humanities, then in 
theology» and the liturgy. Amoag the 
Greeks, this was the name of an oſtice or 
dignity anſwering to our divine or theu- 
logue. 23 * 
Scholaſtic divinity is that part or ſpe- 
cies of divinity which clears and diſcuiles 
queſtions by reaion and arguments, in 
which ſenſe it ſtands, in fome meaſure, 
oppoſed to poſitive divinity, which is 
founded. on the authority of fathers, coun- 
cils,, &c. The ſchool - divinity is now 
fallch into the loweſt contempt, and is 
ſcarce regarded any where, but in ſome 
of the univerſities, where they arc ſtill by 
their charters obliged to teach it. ; 

SCHOLIAST, or CoMMENTATOR, 
a grammarian, who writes ſcholia, that is, 
notes, gloſſes, &c. upon antient authors, 
who have written in the learned lan- 

uages. , | M/ Ig 

SCHOLIUM; a note, annotation, or re- 
mark, occaſionally made on ſome paſſagr, 
propolition, or the like. This term is 
much uſed in geometry, and other parts 
of mathe mat iq; where, aſter demonſliat- 
ing a propolition, it is cuſtomary to point 
out how it might be done fome other way, 
or to give fome advice, or precaution, in 
order. to prevent miſtakes, or add ſome 
particular uſe, or application thereof, - 

SCHOOL, a public place, herein the 
languages, humanities, or other arts and 
ſciences ate taught. Ius we fay, gram- 
mar-{chool, writing ſchool, &c. * 

SCHOONER, in navigation; a veſſel 
navigated with two maſts, and tuo large 
boom -fails on the mein and fore-maſts, 
beſides the uſual ſmalk-fails, , They are 
generally built very light, as. being prin- 
cipally intended for ſwiftneſs, apd to feil- 
in ſcas which are ſe ldom frequented with 
ſtormy weather ; ſuch are the latitudes be · 
tween or near the tropics, . 
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of plants, the corolla whereot conhits of 
a ringegs lingle peta}, the tube is of the 
length, of the cup, the limb is erett, the 
ſuperior lip is erect, concave, and quite 
entire, the lower one is tri ſid and obtuſe ; 
the fruit is either a bilocular capſule, or 
there is no pericarpium ; the ſeed is ſingle, 
roundiſh, and fmall. 

SCILANA, in ichthy „a genus of 
fiſhes ; the whole head and covering of the 
gills arc faly, and one of the laminæ of 
theſe coverings ſerrated at the edges; 
the body is compreſſed and broad, the 
back is acute, there are teeth in the jaws 
and fauces, the palate and tongue are 
ſmooth ; there is only one fin on the 
back; which is divided in the mide to 
the very'baſe ; the tail is equal at the ex- 
tremity ; this genus comprehends the um- 
bra and the umbrino. 

SCEARRY, in natural hiſtory, the mat- 
ter which rans down in burning torrents 
from the craters of volcanos, and which 
probably contains mineral and metallic 
particles, it being pondoreus and hard. 

Some or the ſciarri are coarſe, and 


others tine and polithed on the ſurface; | 


ſome of them are black, others grey, 
others reddiſh, and others of the colour 
of iron; and many of them have cover- 
ings of pure ſulphur over their whole ſur- 
tace, They ſeem to be the refolt of ma- 
ny torts of minerals melted together. 

SCIATICA, the Hiy-Govr, a-vio- 
lent and obſtinate pain in the hip, chiefly 
in the joint, where the head of the thigh- 
bone is received into the acetabulum of 
the coxendix. | 

SCIENCE. ia philoſophy, denotes any 
doctrine, deduced from ſclf-evident and 
certain, principles, by a regular demon- 
iſtration. Science may bo properly divid- 
ed as follows: 1. the knowledge of 
things, their conflitutions, properties; 
and operations; this, in a lutle more en- 
larged ſcute ot the word, may be called 
$vcix", ot natural philoſophy; the end of 
which is ſpeculative truth. 

2. The ſkil} of righthy applying theſe 
pp ; the moſt couſiderable ander this 

ead is cthics, which is the ſeeking out 

thoſe rules and mcatures of human actions 
that lead to happineſs, and the means to 
practiſe them; and the next is mecha- 
nics, or the application of the powers of 
natural agents to the uſes of life. 

3- The doctriae of ſigns, the moſt uſu- 
al of which being words, it is aptly enough 
termed logic. 


his, fays Mr. Locke, ſeems to be the 


| 
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SCHWALBEA, in botany, a genus | moſt general, as well as eatural, diviſion. 
ng. For 


| of the objects of our underſtand For 
a man can employ his thoughts about no- 


thing, dut either the contemplation of 
things themſelves for the di!coyery. of 
truth ; or about the things in bis own 


tainment of lis own” ends ; or the ſighs. 
the mind makes ule of, both ia the one 


them for irs clearer information. 
are in themſelves knowable ; actions, as 


and the right uſe of ſigns, in order to 
knowledge, being tote cœlo, diflerent, they 
ſeem to be the three great provinces of 


and diſtin one from another. 

SCIENTIFIC, or ScrexnTIFICAL, 
ſomethmg relating to the pure, ſubiimer 
ſciences 3 or, that abounds in ſcience or 


knowledge. 
SCILLA, SQV1LL, or SrA-ON TOS, 
a plant, with à large bulbous onion- like 
root: from which riſe, firſt, a naked 
ſtalk, bearing ſeveral hexapetalous white , , 


flowers, and afterwards large green Uly- 
like leaves, with a remarkable rib in KA 


on ſandy ſhores in Spain and in the 1 
plied with the roots. . hey ſhould 

clammy juice: ſome are of a reddiftt co- 
ſorts, and hence tlic college allows both 


to be taken promiſcuouſly, - This root is 
to the taſte very nauſcons, intenſely bit- 


ter, and acrimonlous; much handled, it 


, 


exulcerates the ſin. Taken internally, 
it acts as a powerful attenuant and aperi 


expectoration and vrine ; in ſomewbat 
times purgative. 
expcQorants in aſthmatic ones, where the 


ous phiegm, or injured by the imprudent 
ute of opates, 
directs an acetous tincture to be prepared, 
by maceratim a pound of the dry roots in 


to the liquor, preſſed ont, and aſter 
ſettling, poured off from the faxces, one 
twelfth its quantity of proof ſpirit. is ad- 
ded, to prexent its ſoon growing feculept, 
The, college of Edinburgh. orders freſh. 


ſquills, cut in thin ſlices, to be taken in 
4 the 


power, which are his actions, ſor the at- 


and the other, and the right ordering of 
All which three, viz. things, as they, 


they depend on us in order to happineſs ;_ 


the intellectual world, wholly ſcparate 


middle of cach. It. grows ſpontaneouſſy 
vant, from whence we v5 annually ſun- 
choſen large, plump, 'fteſh, and full of a 


lour, and others white, but ng difference _ 
is obſerved in the qualities of the two 


ent: in doſes of a few grains it promotes. 
larger ones, it proves emetic and ſome- 
It is one of the moſt 
certain diuretics in hydropic caſes, and 
tungs or ſtomach are oppreſſed by tenaci- 


The college of London 


ſix pints of vinegar, with a gentle heat: 
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the ſame quantity as the dry in the above 
prefeription, and the maceration to be 
continued, in the ſun's heat, for forty 

A ſcillitic oxymel is obtained by 
boiling a” quart of the acetous tincture 
with three vr four pounds of clarified ho- 
ney, till the mixture acquires the con- 


liltener of u ſyrup. Theſe preparations 


are uſed, as expectorants, in doſes of one, 
two; or three drams, along with cinna- 
mon or ſome other grateful water: where. 
the firſt paſſages are overloaded with viſ- 
cid phlegm, an ounce or more is given at 
onte, to procure a more ſpeedy and cffec- 
tual evacuation by vomit. _ 

+ SCILLY, a cluſter of iſlands and 
rocks, lying about zo miles to the welt of 
Cornwell he largeſt is called St. Mary's, 
and is the beſt cultivated, as well as the 
moſt populous. There are about 1000 
inhabitants in all theſe iſlands, The air 
in general is pretty healthy, though ſea 
fog are more frequent here than in larger 
tracts of land. They Have ſeveral good 
harbours, where ſmall ſhips may ride 
ſafety; but ſome of the rocks are very 
dangerous, as they are hid under water, 
and have been fatal ro many ſhips of 
our dun nation, particularly admiral Sir 
Clautefly Shovel, with three other men 
of war, were ca(t away here, the 22d of Oc- 
tober, 195073 and there were 1000 people 
on board the admiral, ſeveral ofthe gen- 
tlemen of quality, both of Spain and 
England. 72 

SCIOPTIC, a ſphere, or globe of 
wood, with a circylar hole or perforation, 
whetein a lens is placed. It is fo fitted, 
that, like the cye of an animal, it may 
be turned round every way, to be uſed in 
making experiments of the darkened 


room. 

CIK E-FAC IAS, in law, a judicial writ 
moſt commonly iffued to call a perſon-to 
ſhew- canſe to the court whence it iſſues, 
why © execation of a judgment paſled 
ſhould not be made out; as where a plain- 
tiff has "recovered debt or damages in a 
court of record, and does not take out ex- 
ceution in à year and a day after judg- 
ment "recovered; in that caſe, he ſhalt 
have this writ to ſummon the defendant 
to ſhew cauſe why execution ſhould not 
be had againſt him upon the ſaid judę- 
ment; which, if the defendant does not, 
judgment is given, and the plaintiff (hall 
have execution, Where a plaintiff or de- 
fendant dies, execution may not be ſued 
out on a judgment till the writ of ſcite- 
facias is brought, and judgment given 


thereupon, A ſcire-facias mult likewiſe 


N 
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iſſue where Judgment is recbveted againſt 


a ſemme fole who marries within the 


year and day, to ſummon the huſband ts 
new caule, &e. And hen a judgment 
is obtained againſt a teſtator, a ſcire-facias 
iſſues agaiuſt the executor, though with- 
in a year after the judgment is had; and 
alſo againſt an adminiſtrator to an in- 
teſtate. | 

SCIRRHUS, in ſurgery, a haril tu- 
mour without pain, though not abſolutely 
without ſehſation. 

SCIRRHUS Hrrarts, in medicine, 
a diſeaſe conſiſting in an indurated tu - 
mour of the liver, occaſioned by à ſtagna- 
tion of the humours which prow thick 
there, from an exhalation of their more 
fluid and ſubtitle parts. 

SCISSARS, a well known inſtru- 
ment ſor cutting any thing aſundet. Set 
Ferceps.. 

SCLEROPHTHALMIA, in medi- 
eine, a ſpecies of ophthalmia, wherein 
the eye is dry and inflamed, as are alfo 
the eye-brows. 

SCLEROTICA, in my one of 
the tunies, or coats, of the eye: it is hard, 
opake, and extended from the cornea to 
the optic nerve; its forepart is tranſpa- 
rent, and called the cornea. | 

SCLEROTICS, medicines proper to 
harden and conſolidate the ficſh of the 
or — — 22 are applied; as pur- 

ain, houſe· lerk, flea- wort, garden · night - 
ſhade, &c. * 

SCOLOPAX, the Woep-Cock, in 

ornithology, a ſpecies of numenius, with 


a black line on cach ſide the head: it is 


a very beautiful as well as delicate bird, 


ſomewhat ſmaller than the partridge; the 


upper part of its body hciny of 4 mixed 


colour, mottled with black grey, and a 


reddiſh brown: the breaſt and belly are 
a pale- grey, with little tranverfe lines of 
a bright brown : the upper part of the 
throat is of a whitiſh yellow, and the 
hinder part of the hend chicfly black, with 
a few tranſverſe lines of brown on it: 
the male is ſomewhat daiker than the 
female, in its general 3 
SCGL OPEN DRA, in zoology, an in- 
ſect with a very ſlender and long body, and 
furniſhed with a vaſt number of legs. 
SCONCE, in fortification, a {mail 
fiel 1-fort, built for the defence of ſome 
p4's, or other polt. - See Fort. 
SCORBUTUS. See Smrovy. 
SCORDIUM, Warn danxas- 
DFR, in botany is comprehended by 
Linnzxus among the tiuctiums. Ste 
Teurrium, r 
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It is celebrated for its fudorific and 
alexipharmic virtucs, and is accordingly 
preſcribed in malignant diſorders: but-it 
is never uſed alone, being only kept in 
the ſhops as an ingredient of the confectio 
Fracaſtorii, which takes its name of diaſ- 
cordium from it. 

SCORE is ſometimes uſed to denote 

the number twenty. 
- SCORIA, or DRoss, among me- 
tallurgiſts, the recrements of metals in 
fuſion : or, more determinately ſpeak- 
ing, that maſs, which is produced by 
melting metals and ores, and when cold 
is brittle, and not diſſoluble in water; 
being 2 a kind of glaſs. - Some 
authors call by this name that ſaline 
maſs which is produced by melting ores 
and mctals together with ſaline and re- 
ducing fluxes. But the word ſcoria is not 
properly to be underſtood of all this maſs, 
but only of- the vitrified particles which 
are lodged between, and adhere to the 
4mall maſles of the ſalts, and which may 
be ſeparated from them by water. - 

SCORIFICATION, in metallurgy, is 
the art of reducing a body, either entire- 
ly, or in part, into ſcoria. © 

SCORFION, in natural hiſtory, an 
inſect frequently found in the hot coun- 
tries. The opinions of authors are very 
different as to the ſting of this creature, 
ſome aſſerting that there is an opening in 
it, through which a- poiſonous liquor is 
thrown into the wound made by it, as is 
the caſe in the tooth of the viper, &c. 
and others afhrming that there is no ſuch 
opening. Galen affirms that there is 
none, but moſt of the writers of the 
middle ages aſſert that there is. But the 
whole is tet in the cleareſt light by Signior 
P.cdi, who took the pains of examining 
microſcopically the (ſtings of the ſcor- 
pions brought alive from Tunis, Egypt, 
and Italy. Theſe he nicely examined by 
the beſt glaſſes in the muſeum of the 
great duke of Tuicany, and could find no 
aperture: hut not ſatisficd with this, he 
prolſed the ſtings to try if ho could make 
any Iquor flow out of them; they were, 
however, ſo hard and horney, that 
qucezing could have no cflect on them: 
aud, finally, he cauſed a ſcorpion to 
(rike upon a plate of iron, but no liquid 
was found thereon; ſo that he began to 
conclude Galen's opinion right, when he 
accidentally dijeovered an excecdingly 
{nall drop of white liquor upon the ſting, 
and this he afterwards found in all the 
trials he made with ſeveral ſcorpions. 
and Mr. Lewenhock diſcovered an open» 
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ing on each ſide of the ſting of this eres. 
ture, ſor the emiſſion of tho poiſon, which 
he ſuppoſes is not diſcharged, till the 
ſting is buried in the wound. Baker; 
Mcroſcepe. | | 
Mr. de Maupertuis, having cauſed ſcor- 
pions to bire ſeveral animals; of which 
very few died, or ſuffered any more than 
the pain of the ſting, is of opinion, that 
oil of ſcorpions, and other vulgar anti- 
dotes to the poiſon of theſe animals, have 
rather got their reputation from the inno- 
cence of the ſting of thete creatures, than 
from any conliderable virtue in the me- 
dicines. Mem. de I Acad: Scienc. 1731, 
SCORPION, in aſtronomy, the eighth 
ſign of the zodiac. Sce Sign and 27 
de. 9 
The ſtars in the conſte!lation Scorpio, 
in Ptolemy's catalogue, are twenty: in 
Tycho's ten: and in Mr. Flamltead'; 
forty nine. | 
SCORZONERA, Viyzr's-GRAs:, 
in botany; a genus of plants, with a com- 
pound imbricated flower, made up of 2 
great many monopetalous, ligulated, and 
quinquedentated ſmall ones: the ſtami- 
na are five very ſhort capillary filaments: 
there is ng perjcarpium, except the imbri- 
cated cup, which becomes connivent, and 
contains a ſingle oblong and ſtriated ſeed 
after each leſſer flower : the feeds are 
crowned with a plumoſe down. The 
roots of this plant abound with a milky 
juice, of a bitteriſh tubacrid taſte ; and 
hence may be of ſome ſervice for ſtrength- 
ening the tone of the viſcera, and pro- 
moting the fluid ſecretions. They were 
formerly celebrated as alexipharmics, and 
for expclling the mealles and ſmall- pox; 
but have, of late, almoſt-loſt their cha- 
racter in thele intentions. | 
* SCOTLAND, kingdom of, part © 
which is the ancicut Caledonia, has fiance 
the union been called North Britain. It 
is the north part of the iſland ef Great- 
Britain, which is now united to England, 
aud both together make but one nation. 
By the conſent of the Parliaments of 
England and Scotland, they were couſti- 
tut ed one united kingdom ever firc: the 
Sth of queen Anne, in the year 1707 
They are now under the ſame govern- 
ment of one king and parliament, with a 
reſerve of all the ſtatute and municipal 
laws of Scotland, and other privileges, &c. 
prior to that æra; ſo that the legiſlation, 
which formerly was veſted in the king 
aud parliament of Scotland, independent- 
ly of thoſe of England, yur 
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and placed in one general parliament of 
| : —_ Greats 
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Great-Britain (fGxteen peers from Scot- | 
land: repreſenting their nobility, and 45 
members their gentry or commonalty) 
the laws in common are now paſſed by 
the two countrigs in conjunckion. It is 
bounded on all hdes by the ocean, except 
the ſouth, from which it is ſeparated by 
the river Tweed, towards the eaſt by 
Cheviot-hills and the riyer Elk, and Sol- 
way Frith towards the weſt, It is gene- 
rally reckoned 380 miles in length, from 
Aldermouth head, hear the ifie of Mull, 
to Buchaneſs. and 190 in br-adth, where 
it is broadeſt, There are 3co illands be- 
longing to Rer. ſome of which are 
very conſiderable, Fheſe are called the 
Wellern the Q 
Shetland iſlands. The air 


and the 


England ; but it is purified by the winds, 
which are pretty ſtrong and frequent. In 
the northern parts the days are very long, 
and in the ſummer ſolſtice the night is 
not above an hour and half Jong in the 
iſle of Sky. The foil is different in difle- 
rent parts, there being many rich and 
fruitful plains, though « hat is called the 
Highlagds, is full of mountains and 
heaths. They do not want wheat, but 
the grain moliiy cultivated is oats, as it 
will grow in th: mountainous parts. "The 

roductions in Scotland are much the 


me as in England, though not in ſuch 


lenty. In the Lowlands there is but 
ittle timber, but in the moſt northern 
parts there are foreſts of fir-trees, which 
might afford maſts for the largeſt men of 
War ; but it is dithcult to bring them to 
the ſea-lide. They burn coals in ſeveral 
parts, and in the Highlands have plenty 
of wood: however, in other places they 
burn turf, peat, heath, broom, and ſurze. 
They hare large flocks of ſheep, and plen- 
ty of horned cattle. my of which are 
brought to England for tale, and even as 
far as London, tho“ hey are generally very 
ſmall. They have alio a gcat number of 
horſes which, tho' tmall, will bear great fa- 
tigue. The oil prouc-s great 1 of 
hemp and flax, which are manufactured in 
mag y places; and at Edinburgh particu- 
larly, they have brought all forts of linen 
to the greateſt perfection, and export very 
large quantitics. Some years ago, the wo- 
men never appcared abroad without their 

laids; but now that cuſtom is pretty much 
jaid aſide. "This was like wiſe the chief drefs 
of the Highlanders, but by alate act of par- 
Hament they have been obliged to lay them 
aide, and conform to the rior dreſs. 
No country in the world has greater plen- 
ty of fich, eggs and fowls; and a very 
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advantage might be made of their 
fheries. They have mines of ſeveral 
ſorts, and particularly of lead, with quar- 
ries of free-ſtone for building; inſomuch, 
that the principal towns are conſtrued 
with nothing elle. They have mines of 
very good coal, great quantities of which 
are brought to London, and is known by 
the name of Scotch coal. With regard to 
what is ſaid of their precious ſtones, gold 
and ſilver mines, and other uncommon 
productions, we ſhall paſgover in ſence. 
The eſtabliſhed religion in Scotland is 
Preſbyterian; howeverp all others ate 
tolerated, or at leaſt connived at. 

SCRA PING, ww naval affairs, the act 
of ſhaving or drawing off with ferapers the 
former eruſt of turpentine; tar, roſin, or 
ſuch like wraterials with which a ſhip's» 
ſide had heen covered, to protect the 
planks from the eſſects of the ſun and 
wind, his 15 generally performed when 
the ſhip is to be new painted and cleanſ- 
ed, as at the fitting out for a voyage or ex- 
pedition, at which time the bottom is alſo 
cleaned aud covered anew with a coat of 
ſulpher, tallow, &c, | 

SCREW, or SCRUF, one of the five 
mechanical powers. A fer:w is a cylin- 
der cut into ſeveral concave furfacts, or 
rather a channel or groove made in a 
cylinder, by carrying on two ſpiral planes 
the whole length of the ſcrew, in ſuch a 
manner, that they may be always equally 
inclined to the Axis of the eylinger in 
their whole proprefs, and fo always in- 
clincd to the baſe ot it in the ſame angle. 

The ſcrew may alto be confidered as a 
wedge carricd round a cylinder, which in 
that caſe is called the arhor of the ſcrew ; 
the wedge, ſo car:ied on, making what 
is called the thread of the ſcrew, as may 
bs ſcen in the plate XI. VI. fg. 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5; the arbor of the crew being 
A B in fz. 1, and cd in fg. 2, as if 
the cylinder AC BD was interibed with- 
in the ſcrew.” Here we may ſce the man- 
ner how a ſcrew is mode; for if it be 
cut ont of the cylinder PH IQ, then 
HELMNOP is a fpiral finc going 
about the cylinder, making the promi- 
nent part to be ſeft of the faid cylinder, 
andb +/ mn o, the line marking the depth 
to which the {crew is to be eut, ſuppoling 


the ſame line to go round the inner er- 


linder or arbor A B CD, though nat ex- 
preſſed hi re, to avoid confulion ; and then 
5 IL. / Nu, &c. will repre {ent the promi- 
nent part or thread of the ferew. Now, 
Af inſtead of cutting the hollows H+ L, 
LIN, NP, &c. into the cylinder 
PITIQ, a continued wedge be fix; d to 
a ſmal'cr 
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2 ſmaller cylinder, as A CBD, or rather 


achd, the ſame kind of ſcrew will be 
made, and 26d will be the arbor of that 
crew. Sometimes the molt prominent 
part of the thread, as LN, &c. is not 
ſharp but flat, and then the thread is call- 
ed a ſquare thread, as in 
repreſents the ſection of ſuch a ſcrew. 
This ſort of thread is not uſed in wood, 
but in iron, and in other metals; it is of 
good fervice, being commonly more dur- 
able, and raiſing the weight with more 
eaſe than the ſharp, thread. 

Force of the S caε To make an eſ- 
4imate of the force of the ſcrew, which 
may be compared either to an inclined 
plane, or to a wedge, according as its 
arbor does or does not advance in a pro- 
greſlive motion whiiſt it turns round its 
axis to raiſe or ſtop a weight, or to preſs 
bodies together, which are the ſeveral 
uſes of a ſcrew, let us take a fexible 
wedge, as, for example, one of paper, 
and coil it round a cylinder, fg. 1. as is 
repreſented in the figure, where AB is 
the arbor, CI D one thread or helix, 
DHE another, and E T G part of the 
wedge left to ſew the proportion hetween 
the power that turns the ferew and the 
weight W. 

If the weight is puſhed up the wedge 
(or, which is the fame thing, raiſed per- 
p<rpendicularly by the wedge flipping 
under it) from F to H in the direction 
Wer, then will H G be the velocity of 
the weight, and G T the velocity of the 
power, which is the caſe of the inclin- 
ed plane becoming a wedge ; and this will 
be the analogy for the ſcrew thus acting. 

As a circle whoſe diameter is HS: to 
H I the diſtance of two threads :: (or as 
the baſe F G : to the perpendicular 
HG ::) fo is the weight: to the power 
applied to the arbor at A, to raite a 
weight up the thread HDPIC. 

N. B. We ſuppoſe the diameter of the 
arbor at A knd of the ſcrew at H nearly 
equal. 

This is the caſe of fg. 4. where the 
moveable plank D K is carried down, by 
turning round the heads G G of the 
ſcrews AB and CD, in order to preſs 
frrongly the bodies placed between the 
planks D K and M L, whilſt. the piece 
3{1, fixed on the upper plank, is either 
aided through an hole, or, being only 

ked at, ferves to ſhew whether the 
plank K D be brought down harizon- 
tally, as the ſcrews are turned. When 
Jong levers are thraſt into the ſquare 
$oicz at the heads of the ſcrews, the torce 
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5, which 
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of the ſcrew is much eneteaſtd, and then the 
weight will be to the power 2: as the eit 
cumſetener of the circle defcribed by that 
part of the lever to which the hand is ab- 


plied : to the diſtance berween two threads, 


Wherefore, as the circumference of the 
circle is to the diſtance of two thirds of an 
endleſs ſcrew : : ſo is the reliſtance of the 
teeth of the wheel: to the power applied 
to the handle. 

Archimedes $CRtw, in hydraulics, a 


kind of ſpir1] pump, for raiſing water, ſo 


called ſrom its inventor Archimedes. 
Endleſs cr Perpetual S c, one ſo fit- 


ted in a compound machine, as to turn a 
dented wheel; ſo called, becauſe it may be 


turned for ever without coming to an end. 

SCRIBE, an officer among the [ews, 
whoſe buſineſs was to write; of which 
there were three kinds: the fir{t and prin- 
cipal of which were the ſcribes of the law, 


whoſe office was to write and interpret 


ſcripture; theſe were in great credit and 
eſteem among the Jews, aud had even 


the precedency of the prieſts and ſacrih- 
cers, and their deciſions were seccived wi 
almoſt the ſame reſpect as the law of GO 
itſelf : the ſecond xind,. properly; called 
ſcribes of the people, were a fort of m- 
giſtrates : and the third, were public no- 


taries, or ſecretaries of the council; which 
were the leaſt confiderable. 1 


The ſcribes, among the Roma ns, 0 
wrote out decrees ot acts, and made out 


authentic copies of them. 


SCKIBING, in joinery, &c, a term 
uſed when one fide of a piece of ſtuff is to 
be fitted to another that is irregular. In 
order to make theſe join cloſe all the way 
they ſcribe it; that is, they lay the piece 
to be ſcribed cloſe to the other they in- 
tend to ſcribe it to, and opepipg theit - 


compaſſes to the wideſt diſtance theſe two 


pieces ſtand from each other, they beat 


the point of one of the legs againit the 
ſide they intend to ſcribe to, and with the 
other point draw a line on the ſtuff to be 
ſcrihed. Thus they form a line on the 
irregular piece parallel on the edge of the 
regular one; and if the ſtuff be cut exatt- 
ly to the line, when theſe pieces are put 
together they will ſeem a joint. iy 

SCRIPTURE, an appellation given, 
hy way of eminence, to the facred and in- 
ſpired writings of the Bible. See Bible, 
Canonical, &c. 

SCROPHULA, in medicine, the king's 
evil. The word is Latin, being a di» 
minutive of /cr-pha, a ſwine; becauſe 
that animal is ſaid_to be ſubject to ſuch a 


kind of diforder. The cure of this — 
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4s to he attempted by bleeding, purg- 
— and luch medicines as are moi 8 
yer for corte cung the viſcidity, ſaltneſs. 
and acrimony of the humeurs. The beſt 
eathartic is dulcified mercury fix times 
ſublimed, which ſhould be joined with 
rhubarb for children; but to adults it may 
be given alone, with a gentle purging 
draught ſome hours after it. The next 
to this in virtue is jalap. And our purg- 
ing waters are alſo uſeful, as they ſcour 
the glands, and open the body at the 
fame time. In fine, a pill compoſed of 
mercury ſix times ſublimed and precipitat- 
ad ſulphur of antimony, of each ane grain; 
of aloes three or four grains made up with 
a ſyrup of balſam, and taken every night, 
ail be found ſerviceable, not only in this 
diſeaſe but in others ariſing from viſeid 
humours. The medicines which correct 
this pravity of the blood and humours, 
are, for the moſt part, of the diuretic kind, 
ſuch as burnt ſpunge, the diuretic ſalt, 
and vitriolated tartar ; which are the more 
proper, becauſe they are ſomewhat laxa- 
tive. To theſe. may be added. the lefs 
compound lime-water, For my part, 
fays Dr. Mead, | bave very often expe- 
rienced the good eſſects of the following 


powder, taken twice a day, with three or | 


four glaſſ-s of the aforeſaid water. Take 
of burat ſponge one ſcruple, of purifed 
nitre, coralline, and white ſugar, each ten 
grains: mix theſe together. Mead. 
SCROTUM, or ScoxTUM, in ana- 
tomy, the cutancous covering of the 
teſtes outwardly. It is a bag common to 
both formed by a continuation of the 
ſkin” of the neighbouring parts, and 
commonly very uneven, having à great 
number of ruge on its outer ſurface. In- 
teriorly it is fleſhy, and forms a muſcular 
capſula for each teſticle called dartos. Ihe 
exterior or cutaneous portion of the ſcro- 
tum, is nearly of the ſame ſtructure with 
the Riu in general, of which it is a con- 
tinuat ion, only it is ſomething finer ; and 
it is likewiſe plentifully ſtored with ſe- 
laccous glands and bulbs, or roots of 
hairs: Though it is a common coverin 
for both teſticles, it is, nevertheleſs; dif- 
tinguiſhed into ewo lateral parts by a fu- 
perficial and uneven prominent line, 
which appears like a kind of ſuture, and 
irom thence has been termed raphe. This 
line is a' continuation, of that which di- 
vides in the ſame manner the cutancous 
covering of the penis; and it is canti- 
nued through the peritonzum, which it 
Grides, likewiſe all the way to the anus. 
ru only ſuperficial, and docs not app-ar 
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face of the cutancous bag is lined by 4 
very thin cellular membrane ; through 
which the batbs and glands appear very 
| diſtinQly, when we view its inſide. The 
| ſtate, commonly a mark of health, and 
| then its ſize is nat very large. It increaſes 
in lize, pt ineipally according to its length, 
and then the ruge diſappear more or lefs; 
according ta the degrees of the preternas 
tural ſtate or indiſpoſition. Winfices"e 
SCROWLS, or Scotts, in archi. 
tecture. Seo Fulutes. | 
SCRUPLE, | a weight, containing 
twenty grains, or the third part of a 


four grains. ; 
SCRUPLES Zclipſed, in aſtronomy, 
| that part of the moon's diameter» which 
enters the ſhadow, expreſſed in the fame 
meaſure wherein the apparent diameter 
of the moon is expreſſed. _ 
SCRUTINY, a ftri& examination of 
the ſeveral votes haſtily taken at an elee- 
tion, in order to diſcover any irregutari- 
ties committed therein by unqualified 
voters. &c. 
SCUDDING, in navigation, the act of 
flying before the wind in a great ſtorm- 
SCULPTURE, an art which, by the 
meaus of a delign'or plan, and of ſolid 
matter, imitates the palpable objects of 
nature. Its matter is wood, ſtone, mare 
ble, ivory; different matters, as gold, 
ſilver, copper; precious ſtones, as agate 
and the like. This art includes; alſoz 
caſting er founding, which is ſubdivided 
into the art of making figures of wax, 
and that of caſting them in all forts of 
metals. By ſculpture we underſtand here 
all thoſe different ſpecies. I he ſeulptors 
and painters have -often had great dif- 
putes among(t themſelves upon the pre- 
| eminence of their ſeveral proſeſſions; the 
| fhxſt founding the preference upon the 
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mixture and vivacity of colours. Bur, 


conſidered as two ſiſters that have but one 
origin, and whoſe advantages. ought to 
be common ; ve might almoſt fay, as the 


rule, but which work in a different man 
ner, and upon different materials. It 25 
difficult, and little important, to trace 
| through the obſcurity of remote ages, the 

fixit inventorz of ſculpture. Its origin 


may 


on the inſidle of the ſkin. The inner fe 


rugz af the ſerotum are, in the naturat 


| draw. Among goldfmiths, it is twenty- 
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duration of their works, and the latter 
oppoling them with the eſſects of tlie 


| without entering into a queſtion not cafy 
to detide, ſculpture and painting may be 


ſame art, of which deſigu is the ioul nt 
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may be dated with that of the world, and 


we may ſay that God was the firſt ſtatu- 
ary, when, having created all beings, he 
ſecmed to redouble his attention in form- 
ing the body of man, for the beauty and 
perfection of which he ſeems to have 
wrought with a kind of ſatisfaction and 
complacency. The firſt ſoulptors made 
their works of earth, whether they were 
ſtatues, or: moulds and models. This 


made the ſtatuary Praxitcles ſay, that the 


works which were cither catt, or cut 
with a chiſſel or graver, owed their being 
to the making figures of earth, called 
plaſtice. It is faid, that Demaratus, the 
father of Tarquinius Priſcus, who took 
refuge from Corinth in Etruria, brought 
thither abundance of workmen with him, 
who excelled in that art, and introdaced 
the taſte for it there, which afterwards 
communicated itſelf to the reſt of Italy. 
The ſtatues erected in that country to the 
gods, were at firſt only of earth, to 
which, for the whole ornament, was 
added a red colour. We ought not to be 
aſhamed of the men, ſays Pliny, who 
adored ſuch gods. They fet- no value 
upon gold and ſilver, either themſelves or 
their deities. We find that the ancients 
made ſtatues of almoſt all forts of wood. 
There was an image of Apollo at Sicy- 
one made of box. At Epheſus, accord- 
ing to ſome writers, that of Liana was 
of cedar, as well as the roof of the tem- 
ple. The lemon-tree, the cyprets, the 
palm, the olive, the ebony, the vine, in 
a word, all trees not fubject to rot, or to 
be worm-caten, were uicd for ſtatues. 
Marble ſoon became the moſt uſual and 
molt eſteemed material for works of 
ſculptyre. It is beli-ved that Dipznes 
and Scyllis, both of Crete, were the firſt 
that uſed it at Sicyone, which was long, 
in a manner, the center and ſchool of 
arts : they lived about the goth Olympi- 
ad, a little before Cyrus rcigned in Per- 
ſia. Bupalus and Anthermus, two bio- 
thers, maile themfeives famous for the 
art of carving marble in the time of Hip- 
ponax, that is, in the Goth Olympiad. 
That poet having a very ugly face, they 
made his portrait, in order to expole it 
to the laughter of ſpectators. Hipponax 
conceived a mate than poetic ſury againſt 
them, and made ſuch virulcnt veries upon 
them, that, according to ſome, they 
hanged themſelves through grief anll 
ſhame. But this fact cannot be true, be- 
cauſe there were works of their making 
after that time. 


It is believed chat the manncr of cut | 


8e 
ting large blocks of marble into many 


was invented in Cairo: The palace of 
king Mauſolus, ar Halicarnaſſus, is the 
moſt ancient houſe that had theſe ineruc- 
tations of marble, which were one of its 
greateſt ornaments. 
The uſe of ivory, in works of ſculp- 
ture, was known from the carlieſt ages of 
Greece. Homer ſpeaks of them, though 
he never mentions elephants. 
The art of caſting gold and ſilver is of 
the greateſt antiquity, and cannot be 
traced to its origin. The gods of Laban, 
which Rachel ftole, . ſeem to have been of 
this kind. The jewels offered to Rebec- 
ca were of caſt gold. Before the Iſrael- 
ites left Egypt, they had ſeen caſt ſta- 
tues, which they imitated in caſting the 
golden calf, as thy did afterwards in the 
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nations of the Eaſt caſt their gods, dew 
conflutiles, and God fi,rbad his people to 
| imitate them upon pain of death. In the 
building of the Tabernacle, the workmen 
did not invent tlic art of founding ; God 
only directed their taſte. It is ſaid that 
Solomon cauſed the figures uſed in the 
Temple, and clſcwhere, to be caſt near 
Jericho, becauſe it was a clayey foil, 
which ſhews that they had even then the 
ſame manner of founding great-malles as 
we have. "pe 
There are ſeveral ways of carving me- 
tals and precious-{fones; ſot in both the 
one and the other they work in relief, 
and in hollow, which is called engraying. 
The ancients excelled in both ways. The 
baſlo relievos which we have of theirs are, 
by good judges, infinitely c(tcemed : and 
as to engraved (tones, as the fine apates 
and cryttals, of which there ate abun- 
dance in the king of France's cabinet, it 
is generally ſaid, that there is nothing fo 
exquiiite as thoſe remains of the ancient 
malters. Though they engraved upon 
almoſt all kinds of precious ſtones, the 
molt finiſhed figures which ue have of 
theirs are eut upon onyxes, a kind of 
agate not tranſparent: or on cornelians, 
which they found more fit for engraving 
than any other ſtoncs, being more firm 
and even, and cut more neatly; and, 
alſo, becauſe there are different colours 
that run one above the other in the onyx, 
by the means of which, in relicvo, the 
bottom continues of one colour, and the 
figures of another. To engrave upon 
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gems and cryſtals, they uſed, as now, 
the point of a diamond. The art of 


ſculpture was principally employed — 
cu 


thin pieces, to cover the walls of houſes,. 


| brazen! ſerpent. From that time all the 
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uſed at feaſts: theſe pieces were 
rery rich and curious, as well as of the 
moſt coſtly materials. 

One of the greateſt advantages the art 
of making portraits ever reerived for the 
eternizing its works, is that of engraving 
upon wood and copper-plates, by the 
means of which a number of prints are 
taken off, that multiply a deſign almoſt 
toiafinity, and convey the artiſt's thoughts 
into the different parts, which before 
could only be known from the ſingle 
piece of his own work. This was the 
invention of a goldſmith at Florence. 

SCUPPERS, in ſhip-building, ſmall 
channels cut through the ſhip's fide, 
with a gradual ſlope from the decks. 
They are uſed to carry off the water 
which may lie on the deck; for which 
parpoſe there is frequentiy a leathern 
pipe nailed on the out · ſide all round the 
ſcupper-hole, to carry the water down 
without ſtaining or dirtying the veſſel's 
fide. Theſe are termed fcupper-holes. 

SCURVY, Storbutus, a name given by 
medicinal writers to a diſcaſe fo various 
and different in appearance, that it does 
not ſeem to be one and the ſame diſtem- 
per, Ii the northern countries it has al- 
ways been common, aud the nearer they 
ite tb the ſea, the more ſevere it proves : 
accordingly the Danes, Norwegians, and 
other — nap of the coaſts of the Bal- 
tle, are vaſtly afflicted with it; nor do 
the Germans, Dutch, or our own coun- 
rymen eſcape its fury, 

"At Vogind by foul 2 in the mouth 


| and legs, whence it is called ſtomacace 
and ſceletyrbe by Pliny, who imputes it 
to the 


qualities of water, and ſays, 
that the herba Britannica, which is be- 


Heved to be the hydrolapathum nigrum 


of Muntingius, or great water-dock, was 
found to be its cure. But the diſeaſe was 
known long before Pliny's time: for 
Hippocrates deſcribes it by the name of 
mm jaryac, or great ſpleen, and ſays, 


likewiſe, that it ariſes from drinking 
cold, crude, turbid waters. 


1 remember, ſays Dr. Mead, to have 


formerly ſeen, in St. Thomas's hoſpital, 
an inſtance of this caſe in a country fel- 
low of the Iſle of Sheppy, which place is 


notorious for moilt thick air, and un- 
wholeſome water. When the Roman 
army, under the command of Claudius, 
landed in Britain, and the troops were 
ſtationed in the above-mentioned iſland 
and places adjacent, they there con- 
tracted this ditcaſe; and it is nct im- 
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ſhewed them the herb which Pliny ſays 
was of ſervice to them, and that the R- 


mans gave it the name of herba Britan- * 


nica, irom the country; for it is well 
known that che emperor embarked his 
army for that expedition at Boulogne, 


which is directly oppoſite to Kent, Stra- 


bo relates a limilar * of the Roman 


army which Auguſtus ſent into Arabia 
under the command of ZXlius Gallus: 
for, he ſays, that while they were at Al- 


bus Pagus, the ſoldiers were ſeized with 


diſorders of the month and legs, called 


ſtomacace and ſceletyrbe, which are an 


endemic in that country, and are a fort 
of relaxation proceeding from the waters 
and vegetables. Now to me it is very 
plain, that the unwholcſome ſea air, bad 
diet, and worſe water, rendered that cli- 
mate ſubject to thoſe diſorders; for Pto- 
lemy, in his Geography, places Albus 
Pagus on the coaſt of the Sinus Arahicus, 
or Red Sea. But to return from this di- 
greflion : The poor patient had an irre- 
gular intermitting fever, with a bad habit 
of body, and likewiſe an ill-natured ulcer 
in each of his legs. By the uſe of medi- 
eines proper for the ſcurvy, I mean bit» 
ters and diuretics, he ſeemed to grow bet» 
ter, for one of the ulcers was, by chirur- 
gical applications, entirely healed; but 
while the other was under cure, a gan- 
grene ſcized the part unexpectedly; which 
being ſcarified, in order to check its pro- 
greſs, the patient died ſuddenly. Upon o- 
pening the abdomen, we were (truck with 
amazement at the monſtrous ſize of the 
ſpleen ; for it weighed five pounds and & 
quarter, whereas the liver weighed but 
four and a quarter. But its bulk ſcemed 
to be its only defect; for it retained its 
natural ſhape and colour, and had not 
the leaſt fcirrhoſity or other bardnefs : 
and its inſide was, as uſual, of a dark 


livid hue, with lax fibres, and deep-co- 


loured blood. From the above-mention - 
ed ulcers the breath becomes offenſive, 
the — are corrupted and turn livid, 
and ſometimes blackiſh, and upon preſ- 
ſing them lightly with the finger, they 
emit a duſky gore : befides, they are fo 
lax and flabby, that they quit their held 
of the tecth; and theſe are ſometimes 10 
looſe, that they may all be pulled our 
with great caſe. In the mean time 
greeniſh and livid ſpots, like the remains 
of ecchymoſes, appear on various parts 
of the body, as on the arms, buttoets, 


thighs, legs, and frequently all over tha | 


ſkin, ſo as to make it have the appcar- 


probable * that ſome of the natives ance of ajaundice. The patient is alto 
Vol, IV. v 


tortuced 
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tortored with ſevere pripings. And from 
this ſymptom it is that the dileaſe has 
obtained its name, being derived from 
the Saxon word ſcherbock, or ſcherbuck, 
which ſignifies tearings of the belly. 

Beſides unwholeſome waters, medical 
writers attribute the diſeaſe partly to ſalt- 
ed proviſions and pulſe ; which, as they 
are of ditſerent concoction, furniſh the 
body with groſs and improper nutriment. 


But they ſeem not to have ſufficiently at- 


tended to a more univerſal cauſe, I mean 
bad air, which, taken into the lungs, is 
very prejudicial. I his is particularly ma- 
nifell in long voyages, in which the ſail 
ors are moſt ſeverely afflicted with this 
diſtemper, of which we have a remark- 
able and moving account in the hiſtory of 
lord Anſon's expedition to the South 
Seas, in whieh that great commander 
loſt near one third part of his men by 
this cruel enemy ; and the calamity roſe 
to ſuch a high pitch, that the callus of 
broken bones, which had been rr 
formed for a long time, was found dil- 
ſolved, and the fracture ſeemed as if it 
had never been conſolidated. Whereſore, 
in theſe caſcs, there muſt certainly be a 
high degree of putrefaction; and the 
blood becomes ſo foul a mixture, that 
whenſoever it be drawn, it has nothing 
of its natural red colour, but reſembles a 
dark muddy puddle. Now, as to the 
manner in which the canſes above-men- 
tioned corrupt and putrify the humours, 
it will be calily found by thoſe who are 
well acquainted with the proportion and 
laws of motion in the animal machine. 
With regard to the cure, it is much 
ealier to prevent the ſcurvy than to re- 
move it ; for when it has once taken root 
in the body, it is very difficult to drive ic 
out by medicines. Now, its beſt remedy 
is good wholeſome air and proper diet; 
wherefore, as ſoon as a perſon is taken 
ill, if he be at fea, he ought to alter his 
ſituation as ſoon as poſſible, and get aſhore 
to breathe the land air; but if on land, 
he ſhould go into the country for the be- 
nefit of purer open air. And in both 
caſes, what fleſh he eats ſhould be freſh 
and tender; but the greateſt part of his 
food ought to be vegetables, both ſuch as 
abound in volatile ſalt, as ſcurvy-graſs, 
creſſes, brook-lime, and the like; and 
thoſe which are of a cooling nature, as 
ſorrel, endive, lettuce, purſlain, and 
others of this kind. And it will often 


be beneficial to eat all theſe, or ſome of 


each ſort, promiſcuouſly together. But 
the greatelt ſervice way be expected from 
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ſubacid ſruits, as lemons, oranges, an} 
pomegranates, eaten frequently upon ae. 
count of their cooling and ſubattringent 
quality. Mead's Monita & Precerta. 

SCC TAGE was anciently a tax impo- 
ſed on ſuch as held lands, &c. by knight's 
ſervice, towards furniſhing the King's 
army : hence ſcutagio habendo was a writ 
that lay for tlic eing, or other lord 
againſt tenants holding by Knight's ſers 
vice, to ſerve in perſon, or ſend a ſufi- 
cient man in their room, or pay a ccrtain 
ſum, &c. 

SCUTIFORME OS, in anatomy, the 
chief bone of the knee, called alſo patcl- 
la, mola, &c 

SCUTIFORMIS CARTILAGO, in 
anatomy, one of the cartilages of the la- 
rynx, the broadeſt and biggeſt of them 
all, called alſo thyroides. This cartila 
is of a quadrangular figure, and ſtands in 
the anterior part, where the pomum 
Adami makes its prominence, whence it 
is ſomctimes called the antetior cartilage. 
It is gibbous without-fide, and hollow 
within; ſometimes double, chiefly in 
women, in whom it does not advance ſo 
far forward as in men. | 

- SCUTTLE, in ſhip-building, a fort 
of ſmall ſquare hole, cut through the 
decks or hatch-coverings of a ſhip, to 
paſs up and down through. 

* SCYLLA, in fabulons hiſtory, ths 
daughter of Phorcys, who being beloved 
by Glaucus, that marine deity, after at- 
tempting in vain to gain her affections, 
applied to Circe, beſeeching her by her 
art to inſpire the diſdainful virgin with 
the ſame pangs he endured. Circe now 
avowed her own paſſion for Glaucus, and 
endeavoured to win him to her love; but 
finding her endeayours fruitleſs, vowed 
revenge, and by her magic ſpells fo in- 
fected the fountain in which Scylla bath- 
cd, that on her entering it her lower 
parts were turned into dogs; when being 
atlrighted at herſelf, ſhe plunged into the 
ſea, where ſhe was changed into a rock, 
famous for the hipwrecks it has occaſion- 
ed. This rock lies between Italy and 
Sicily; and the noiſe of the waves beat- 
ing on it is generally ſuppoſed io have 
given riſe to the fable of the barking of 
dogs and howling of wolves, aſcribed to 
the imaginary monſter, 

SCYTALA, in mechanics, a term uſed 
by ſome writers, for a kind of radius, or 
ſpoke, ſlanding out from the axis of a 
machine, as an handle or lever to turn it 
round and work it by, | 


SEA, in geography, is frequently uſed 
ec 


. 


SEA 
th ſignify that vaſt body of water encom- 
ſing the whole earth, more properly 
called ocean. It is more properly uſed 
for a particular part or diviſion of the 
ocean; denominated from the country it 
waſhes, or other circumſtances. As the 
Iriſh Sea, Mediterranean Seca, Baltic Sea, 
North Sca, Red Sca, &c. The fea dif- 
ſers in ſaltueſe in different parts; it is in 
tencral obſerved, that in the hotteſt eli- 
mates the water is ſalteſt. When ſalt 
water freezes, it hath been thought to let 
fall all its ſalt; the ice of ſca-water, and 
the water melted from it, taſting freſh, 


and being good for boiling meat and peate | 
in, Captain Middleton, being in IHud- | 


ſon's Streightt, took ice from under the 
ſurface of the ſea, which he melted till 
he got forty quarts of water; theſe he c- 
yaporated to dryneſs, and out of that 
quantity had only fix ounces of 
ſalt. 

General Motion of the Sea. Mr. Daſſie 
of Paris, in a work publiſhed about ſixty 
years ago, has been at great pains to prove 
that the ſea has a general motion, inde- 
pendent of winds and tides, and of more 
conſequence in navigation than is uſually 
ſuppoſed. He attirms that this motion 
is from eaſt to weſt, incliniag towards 
the north, when the ſun has paſſed the 
equinoctial northward, and that during 
the time the ſun is in the northern ſigns; 
but the contrary way, after the ſun has 
paſſed the ſaid equinoctial fouthward; 
adding, that, when this general motion 
ſs changed, the diurnal flux is changed 
alſo : whence it happens, that-in ſeveral 
places the tides come in during one part 
of the year, and go out during the other; 
as on the coaſts of Norway, in the Indics, 
at Goa, Cochinchina, &c. where, while 
the ſun is in the ſummer ſigns, the ſea 
runs to the ſhore; when in the winter 
ſigns, from it. On the moſt ſouthern 
coaſts of Tonquin and China, for the fix 
ſummer months, the diurnal courſe runs 
from the north with the ocean; but, the 
ſun having repaſſed the line toward the 
ſouth, the courle declines alſo ſouthward. 
Philoſ. TronſafF. No. 135. 

—— ile SEA, a term uſed by geo- 
graphers, and other writers, to expreſs 
the bottom of the ſea in general. 

SEA Breacbes, a term uſed by the far- 
mers to expreſs the overflowing of their 
low lands ncar the 'fca by the ſea- 
water. 
SEAL, a puncheon, or piece of metal, 
or other matter, uſually cither round or 
oral whercon arc engraven the arms, de- 


ah 
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vice, &c, of ſome prince, ſtate, commu” 
nity, magiſtrate, or private perton, often 
with a legend or ſubſcription, the im- 
preſſion whereof, in wax, ſerves to make 
acts, inſtruments, &c. authentic. Be- 
fore the time ot William the Conqueror, 
the makers of all deeds only ſubieribed 
their names, adding the Hgn of the eroſs, 
and a great number of witneſſes; but that 
monarch, and the nobility, uſed ſcals 


with their arms on them, which example 


was afterwards followed by others. The 
colour of the wax wherewith this King's 
grants were ſcaled was uſually green, to 
Iignify that the act continued freth for 
ever, and of force. A ſeal is abſolutely 
neceſſary in reſpect of deeds, becauſe the 
ſealing of them makes perſons parties 
thereto, and without being ſealed, 1 
are void in law. It is held, that if a ſea 

be broken off,” it will render the deed 
void, and that where ſeveral are bound in 
a bond, the pulling off the ſeal of one 
vacates it as to all the reſt. The king's 
great ſeal is that whereby all patents, 
commiſſions, warrants, &c. coming from 
the King are ſealed. The keeping here- 
of is in the hands of the lord high-chan- 
cellor, who is hence denominated lord 
keepcr. Indeed there is ſome difference 
between the lord chancellor and lord 
keeper, not in office, but in the manner 
of creation, the latter being made by the 
delivery of the great ſcal to him by the 
king, but the former having à patent. 
The king's privy ſeal is a ſcal that is 
uſually firſt ſet to grants that ate to paſs 
the great ſeal. Sce Keeper. | 

SEAL is alſo uſed for the wax or lead, 
and the impreſſion thereon, aflixed to the 
thing ſealed. 

SEALER, an officer in chancery, ap- 
pointed by the lord chancellor or keeper 
of the great ſeal, to ſeal the writs and in- 
ſlruments there made in his preſence. 

SEALING, in architecture, the fixing 
a piece of wood or iron in a wall with 
plaſter, mortar, cement, lead, and other 
ſolid binding. For (taples, hinges,. and 
joints, plaiſter is very proper. 

SEALING-WAxX. Sec Wax. 

SEALING of WRITINGS, was firſt 
introduced in 10685. 

SEAM or Sau of Corn, a meaſure of 
eight buſhels. : 

SEAM of Glaſs, the quantity of 120 
ponnds, or 24 ſtones, each five pounds 
weight. The ſeam of wood is an horſe- 
load. 

- SEAMS, in ſhip- building, the inter- 
ſtices between the planks m a ſhip's decks, 
v2 | lides 
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ſides, or bottom; they are filled with a | 


- quantity of oakum, or old ropes untuiſt- 
cd and drawn aſunder, after which they 
are covered with hot meltcd pitch, to 
preyent the entrance of the water. Sce 
Coulking. 

SEAR-CLOTH, or CERE-CLor , in 
ſurgery, a form of external remedy ſome- 
what Ke than an unguent, yet ſofter 
than an emplaſter, though it is frequent- 
ly utcd both for the one and the other. 
The ſear-cloth is always ſuppoſed to have 
wax in its compolition, which diſtin- 
guiſhes and even rt wes it. In eſſect, 
when a liniment or unguent has wax 
cnough in it, it does not differ from a ſcar- 
cloth. Sear-cloths are a kind of ſubſti- 
tutes to friction, and are ſometimes uſed 
for other purpoſes ; the beſt are com- 
pounded of reſolvent drugs, as ſaffron, 
myrrh, and aloes, incorporated with wax 
and gums, as galbanum, gum ammoniac, 
and ſagapenum, the whats. tempered with 
wine, 

SEASONS, in coſmography, certain 
portions or quarters of the year, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſigns which the earth then 
entcrs, or by the meridian altitudes of the 
ſun, conſequent on which are different 
temperatures of the air, diftcrent works 
in tillage, &c. "The year is divided into 
four ſeaſons, ſpring, fammer, autumn, 
and winter. See Spring. 

SECALE, orSECAL1NA, RYE. See 
Rye. | 

% ECANT, in geometry, is a line that 
cuts another, or dividcs it into two 
parts. 

* SECKFR, (Tons) archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, was born at Sibthorpe, 
near Newark, in Nottinghamſhire, in 
2693. His father was a diſſenter, and 
lived upon a ſmall petrimony. He was 
f-nt to ſchool, at Cheſterfield, in Derby- 
mire, which he left about the year 1709, 
and went to a diſſenting academy in York - 
ſhire, from which in abont a year's time 
he removed to another in Glouceſter, 
where he contracted an acquaintance 
with Mr. Butler, afterwards biſhop of 
Durham. He applied himſelf early to 
critical and theological ſubjects, and a- 
bout the year 1716, began the ſtudy of 
phylic. T his he purſued in London till 
1719, when he went to Paris, and there 
alt nded lectures on all the various 
branches of the medical art, but never 
wivlly diſcon inued his application to di- 
vinity, Here he firſt became acquainted 
with Mr, Martin Benſon, afterwards bi- 
ſhop of Glouceſter. Having an unex- 
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pet ted offer made to him by Mr. Edward 
Talbot, (through Mr. Butler) of bein 
provided tor by his father, the biſhop k 
Durham, if he choſe to take orders in 
the church of England; after mature de- 
liberation, he reſulved to embrace the 
propofal, In 1729, he returned to Eng- 
land, and Mr. Butler introduced him ta 
Mr. Edward Talbot, to whom he waz 
before unknown, Lo facilitate his ob. 
taining a degree at Oxford, he went in 
January, 1727, to Leyden, where he 
took the degree of doctor in phyſic, and 
publithed a diflertation De Medicina Sta- 
tica. Having ſtaid at Leyden about three 
months, he returned to England, and en- 
tered himſelf a gentleman commoner in 
Exeter College, Oxford, and being ſoon 
after ordaincd prieſt, by biſhop Talbot, 
became his Lordſhip's domeſtic chaplain, 
On the12th of February, 172 3-4, he was 
inſtituted to the rectory of Houghron-le- 
Spring, in the county of Durham, and 
in October, 172 5, married the ſiſler of 
his friend Dr. Martin Benſon, and chicf- 
ly on account of her health, two years 
after, exchanged Houghton for a prebend 
in the church of Durham, and the living 
of Ryton, near Newcaſtle, and after- 
wards obtained the degree of doctor of 
civil law. In 1732, he was made chap» 
lain to the king, and the next year re- 
ligned the living of Ryton for that of St. 
James's, Weſtminſter. His eminent a- 
bilities as a predcher and divine, his cx- 
emplary diſcharge of his parochial duties, 
with that of diffuſive benevolence and ge- 
nerolity, which made him privately re- 
move the diſtreſſes of many poor families, 
who ſtrove to conceal their wants; ſoon 
recommended him to a more cxalted ſla- 
tion. In 1734, he was made biſhop of 
Briſtol 3 in 1737, was tranſlated” to Or+ 
ford, and in 1730, made dean of St. 
Paul's, and then reſigned his prebend of 
Durham, and the rectory of St. James's 
In ſhort, the great talents he continucd to 
diſplay, and his high reputation for pie- 
ty, and the moſt noble acts of beneficence, 
at length pointed him out as a perſon 
every way worthy of being raiſed to the 
ſupreme dignity of the church, and he 
was confirmed archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
in April 1758. he manner of his grace s 
death was too ſingular to be omitted; he 
was, for ſeveral years, much afflifted with 
the gout, and in the winter before he 
died, he had frequently violent pains in 
his ſhoulder, which at length removed to 
his thigh, and there fixed, with continu- 


al and almoſt unremittcd leverity, till — 
31 
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ing to the latter. 
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ziſt of July, when, as he was turning 
himſelf in his couch, he broke his thigh- 
bone; but though it. was immediately ſet, he 
fell into a light kind of delirium, in which 
he lay, without any pain, till the 3d of 
Auguſt, when he expired with great tran- 
quility, in the 75th year of his age. After 
his death, it was found that the thigh- 
bone was quite carious, and that the ex- 
cruciating pains he had ſo long felt, and 
which he bore with wonderful patience 
and fortitude, were owing to the gradual 


corroſion of this bone, by ſome acrimo- 


nious humour. 

SECOND, in geometry, chronology, 
&c. the ſixtieth part of a prime or mi- 
nute, whether of a degree, or of an 
hour ; it is denoted by two ſmall accents, 
thus (). 

SECOND, in muſic, one of the muſical 
intervals; being only the difference be- 
tween any ſound, and the next neareſt 
ſound, whether above or below it. As in 
the compalſs of a tone ſome reckon nine 
ſenliSe ſounds, and others ten, which 
form the intervals called commas; fo 
there are eight kinds of ſeconds according 
to the former opinion, and nine accord- 
Howevey, in practice, 
they uſually diſtinguiſh only four ſorts. 1. 


That called a diminiſhed ſecond, con- 


taining four commas z being the differ- 
ence, for inſtance, of a natural ut, and 
an ut ſharp. 2. That called a ſecond mi- 
nor, or imperfect ſecond, containing five 
commas, viz. from mi to fa; or from /a 
to B m, or from fa ſharp to ſol. 3. A 
major ſecond, called by the Italians a 
perſect ſecond, containing nine commas. 
4. A redundant ſecond, compoſed of a 
whole tone, and a minor ſemi-tone. 

SECONDARY, in general, ſomething 
that acts as ſecond, ar in ſubordination 
to another, 

Second circles of the ſphere, are 
circles paſſing through the poles of ſome 

eat circle : 5 the meridians and hour- 


circles are ſecondaries to the equinoctial. 


There are alſo ſecondaries paſlingftthrough 


the poles of the ecliptic, by means of 


which all ſtars are referred to the cclip- 


tic. See Eclipri-, Longitude, Sphere, &c. 


SECRETARY, an officer who by his 
maſter's orders writes letters, diſpatches, 
and other inſtruments, which he renders 
authentic by his ſignet. Of theſe ther. 
are ſeveral kinds; as 1. Secretaries of 
ſtate, who are officers that have under 
their management and direction the moſt 
important affairs of the kingdom, and 


are obliged conſtantly to attend on the 
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king : they receive and difpatch whatever 
comes to their hands, either from the 
crown, the church, the army, private 
rants, pardons, diſpenſations, &c. as 
ſikewite petitions to the ſovereign ; which 
when read, are returned to them; all 
which they diſpatch according to the 
king's direction. They formerly exer- 
ciſed the authority of committing perſons 
for treaſon, and other offences againſt the 
ſtate, as conſervators of the prace at com- 
mon law, or as juſtices of the peace 
throughout the Kingdom. But Mr. 
Wilkes having conteſted the matter with 
them in th court of Common Pleas, it 
was determined by Lord Camden, (then 
Lord Chief Juſtice of that court) that the 
law had not inveſted them with ſuch pow- 
er, and the Jury gave a verdict of two 
thouſand pounds againſt the carl of Hal- 
lifax, for having, as ſecretary of ſtate, 
preſumed to exerciſe ſuch authority, 
They are members of the privy-council, 
which is ſeldom or never held without 
one of them being preſent; and as to 
the buſineſs and correſpondence in all 
parts of this Kingdom, it is managed b 
either of the ſecretaries without any diſ- 
tinction; but with reſpect to foreign af- 
fairs, the buſineſs is divided into tuo 
provinces or departments, the ſouthern 
and the northern, comprehending all the 
kingdoms and ſtates that have any inter- 
courſe with Great Britain ; each ſecretary 
receiving all letters and addreſſes from, 
and making all diſpatches to, the ſeveral 
princes and ſtates comprehended in his 
province: which diviſion ſtill ſubſiſts, 
notwithſtanding the addition of à third 
ſecretary for Scotlaud, and a fourth for 
the Americaa department. Ireland is 
under the direction of the elder ſecretary, 
who has the ſouthern province, which 
alſo comprehends France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Portugal, and Turky : the 
northern province includes the Low 
Countries, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Poland, and Muſcory. Each of the ſc- 
cretarics have both for their own accom- 
modation and their officers, a table as 
the King's charge, or el'e board-wages, 
To the ſecretaries of ſtate belong the cuſ- 
tody of that ſeat properly called the ſig- 
net, and the direction of two other of- 
fices, one cali-d the paper office, and the 
other the ſignet- oflice. 

2. Secrctary of an embaſly, a perſon 
attending an embaſſador for writing diſ- 
patches, relating to the negociation. 
There is a great difference between th- 
ſecretary of an cmbaſly, and the embaſ 

lador's 
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fador's ſeerctary ; the laſt being a domeſ- 
ric or menial of the embaſſador, and the 
firſt, a ſervant or minilter of the 
Prince. 

3. The ſecretary of war, an officer of 
the war-oftcrr, who has two chief clerks 
under him, the laſt of which is the ſecre- 
tary's m ſſenger. There are allo ſcere- 
tarics in molt of the other offices. 

SECR-=TION, the act whercby the 
ſevcral juices or hnmours of the animal 
body are ſeparated from the blood b 
means of the glands. It is a thing well 
known to philofophers, and particularly 
to chemilts, that a piece of waſte paper, 
which confiſts of a parcel of filaments 
connected together, being once ſoaked in 
oil or water, will not ſuffer any other 
liquor to paſs through it, but ſuch as it 
was ſaturated with before, ſtopping all 
ethers, It is alſo known that ſcraps of 
eloth or cotton imbued with oil or water, 
and dipped in a veſlel, in which oil and 
water are mixed together, that which 
was ſaturated with Fater will ſuffer no- 
thing to pafs but water, and that which 
had the oil will let nothing paſs but oil. 
There arc to be found in the ſecretory 
veſſels of the glands a ſimilar ſtructure, 
an interwoven maſs of filaments very like 
thoſe of pape1, cloth, or cotton, though 
diſpoſed a little differently. This tex- 
ture, once filled with a certain juice, will 
let none paſs through of all the juices that 
come to the orifices of theſe veſſels, bat 
that with which they were already ſatu- 
rated. This being C the blood, which 
we oupht to confider not as a homoge- 
neous finid, but as compoſed of an infi- 
nity of parts, or different molecules, fuch 
as oily, mucilaginons, watcry, ſubtitle, 
and erofler ſaline particles, being carricd 
by the arteri-s into the gland, divides it- 
elf into all the little ramifications of the 
artery where it is infinitely extended, 
and wherein all the molecules are oblig:d 
to file off, as it were one by one, by the 
ſtraight paſſage of the artery inte the 
vin, and contequently to roll over the 
nrifices of the ſecretory veſſels of the 
g ands, whoſe villous texture is before 
jaturated with a juice of a certain nature ; 
and theſe particles, which are of the ſame 
Tarure with that juice which preſents it- 
fclf at the orifice or entrance of the. ſe- 
cretory veſſels, join themſclves to it, and 
enter with the greater liberty, being 
prit.d on by thoſe that follow them; fo 
that they ſucc<fiveiy run through the 
whole veiicl, aid at length paſs out by 
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the excretory canal; whilſt the others, 
which are not of the ſame nature, roll 
over the orifice of the ſecretory veſſels, 
without erer mingling with the juice 
they meet there, and paſs on to the 
returning vein to go to the heart again. 

SECT, a collective term, comprchend- 
ing all ſuch as follow the doctrines and 
opinions of fome famous divine, philo- 
ſopher, &c. Sec Hero and Schiſm. 

SECTION, in gencral, denotes a part 
of a divided thing, or the diviſion ittelf. 
Such, particularly, are the ſubCirifions 
of a chapter; called alſo paragraphs and 
articles: the mark of a ſ<Ctiou is g. 

SECTION, in geometry, denotcs 2 
fide or ſurface appearing of a body or 
figure cut by another; or the place where 
lines, planes, &c. cut each other. The 
common ſection of two planes is always @ 
right line; being the line ſuppoſed to be 
drawn on one plane by the ſection of the 
other, or by its entrance into it, | 

SECTION of a Building, in architec» 
ture, is the ſame with its profile; or a 
delineation of its heights and depths 
raiſed on a plane, as if the fabric was 
cut aſunder to diſcovcr its inſide. 

Coric SECT1ONS, in geometey. See 
Cone and Coric, 

SECTOR, a mathematical inſtrument, 
of preat uſe in finding the proportion be- 
tween quantities of the ſame Kind, as 
between lines and lines, ſurfaccs and ſur- 
faces, &c. for which reaſon the French 
call it the compaſs of proportion. The 
great advantage of the ſector abote com- 
mon ſcales, &c. is, that it is adapted tg 
all radii, and all ſcales. For, by the line of 
chords, fines, tangents, &c. on the ſector we. 
have lines of chords, fines, tangents, &c. 
adapted to any radius betwixt the length 
and breadth of the ſector, when opened, 
The ſector is founded on the fourth pro- 
poſition of the ſixth book of Euclid, 
where it is demonſtrated, that ſimilar 
triangles have their homologous ſides pro- 
portional. ; 

Uſe of the Line of Polygons on the St - 
TOR.—1®, To inſcribe a regular polygon 
in a given circle, Take the ſemi-dia- 
meter of the given circle, in the com- 
paſſes, and adjuſt it to the number 6, on 
the line of polygons, on each leg of the 
ſeAtor : then, the ſector remaining thus 
opened, take the diſtance of the two 
equal numbers, expreſſing the number of 
hides the polygon is to have; e. gr. the 
diſtance from 5s to 5 for a pentagon, 
from 7 to 7 for a heptagon, &c. Theſe 

| diſtances 
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didances carried about the circumference 
of the circle will divide it into to many 
equal parts. 

19. To deſcribe a regular polygon, e. 

r. a pentapon, on a given tight line. 
Take the 42008 of the Tine in Ne com- 
paſſes, and apply it to the extent of the 
number 5, 5, on the lines of polygons. 
The ſeftor thus opened, upon the tame 
lines take the extent, from 6 to 6; this 
will be the ſemi-diameter of the circle 
the polygon is to be inſcribed in. It, 
then, with this diſtance, from the ends 
of the given line, you deſeribe two areh- 
es of a circle, their interſection will be 
the center of the circle. 

3%. On a right line, to deſcribe an 
iſoſceles triangle, having the angles at 
the baſe double that at the vertex. Open 
the ſector, till the ends of the given line 
fall on 10 and 10 on each leg ; then take 
the diftance from 6 to 6. This will be 
the length of the two equal ſides of the 
triangle. 

Uſe of the Lines of Sines, Tangerts, and 
Secants, on the SzCTOR,—By the ſeveral 
lines diſpoſed on the ſector, we have 
ſcales to ſeveral radiuſes ; ſo that having 
a length, or radius, given, not exceed- 
ing the length of the ſector when opencd, 
we find the chord, fine, &c. thereto. 
Ex. gr. Suppoſe the chord, fine, or tan- 
gent, of 10 degrees, to a radius of 3 in- 
ches, required: make 3 inches the aper- 
ture, between 60 and 60, on the lines of 
chords of the two legs; then will the 
fame extent reach from 45 to 45 on the 
line of tangents, and from o to 90 on 
the line of the (ines on the other ſide; fo 
that to whatever radius the line of chords 
is ſet, to the ſame are all the others ſet, 
In this diſpoſitlon, therefore, if the aper- 
ture between 10 and 10, on the lines of 
chords, be taken with the compatles, it 
will give the chord of to degrees. It 
the aperture of 10 and 10 be in like 
manner taken on the lines of fines, it 
will be the fine of 10 degrees. Laitly, 
if the aperture of 10 and 120 be in like 
manner taken on the lines of tangents, 
it gives the tangent of 10 degrees. 

If the chord, or tangent, of 70 de- 
grees were required; for the chord, the 
aperture of half the arch, viz. 35, mult 
be taken, as before: which diſtance, 
repeated twice, gives the chord of 70“. 
To fiad the tangent of 30“ to the fame 
radius, the ſmall line of tangents mutt 


be uſed, the other only reaching to 45 J 


þ 


making, therefore, 3 inches the aper. 


ture between 45 and 45 on the ſmall 
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line; the extent between 70 and 70 de- 
grees, on the fame, will be the tangent 
of 70* to; inches radius. 

"ro find the ſecant of an arch, make 
the given radius the aperture between 2. 
and o on the line of ſecants: then will 
the aperture of 10 and 10, or 70 and 70, 
on the {aid Rues, give the tangent of 10% 
or 70“. 

SECULAR, ſomething temporal, in 
which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to 
eccleſiaſtical : thus we fay, ſecular power, 
ſecular juriſdiction, &c. Sccular is more 
peculiarly uſed for a perſon who lives at 
liberty in the world, not ſhut up in 2 
monaſtery, nor bound by vous, or ſub- 
jected to the particular rules of any reli- 
2 community; in which ſenſe it 

ands oppoſed to regular. The Romiſh 
clergy is divided into ſecular and re- 
gular, 

SECULAR GAMES, in antiquity, 
folemn games held among the Romans 
once in an age. Theſe games laſted 
three days and as many nights, during 
which time facrifices were performed, 
theatrical ſhews exhibited, with combats, 
ſports, &c. in the circus. | 

SECULAR POEM, a poem ſung or 
rchearſed at the ſecular games, of which 
kind we have a very fine piece among the 
works of Horace, being a Sapphic ode at 
the end of his Epodes. 

SECULARIZATION, the act of 
converting a regular perſon, place, oc 
benefice, into a ſecular one. 

SECUNDINES, in medicine, the ſe- 
veral coats or membranes inclofing the 
fœtus in the womb. Theſe are the cho- 
rion, amnios, and allantois. It very 
often happens that theſe are retained in 
the womb after child-hirth, and preat 
miſchiefs enſue from it. "The aſſi ſtance 
of a ſkilful hand is, in many caſes, ne- 
ceſſary to the getting them out; and this 
is to be done with great care and ſpeed, 
before the uterus cloſes itſelf upon them, 
otherwiſe, they occaſion tertible hzmor= 
rhages, faintings, and often infſamma- 
tory and putrid fevers. | 

SECURIDACA, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the corolla whereof is p piſio- 
naceous; the vexillum is roundiſh and 
very large; the alz are chtuſe, and the 
carina lunulated, The fruit is roundith, 
ending in a very large, oblong, obtuſe, 
perpendicular membrane, broadeſt above; 
the ſecd is ſingle, and is inveſted with 
the whole pericarpium. This plant taken 
inwardly is good for the ſtomach, and is 
an ingredient in antidotes uſed in a peſ- 
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fary with honey before coition, ſuppoſed 
to prevent conception. | 

SEDANTTA, SepaTive Mepr- 
crvEts, in pharmacy, ſuch medicines as 
are poſſeſſed of a power not only of com- 
poſing, checking, and allaying the ex- 
orbitant and irregular motions of the 
ſolids and flaids, but alſo of alleviating 
and reſolving the painful ſpaſmodie ſtric- 
tures of the parts. 


SE DEFENDENDO, in law, a plea 


uſed for him that is charged with the 
death of another, by alledging that he 
was under a neceſſity of doing what he 
did in his own defence; as that the 
ether aſſaulted him in ſach à manner, 
that if he had not done what he did, he 
mult have been in hazard of his own life. 
But it is neceſlary the danger ſhould ap- 
r ſo great, as to be inevitable. 

SEDIMENT, the ſettlement or dregs 
of any thing, or that groſs heavy part of 
a fluid body, which, upon reſting, ſinks 
to the bottom of the veſſel. 

SEDUM, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of five acumi- 
nated, lanceolated, plane, patent petals; 
the fruit conſiſts of five ereto-patent, 
acuminated compreſſed capſules, emar- 

inated towards the baſe, and opening 
— — upwards and downwards: 
the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. This 
genus comprehends the ſedum, or houſe- 
leck, orpine, wall-pepper, and other 


orpine. See Orpine. 

SEED, a matter prepared by nature, 
for the reproduction and conſervation of 
the ſpecies, both in animals and vege- 
tables. Seed, in the animal economy, 
2 white liquid matter ſcparated from 
the blood in the teſticles, and reſerved 
for the purpoſe of generation. See Gene- 
ration. 888 
SEED, in botany, the product of a 
plant, whereby the ſpecies is propagated. 
The ſeed is frequently the fruit of the 

nt; ſometimes it is ouly a part in- 
cloſed in the fruit, &c, Dr. Agricola 
tells us that there is incloſed in ſeeds a 
little germ or bud that compoſes the 
prime and moſt noble part of the whole ; 
and which, accorling as ſome curious 
perſons have calculated, hardly makes 
the thouſandth part of the ſ:ed 3 but on 
this ſmall part, the image and repreſen- 
tation of the whole tree is perfectly de- 
lineated and expreſſed; and this prin- 
cipal part being aay way hurt, ſpoilcd, 
or loſt, the ſeed, however large or other- 
wiſe perfect, will come to nothing, but 
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will rot in the earth. In Malpight's 
Life, p. 67, a debate may be ſcen be- 
'tween him and ſignior Triumphetti, 
whether the whole plant be actually in 
the ſeed: the affirmative is maintained 
by Malpighi with cogent arguments, 
And, as the perpetuity and ſafety of the 
ſpecies depend upon the ſ fety of the ſ ed 
and fruit in a great meaſure, nature hath 
taken peculiar care for the conſervation 
and ſafety thereof; as particularly in 
ſuch as dare to ſhew their heads all the 
year, how ſecurely is their flower, ſeed, 
or fruit, locked up all the winter, toge- 
ther with their leaves and branches, in 
their germs, and well-fenced and covered 
there with neat and cloſe tunics ? And 
for ſuch as dare not ſo expoſe themſclyes, 
with what ſatety are me preſerved und.t 
the coverture of the earth, in their root, 
ſeed, or fruit, till invited out by the 
kindly warmth of the ſpring? And, 
when the whole vegetable race is thus 
called out, it is very curious to obſerve 
the methods of nature in guarding thoſs 
inſenſitive creatures againſt ' harms and 
inconveniencies, by making ſome, ſor 
inſtance, to lie down proſtrate, and others 
to cloſe themſelves up upon the touch 1 


— 


| animals; and the moſt to ſhut up th 

flowers, their down, or other their li 
uard, upon the cloſe or cool of the even- 

ing, for fear of rain, or other matters 


And to theſe conſiderations, relating 
to the ſeed, we might add the various 
ways of nature in diſſipating and ſowing 
it, ſome being, for this end, winged 
| with light down or wings to be conveyed 
about by the winds ; others being laid in 
elaſtic ſpringy caſes, that, whcn they 
burſt and crack, dart their ſced at con- 
venient diſtances, performing thereby 
the part of a good huſbandman; others, 
by their agrecable taſte and ſmell, and 
N nature, inviting themſclves to 
be ſwallowed, and carried about by the 
birds, and thereby alſo fertilized by raſ- 
ſing through their bodies; and others, 
not thus taken care of, do many of them, 
by their uſefulneſs in human life, invite 
the huſbandman and gardener carcſully 
to ſow and nurſe them up. Dr. A 

cola ſays, the ſ eds of fruits, when ſcpa- 
rated from them, though not kept in 
the earth, will live freſh and healthy a 
great many years by means of its intrinſie 
ſpirit ; but, when its grows very old, it 
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that may be prejudicial to the tender 
ſpecies : all which agree in virtues with | ſeed 
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But, notwithſtanding what ſome gar- 
deners ſay, that tome ſceds are the better 
for being two or three years obl ; yet, he 
is of opinion that ſeed of one year old is 
belt: for then the ſpirit is freſh and 
lively ; the juices, which are the prin- 
ciple of nutrition and growth, are (till 
ſuſceptible of motion in the places of 
their reſidence; and the whole ftructure 
i; in a good diſpoſition. 

The vegetative principle will indeed 
remain longer in one feed than in ano- 
ther, and in the long and round feed 
longer than in the flat and ſmall ſeed ; 
for that in the large and round feed, as 
well as in the oval, the juices circulate 
more freely by an interior motion, and 
have a greater circuit. And, beſides 
that the juices are in them in greater 
abundance than in thoſe that are 1tmall 
and flat,, they can nzither evaporate or 
dry ſo ſoon. 

But, in thoſe ſeeds that are very old, 
the juices are conſumed and dried, and 
the.organs are otherwiſe modified ; and 
ſo the moving vegetative principle can 
at no longer for the fecundity of plants 
ſor the production of ſceds. 

Charge of SEED, a term uſcd by the 
farmers to expreſs the common, and, as 
they ſuppoſe, necellary cuſtom, of chang- 
ing among one another the ſeed of their 
lagds, as wheat, and the like; it being 
a received opinion, that the ſeed pro- 
duced on one land will grow better on 
another, than on that which produced 
it, though the ſame ſpecics of plant be 
ſown. 

Seeds, in their natural climate, do not 
degenerate, unleſs culture has improved 
them; they then indeed are liable, upon 
ozpillion of that culture, to return to 
their natural ſtate again. Whatever be- 
n;tit ariſes to the farmer from the chang- 
ing the ſecd of the ſame ſpecies is from 
cauſcs which are themſelves the eſſects of 
diff.rent climates, ſuch as heat and moiſ- 
ture, which may vary very much in the 
lame neighbaurhood. There is a moun- 
tain ia the Mogul's country which on 
the fouth fide produces Indian plants, 
and on the north fide Europcan ones, 
from diff-rent expoſures. Some land re- 
taining water longer is colder, and ſome 
letting it paſs off quicker is warmer ; as 
it may alfo he fiom the nature and figure 
of its parts, which retain more of the 
{un's heat than others. Sandy ant gra- 
veily grounds are always warmer than 


ethers, if they have ſome bollow and 
Vol. Iv. 
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ſpongy ſtratom underneath, that will 


let the water pals off, 

The benyfir ariling from the change of 
ſeed is owing to theſe changes, not to 
the change of food; and theſe cauſes 
ſhew th-ir efies chicfly in the genera- 
tion of the ſeed, Flax ſeed, brought 
from Holland, and ſown here, will pro- 
duc? as fine flax as it docs there, but, in 
the next generation, it will degenerate, 
and become coarſ r; by this means it 
will continue to degenerate every year, 
till after two or three years it is no bet- 
ter than our own ſeed produces, and yet 
the land ſhall be as good for this coarſe 
ſort, as when it produced the fine; fo 
alſo it is, when the ſeeds of our own 
wheat are changed between farmer and 
farmer. And thus filk-worms hatched 
and bred in France of eggs brought from 
Italy, will make as fine ſilk as the Ita- 
lian; but the eggs of thoſe laid in France 
will produce worms that make no better 
ilk than thoſe produced in France, 
thohgh their food is all the while the 
ſame. 

Common barley, once ſown in the 
burning ſands in Wiltſhire, will-for many 
years aſter, if ſown on indifferent warm 
gro und, be ripe ſooner than any other 
barley by two or three weeks; but, if 
ſown on cold grounds farther north, it 
will be as late as any other barley, after 
two or three years, The weeds, which 
perplex the farmers in every field, grow 
as ſtrong and troubleſome one year as 
another, and that without any change of 
iced at all. Theſe ſeem — to 
have been the natural produce of our 
ſoit, and corn and other uſeful plants to 
have been brought from other places, and 
improved by culture; tele will therefore 
no longer retain their perfection and 
value, than ſuch culture is continued to 
them. 

Laurembergius has carried this notion 
of degeneracy and change from the foil, 
ſo far as to athrm that wheat will, in 
ſome places, degenerate into rye; and in 
other places, rye will be exalted into 
wheat by the foil : but thoſe who are 
acquaiated with botany know, that a 
horſe might as ſoon be changed into a 
bull by feeding in an improper paſture, 
as one plant d-generate into another by 
fault of the foil. T, Huſbanary. 

SEEDLINGS, among gardeners, ſuch 
roots of gillyflowers as ſpring from ſeed ; 
alſo the young tender ſhoots of any 
plants that arc newly ſowed. 

* SEED T, 
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SEEDY, in the brandy trade, a term 
uſed by the dealers to expreſs a fault that 
is found in ſcvcral parczls of French- 
brandy, which renders them unſalcable. 
The French ſuppoſ: that theſe brandies 
obtain the flavour which they exprets by 


this name, from the we-ds which grow | 


among the vines, from whence the wine, 
of which this brandy was made, was 
pte ſſed 

SEEING, the act of perceiving ex- 
ternal objects by means of the eye, thence 
called the organ of fight. 

SEELING, a term uſed by dealers in 
horſes to denote a ſmall ſpot of white 
hairs growing among the natural ones on 
the cye-brow; and which is a certain 
mark of old age. A horle is ſaid never 
to ſee] before he is fourteen, and always 
does 10 bctore he is ſixteen. 

SEGMENT Fa crrcle, in geometry, 
a part of a circle, comprehended between 
an arch and the chord thercof.— Or it is 
2 part of a eircle leſs than a ſemicircle, 
comprehended between a right line, and 
a part of the circumference. 

SEGMOIDAL Valves, in anatomy, 
ſmall valves ſituated in the pulmonary 
artery, reſembling ſegments of circles, 
whence they had their name. 

SEIGNOAAGE, a right or due be- 
lotging to a ſeigucur or lord. It alto 
implics a right or due belonging to a 
prince for the coining of money. 

SEIGNORY, a manor or lord":ip. 

SEIS!N, in law, implies poſition ; 
and is of to kinds; icilin in law, and 
icilin in fact, Ihe former ſignifies ſome- 
thing done, which the law accounts a 
ſrilin; 4s un enrollment, &c. And the 
latter an atiual and corporal poſſ:fiion 
taken. . 

SEISURE, in commerce, implics the 
arreſting ſome goods, merchandtze, &c. 
either Ly exprels oider of, the fovercign, 
or in conſequence of tome law. 

* SELDEN, John, a great lawyer, 
and one of the moſt learned and judicious 
critics of the 17th century, the ton of 
Mr. John Selden, was horn at Salving- 
ton in Suſſex, the 16th of December, 
1584. He was educated at the frce- 
ſchool at Chicheſter, whence he was tent 
to Hert-hall in the enivertity of Oxtord, 
where he continued four years. In 1612 
he entered himicif( in Clifiord's Inn, and 
about two years after removed to the I. 
ner Temple, where he ſoon acquired 
great reputation by his learning. Be had 
alrcady publiſhed ſeveral of his works, 
and this ycar wrote verſes in Latin, 
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Creek, and Engliſh, upon Mr. William 
Browne's Britannia's Paſtorals. In 1014 
he publiſhed his Tit'es of Honour, and 
in 1616 his notes on Sir John Forteſcues 
book, De Lar»dibus Legum Angi. In 
1621 being {cnt for by the parliament, 
though not a member of that houſe, and 
giving his opinion very ſtrongly in fa- 
vour of their privileges, in oppoſition to 
the court, he was committed to the cuſ- 
tody of the ſheriff of London, but was 
ſet at liberty after five weeks confige- 
ment. In 1623 he was choſen burgeſs 
for Lancaſter, but amidſt all the divi- 
ſons of the nation kept himfelf neuter, 
proſecuting his {tudics with ſuch appli. 
cation, that though he was the next year 
choſen reader of Lyons Inn, he refuſed 
to perform that office. In 1625 he was 
choſen burgeſs for Great Bedwin in Wik 
ſhire, to ſerve in the firſt parliament of 
king Charles J. in which he declared 
himſelf warmly againſt the duke of 
Buckingham; and on his gracc's being 
—2 by the houſe of commons, 
wus appointed one of the managers of 
the articles againſt him. In 1627 ard 
1623 he oppoſed the court party with 
orcat vigour. The parliament being 
prorogued to January 70, 1629, Mr, 
Selden retired to the earl of Kent's honſe 
at Wrett in Bedfordſhire, where he finiſh- 
ed his Marmoru Arundeiliana; and the 
parliament being met, he, among others, 
again diſtinguilhed himſclf by his zeal 
a2ain!t the court, when the king diffoly- 
ing the parliament, ordered ſeveral of 
the members to be brought before the 
King's bench bar, and committed to the 
Tower. Among theſe was Mr. Selden, 
who inſiſling on the benefit of the laus, 
and refuling to make his ſubmiſſion, was 
removed to the King's Bench priſon, 
where being in danger of his life on ac- 
count of the plague then raging in South- 
wark, he petitioned the lord hizh-trea- 
ſuret at the end of Trinity term, to in- 
tercede with his majeſty that he might 
be removed to the Gate-houſe, Weſt- 
minſter, which was granted: but m 
Michaelmas term following, the judges 
objecting to the lord treaſurer's warrant, 
by which he had been removed to the 
Gate-houſe, an order was made for con- 
veying him back to the King's Bench, 
whence he was teleaſed in the latter end 
of the ſame year ; but fiftcen years after 
the pariiament ordered him goocl. for 
the lofl:s he had ſuſtained on this occa · 
ſion. In 1634 a diſpute ariſing berween 
the Engliſh and Lutch concerning the 

herring 
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herring fiſhzry on the Britiſh coaſt, he 
was prevailed upon by archbiſhop Laud 
to draw up his Mare Clarſum, in anſwer 
to Grotius's Mare Liberum, which greatly 
recommended him to the favour of the 
court. In 1640 he was elected member 
for the univerſity of Oxford. In 1643 
he was appointed one of the lay members 


to fit in the aſſembly of divines at Welt- | / 


minſter, and was the fame year ap- 
pointed keeper of the records in the 


Tower. In 164; he was made one of 
the commiſſioners of the admiralty, and 
unanimouſly elected maſter of "Frinity 
Callege, Cambridge, which laſt office he 
declined accepting. He died the 14th of 
December, 1654, in White-Friars, at 
the honſe of Elizabeth, counteſs dowager 
of Kent, and was interred in the 'Femple 
church, where a monument is erected to 
his memory. Dr. Wilks obſerves, that 
he was a man of uncommon gravity, and 
greatacls of ſoul, averſe to flattery, li- 
beral to ſcholars and charitable to the 
poor, and though he had great latitude 
in his principles with regard to eceleſiaſ- 
tical power, yet he had a ſincere regard 
lor the church of England. He wrote 
many learned works belides thoſe already 
mentioned. 

\* SELEMNUS, in fabulous hiſtory, 
a beautiful ſhepherd, with whom the 


nymph Argyra became ſo enamoured, 


that ſhe aroſe from the bottom of the ſea 
to lie with him; but his beauty being at 
length decayed by time, ſhe ceaſ-d viſit- 
ing him, when dying with grief, Venus 
metamorphoſed him into a river of 
Achaia, granted him the favour of for- 
peiting that nymph, and gave his waters 
the virtue of making thoſe who bathe1 
in them forget the object of their aflec- 
tions. . 

SELEVIT AX, moon-(lone, in natural 
hiſtory, form a particular claſs of ſoſſils 
of a rhomboidal, pellacid form, divi- 
fible into laminæ 

SELENOGRAPHY, that part of 
coſmography which relates to the moon. 
See Moon. 

5ELEUCIDA, a race of Grecian 
kings who reigned as ſucceſſors of Alex- 
ander the Great in Syria. — Their eſta- 
bliſhment is a celebrated æra in chrono- 
logy, called the Syro-Macedonian æra, 
or that of the Seleucidz ; and which, ac- 
cording to the beſt authors, began 12 
years after the death of Alexander the 
| Great, and 311 before Chtiſt. f 


SEL, among builders, the loweſt 
Piece; in timber-building, being that on 


SEM 


which the whole ſuperſtructure is raiſed. 
lt is alſo applied by ſome to the bottom 
part of a window frame. 

SELLA Eguina, Turcica, or Sebæ- 
mides, in anatomy, imply the four apo- 
phyſes of the os ſphænoides in the brain. 
They have the name from their reſem- 
bling a ſaddle,” which the Latins called 
«la. + » 
SELVAGE, among failors, a ſort of 
ſtrop or wreath formed to faſten on any 
particular rope, whereby to hook a tackle. 
Sce Tac#lz. 

SEMBRADOR, an inſtrament in- 
vented by Don Joſeph De Lucatello, 
for the more cvenly ſowing of ſeeds, and 


in many particulars reſemble the drill- 


plough of Mr. Tull. 

SEME&IOTICA, that part of medicine 
which treats of the ſigns of health and 
diſeaſes. 5 

* SEMELE, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
daughter of Cadmus king of Thebes, and 
mother of Bacchus, being beloved by 
Jupiter, who had rendercd her pregnant, 
Juno being enraged, accoſted her in the 
form of Beroe, a decripid old woman, 
that princeſs's nurſe, and inſinuating that 
the might be deceived in her lover, per- 
ſuaded her to deſire him, when he next 
courted the rites of love, as a proof of 
his divinity, to deſcend in the pomp of 
all his majeſty, and encompalſed by thoſe 
czic{tial charms with which he embraced 
ſuno. To this Semele conſented, and 
having prevailed on Jupiter to fwear by 
the river Styx that he would grant her re- 
queſt, made her demand. The god with 
reluctance complied, when the unhappy 
fair one, unable to bear the dazzling ef- 
fulgence of the lightning with which he 
was encompaſſed, periſhed in his arms. 

SEMrN, Sce Seed, 

SEMETS, in botany, the ſame wit! 
antherz. See Autberæ. 

SEMI, a word borrowed from the La- 
tin, which ſignifies half. It is uſed only 
in compolition with other words. 

SEMI-BREVE, in mulic, a note or 
meaſure of time, being equal to half a 
breve, three minims, four crotchets, &c. 

SEMICIRCLE, in geometry, a figure 
comprchended between the diameter of a 
circle, and half the circumference. 

SEMI-COLON, one of the {tops uſed 
by grammarians to diſtinguiſh the ditle- 
reut members of a ſentence. It is marked 
thus (;) and implies a ſhorter pauſe than 
a colon, whence it has its name. See 


Punttuation. 


SEMI-CUBICAL PARABOLA, 2 
X 3 name 
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name given hy mathematicians to a cy ve 
ot the freond order, wherein the cubes of 
the ordinates are in proportion to the 
ſquares of the abcilics. 

SEMI-DIAME! ER, half the diame- 
ter, or radius, being -a line drawn from 
the center of a circle of ſphere to its cit- 
cumference, Sec the article R14'us. 

SEMIE-DIAPENT'E, in mulic, a falfe 
or defective fifth, 

SE vI-DIAPASON, in muſic, a falſe 
or defectivt oftave. 

SEMI-DIATESSARON, in muſic, a 
detective or falſe fourth. 

S MI-FLO:CULOC(CS, in- boteny, 
Implics the flowers of a clats of flowers 
u Þ of petals are hollow in the lower part, 
but in the upper iat, and coptinued in 
the ſhape of a tongue. The dandelion, 
Daun kW, &c. arc of 1his Kun 

SMI LUNAR VALVES, in anato- 
my, are three ſmall membranons valves, 
ot a i mi-lunar ſure, placed in the ori- 
tice of the pulmonary artery, to prevent 
ti: Licod's flowing into the heart at the 
tune of its dilatation. 

*EMI-MEMBRANOSUS, along thin 
membranous mutcic, firuated on the 
backs of the thigh, and arifcs from the 
tubercle of the ifchium. It is one of the 
fuxors of the tibia. 

SEMINAL, fpermatic, or ſomething 
belonging to the tecd. 

SEMINARY, in popiſh conntries, a 
certain college appointed for rhe 1nſtruc- 
tion and education of young perſons de- 
ſtined for the ſacred miniſtry. The firſt 
inſtitution of ſuch places is aſcribed to St. 
Auguſtine. And the council of Trent 
decrees; that children excceding twelve 
years of age ſhall be brought up. and in- 
ſtrutted in common, to guaiify them for 
the eccichattical fundlon; and that there 
ihall be a ſeminary of fuch b: longing to 
cach cathcdral, under the direction of the 
biſhop, | 

SEMINARY, in gardening, implics 
the ſerd- plot, or piece of ground allu;t. d 
for railing plants from 1ſced, and keeping 
them till they are fit to be removed into 
the garden or nuricry. 

SEMINATION, in agriculture, the 
act of ſowing, or ſcattcring the ſecd. 

SE V-NERVOSUS, half nervous, in 
anatomy, a muſcle ariſing from the pro- 
tubcrance of the itchium, and inferted, 
by a round tendon, into the internal part 
of ths epiphylts of the tibia, and kelps to 
bend the leg. 

SEMI-ORDINATE, half of an ordi- 
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SEMI-QUAVER, in muſic, à note 
whoſe Tength is equal to half a qua- 
ver. | | 

SEMISPINALIS, Calli, in anatomy, a 
name given to all that fleſhy mats which 
lics between the traniverſe and ſpinal apo- 
phyſts, from the ſecond veriebræ of the 
neck to the middle of the back; the {ple. 
nius and the complexus major, which 
cover it, having been raifed. It is com- 
poſted of feveral oblique converging 
muſcles, which may be divided into ex- 
ternal and internal; and of theſe the eu- 
ternal are the longeſt. JHA 

SEM rr LUMINOSA, a nate 
given by aitron-mers to a lucid tract in 
e heavens, vitible about bx o'clock at 
| night, a little before the vernal cquinox, 
It extends from the weſtern edge of the 
horizon vp towards the Pl-jades. | 

Caſſini was of opinien that this lucid 
tract was wing to a vaſt number of pla- 
nets encompaltiing the ſun, whoſe light 
they re ficcted. 

SEMPERVIVUM, houſeleck, the 
name of a well-known plant, which is 
vied in medicine as à cooler, 


| SENA, the leaf of an annual, woody, 
pod bearing plant, brought dry from A- 


lexandria in Eyypt. It is of a lively yel- 
lowith green colour, an oblong ſomewhat 
oval ligure, ſharp-pointed at the ends, 
ahout a quarter of an inch broad, and not 
«a full inch in length. Some inferior farts 
are brought from "Tripoli and other pla- 
ces: theſe may be diltinguiſhed, by their 
being either narrower, longer, and ſharp- 
er pointed, or larger, broader, and 
roun«d-pointed, with ſmall prominent 
veins; or large, obtuſe, and of à ireſh 
green colour, without any yellow calt, 
Sena Is a moderately ſtrong, and in ge- 
neral a ſafe cathaftic : (cotton ſpecifies 
hemorrhayes, inffammatious ct all Kinde, 
and ditorders of the breaſt, as being al- 
molt the only exceptions to its uſe. The 
doſe in tubſtance is from a fcruple to a 
dram; in infuſion, from one dram to 
three or four. It gives out its virtue 
both to watery and fpirituous meuſtrua: 
to water and proof ſpirit it communicates 
a browni!k colour, more or leſs decp accor- 
ding to the proportions ; to rectified ſpi- 
rit, a finc green. There are two inconvien- 
cies often complained of in this medi- 
cine; its being liable, in ſome conſtitu- 
tions, to occalion gripes; and its being 
accompanied with an ill flavour, which is 
apt to nautcate both the ſtomach and the 
palate. The firſt may be obviated by di- 
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| lution, the latter by aromatic and other 
additions ; 
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additions: ſeveral compoſſtions of this 


kind are prepared in the ſhops, both ſut- 
ficiently palatable, and which operate 


"with eaſe and mildneſs. 


dix drams of tamarinds and two of 
eryſtals'of tartar are boiled in a pint and 
a half of water, till half a pint is waſted, 
and the ſtrained liquor pourcd boiling hot 
upon one, two, or three drams of fena : 
aftcr maceration for four hours, the 
ſtrained infuſion is ſweetened with an 
ounce of {yrup cf violets, and flavoured 
with half an ounce of imple cinnamon- 
water. "Three drams of fena are infuſed 
in a quarter of a pint of boiling water, 
for four hours, rr till the liquor has 
grown cold; with the addition of a 
ſeruple of ginger, or with half a dram ot 
| for cardamum feeds huſked, and three 
fouurths of a dram of cryſtals of tartar, 
which laſt arc previouſly boiled in the 
water till diflolvcd ; or with two drams 
of freſh lemon- peel, and two drams by 
meaſure of I-mon-juice. "The committee 
of the London college obſerve that this 
Iz is the molt agreeable form they have 
ben able to contrive, for the exhibition 
of ſens to thoſe who are more than ordi- 
narily oif-nded with its flavour; and that 
though acids are generally ſuppoſed to 


impede the action of water on vegetables, 


yet the infuſions of ſena made with acids 
are found, from expetience, not to fail 
in their intention. Indecd, if the acids 
really weaken the difiolving power of the 
water, which' it is probable they do in 
ſome degree, they ſhould ſeem to be, on 
this account, rather of advantage than 
otherwiſe; for, as the committee ſurther 
obſerve, in a medicine very nauſcous to 
many, it is of primary conſequence that 
only the lighter and leaſt duguſtful parts 
be extiafttcd. On this principle, ſome 
marerate the ſena for a night in cold wa- 


, — . * * + « 
ter, which becomes ſufticiently* impreg- 


nated with its purgative virtue, without 
estracting ſo much. as boiling water does, 
of the nauſcous matter : if the liquor, 
pagred off from the ſena, be boiled a 
little by itſelf, great part of its ill flavour 
will be difiipated ; and the remains of its 
olſonſtwreneſs may be eſſectually covered 


by infafing in it ſome bohea tea. If the- 


cocion is continued for any conſiderable 
time, the purgative virtue of the ſena 
will be diminithed; for the intpiſſated 
witery extracts are ſcarcely found to purge 
ſo much as one fourth of che infuſion or 
decoc tion they were made from, or fo 
mae! as an equal weight of the leaves in 
fubllance, | 


| {tuck ſalt on the tops of trees, and they 
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The officinal ſpirituous tincture of ſena 
are prepared by digeſtion for ſome days 
with or without heat, in proof ſpirit, 
The proportions, in the London Phar- 
macopœia, are, one dram of ſena to an 
ounce and a quarter of the ſpirit, to 
which are added a dram and a quarter of 
{toned raiſins, ſeven grains and a half of 
caraway-ſceds, and two grains and a half 
of leſſer cardamum ſeeds huſked : in, the 
Edinburgh, half a dram of ſena to an 
ounce and a half of the ſpirit, with the 
audit ion of fiftcen grains of rhubarb, ſe- 
ven grains and a hal? of ſhavings of guai- 
acum, the ſame quantity of ſweet fennel 
tecds, the fame ef juntper-berries, and 
forty-five grains of white ſugar · candy in 
poder; which laſt is directed to be diſ- 
loived in the tincture, after ſtraining it 
from the other ingredients. Both theſe 
tinctures are aprecable and aſcful carmi- 
{tive purgatives, ctpecially to thoſe who 
have acca.tomed themtelves to ſpirituous 
liquors; the ill flayour of the ſena is 
completely covered, and its offending the 
{kumach or producing gripes prevented, 
by the warm ie:ds and the ſweets. The 
guatucum, in the fecond pretcription, 
promotes the operation of the ſena; for 
two drams of ſena, infuſed in half a pint 
of a decoction of guaiacum, purge as 
briſkly as three drams infufed in plain 
water, and with greater ca'z to the pa- 
tient. Several compoſitions of this kind 
have been offered to the public, under the 
name of Daffy's Elixir: the above two 
are inferior to none, and ſuperior to moſt 
of them. a 

SENATE, an aſſembly, or council of 
ſenators ; that is, of the principal mem- 
bers of a (tate, who have a ſhare in the 
government. 
- SENATOR, a member of a ſenate. 

SENDING, in the fea-language, the 
act of pitching or plunging headlong 
with the hip's fore- part. Sce Preching. 

* SENEGAL, or SENECA, a king- 
dom of Negroland, in Africa, ſeated on 
a river of the tame name, which ſome 
ſuppoſe to be a branch of the Niger. How- 
ever, it overflows like the Nile, and about 
the fame time of the year, It is -forty 
days before it comes to the height, when 
the river overflows its banks, and the 
channel is diſficult to find by thoſe who 
go up in boats. Ihe French once ſent 
thirty men up this river, who rowed a 
thoutand miles, undergoing great hard- 
ſhips and hazards, infomuch rhat only 
hve returned back alive : their boat once 


got 
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it of with grca: dittculty. The king- 
dom of Senegal was formerly very conli- 
drrable, but is now zeduced into a very 
narrow compals: it is populous and 
tull of trees, but the sil is andy and 
barren; for which rcaſon they never fow 
ell the rainy icaſon comes on ju June ; 
and they get in their harveſt in Septom- 
ber. Ihe French had a fort and fac- 
tory in an Hand at the mouth of this ri- 
ver, and they were entire maſters of the 
zum- trad. It is called Fort Louis, and 
was taken by the Englih on the 2! of 
Afay 1756, and geded to Great Britain 
By the peace of 1763. One J homas 
Cumming, a Quaker, was inſlrumenta] 


im taking this torg, for which he had a 


penlion of five hundred pounds per au- 
runs granted him upon the lit chablich- 
ment. 

SENGREEN, in botany, the ſame 
with Sempervivum. Sce S. e. 

SENNA. SCC Sena. 

SENNA'F, among failors, a fort of 
braided cordage formed by the platiing of 
frye, ſeven, or nine rope-yarns into one 
another: it i employed for various uics 
in a mip, particularly to form netting, 
&c. Sec Aeums, 

SENSATION, the act of perceiving 
etrynal oljefls, by mcans of the organs 
of tene. lo conceive tlic manner wheres 
in ſenſation is allected, olicrve, that all 
the organs conſiſt of j1.tle filaments, or 
m rves, which have thei crigin in the 
middle of the brain, orc dillulcd thence 
throughout all the members which have 
any ſenſe, and terminate in the exterior 
parts of the body: that when we are in 
kialth, and awake, one end of thelz 
n:rves cannot be agitated or ſhaken, 
«ith; ſhaking the other, becaute they 


are always a little ſiretched; as in the | 
eaſe of an extended chord, one part of | 
which cannot be (fired withour a Like | 


motion ot all the reſt. 

It is to be likewiſe obſerved, that theſe 
n«rves may be agitated two ways, (ither 
at the end out of the brain, or that in 
the brain. If they be agitated from 
without, by the action of objects, and 
their agitation be not communicated as 
far as the brain; as frequently happens 
in liccp, when the nerves are in a ſtate 
'of relaxation, the tou! docs no: then re- 
ecive any new fcniation. But if the 


" nerves happen to be agitated in the 
brain, by the Gux of the animal ſpirits, 
er any ether canfe, the fou} perceives 
omething, though the parts of thoſe 
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nerves, that are out of the brain, dix 
faſted through the feveral parts of the 
body, remain at perfcct reſt; as likewiſe 
is frequently the caſe in fleep. Latitly, 
obſerve, that experience tells us, we may 
ſometimes feel pain in parts of the body 
that have been entirely cut oll, by reaſon 
of the fibres in the brain correſponding 
to them being agitated in the ſame man- 
ner as if they were really hurt; the foul 
feels a real pain in thoſe imaginary parts, 
All theſe things ſ-em to ſhew, that the 
foul reſides immediately in that part of 
the brain wherein the nerves of all the 
organs of ſenſe terminate: we mean, 
it is there it perceives all the ch2ngs that 
happen wi:h regard to the oljeels that 
caute them, or that have becn uſed to 
cauſe them; and that it only perceives 
what paiſes out of this part by the 
mediation of the fibres terminating in 
it, : 
Theſe things premiſed, it will not be 
diſacult to explain how fenfation is Per- 
formed: the manner of which may be 
conceived from what follows. When the 
point of a necdle, for inſtance, is thruſt 
againſt a hand, that point lis and ſepa- 
rates the {iores of the fioth, which fibres 
are extended from that place to the brain, 
and when we arc awake, are in ſuch a de- 
gre: of tenſion, as that they cannot be 
{tired without ſhaking thoſc of the brain, 
If then the motion of the fibres of the 
hand be gentle, that of the fibres of the 
brain wiii be o too; and, if the firſt be 
violent enough to break any thing in the 
hand, the laſt will be ſtronger and more 
violent in proportion. In like manner, 
if the hand be held to the firg, the little 
particles of the wood it throws off in preat 
numbers, and with a preat deal of vio» 
lence, ſtriking againſt thete fibres, and 
communicating a part of their agitation 
thereto; if the action be moderate, that 
of the extremities of the fibres of the 
brain, correſponding to thofe ol the haut, 
will be moderate likewiſe : if it be violent 
enough to ſeparate any of the parts of the 
hand, as it happens in burning; the me- 
tion of the fibres in the brain will be pro- 
port ionably more violent. This is what 
befalls the body, when obj cts ſtrike up- 
on it. We are now to conſider how the 
mind is affected. I he mind we have ob: 
ierved, reſides principally, if we may be 
allowed the expreflion, in that part of 
the brain where all the fibres of the nerves 
terminate. It attends here, as its ſcuſury, 
or office, to look to the preſervation of all 
the 
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the parts of the body; and, of conſe- , hardneſs, and motion of the 94:8 ; 10 


quence, mult be here advertiſed of ali the 
changes that happen. and muſt be able to 
diſtinguiſh between thoſe agrecable to the 
conſtitution of the body, and thoſe hurt- 
ful ther-eto. Any other abſolute know- 
I:dge, without a relation to the body, 
were uſel:f6. Thus, though all the chan- 
ges in our fibres do, in reality, conſiſt in 
motions, which ordinarily only differ as 
to more and lefs, it is neceſſary the ſoul 
ſhould conſider them as changes eſſential- 
ly different; for though in themſclycs 
45 diſſer but very little, yet, with re- 
gard to preſervation of the body, they are 
to bs looked on as effentially different. 
The motion, for inſtance, which cauſes 
pain, frequently differs exceeding little 
from that which occaſions a pleaſing titil- 
lation: it is not neceſſary there ſhould be 
an eſſential ditterence between theſe two 
motions ; but it is neceffary there be an 
cliential ditſerence between the pain and 
the tickling, which thoſe two motions 
occaſion in the foul; for the agitation of 
the fibres, which accompanies the titilla- 
tion, informs the foul ot the good ſtate of 
the body, that it is able to reſiſt the im- 
preſſion of the objects, and that it necd 
not apprehend its being hurt : but the 
motion which occaſions pain, being ſome- 
what more violent, is capable of break- 
ing ſome of the, fibres of the body; 
wherefore it is neceſſary the foul be ad- 
vertiſed hereof by ſome diſagrecable ſen- 
ſation, that it may provide againſt it. 
Thus, though all the motions which paſs 
in the body only differ in themſelves, as 
io more or leſs, yet, when confidercd 
with regard to the preſervation of life, 
they may be ſaid to be effentially dif- 
ferent; tor this reaſou it is, that the foul 
does nor perceive the ſhakes, or motions 
themſelves, which objects excite in the 
fibres of the fleſh: it would be uſeleſs to 
perceive them ; and ſhe would never be 
able, thence, to learn whether the objects 
were capable of doing hurt or good. But 
ſbe perceives herſelf aſſected with ſenſa- 
tions, which difler eſſentially, and which 
ſhewing preciſely the qualities of the ob- 
jects, as they regard the body, make her 


perceive diſtinctly, whether or no thoſe 


objects are capable of hurting it. In ef- 
fect, from ſtrict examination of the ſeve- 
ral ſenſes, it appears, that ſenſible objects 
act no otherwile upon the body, for the 
producing of ſenſation, than by exciting 
a change in the extreme ſurface of the 
fibres of the nerves : the quality of which 
change depends on the ute, bulk, 
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that, according to all appearance, the 
moſt differ-nt obj cts,. which ſhould agree 
in theſe four circumttances, would pro- 
duce the ſame f nſatton, From the va- 
rious texture of the object, the diverſiti 
of the na ve aſſected, the dilcrent fabr 
of the organ of ſenſe, the different place 
in the medulla of the brain where the 
nerve ariſès, and the different degree of 
motion wherewith the action of the ob- 
ject is applied, canſe various ſentations 
and ideas in the mind; none of which 
repretcnt any thing in the ation of the 
ohject. or in the paſſion of the organ. 
And yet the {-me action ↄf the fame ob- 
ject on the ſame organ, always produces 
the ſame ſenſation or dra: and the ſame 
ideas neceſſurily foilow the fame diipott- 
tion of the ſ:me ſenſible organ, in the 
ſame manner as if the idea perceived were 
the natural and n<ccltary etſect of the ac- 
tion on the organ. 

SENSE, a firulty of the foul whereby 
it perecives external objeets, by means of 
ſome imprefiton made in the organs of 
ſenſe. Some uſe of the word ſenſe in a 
greater latitude, and define it a faculty 
wherchy the foul percrives ideas or ima- 
ges of objects, either conveyed to it from 
withont, by the impreſſion of objects 
themſelves, or excited within by ſome ef- 
fort of the ſoul of the ſentory ittelf. Un- 
der which notion, ſenſe becomes diſtin- 
guiſhable into two Kinds, external and 
internal: correſponding to the two ſeveral 
manners whercin the images of the ob- 
jects perceived are occaſioned, and pre- 
ſented to the mind, viz: either immedi- 
ately from without, or from within; that 
is, either by what we commonly call 
the five external ſeuſes, hearing, ſeeing, 
&e. or by the internal ones, imagination, 
memory, and attention; to which ſome 
add hunger and thirſt But rhefs inter- 
nal ſenſes are not ordinarily conlidered 
in the notion of ſenſes, nor implied un- 
der the word fenſe; but are thus only 
denominated by analogy. 

The means, on the part of the mind, 

re always the fame; it being one and 

the ſame faculty, whereby we ice, hear, 
&c.— The means on the part of the bo- 
dy, are different; as different as are the 
objects we arc concerned to perceive : for, 
the being and well-being of the anima! 
being the end nature had in view in giv- 
ing him any preception of ęxternal bo- 
dies, by this, the meaſurę and manner of 
that perception is "tegutated :* and we 
have 10 many ways of perceiving, and of 
per- 
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perceiving ſo many things, as the relation 
we bear to external bodies renders ncecſ- 
ſary for the preſervation, &c. of our be- 
ing. Hence thoſe ſeveral organs of ienie, 
called cye, car, noſe, palate, and the uni- 
verſal one cutis ; each of which is fo diſ- 
poſed as to give ſome repreſentation and 
report to the mind of the {tate of exter- 
nal things, the nearneſs, convenience, 
hurttulneſs, and other habitudes; and 
each of them a. different one, according 
to the degree. and immediatencts, &c. ot 
the danger, or conveniency. And hence 
the ſcreral exerciſes of thoſe organs, 
hearing, ſecing, ſmelling, taſtizg, and 
fecling. 

A late excellent author gives us a more 
ingenious, extenſive, and philoſophical 
notion of ſenſe, - On his principle, ſenſe 
is defined a power of perception, or a 
power of receiving idcas ; if what is ab- 
ſolutely paſſive may be properly called a 


power. On ſome occaſions, inſtead of 


power, he chuſcs to call it a determina- 
tion of the mind to receive idcas.— The 
ideas thus perceived, or raited in the 
mind, he calls ſenſations. Senſe he con- 
ſiders, cither as natural or moral: and 
the natural, either as cxtcrnal or inter- 
nal; though the diſtribution is chiefly 
founded on the common way of con- 
ceiving; ſor, in reality, they appear to 
be all natural and neceſſary : ſome rea- 
ſons, however, for the diſtinction, will be 
ſhewn under the ſeveral articles thercot. 

External SENSES, the means whereby 
the ſoul takes cognizance of external ob- 
jects. They are commonly reckoned five 
in number, five, viz. the cye, car, noſe, 
palate, and eutis, or ſkin, External ſcn- 
es, then, are powers of perceiving ideas, 
upon the preſence of external objects. — 
On ſuch occaſions, we find the mind is 
merely paſſive, and has not power direct- 
ly to prevent the perception, or idea, or 
to vary it at its reception ; as long as the 
body is continued in a ſtate fit to be 
acted upon by the external object. 

When two perceptions are intirely dif- 
ferent from eech other, or agree in no- 
thing but the general idea of ſenſation; 
the power of receiving thoſe different per- 


ceptions is called different ſenſes. "Thus 


ſecing and hearing denote the different 
powers of receiving the idcgs of colours 
and ſounds, And thougff colours, as 
well as ſounds, have vaſt differences a- 
mongſt themſelves, yet is there a greater 
agreement among the moſt oppoſite co- 
leurs, than between any colour and a 
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' ſound; and hence all colours are deemed 


perceptions of the ſame ſenſe. All the 
ſeveral tenſes feem to have their diſtinct 
organs, except feeling, which is, in ſome 
degree, diffuſed over the whole body, 

Internal SENSES, arc powers or deter- 
minations of the mind to be pleaſed with 
certain forms and ideas, which occur to 
our obſcrvation in objects perccived by 
the external ſenſes. 

Of theſe there are two different ſpecies, 
diitinguithed by the different objects of 
pleaſure, viz, pleaſurable or bcautiful 
forms of natural things, and pleaturable 
or beautiful actions, or characters of ra- 
tional agents: whence the internal ſen- 
ſes become diviftible into natural and mo- 
ral: though what ue call the internal 
natural ſenſe, our author calls ſimply, 
and by way of cminence, the internal 
ſenſe. 

In refleting on our external ſenſes we 
plainly ſec, that our perceptions of plca- 
ſure and pain do not depend directly on 
our will. Objects do rot pleaſe us accord- 
ing as we incline they ſhould ; the pre- 
ſence of ſome objects neceſfarily pleaſes 
us, and the preſence of others as peceili- 
rily diſpleaſes us; nor can we, by our 
will, any otherwiſe procure pleaſure, or 
avoid pain, than by procuring the former 
kind of objects, and avoiding the latter, 
By the very ſrame of our nature, the ene 
is made the occaſion of delight, and the 
other of diſſatisſaction. In effect, our ſen- 
ſitive perceptions are pleaſant and pain- 
fnl, immediately, and without any know- 
ledge of the cauſe of this pl-ature aud 
pain, or of the manner how they excite 
it, or are occaſtons of it, or without ſec- 
ing to what further advantage or detri- 
ment the uſe of ſuch objects might tend. 
Nor would the moſt accurate knowledge 
of theſe things vary either the pleaſure 
or the pain of the perception ; how- 
ever, it might give a rational plcaſure 
diſtin&t from the Calible; or might 
raiſe a diſtin joy, from proſpect of tur- 
ther advantage in the object, or av<riion, 
from, apprehenlion of evil, There is 
ſcarce any object, which our minds ate 
employed about, but is conſtiruted the ne- 
ceſlary occaſion of ſome pleature or pain. 
Thus we ſhall find ourſelves pleaſed with 
a regular form, a piece of architecture or 
painting, a compoſition of notes, a the- 
orem, an action, and ail. Aion, a cha- 
rafter; and we are conſcious that this 
pleaſure naturally ariſes fiom the contem- 
plation of the idea theu preicnt in the 

mind, 
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mind, with all its cireumſtances, though 
ſom: of thoſe idcas have nothing of what 
we call ſenſible perception in them; and, 
in thoſe which have, the pleaſure atites 
from ſome n-formity, order, arrange- 
meat, imitation; and not from wie 
ſimple id-as „ colour, or found, or mode 
of extention ſeparately conlideted. 

It ſecms henes to follow, that, when 
inſtruction, education, or prejudic: of 
any kind, raiſe any defire or averſion to- 
wards an object, this dcfire, or averſion, 
is founded on an opinion of ſome perfce— 
tion, or deficiency, in thoſe qualities, 
for perception whcrcof we have the pro- 
per ſenſes, Thus, if beauty be deſired 
by one who has not the tnf of fight; 
the defire mutt be raiſed by ſome appre 
hended re gularity of gure, iweetnets of 
voice, ſmoothneſs, fofrn-1s, or ſome other 
quality perccivable by the other ſenes, 
without relation to the ideas of colour. 

The only pl:afure of ſenſe, which our 
philoſophers ſcem to conlider, is that 
which accompanies the ſimple ideas of 
ſenſation ; but there are +aſtly greater 
pleaſures in thoſe complex ideas of ob; 
jccts, which obtain the names of beauti- 
ful and harmonious, 5 he power, then, 
whereby we receive ideas of bcauty and 
harmony, has all the characters of ſenſe, 
It is no matter, whether we call theſe 
ideas of beauty and harmony perceptions 
of the external ſenſes of ſecing and heu- 


ing, or not: we ſhould rather chuſe to 


call thele ideas an internal ſenſe, were it 
only for ſuch convenience of diitinguiſn- 


ing them from other ſenſations of ſceing 


and hearing, which men may have with- 
out perception of beauty and harmony. 
M. ral SENSE, a determination of the 
mind, to be pleaſed with the contemplation 
of thoſe afſections, actions, or characters 
of rational agents, which we call good or 
virtuous. This moral ſenſe of beauty, in 
actions and aſſections, may appear ſtrange 
at firſt view : jſome of our moraliſts them- 
ſelves are offended at it in my lord Shaf- 
telbury, as being accuſtomed to deduce 
every approbat ion, or averſion, from rati- 
onal vizws of iatcreſt. Our gentlemen 
of good taſte can tell us of a great many 
lenſes, taſtes, and reliſhes for beauty, har- 
mony, imitation in painting and portry; 
and may we not find, too, in mankind, a 
reliſh for a beauty in characters, in man- 
ners? The trath is, human nature, does 
not ſcem to have been left quite inditſc- 
tent, in the aſſair of virtue, to form to 
itlelf obſervations concerning the alyan- 
- tage or diſadvantage of actions, and ac- 
cordingly to regulate its ccuduct, Ihe 
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weakneſs of our rcafon, and the avoca» 
tions ariſing from the infirmity and ne- 
ceſſities of our nature, arc fo great, that 
very few of mankind could have framed 
thoſe long d-duttions of reaſon, which 
may fhew fome actions: to be, in the 
whole, alvantagrons, and their contra- 
ries pernic.ous. The author of nature 
has much better furniſhed us for a vir- 
to245 conduct, than oug moraliſts ſeem 
to imagine, by almoſt as quick and pow- 
-riut icitrations, as we have for the pre- 
tervation or our bodies; he has made vir- 
tue a ſovely ſorm, to excite our purſuit: of 
it, and has given us ſtrong atlcEtions, to 
be the brings of cach virtuous action. 

SENSITIVE Sour. a denomination 
given to the ſouls of brutes, or that which 
man is by tome ſuppoſed to have in com- 
mon with brutes. | 

SENSITIVE PLANT, in Botany, a 
plant whoie trame and c-nflitutian is fo 
nice and tender, that on the touch or leaſt 
prefiare of the hand it will contract its 
leavcs, as if ſenſible of the touch. 

SENSORY, the ſeat of the common 
ſenſe, or what receives the impreſſions of 
all ſenſible objects, conveyed to it by the 
nerves of each particular organ, and con- 
ſequently the immediate cauſe of pereep- 
tion. This ofhce is by Dr. Wills attri- 
buted to the ſtriated part of the brain, and 
by Des Cartes to the glandula pincalis. 

SENTENCE, in law, a judgment 
paſled in court by the judge on tome pro- 
ceſs, either civil or criminal. 

SENTENGE, in grammar, a period or 
ſet of words comprehending tome perfect 
ſenſe or ſentiment of the mind. 

SENTENCE, in poetry, an inftruc- 
tive and lively remark made on fome- 
thing very obſervable, and agreeably ſur- 
priing, which contains much ſenſe in 
few words. 

SENTIMENTS, in poetry, and eſpe- 
cially dramatic, are the thoughts which 
the ſeveral perfons expreſs, whether they 
relate to matters of opinion, paſſion, bu- 
lincts, or the like, 

SENTINEL, CenTiNEL, or CEN· 
T&Y, in military affairs, a ptivate fol- 
dier placed in ſome poſt to watch any ap- 
proach of the enemy, to prevent ſur- 
priſes, and to ſtop ſuch as would paſs 
without order, or diſeovering whotheyare. 

SEPARATING CLass, in chemi- 
try, a receiver having a tpout at the bot- 
tom, ſot ſeparating oil {rom water, in dit- 
titlation. : 

SEPTEMBER, the ſeventh month of 
the year, reckoning, from the vernal equi- 
nox, or the ninth from January. 

SEFPTEN/ 
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SEP TENTRI9, in aftronomy, a con- 


ſtellation more uſuwly called urla minor. 
SEPTCS, among phyſicians, an ap- 
pellation given to all ſuch ſubſtauces as 
promote putrefaction. 
From the many curious experiments 
m 4e by Dr. Pringle, to aſcertain ihe 


ſceptic and antiſceptic virtue of natural 


bodies, it appears that there are very few 
ſab{tances of a truly ſeptie nature. "Thoſe 
commonly reputed ſuch by authors, as 
the alcaline and volatile falts, he found 
to be no wiſe ſceptic. However, he dit- 
covered ſome, where it ſeemed leaſt like- 
ly to find any ſuch quality; theſe were 
chalk, common ſalt, and the teſtaceous 
powders, mixed twenty prains of 
crab's — — with fix drams of 
ox's gall, and an equa] quantity of wa- 


SEP 
Many inf. rences might be drawn from 
this experiment. One is, that ſince falt 
| is never taken in aliment beyond the pro- 
portion of the corrupting quantities, it 
would appcar that it is ſubſcrvient to di. 


geljion, chiefly hy its ſeptic virtue, that is, 
| by foftening and refolviny meats ; an ac. 
tion very diſſerent ſrom u hat is common- 
ly belicved It is to be obſerved, that the 
above experiments were made with the 
ſolt kept for domeſtic uſcs. Pringle's 
Okſ-rw. on Dif. of the Army. ; 

SEP TUAGESIMA, in the calendar, 
the third Sunday before Lent. 

The word is formed trom the Latin, 
fetturginta, ſeventy; becauſe about je- 
venty days before Eaſter, 

SEP TUAGINT, LXX, or The Seven- 
ty, the name of a famous verſion of the 


ter. In another phial he put an equal | Old Teſtament, out of Hebrew into 


quantity of gall and water, but no crab's 
eyes. Both theſe mixtures being placed 
in the furnace, the putrefattion began 
much ſooner where the powder was, than 
in the other phial. On making a like 
experiment with chalk. its fceptic virtue 
was found to be much greater than that of 
the crabs eyes : nay, what the doctor had 
never met with before, in a mixture of 
two drams of fleſh with two ounces of 
water, and thirty grains of prepared chalk, 
the fleſh was reſolved into a perfect mu- 
cus in a few days. To try whether the 


teſtaceous powders would alſo ditlo!ye | 


vegetable ſubſrances, the doctor mixed 
them with barley and water, and com 
pared this mixture with another of bar- 
ley and water alone. After long ma- 
ceration by fire, the plain water was 
ſound to ſwell the barley, and turn mu— 
cilaginous and four; but that with the 
powder kept the grain to its natura! 
ſize, and though it ſoftened it, yet made 
no mucilage and remained ſweet. No- 
thing could be more unexpected, thay to 
find ſea-dalt a haſtener of putrefa ion, 
but thFatt is thus; one dram of ſalt pre- 
ſerves two drams of freſh beef in two 
ounces of water, above thirty hours un- 
corrupted, in a heat equal to that of the 
human body; or, which is the ſame 


«thing, this quantity of ſalt keeps flcth 


ſweet 20 hours longer than pure water. 
But then half a dram of falt does not 
preſerve it above two hours longer. 
Twenty-five grains have little or no anti- 
f-ptic virtue, and ten, fifteen, or even 
twonty grains manifeſtly both haſten and 
heighten the corruption, The quantity, 
which had the molt putreſying quality, 
was found to be about ten grains to 8 


above proportion of flclh and vater. 
2 


Greek, performed by ſeventy-tuo Jewiſh 
interpreters, in obedience to an order of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. This verſion was 
in uſe at the time of our Bleſſed Saviour, 
and is that out of which all the citations 
in tha New Teſtament, from the original 
Greek of the Old, are taken. It was the 
ordinary and canonical tranflation made 
uſe of by the Chriſtian church in the ear- 
lieſt ages; and it lili ſubſiſts in the 
churches both of the Eaſt and Weſt. The 
hiſtory of this verſion is expreſsly written 
by Arilteas, an officer of the guards to 
Prolemy Philadelphus. 

Philo tells us, that the Jews of Foypt 
were ſo tranſported upon the making this 
traullation of the Scriptures into Greek, 
that they kept an annual feaſt in memory 
of it; at which time they went into the 
ide of Pharos, and performed their devo— 
tions, out of reſpect to a place, which 


| had been ſanctified by the preſence of the 


ſeventy interpreters. On the contrary, 
the Jews of Paleſtine conceived fo much 
contempt and abhorrence for this verſion, 
that they faſted on the eighth day of 
Thebet, to ſh:w how much they ditap- 
proved the liberty that had been taken in 
| tranſlating the law into a foreign and im- 
pure language. We ſhall fſubjoin N. 
Rollin's reflection on this tranſlation of 
the Bible into Greek. ** This verkon, 
which made the ſcriptures intelligible to 
an infinite number of people, was one of 
the moſt conſiderable fruits of the Greci- 
an conqueſts: and it appears plainly to 
have been a part of the principal deſign, 
which God had in delivering all the taſt 
into the hands of the Greeks, and ſup- 
porting them therein, notwithſtanding 


the diviſions, jealouſies, battles, and the 
frequent revolutious that happened — 2 
them · 


* 
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them. God by this means prepared an 
eaſy way for the preaching of the gotp-l, 
which was near at hand, and more readi- 
ly united ſw many nations, different both 
in language and manners, in one ſociety, 
in the ſame worſhip, and in the ſame 
dottrine, by one language, the moſt ele- 
gant, copious, and correct, that was in, 
the world, and which became common to, 
all the countries conquered by Alexan- 
der. 

Chrunelogy of tie SEP TUAGINT, an ac- 
count of the years of the world, very dif- 
ferent from what is found in the Hebrew 
text and the Vulgate, making the world 
1466 years older than theſe latter. 

SEPTUM, a Latiu word, literally ſig- 
nifying a partition or inclofurc, and in 
anatomy, is applied to ſeveral parts f. 
the body, which icrve to ſeparate one 

art from another. | 

SEPULCHRAL, belonging to ſcpul- 
chres, or tombs. | | 

SEPULCHRE, a tomb or place deſ- 
tined for the interment of the dead. It 
is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the buryal- 
places of the ancients : thoſe of the mo- 
derns are uſually called tombs. 

Knights of the Holy SuPULCHRE, a mi- 
litary order, cſtabliſhed in Paleſtine, 


about the year 1114. 


 SEQUEL, in logic, a conſequence 
drawn from ſome preceding propolition, 

SEQUES TRATION, in common law, 
the act of ſeparating a thing in comro- 
verſy from the poſleſſion of both parties, 
= the right be determined by courſe of 
aw. 

SEQUIN, Zecuaty, or ZAccHINo, 
« gold coin ſtruck at Venice, and ſeveral 
parts of the Gravd Signior's dominions, 
particularly at Cairo. The value of theſe 
&quins is different, thoſe of Venice ex- 
ceccing theſe of Turky, by nearly one 


© filteenth payt,- 


SERAGLIO, among the Orientials, 
the palace of a prince or lord, but it is 
uſed by way of excellence for the palace 
of the Grand Signior at Conſtantinople, 

SER APH, or SERAPHIM, in theolo- 
27, a ſpirit of the firſt or higheſt rank. 

SERAPHIC, burning or inflamed with 
love or zeal, like a ſcraphim: thus St. 
honaventure is called the 1craphic doctor, 
from his abundant zeal and fcrvor. 

_ SERENADE, a kind of concert given 
in the night, by a lover to his miltreis 
under her window. : 

SERENE, a quality or title of honour, 
2 ven to certain princes and chief magiſ- 
watcs of republics, 
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SERGE, in commerce, a woollen ſtuff 
manufactured in the loom, the warp of 
which is compoſed of the longeſt, and the 
woof of the ſhorteſt wool. 

SERGEANT ar Law, the higheſt de- 
oree taken in the common law, as that of 
doctor is in the civil law. 

SEX GEANT at Arms, an officer ap- 
pointed to attend the perion of a king, 
arreſt traitors and perſons of quality ot- 
feading, and to attend the lord ſteward 
when he ſits in judgment on any traitor, 

SERGEAN 1, or S#&RJEANT, in the 
army, an infcrior officer in a company of 
foot, or troop of dragoons, armed with a 
hatbert, and appointed to fee diſeip me 
oblerycd, to teach the foldiers the exer- 
ciſe of their arms, to {ce due diftance 
kept, to form ranks, files, &c. 

SERGEANTRY, or Sen JFANTREY, 
in law, is taken for a ſervice that cannot 
be due from a tenaut to any other lord 
beſides the king. 

SERIES, a continued ſucceſſion of 
things in the ſame order, ang which have 
ſome relation or connection with each 
other. 

SES IIS, in algebra, a rank or pro- 
greſſion of quantities, increaſing or de- 
crealing, in tome conſtant ratio: which, 
in its progreſs, approaching ſlill nearer 
and nearer ſome ſought value, is called a 
converging ſcries, and, if infinitely conti- 
nucd, becomes equal to that quantity; 
whence the uſual appellation of infinite 
ſeries. See Progreſſion, 

The method of ſeries took its rife from 
the learned Dr. Wellis's Arithmetic of 
Infinites, and has of late been fo purſu- 
ed by the greateſt mathematicians, that it 
is now one of the greateſt improvements 
in algebra. 

Nature and Uſe of infinite Sex 1 £5. —Tho' 
arithmetic furniſhes us with very ade- 
quate and intelligent expreſſions for all 
rational numbers, yet it is very defective 
as to irrational ones, which are infinitely 
more numerous than the other; there be- 
ing, for inſtance, an infinity of them be- 
tween one and two, were it now requir- 
ed to find a mean proportional between 
and 2, in rational numbers, which alone 
are clearly intelligible (the root of 2 be- 
ing certainly a very obſcure idea) we 
could {till approach nearer and nearer to 
the juſt value of the quantity required, 
but without ever arriving at it: thus, if 
for the mean proportional between 1 and 
2, or the rogt of 2, we firit pur 1, it is 


evident we have not put enough ; if we 


add 4, we put * ſor the ſquare 
2 


— 


# 
| 
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of e greater than two, 


take away J, we ſhall find we have taken 
away too much, and if we return 1 
the whole will be too great : thus may we 
procced, without ever coming at the juſt 
quantity fouht.—Th-ſe numbers thus 
found, and thoſe found after the ſame 
manner to inlinity, being diſpoſed in their 
natural order, make what we call an infi- 
nice {eries. : 

To find a SERIFS exprofiina a Quanrity 
Sought by D coifuor. 
the diviſor, as in common algebra, conti- 
nuing the dwiſion till the quotiont ſhew 
the order ot provreftion, or the law, ac- 
cording to which tac terms proceed to 
10191! . 

$ERMONES, the titl- 


he critics arc divided abou 


Horace gives to 


his Satires. 

the reaton of the nar he opinion c 
D 1 1 4 " 2 1 A 5 3 
ſather 120311] eems Weis Proundadcdy a mere 


obſervation oi iet and mature, ſuch 
we find in Plautus, and Horace 
Zatire: . nc tlunks, 15 07 {ufhcient to con- 
ſtitute verſe ; fo dete mine the work to be 
voctical, or d Hinguiſh it from proje; un- 
el 1: have ſome farther air or charatter 
of poctry, ſomewhat of the fable, or ſub- 
lime. Hence it is that Horace calls his 
latires proſe ſermones. 

>; KMON:, orations, or diicourſcs de- 
lizercd by the clergy of the Chiiſtian 
church, in their religious allemblies. In 
the ancient church, immediately after the 
reading of the pfalms, and leilons our of 
the icriptures, before the catechumens 
were dilinifled, followed the fermon, 
which the biſhop, or fome other appoint- 
ed by him, made to the people. This 
being done in the preſence of the catechn- 
mens, was therefore reckoned a part of 
the mia catechurenorum, or ante- commu- 
nion ſervice. Such diicourics were com- 
monly termed homilics, ch, which 
ſigntfics indiff-rently any diſcourſe of in- 
ſtruction to the people. Preaching, an- 
cientiy, was one of the chief offices of a 
biſhop ; inſomuch, that in the African 
churches, a preſbyter was never known to 
preach before a biſhop in his cathedral 
church, till St. Auſtin's time. In the 
Eaſtern church, preſbyters were indeed 
allowed to preach before the bihop; but 
this was not to diſcharge him of the duty, 
for ſtill he preached a ſermon at the ſame 
time after them. Ta the leſſer churches 
of the city and country, the office of 
preaching was devolved upon the preſby- 
ters; but deacons never were allowed to 
perform it. There are numberlcſs patſa- 
ges in the writings of the fathers, which 
peak of preacking as a duty indiſpen ſa- 


crene 


If then we 


Dirie the dividend by 
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bly incumbent on a biſhop. Many ca- 
nons of councils either ſuppoſe, or enjoin 
it : and, in the imperial Jaws, there are 
ſeveral cditts of the fecular power to the 
fame purpoſe. It has been a queſtion, 
whether layinen were ever allowed by au- 
thority to make ſermons to the people, 
it is certain, they did it in a private way, 
as catechiſts, in their catechet ic fchonls 
at Al-zandria, and other places; but this 
was a diſſerent thing from public preach» 
ing in the church. Sometimes the monks, 
who were oniy laymen, took upon them 
to preach, but this was cenſured, and op- 
poſed, as an nfurpation ef an oftce that 
did not belong to them. Let, in ſome 
caſes, a ſpecial commiſſion, was piven to 
a layman to preach: as in the cate of 
Origen, who was licenfcd by Alexander, 
Lithop of ſcrutalem, to preach and ex- 


pound the icriptures in the church, before 


Ne was in orders. As to women, whate« 
ver uifts they could pretend to, they were 
never allowed to preach pubiicty in the 
church; agreeably to the apoſtolic rule, 
* Let your women Keep liicnce in the 
churches, Kc But they might teach 
thole of their own tex, as private cate» 
chiſts, and prepare them for baptiſm, 
And this was the office cf the draconeſſes. 
i he Montaniſts were a noted tect for gir - 
ins the liberty of preacking to women, 
under the pretence of infpiration by the 
ſpirit; for they had propheteſics, women» 
biſhops, and women-preſbyters. Next ta 
the perſons, the manner in which the of- 
fice of preaching was execured, comes to 
be conhider:d. And brit it is obſervable, 
that they had ſometimes two or three 
ſermons preached in the fame aſſembly, 
firſt by the preſbyters, and then by the 
biſhops. When two or more biſhops haps» 
pened to he preſent in the aſſembly it 
was uſual for ſeveral of them to preach, 
one after another, referving the laſt place 
for the molt honourable perſon. In tome 
places they had iermons cvcry day, eſpe- 
cially in Lent, and the feliival days at 
Faſter. In many places they had fer- 
mons twice a day, for the better cdifica- 
tion of the people, But this is chiefly to 
be underſteod of cities and large churches ; 
for in the country pariſhes there was not 
ſuch frequent preaching. 

The next thing to be obſerved is, their 
diflerent ſorts of ſermons, and different 
way of preaching. ' heſe are diſtinguiſh- 
ed into four kinds: 1. Expoſitions of 


ſcripture. 2. Panegyrical diſcourſes upon 
the farts and martyrs. 3. Sermons upon 


particular times, occaſions and feſtivals, 


4. Sermons upon particular doctrines, br 
| moral 
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moral ſubje ts. There are examples of all { own b:ards, c!ap their hands, and ſcream 


theſe kinds in st. Cryfottoin's and St, 

ie two great {tandards 
of preuchi 2, in che Greck and Latin 
churches. But, though mot of theſe were 
Mdicd and claborate difeonries, pennefl 
and compoſe d before hand, vet ſome were 


* o * 9 jg a 
Auſtin's homies, r! 
1 

* 


alſo extempore, ſpoken wichout any pre- 
vious compolition, ant taken down in 
hott-hand ire cute mouth ofthe preacher, 
Origen was th. felt that began the way 
of Xt ompare preaching in the church. 
Upon this account id was uſual for the 
preacher to uiher in his diicourſe with 
a ſhort prayer, ior divine aftiitance. In 
this ſenie we ate to underſtand St. Cry- 
ſoſtom, when he fovs, “ We mult firit 
pray, ani then preach.” Some rmcs, 
betore they began ta preach, they uſted 
the common fatutation, Pax 2. Prat: 
be with you; to which the p.opic ap- 
ſwered, And with thy ſpirit. And forwe- 
times they prefeced the fermon with a 
ſhort form of bencdietion, eſpecially in 


times of calamity and dittrets, or of bap- 


py delivetancꝭ out of them. Sometimes 
they preached without any text, and 
ſometimes upon more texts than one. 
Neicher did they ent rtain their auditory 
with light and ludicrous matters, or fahu- 
lous and romantic ſtories. ſuch as thoſe 
with which pr: aching ſo much abounded 
in the age before the Reformation. 

The Roman cathol:cs call the fermon, 
the prone. Atter the goſpel, the preacher 
goes to the bottom of the ſteps of the al- 
tar, on the cpiſtle ſida, where he kneel!s 
down, and offers prayers to God for the 
action he is going about. Then he af- 
c:nds the pulpit; where he firſt bons to 
the croſs, and then to. the chief of the 
conorepation. tHe likewiſe croſſes him- 
ſelf; and, whenever he pronounces the 
name of Jeſus and Mary, he takes off his 
cap, aud bows. In Italy, he does the 
ſame thing, whenever the reiguing pope 
is named in the fermon. Before the hi- 
ſhop, or when the holy facrament is ſo- 


lemaly expoſed on the altar, it is uſual 


to preach bare-beaded. The manner of 
preaching in Italy is very indecent, the 
behaviour of the preachers being like that 
of ſtage dancers: they ate exiravagant in 
their geſtarcs, they rike with their 
hands and fect. roll their eycs, and walk 
from one end of the pulpit, which is very 
long and wide, to the other, with immo- 
derate and ridiculous vivacity, Their 
fincſt ſermons, ſays a celebrated traveller, 
are thoſe that raiſe the molt laughter 
© The Capuchins, adds he, never preach, 
dut on trerible ſubjects; they ſeize their 


enough to fright one. The other day, I 
heard a Carmetite, who was preaching to 
the repentant nuns of the holy croſs, on 
| the ſubjett of Mary Magdalen. In order 
to raiſe a more exalted idea of the facri- 
| ice his p-nitent had made of the plea- 
| tures of the world, he ſpent a whole quar- 
ter of an hour in painting her” out as the 
| molt charming creature under heaven: 
{97 ove ſeatore, in the mott perfect body, 
| was cmitted; and he talked mire like a 
mot accompliſhed painter, tan a preach- 
| er.“ In Italy, there are ſeldom any fer- 
| mons, but in the time of Advent and 
Lert. The friars preach in their con- 
vents upon topics which we May call 
-rernal; for they ſcldom loſe light of 
heir fornders, or of tom: particular prac- 
tices, which they arc fond of, tuch as the 
rothry, and tcapulary, and St. Francis's 
virdte. In ſome eities of Italy, are it ine 
rant preachers, who carry about with 
them little moveable pulpits. 

In Spain they oſten preach in the pub» 
lic ſquares and kigh ftreets, and f-Idom 
fail of a numerous audience. The preach- 
ers take grtat pains to affect their hearers, 
and to this end they frequently flrike 
| their breaſt or face, and the whole con- 
gregation does the ſame thing. The 
who draw molt tears are thought the bel 
4- 


preachers, y h 
SERON of Almons, is the quantity © 
200 weight; of aniſe- ſceds, from 3 to 
400; of Callile-ſope, from 200 and a 

half to zoo and 3 quarters. 

SEROSITY, in medicine, an aqueous 
liquor, or lymph, found in the blood, 
and other humours. 

SERPENS, in aſtronomy, a conſtella- 
tion of the northren hemitphere, called, 
more particular:y, — Ophiuchi. 
The ftars of this conſtellation in Ptole- 
my's catalogue are 17, in Tycho's 19, 
and in Mr, Flamſtead's 59. 

SERPENT, in zoology, the name of 
a genus of animals, which Mr. Ray dr- 
fines to be creatures breathing by means 
of lungs, having only one ventricle in 
the heart, having no fect, and having a 
long body, covered with icales. * 
which he adds, that in cold ſcaſans the 
can bear hunger a long time. ' he great- 
er part of the ſerpent clais are poiſonous, 
and dangerous in their bite, Jeaving a 
miſchievous liquor in the wound, made 
by their tooth, which, mixing by this 
mcans immediately with the bluod, is of 
fatal conſequence ; though the whole 
creature may be eaten with fafcty, or 
eren the poiſonous liquor, which * 
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this miſchief in the wounded, taſted 
without hurt, Notwithſtanding that ſer- 
pents reſpire by means of lungs, they do 
not take in and diicharge thcir breath by 
ſuch ſhort intervals as other animals, but 
what they have once inſpired will ſerve 
them a long time; for as they are of a 
cold nature, and therefore their natural 
warrath very ſmall, they do not requir: 
tuch an cternally renewed ſupply of that 
pabulum of vital heat, as thoſe which 
have more of it; and as with us they lic 
balf the year torpid, aud half dead, their 
vital warmth at that time, like hire ſmo- 
thered under aſhes, barely, exiſts, and 
needs perhaps no more air than what the 
ercature took in at one in{piration, be- 
fore its laying itſelf down for the ſcaſon, 
which ſarves it till the liſe-renewing ſpring 
returus. Serpents, according to Mr. Ray, 
may be divided into the poiſonous and 
the harmleſs; the firſt having long 
dentes cxerti, with poiſonous liquors con- 
taincd at their bottom, which, on biting, 
they diſcharge into the wound : the others 
wanting theſe teeth, and this poiſon, 
They may alſo be divided, in rcgard to 
their generation, into the oviparous and 
viviparous ; but this is a leſs firmly found- 
ed diſtinction than may be ſuppoled, ſince 
all ſerpents are truly and properly pro- 
duced of eggs; and the only difference 
is, that ſome depoſit their eggs in dung- 
hills, and the like places, to be hatched 
by accidental heat, while others retain 
thoſe cgys to be hatched in their own bo- 
dies, and ſo bring forth living young ones. 
Of the firſt kind is the common ſnake, 
of the latter the viper, Ray's Syn. Quad. 
et Sy . % , 

82 RPENT, Pubalinuss Mr. Cleyer 
has given a very remarkable account, in 
the * t phemerides, of the prodi- 
gious ſize and voracious appetite of this 
ſerpent, and its manner of feeding. 7 his 

entleman aſſures us that they grow 10 
To length or five ſect, and are ſurpriſing- 
ly daring in attacking large creatures for 
prey. Their neck, he obſerves, is fo 
ſmall, in proportion to the ercature they 
ſeize, that it is a wonder that they can 
ſwallow them whole, which yet experi- 
ence ſhews they certainly do, having no 
power of tearing them to pieces. This 

entleman ſaw a complete (tag taken out 
of the belly of one of theſe ſnakes, with 


all its limbs remaining on: and at ano- | 


ther time a wild goat which had been 
ſwallowed. in the ſame manner, and from 
another a complete porcupine, a very 
troubleſome morſel; and there was once 
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an inſtance, in the molucca iſlands, of a 
woman big with child being thus ſucked 
down whole by one of theſe creatures, 
Ray's Syn. An. 

Ihe method of their managing their 
prey is this: when thoroughly lank, lean, 
and hungry, the ſnake lies in wait for 
any thing that it can ſeize; he darts out 
upon the prey, and, ſcizing it with his 
mouth, winds his body round that of the 
creature; and this he is able to do with 
ſuch force, that he will often, in twiſting 
himfclf firmly round the. creature, break 
the bones within its ſkin. This he con- 
tinues, and at the ſane time is biting, 
with his terrible mouth, all the tender 
parts of the creature, till he bas deſtroyed 
it; or, if it be an animal too ſtrong to be 
killed by theſe ſimple folds, it will drag 
it to ſome neighbouring tree, and, tying 
it faſt againſt that, draw its body fo for- 
cibly round it, as to cruſh all its bones to 
pieces by the help of that ſolid reſiſting 
body. 'The part it uſually ſcizes with its 
teeth, at the ſame time, is the creature's 
noſe, which he bites fo forcibly as not 
only to ſtop the breath, but to occaſion 
a diſcharge of blood, wl. ich helps to for- 
ward its deſtruction. ; 

But the moſt ſingular attack, ever 
known to have been made by this crea» 
ture, is that recorded by the fame author, 
of its ſcizing a butfaloe, which it deſtroy- 
ed in the manner above deicribed, though 
it was a long time about it, and was 
obliged to have recourſe to the method of 
lying it up to a tree, agaiaſt which it 
broke its bones ſeverally, with a noiſe 
that was heard to a great diſtance, When 
the creature had thus deſtroyed its prey, 
it continucd breaking the bones, till there 
was not one left whole in the body, and 
the whole reſembled a ſhapc leſs maſs of 
matter. R 

The jaws and throat of this, and of the 
other ſerpent kind, though ſmall and 
narrow, are prodigiouſly extenſible, and 
made ſo by nature, for the ſwallowing 
theſe moriels. The ſnake, when the prey 
lay in this ſtate before it, licked it all 
over, and covered it thick with its ſaliva, 
and that fo regulariy, that the whole car- 
caſe looked as if daubed over with glue. 
This done, it opened its jaws to a mon- 
ſtrous extent, and ſucked 'n the head of 
the prey, and continuing 3 
ſucking, at length drew down the whole 
body. , 

1 his is a work of time, and very often 
two or three days are employed in it. 
And, when the animal is thus got =", 
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the ſnake is ſwelled and bloated up all | 
over with it, and is no longer in a ſtate 

of offending or even of defending iticlf, or 

ſo much as running away; and the peo- 

ple of the places where this ſpecics is 

common, well know this, and find it an 

eaſy thing to dettroy them in this ſtate, 

and are very happy when they catch one, 

as their fleſh is à very delicate food. 

Epbem. Germ. Arn. 12. Ob}. 7. 

SERPENT, in muſic, a wind inſtru- 
ment, ſerving as a baſs ta the cornet, or 
a ſmall ſhawm, to ſuſtain a chorus of 
fingers in a large veſſel. It had its name 
ſerpent from its figure, as conſiſting of 
ſeveral folds or wreaths, ſerving to take 
off its length, which would otherwiſe be 
ſix or ſeven feet: it is uſually covered 
with leather, and conſiſts of three parts: 
a mouth-piece, neck, and tail. It has fix 
holes, by means of which they give it the 
compaſs of two octaves. 

SERPENTARIA, VIIGINSIAN 
-$NAKEROGT : the root of a fpecics of 
ariſtolochia growing in Virginia and Ca- 
rolina. "Che root is fmail, light, buſhy, 
compoſed of a number of ſtrings or fibres 
iſſuing from one head and matted toge- 
ther, of a browniſh colour on the outſide, 
and paler or yellowith within, 

SNAKEROGT has an aromatic ſmell, 
approaching to that of valerian, but more 
agrecable, and a warm bitteriſh pungent 
taſte, which is not eaſily concealed or 
overpowered by a large admixture of 
other materials. 

The root is a warm diaphoretic and 
diuretic. It is reckoned one of the prin- 
cipal medicines of the alexipharmac kind; 
and as ſuch is in general uſe, in low ma- 
lignant fevers and epidemic diſcaf's, for 
ſupporting the vis vite, railing the pulſe, 
promoting a diaphoreſis, and correcting 
the putrid diſpoſition of the humours. It 
is given, in ſubſtance, from a few grains 
to a ſcruple or half a drahm in decoction 
er infuſion to a drahm and upwards. 
Tinctures of it are prepared in the ſhops, 
by macerating two or three ounces of the 
root in u quart of proof {pirit, or of a ſpi- 
ritous alexiterial water mixed with one 
ſixth its quantity of dillilied vinegar, 
which laſt ingredient is an exccllent ad- 
dition to theſe kinds of medicines in acute 
diſcaſes. 

SERPENTARIUS, in aſtronomy, a 
conſtellation of the northren hemiſphere, 
called alſo Ophiuchus. The ſtars in this 
conſtellation, in Ptolemy's catalogues, are 


a9, in Tycho's 25, and in Mr. Flam- 
licad's 69. 
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SFRPENTINE, denotes any thin 
that reſembles a ſerpent; hence the worm 
or pipe of a (till, twiſted in a ſpiral man- 
ner, is termed a ſerpentine worm. 

SERPENTINE MARBLE, a kind of 
marble ſpotted like the {kin of a ſerpent, 
whence its name. The ancients called it 
ophires. 

SERPIGO, in medicine, a ſpecies of 
herpes, vulgarly called a ring-worm. 

SERPYLLUM, Mather of Thyme, in 
botany, a ſpecies of thyme. ' 

SERRATED, in g-neral, ſomething 
indented, or notched, in the manner of a 
ſaw. 

SERRATUS, in anatomy, a name 
given to ſeveral muſcles of the body from 
their reſembling a ſerra or ſaw. —As 

SERRATUS anticus minor, Which ariſes 
thin and fleſhy, from the ſecond, third, 
fourth, and fifth ſuperior ribs; and aſ- 
cending obliquely, it is inferted fleſhy in- 
to the proceſius coraceides of the ſcapula, 
which it draus ſorward. It alſo helps in 

eſpiration. 

SERRATUS anticus major; which comes 
from the whole baſts of the ſeapula, and 
is inſerted into the ſeven true ribs and 
firſt of the falſe ribs, by ſo many diſtinct 
portions repreſenting the teeth of a ſaw. 

SERRATUS poſticus ſuperior, atiſeth hy 
a broad and thin tendon from the twa 
inferior ſpines of the vertebræ of the 
neck, and the three ſuperior of the back ; 
and, growing fi-lhy, is inſerted into the 
ſccond, third, and fourth ribs by ſo man 
diſtinct indentations. Theſe two help 
to draw the ribs upwards, and bring them 
to right angles with the vertebræ; and, 
conſcquently, make the cavity of the tho- 
rax wider and ſhorter. 

SERRATUS, pofticus inſerier, ariſes 
with a broad and thin tendon from the 
three inferior ſpines of the vertebrz of the 
back, and from the two ſuperior of the 
loins; its fibres, aſcending obliquety, 
grow flethy, and are inſerted by four in- 
dentations into the four laſt ribs. 

SERVANT, a term of relation ſigni- 
fying a perton who owes and pays a li- 
mited obedience for a certain time, to 
another in quality of maſter. : 

SERVICE, in law, a duty which a te- 
nant, by rea'on of his fee, owes to his lord. 

SERVING, in the ſea-language, the 
act of winding a quantity of leatber, 
canvas, or cordage round any rope, to 
preſerve it from being galled or rubbed 
by the friction produced at ſea by the 
agitation of the ſhip on the waves. The 
matcrials applied to this purpoſe are 

| termed 
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termed ſervice. Sce Plot, Rounding, an [fail of anſwering the farmer's utmoſt ex- 


Freſper. . | 

SERVITOR, in the nniveriity of Ox- | 
ford, a ſcholar or ſtudenz, who waits 
upon an ther lor his matiitenance there. 

SEKaVI TOR Ss 7 lis, (ſervants or mote 
ſengers of th: marihal of the ing s- 
Bench, feat with biils or writs, to fum no: 
people to that court: theſe are no called 
tip-taves. 

SKU M, the thin watery part of the 
blood. 8. FHld. Ihe word is Latin, 
and literally bgnides whey, | 

SESSAMOIDEA 055A, in anatomy, 
ſeveral {ſmall bones pinend between the 
joints of the fingers and to-s 

SESAMUM, the oity-grain plant, in 
botany, agnus of planis, the flowers of 
which ace produced from the winps of 
the leaves, without any ſoot- talk; the 
flower-c19 caunſts of one leaf, divided 
into five lonz lender ſegments: the 
Gower is of one leaf, in ſhape like thoſe 
of the fox-oloves the pointal, which 
riſcs in the miidie of the flower, afier- 
wards hbrcomecs an 01310190 Gun-carnered 
pod, divide into 1our dittinct cells, 
which ate renicte with eſcuiont aveds. 

SEST LE Seed, in the materia medica, 
the name of a feed of a plant, called alſo 
by fome IWmnotts, and rowing three or 
four fect hiah, with leaves like fenncl, 
but of # palrr green. Tt is a native of 
warm climees. It incides, opens, and 
diſculles, and is cephalic, neuretic, pec- 
toral, neyhritic; and is good againſt epi- 
leplics, apoplezics, vertig9zs, and all 
diſorders of the head and nerves. 

SESQUI- ALTERAL PROPO&- 
TION, in geometry and arithm tic, is 
when any number or quantity contains 
another once and an half, and the num- 
ber fo contained in the greater, is' ſaid to 
be to it in ſubſequi-alteral proportion, 

SESQUI-DUPLICA ! E Rate, in 
geometry and. arithmetic, is whea any 
number or quantity contains another 
twice and a half. 

SES»ILE Roots, in gardening, ſuch 
tuberoſ roots as adhere to the talk. 

SESSILE Lea, a Icat fixed imme- 
diately to the talk, or root, without any 
toot ſtalk. 

SE*S!ON, the fitting of an aſſembly 
or council, 1 

SE!, or Scrrs, a term uſed by far- 
mers and gardeners to ligniiy the young 
plants of the white-thorn, and other 
ſhrubs, with which they ratle their quick» 
ſet hedges, &e, The white-thorn is the 
beſt, of al! trees, for this purpote, and, 
under proper regulations, its ſets ſeldum 
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pectat ions. 
SETAC Les Pernis, in natural hit 
tory, a name given by r. Litter to that 
«+ f} 5 1 , . - N 
long and Haende water-worm, which fo 
much ret moles a borſe-hair, that it has 
been fupp»'ed by the vu'yar to be an 
aninatced hair of that creature. 

SEIN, in fuirgery, a wound made 
generally in the hiud part of the neck, 
and kept in a ffate of {uppuration by 
means of a ne tkats of Ik. cotton, or 
horſe-hair, palled through the kin ly 
mears of a n-edic or probe. It is of 
uſe to divert a defluxion of humuurs from 
the cyes. 

SLI PER, among farmers, implies a 
wound made in the dew-lap of an ox of 
cow, and a tent made of the root hellco- 
boralter inſertod into it, whereby the 


wound is kept iu a conſtant (tate of di- 


geition, and the humours find a vent. 

SEK TTI E, a fmall ip ufed prinei— 
pally by the Italians and Greeks in the 
Mediterranean. It is conipped wich two 
mals, which arc furnttmhed with Jaicen fails, 

SET ZING, in navigation, the act of 
marking the b-arings of any ditlant ob- 
ject by the compa!s. 

SE FTING, in aſtronomy, implies the 
ſinking of à heaventy bedy below the 
horizon 

SETTING, among ſportſmen, im- 
plies a method of taking partridges by 
means of a dog properly trained for that 
purpoſc. Ihe ictting-dog generally uſed 
is a long land-ipanicl, taught by nature 
to hunt partridges more than any other 
game, and in his urtaughit flate running 
over the held in ſearch of them; but be- 
ing taught, the creature is under ſuch ex- 
ecilenc command, that he will, in the 
midſt of his higheſt career, attend the 
leatt hem trom his maſter, awd ſtand (till 
to took in his fac: and to take Bis orders 
by the ſlightelt ügnals; and when he is 
fo near his game that it is almolt in his 
mouth, he will tand ftock-ſtill, or lye 
down on his belly, till his matter arrives, 
and ke receives his ditections. Ihe et- 
tinz-dos being taken to the haunt of the 
partridpes, is to be caft off, and ſent to 
range; but he muſt be made to k-ep near 
the ſportſman, and not to run wildiy on, 
bnt to beat all the ground regularly. It 
in the dog's ranging he Rops on a ſud- 
den, the ſportſman is to make up to 
him, and as there is certainly game betore 
him, he muſt be ordered to advance; if 
he reſuſes this, and looks back and thakes 
his tail, it is a ſignal that they are cloſe 
before him, and the ſportiman is then 4 

tang 
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take a cireumſcrence, and look carefully 
before the dog's note, to fee where they 
are, and how they lic; then going up 
and ſtuking down one end of the net, he 
is to command the dog to lie ſtul, and to 
draw the net geatly over the birds, then 
making in with a note, he is to ſpring 
them, and they will be entangled and 
taken, as they rite. 

SETTLING, in navigation, the ac“ 
of loweripg any object by the incrcaſc of 
the diſtance from it. 

SEVENTH, in muſtc, an interval, 
of which there are four kinds. The hi 
is called tlic diminilhed or defective ſe- 
venth, and contilts of three ton-cs ar 
three greater ſemni-tones, "The ſecond is 
compoſed dliatonically of feven degrees 
and ix intervals, ot which four arc tones, 
and the reit greater ſemi-tones; and, 
rhromatically, of tea temi-rones, fix 
whereof are greater and four leer. The 
third is compoted diatonically like the 
former, of ſeven degrees and fix inter- 
vals, fix whercof are full tones, and the 
ſerenth a greater ſemi- tone; fo that only 
one ſemi-tone is wanting to complete the 
ottave; and, chromatically, of eleven 
ſemi-tones, {ix whereof are greater, and 
ſix leſſer. The fourth, called the re- 
dundant ſeventh, is compoſed of five 
tones, a greater ſemi-tone and a lefſ-r; 
ſo that it wants only the ditſerence be- 
tween the greater and leſſer ſemi-tone, 
to render it equal to the octave. 

In thorough bas, the ſeventh is 
marked by a hgure of 7, but if it be ac- 
cidently flat, by H 7, or 7b; if ſharp, 
X 7, or X. 

SEVERANCE, in law, the ſeparating 
bf two parties joined in one writ. 

* SEVERN, a river riüng in Mont- 
gomerylaire, and running E. till it en- 
ters Shropſhire, where, having paſſed by 
Shrewſbury. it turns 8. paſſes by Bridg 
north, Worcelter, and Gloceller, and 
diſcharges ittelf into the Briſtol channel. 
It is a very fwi't ſtreani, and is navigable 
for boats from Welch- pbol in Montgome- 
ryſhire, receiving forty rivers.in its courſe, 

* SEVILLE, a large, rich, populous, 
and handſome city of Spain, and the ca- 
pital of Andaluſtz tt is Teated in a large 
p ain, near the river Guadalquivir, and 
ſiands upon more ground than Madtid, 
though it has not 10 many inhabitants; 
tere bein” oniy 20,000 familics in th city, 


3 
church is the largeſt in Spain, and tans 
in the middle of the town; its roof is 
extremely high, and ſupported on cach 
Ide by two rows of ſtately columns; it 
is 75 feet in length, and 30 in breadth, 
and its chapels are built in the antique 
manner. The itecple is of very curious 
workmanſhin, and extremely high, con- 
lilling of three towers, one above ano- 
ther, with galicries and balconies. Be- 
lid.s the cathedral, there are ſeveral 
others, particularly thoſe belonging to 
religious houſes, They reckon 85 bene- 
hes, and 3500 chaplains. The convent 
of St, Francis is the molt enrious, and is 
adorned with a very Randiome public 
{quare, in the midſt of winch there is a 
tine fountain. It contains 169 monks, 
beides 149 Hrangets of the fime order, 
and the church is built in the Gothic 
taite. The cloiſter is tupport-d by mar- 
ble pillars, and embelliſhed with good 
paintings. "The univerſity of Seville, 


cconhils of many colleges, where the pro- 


fellors enjoy rich p-nlions. Near the 

cathedral is the royal palace, called Al- 
cazar, which was pirtly built by the 
Moors, and partly in the modern taſie 
by king Pedro; it is a mile in extent: 

ſome con noiſſeurs ſay, this ſtructure has 
not its equal in Europe. The exchange 
where the merchants meet is a {quare 
building of the Tuſcan order, each front 
being log fret in length, and 3 ſtories 
high. The ſuburb flands on the other 
ſide of: the river, over which there is a 
long bridge, ſupported by boats; in this 
the houſe of the inquiſicion is placed, and 
in it there arc public walks, where moſt 
of the inhabitants go to take the air. 
"The town-houſe is adorned with a great 
number of ſtatues, and has a large ſquare 
before it, wich a ſine fountain in the 
middle. There are 120 hoſpitals, richly 
endowed. U he fituation of Seville, near 
the ica, renders it one of the malt trading 
and rich cities of Spain. The baſt and Wel 

india compagics have their houſes here, 
where they are obliged to regiſter them- 
telves and their merchand'z :; their ſhips 
indeed tho» in the harbour oi Cadiz, bur 
their loading is carried trom thence to Se- 
ville. And there al} the gold and ſilver is 
coined, abov- 6-0 men being employed in 
the mint. The country about it is en- 
tremely fertile in corn, wine, and every 


thing clfe that contributes to the pl-alur of 


dad 3090 in the /irhurks. It is of a roand lite; and there is vatit plenty of oil, fo 


form, and its fortitications conſiſt of ttrong 
Walls flanked with high towers. "Ihe 


to the W. of the tiver there is a grove ot 
| ative trecs, zo miles in length. It is 45 
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„Moors buitt an agurtluct. fill to be Gen, | miles from the fea, and 212 8. by W. of 

Which is ſix miles ju length. i be catbædtal Atadiid. Long. 5. 50. W. Lat. 37. 15 N. 
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SEWER, a drain, conduit, or con- 
veyance, tor carrying off water, fuiliape, 
&c. from a houte, itreet,- field, or the 
like. 

SEWED, in the fea-Janguage, the 
ſtate of a ſhip when the water has 
cbhed from her as ihe lies on the ground. 

SEX, ſomething in the body which 
diſtingues the male ſrom the female. 

SEXES of flowers, thoſe parts of 
flowers which perform the ſame oitices in 
the vegetable world, that the fimilar 
parts of animal bodics perform in that 
department of nature, 5 


SEXAGENARY, ſomething relating 


to the number ſixty. 

SEXAGENARY, or Sexrgefmal, 
Arithm-tic, implies a method of compu- 
tation procceding hy fixtics : ſuch as is 
uſ-d in the diviſion of a degree into ſixty 
minutes, of a minute into lixty ſeconds, 
of a ſecond into ſixty thirds, &e. 

SEXAGFSIMA, the ſecond Sunday 
befyure Lent, % called becauſe near l1xty 
days before Eaſter, 

SEXAGESIMA4LS, or SEXAGEST- 
MAL Frafinns, are fractions whoſe de- 
nominators ars in @ fexagecuple ratio; 
that is, a prime == = 4 lccond = 
_ b8˙ a third ,_L..., &Cc- 

SEXANGLE, in geometry, a figure 
containiag fix angles, and conſequently 
{ix lids. 

SEX CANT, in geometry, ſignifies the 
tixth part of a cucle, or an arch contain- 
ing 6o drgrees. 

SEX CAN T, the name of a mathe- 
matical inſtrument, whole limb contains 
ty degrees. 

SEXIILE, an aſpect of the planets, 
when they are two ligns or lixty d. grees 
diſtant from cach other. 

SEX TON, an officer in the reformed 
churches, whoſe ofbce it is to take care 
of the velicls, vellments, &c. belonging 
to the church, and to attend the miniiter 
church wardens, &c. at their mect- 
ings. . 

SEXTUPLE, in muſic, implics a 
mix-d fort of tiiple time, which is beaten 
in double time. ; 

SEXUALISTA, a term uſed by ho- 
tanical authors, to Ggnify thote writers 
who have cſtabliſhed the claſſæs of plants 
upon the difference of the ſexcs, and 
parts of fruQtification of plants; tuch as 
Linnxus, and many others. 

„ >EYMOUR, Edward, duke of So- 
merſet, lord-proteftor in the. reign t 
FEdxard VI. was the eldeſt in of Sir 
john Seymour of Wolt-hall, in the! 
ccuuty oi Wilts, Enight, 
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cated in the univerſity of Oxford ; 200 
returning from thence to his father at 
court, when martial atchicv-ments were 
encouraged by king Henry VIII. he ap- 
plicd himſelf early to the profeſion ot 
arms; ſpent his youth in the wars; and 
accompanying the duke of Sntiolk in his 
expedition to France in 1533, was 
kmghted by that noble man. Upon his 
litter's marriage with the king, in 1536, 
he was created rifeount Beauchamp, and 
in 1537 carl of Hertford. in 1549 he 
was ſent to France to diſpate he limits 
of the Envlith borders, aud npon his re- 
turn was elected Knight of the Garter, In 
1542, he attended the duke of Norfo'k 
lu his expedition into Scotland; and the 
ſame year vas made lord orcat chamber 
lain of England for life, in 1544, being 
made lieutenant-pencral of the North, he 
embarked for Scotland with 2c0 fail of 
ſhips, on account of the Scots refuſing to 
marry their young quecn to prince bd. 
wart, and landing in the Firth, took 
Leith and Edinburgh, and after plun- 
derivg and burning them, marched by 
land into England. In Avorfit the ſame 
year, he went to the aſſiſtance of the 
king at the ſiege of Boulogne, with t- 
veral troops of Almains and Flemings: 
and attcr it was taken, defeated an army 
of 14,000 French, who lay crcamped 
near it. By the will of Henry VIII. he 
was appointed one of the 15 exccvtors of 
his majeſty, and gov:rnors of his fon, 
till he thould be 18 years of age. On 
the 1cth of Fchruary, 1547-8, the pro- 
tector was appointed lord-treaſurer, and 
the next day created duke of Somerſet : 
on the 17th he obtained a grant of the 
oltice of car! marſhal for lift, and on the 
12th of March ſollowing had a patcut for 
the office of protector and governor of 
the king and lis realms, by which he 
ha! a nevative in the couneil, but they 
had none en him, and he cauld either 
bring his own friends into it, or ſelect 2 
Cabinet council] ont of it at plcafure, in 
Avgult 1548 he took ont a commit on 
to br veneral, and marched ity Scot- 
land, on 12 1cth ot 8. member, „ald 
a complete victory at Müll.! urzh, an! 
on the 29th of that month roturncd to 
England full of honour, b:vintuih the 
lofs of only G men in the who expote 
tian taken 80 picces of cannon, brodlerl 
the two chief rivers of the Linedoum by 
parriions, and gained feveral ten piles, 
his ſucceis rated his reputation, „ral 
the nation had great expociotions Its 5 
his goverment ; but the bras bet weer 


He vas cdu- bim and his brother the Ii zan. 
4 
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ol of England, loft him this advantage, | condemn the proceedings 2galnit him, 
aud his being beheaded in March 1548, | Beſides, his four friends, who were ex- 
auld him to be greatly cenfured. In ecuted for the ſame cauſe, ended their 
September 1549 Aa ſtrong ſaction was | lives with the moſt ſolemn proteſtations , 
> lame againtt him by Wriothelly, earl | of their innocence. © Though Kis ad- 
f „e Southampton, and Dudley, earl of } miniſtration, ſays Mr. Granger, was not 
Warwick, the former hated him on ac- | »ithout blemiſhes, his conduct was ge- 
ö 
; 
ö 
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count of his canling him to be deprived | nerally regulated by juſtice and huma- 
of the otliee of lord high-chancellor, and | nity. He repcaled the ſanguinary and 
the latter expected to have the principal] tyrannical laws of Henry VIII. and by 
miniſtration of affairs upon his re- | g-ntle and prudent methods promoted the 
| moral. His partiality to the commons | great work of the Reformation. Such 
| provoked the gentry ; bis contenting to | was his love of equity, that he ereQtcd a 
his brother's execution, and his palace in | court of requeſts in his own houſe, to 
the Strand, now called Somerſe:-houte, hear and redreſs the grizvances of the 
erefted on the rains of ſeveral religions | poor His attachment to the reformed 
tratures, difpnited the people, and | religion, but much more his envied 
many of the clergy hated him, not only | greatneſs, drew upon him the refentment 
ſor promoting the Reformation, Lut on | of the factious nobility, at the head of 
account of his enjoying many of the bef! | whom was his own brother the lord-ad- 
manors- of the bithops. "The firſt difeo- | miral, and John Dudley, earl of War- 
very of their deligns, induced him to re | wick, afterwards duke of Northumber- 
move the king to Hampton-Cout, and land. He caufed the former to be be- 
then to Windtor; but finding the party headed, and was ſoon aſter brought 10 
anaintt him too formidable for him to che block himſelf, by the intrigues of the 
onpele, he ſubmitted to the council, and | /atter, to whoſe crooked politics and am- 
on the 14th of October was committed | bitious views, he was the greateſt ob- 
do the Lower. In January 1581, he was f ſtacle.“ : 
fined 2000l. a year, with the loſs cf ail | SHAD, the name of a ſea-fſh, of the 
his ofſhees and goods. However, in a [herring kind, called alſo the mother of 
month after he obtained a full pardon. he herring, and by ſome authors clupea. 
and ſo managed his intereſt with th. | t is very common in many ſeas, and in 
King, that the next April he was brought me of our large rivers 594 the tide 
oth to the court and council: and to | ehbs and flows. They run up theſe 
confirm the reconciliation between him | ſtreams in great numbers during the 
and the earl of Warwick, he married the | months of March and April, when they 
lady Jane, his daughter, to the lord vil- | ire very tat; in May they become lean, 
count Lille, the carl's ſon. But their | and then return again to the ſea, 
friendchip was of ſhort duration, for in SHADOW, in opties, a privation, or 
October 1551, Warwick, now create | rather a diminution of light, by the in- 
duke of Northumberland, cauſed the | terpoſition of ſome opaque body. A ſha- 
duke of Somerſet to be ſent tothe Tower | low is of itfelf inviſihle; and, therefore, 
Aledging his having formed a defion of | when we lay we ſee a ſhadow, we partly 
railing the people; and that wh-n him- | mean that we ſee bodies placed in the 
telt, the marquis of Northampton, ani hadow, and illuminated by light reflected 
tue carl of Pembroke, had been invited | from collateral bodies; and, partly, that 
to dine at the lord Paget's, Someriet da | we fee the confines of the light. See 
termined to have ſet upon them by the | Liekr, | 
way, or to have killed them at dinner If the: opague body that projets the 
Ou the fieſt of December he was brought | ſhadow be perpendicular to the E 
to his trial, and was found guilty of te- and the place it is projected on be hori- 
bay in intending to impriton the duke | zontal, the ſhadow is called a right ſha- 
of Northumberland. He was beheaded dow; and fach ate the ſhadows of men, 
h Tow r-nill,. the 224 of January, | trecs, buildings, mountaius, &c. Tut 
1551--2, and died with great ſerenity It | if the opaque body be placed parallel to 
was peneraliy believed that the conſpi- | the horizon, the ſhadow is calicd a verſt d 
rncy for which he ſuffered, was a mere | ſhadow; as the arms of a man ftrctched 
torgery; and indeed the not bringing | out, &c. 
the witnetles into court, but only the de-} SUA DOs from the dn. The ſan 
poiitions, and the parties.th:mſelv:s ſit - being vaſtly Jarger than the whole globes 
g a judges, gave great occalion to ol the earth, muſt give all its ſhadows 
: 22 pointed, 
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pointed, becauſe it illumines more than 


half of them. In conſequence of this 
demon ftration, we might conclude. that 
all the ſun's ſhalows mult be leſs than 
the bodies that project them, and dimi- 
niſh more and more as they recede furth-x 
and further. Now, this would be true 


' were there any relation between the body 


illuminated and the body illumining : 
but as all objects on the carth are fo mal! 
in compariſon of that flar, the diminu- 


tion of their ſhadows is imperceptible to 


the eye, which ſees them always equal; i. c. 
either broader or narrower than the hody 
that forms them: on this account all the 
ſhadows cauſed by the jun are made in 
parallels. From the whole it appcars, 
that to find the {ſhadow of any body what- 
ever oppoſed to the fun, a line mutt be 
drawn from the top of the luminary per- 
pendicular to the place where the foot of 
the luminary is to bi taken: and through 
this place an occult line is to be drawn 
though ont of the angles of the plan of 
the object, and another from the ſun to 
tlie fame angle; and the inter{. tivn of 
the two lines will ſhew how far the iha- 
dow is to go: all the other lines muſt be 
drawn parallel thereto. Experience 
tcaches, that ſtiles, or elevations of the 
ſame height, removed to a diſtanc: from 
each other, do yet project equal ſhadows 
at the ſame time: for they are lengthen- 
ing and ſhortening, in proportion as the 
ſun comes nrater, or recedes further off; 
one or other of which he is continually 
doing. | 
SHADOWS by Torch-Light. The ſha- 
dow of an erect pyramid by torch-light 
falls as it would by the light of the tun; 
and in both caſes there is but one line, 
whereon the verticle point of the pyramid 
will be found. | 
There is a third kind of ſhadow, nei- 
ther produced by the ſun nor a torch, 
but only a fine funny day, which want- 
ing ſtrength to finiſh and define its form, 
orccaſions a dimneſs near the object. 
Now for this there is no certain rule, but 
every body conducts it at diſcretion, All 
theſe ſhadows, whether of the ſun, torch, 
or day-light, muſt appear darker than 
the parts of objects not illuminated, and 


that part of the ſhadaw moſt r-mote 


from the object muſt be darker than that 
nearer it. Sce Clare-Obſcuto. 

'* SHADWELL, TmrHomMas, poet- 
laureate, an! an eminent dramatic writer, 
was born in 1648 at Stanton-hall in Nor- 
folk. He was edurated at Caius college 


in Cambridge, from whence he removed | 


SHA 
to the Middle Temple to ſtudy the law, 


where having ſpent ſome time, he tra- 
velled abroad. On bis return to i 
land he b-came acquainted with the molt 
celebrated perions of wit aud diſtinyviſhed 


| quality, and applicd himſelf to the ſtudy 


of police literature. and more particulaily 
to dramatic poctry, in which he had 
great ſucceſs, and upon the revolution 
was made poct-laurcate and hilloriq- 
graph-r to king William and queen Va- 
ry, which employment he enjoyed till 
his death. Mr. Dryden, who had warms 
ly-eſpouſecl the oppolite interelt, was at 
the evolution difmified from his poſt of 
poct-laurtat, and Mr. Shadwclt incceed- 
ing him in it, he treated the latter with 
the utmolt contempt, and in his Mac 
Fleckno has tranimitted his antagoniſt to 
poſterity in a very diſadvrant: geous light, 
but notwitiftand:ng his pocticel abilities 
were greatly interior to thote of Mr. Dry- 
den, many of the beſt wits of that age 
have given their teſtimony in favour of 
his com:dics. He dicd ſuddenly the zoth 
of November, 1692, in the 524d year of 
his age, as we are informed by the in- 
{ſcription upon the monument erected to 
his honour in eſtminſter abbey, by his 
ſon Dr. Thomas Shadwell. This monu- 
ment is adorn:d with his buſt, crowned 
with a chaplet of bays, and other decora- 
tions, He wrote ſeventeen dramatic 
pieces, and ſeveral poems, among which 
is a tranſlation of the tenth ſat ire of Juve- 
nal. Mr. Brady repreſents him as a man 
of gieat honeſty and integrity, and ſays, 
that he had a real love of truth and ſin- 
ccrity, an inviolable fidelity and ſtrictneſs 
to his word, and an unalterable ſriend- 
ſhip wherever he profeſſed it. | 

SHAFT of a Column, in architecture, 
the body of it, or the part contained be- 
tween the capital and the baſe. | 

SHAFT of a Mine, the entrance or 
paſſage into it. 

SHAGREEN, or CHAGR#EN, 2 
kind of grainzd leather imported from 
Conſtantinople, and the coatt of Barba» 
"Ys where it is faid to be prepared from 
the ſkin of the hound-fiſh, and is much 
uſed in covering cafes tor inſtruments, 
&c. ; 

* SHAKESPEARF, WILLIAM, 
the moſt celebrated dramatic poct Eng- 
land has produced, was the fon of John 
Shakeſpeare, a conſiderable dealer in 
wool, and was born at Stratford upon 
Avon, in Warwickthirc, in April 1564. 
He ſtudied for ſome time at a free-{choo! 


but his father having ten children, - 
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was obliged to withdraw him from 
thence, in order to have his aſſiſtance in 
his own buſineſs, that he might contri- 
butc to the ſupport of the reſt of the ta- 
mily It has bern diſputed, whether he 
maile much proficiency in the learned 
languges after this time. Mr. Rowe 
ſuppoſes, from the few paſſages that look 
like an imitation of the ancients, that he 
had never read them; while Mr. Lope, 
and Mr. Warburton ard of a contrary 
Upon his quitting the gram- 
mar-ſchool, he ſcems to have applied 


hinfelf entirely to the mode of life pro- 


poſed by his father; and in order to {ct- 
tle in the world, married the daughter 
of Mr. Hatchway, a ſubſtantial yeoman 
near Stratford when he was not above 
ſeventeen _ olige ln this domeſtic 
obſcurity he continued ſome time, till 
falling into bad company, he was ſeveral 
times prevail-d on to (tal deer from 
park belonging to Sir Thomas Lucy ot 
Charicot, near Stratford ; for which be- 
ing proſccuted by that gentI:man. as he 
thought too ({cverely, he wrote a ballad 


againtt him, which was fo vcry ſevere, 


that Sir Thomas i ucy proſecuted him 
with ſuch ſcverity, that he was obliged + 
leave his family, an4 thelter himſelt in 
London. This Sir Thomas Lucy was, 
it is ſaid, aſterwords ridiculed by Shake- 
ſpearc, under the chatuctet of Jultice 
Shallow. On Shakeipcare s arrival at 
London, he was without money and 
friends, and being a ranger, knew not 
where to apply for ſupport. t that 
time, coaches not being in uſe, gentle- 
men were accuitomed to rid: to the play- 
houſe, and Shakeipeare being driven by 
the laſt neceility, went to che play-houtc 
door, and picked up a little money by 
taking care of the gentl-mens horſes who 
came te the play. le even became emi- 
nent for his {kill in that mean employ- 
ment; and being taken notic- of for his 
ditipence, had {con mere buſtnets than 
he himſelf conid manage, and therefore 
hired boys under him, who were known 
by the name of Shake ſpeare's boys. At 
length ſome of the players accidentally 
diſcourſing with him, were to pleaſed 
with Ins convertation, that they recom- 
mended him to the houſe, where he was 
at firſt admitted in 2 low (tation ; but his 
admiratlc wit, and the natural turn of it 
to the ſtage, ſoon diſtinguiſhed him, if 
not as an cxtraordinary actor, yet as an 
excellent writer, His name is printed, 
a mongſt thoſe of the other players, before 
ſome old plays, without mentioning the 


| 
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parts he ated : Mr, Rowe fays, that the 
top of his pertormance was the ghoſt in 
his own Hamlet. He was highly eſteem- 
ed by queen Elizabeth, who had ſeveral 
of his plays acted before her, and was fo 
well plcaſcd with the admirable character 
of Falitaff in the two parts of Henry IV. 
that ſhe commanded him to continue it 
in one play more, and to make him in 
love, which is ſaid to have occaſioncd his 
writing the Merry Wives of Windtor. He 
allo received many great and uncommon 
marks of favour and triendthip from the 
cart of Southampton, and his lordſhip, at 
one time gave him +6950 1. io enable him 
to go through with a purchaſe which he 
ard i:e had a mind to. We find Shake- 
;peare's name among the actors in ben 
{0(;nfon's Sejanus, which made its hrit 
appearance in 16 3; and that very year 
a licence under the privy-feal was granted 
by James I. to him, Burbage, Philippes, 
aud feyeral others, uthorizing them to 
exercie the art of playing come ies, 
tragetlies. &c. as well at their utual 
houſe, called the Globe, in Southwark, 
as in any other parts of the kingdom, 
during his majeſty's pl-aiure, Ihe lat- 
ter part of Shakeipearr's lite was ſpent in 
calc, retirement, and tn. couveriation of 
his iriends. He had the good fortune to 
gather an citate equal to his wants, and 
in that to his with-s, and is ſaid to have 
ſpent ſome years before his death at his 
native. town of Stratford upon Avon, 
where his pl:aturable wit and good na- 
ture engaged him in the acquaintance of 
the gentlemen in the neighheurhood He 
died in 1616, in the fiſty-third year of 
his age, and was interred in the chancel 
of the great church at Straiford, where 
a monument was erected to him, with the 
foilowiog inſeription: 


Good friend, for ſeſus' ſake forbear, 

To dig the dult incloſed here. | 

Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, 
And curſt be he that moves my bones. 


An elegant monument has been ſince 
eretcd to his memory in Weſtminſter 
abbey, on which there is a noble epitaph, 
taken from his own Tempelt, which is 
exc-llently appropriated to him, whoſe 
works, « & tranicripts of the human 
heart, will never be forgot. till that epi- 
taph is fulſilled. Men 


The cloud-cap'd towers, the gorgeons 
palaces, (ielf, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe it- 
And 
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And ti which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve, 
And like the baſeleſs fabric of @ viſion, 
Leave not a wreek behind. 


His dramatic writings were firſt pub- 


ether in folio in 1623; lince 


diſhed tb 


which they have had many cditions, and 


have been repuhliſned by Mr. Rowe, Mr. 
Pope, Mr. 1hcobald, Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, Mr. Warburton, Mr. Steevens, 
and Samuel Johnfon I.. I. D. | 
'SHAMBLES, in mining, a term uſed 
to ©xpre's a fort of niches, or landing- 
places, leit at certam diſtances in the 
audits of mines. The method of digging 


the tin-min-s in Devonſhire, and ſome 


parts of Cornwall, is this: they fink 
their way in ſich a breadth as is ſuthcient 
for them to ſtand and work, and at every 
fathom they leave a ſquare place vacant, 
to which the ore is to be thrown up with 
ſhovels as it is dug. This they do from 
caſt to caſt. that is, as far as a man can 
conveniently throw up the ore with his 
ſhove!. Thus the ore, as it is dug by the 
beclman, is thrown up by the ſhovellers, 
who follow them from ſhamble to ſham- 
ble, till it comes to the top of the mine. 


This, however, is hut an inconvenient 


way, and the uſe of theſe ſhambles is ge- 
nerally ſopplicd by a winder at the open- 
ing of the mine, which manages two 
buck-ts, the one of which is fent down 
empty, while the other is ſent up full; 
and one man employed below to load, 
and another above to empty. Peil, Tranſ. 
Num. 65. 

SHAMNMY, or CMAanors Leather, 
a kind of leather dreſſed cither in oil or 
tanned, and greatly efte-med for its ſoft- 
neſs plia cy, and being capable of bear- 
ing ſoap without injury. 

SHANK, in the manege, that part of 
a horſe's fore: lag which lies between the 
knee, and the tet lock. 

SHANKER, in medicine, a malig- 
nant ulcer, nivally occaſioned by the ve- 
nereal diſtate. Cockburn ſays, any 
ſhanker may be curd with an ointment 
compounded of quiktlver and turpen- 
tine; "without any further troubl2; and 
Heifter rerommeuds the fame method of 
prafice.  *' 

SHARE -f a Hug, that part which 
cuts the grnnd, the extremity forward 
being coveralt with a ſharp-pointed iron 
called the point «i the ſhare; and the 
end of the oed behind the tail of the 
mare. i he ſennth of the whole ſhare, 
from point to tail, according to Full, 
thould be ite ect niſie incles; ut ihe 
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the top of che iron it has an upri- ht ice 
called the fin, aud, near the iron at the, 
other end, there is an oblong {quared 
hollow, called the focket ; the ue of 
which is to receive the bottom of the 
ſheat. Near the tail there is a thin place 
of tron, well riveted to the wood; 
by means of this plate the tail of tho 
ſhare is held firmly to the hinder (heat of 
the plough by a ſmall iron pin, with a 
brew at the end, and a nut {krewerd on 
it, on the inner or right ſide of the (hear, 
The point of the ſhare is that part in 
which it does not run up into the fin ? this 
point is generally made three inches and 
a half in length, and ſhould be flat un- 
derneath, and round at the top, and 
the lewer part of it muſt be ot hard 
ſteel. Ihe edge of the fin ſhould alſo be 
well ſtecled, and ſhould make an acate 
angle with the ſhare. The focket is a 
ſort of morniie; it ſhould be a fuot lony, 
and about two inches deep: the fore-end 
of it muſt not be perpendicular, but ob- 
lique, conformable to the end of the 
ſheat which enters into it. Ihe upper 
edge of the fore-part mult be always made 
to bear againſt the ſheat; but, if this did 
of the ſocket ſhould not be quite to oh- 
lique as the ſheat, it may be helped by 
paring off a tmall part of the wood at the 
point. | 

SHARK, in ichthzology, is the name 
of a very large fiſh, of which there are two 
ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their diflerent co- 
lours, blue and white. Ihe bluc hark 
is a very terrible fiſh of prev, growing to 
ſeven or cight feet in lengeh, and conh— 
derably thick in proportion; the mouth * 
is capacious, and furniſhed with large 
broad teeth, ſome of them ſerrated at the 
edges. The white ſhark is flat backed, 
and is larger and has a greater number of 
teeth than the preceding, ſome of them 
weighing near a thoutand pounds 

SHARP, in muſic, a kind of artificia 
ſemi-tone. Sec Character. 

SHFAT of a PLuzsb, that part of the 
plough which paſtes through the beam, 
and is faſtened to the fare. 

SHEEP, ia zoology, a well-known 
ſpecies of cattle, and which are kept at 
the Raft expznce of any to the farmer. 
hey will thrive upon almoſt any ground, 
and therciore are preferred by many ta 
the larger cattle. Ihe beſt fort of Iheep 
for fine wool are thoſe Ured in Hereford 
ſhire and Worcelterſhire, but they are 
(mail and Llack fuced, and bear but a 
wall quantity, Warwick, Leicciicr- 
hire, Buckinguam, and Northampton- 

lun, 
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thir*, breed a large-boned ſheep, of the | they ſhould yean in January, that the. 
beit ſhape, and deepeſt wool we have | lambs may be ſtrong by May-day, ank 
got, The marthes of Lincolnſhire breed | be able to follow the dam over the fal- 
a yery large kind of ſheep, but their wool | lows, and water-furrows; but then the 
is not vood, unle(s the breed be mended lambs that come fo carly muſt have 2 
by bringing in ſheep of other countries | great deal of care taken of them, and fo. 
among them, which is a ſcheme of late | indeed ſhould all other lambs at their firſt 
vcry profitably followed there. falling, elle, while thoy are weak, the 
The northern counties in general breed crows and magpies will peck their eyes 
ſheep with long, but hairy wool: and | out. When ſheep are turned into fields 
Wales breeds a ſmall hardy kind of ſheep, | of wheat or rye to feed, it muſt not be 
which has the beſt-taſted fleſh, but the | too rank firſt, for, it it be, it generally 
coarſeſt wool of all. The farmer ſhould | throws them into ſcowerings. Hacs thay | 
always buy his ſheep from a worſe land | are big ſbould be kept but bare, for it is 
than his own, and they ſhould be big- | very dangerous to them to be fat at the 
boned, and have a long greaſy wool, | time of their bringing forth their young. 
curling cloſe and well. Theſe ſheep al-| T hey may be well fed, indeed, like cows, 
ways breed the fineſt wool, and allo are | 2 fortnight before-hand, to put them in 
the moſt approved of by the butcher for | heart Mortimer's Huſoardry, 
ſale in the market. f The feeding ſheep with turneps is one 
The farmers have a method of know- | great advantage to the farmers, irom the 
ing the age of a ſheep, as a horle's is |-crops they raiſe of them: they oon fat- 
known, by the mouth. When a ſheep is | ten upon them, but there is tome dith- 
one ſhear, as they expreſs it, it bas two | culty in getting them to feed on them: 
broad teeth before; when it is two ſhear, |. the old ones always refuſe them at grit. 
it will have four; when three, fix; | and will fometimes ſaſt three or four 
when four, eight; after this their mouths | days, till almoſt ſamiſhed; but the young 
begin to break. The difference of land | lambs fall to at once. The common 
makes a very great difſcrence in the ſheep. | way, in ſome places, of turning a flock 
The fat paſtures breed ſtraiglit tall ſheep, | of heep at large into a field of tur- 
and the barren hills and downs breed , neps, is very diſadvantagcous, far they 
{quare ſhort ones; woods and mountains will thus dettroy as many in a fortnighe 
breed tall and flender ſheep, but the beſt | as would hive kept them a whole winter. 
of all are thoſe hied upon ncu-ploughed I'here are three other ways of feeding 
land, and dry grounds, On the. contra- them on this food, all ot which have 
2. all wet and moitt lands are bad for | their ſeveral advantages. Ihe brit way 
-ep, eſpecially ſuch as are ſubject to be | is to divide the land by burdles, aud al- 
overflowed, an! zo have fand and dirt left | low the ſheep to come upon fuch a por- 
on them. Thc ſuit marihes are, howe- | tion only at a time, as they can cat in 
ver, an exception to this general rule, for | one day, and to advance the hurdles far- 
their ſaltneſs makes amends for their | ther into the ground daily, till all be 
moiſture; any thing of ſalt, by reaſon of eaten. This is infnitely better than the 
its drying "quality, being of great advan- former random method, but they never 
tag? to theep, As to'the time of putting | cat them clean even this way, but leave 
the rams t& the ewes, the farmer muit | the bo:toms aud outſides ſcooped in the 
eonliter at what time of the tpring his | ground; the people pull vp theſe indeed . 
pro's will be bit to maintain them and | with iron crooks, aud lay them before 
their tambs, and whether he has turneps | the ſh-ep again, but they are commonly 
to Cont till the grais comes; ſor very of- fo foul. d with the creature's dung aud 
ten hath the ewes and lambs are deltroy- urine, and with the dint from their feet, 
ed by the want of food; or, it this does | that they do not care for them; they cat 
not happen, it the lambs me only ſtunted but Jit-ls of them, and «hat they do, 
1 thi growth by it, it is an accident | does not nauriih them like the freſh roots, 
tar they nover recover, Ahe ewe goes | The ſecond way is by incloling the ſheep. 
twenty weeks with lamb, aud according in hurdles, as in the former ; but in this 
to this it is caty to calculate the proper | they pull vp all the turneps they :wppole 
tine, { he bett time {or them to ven 15 the thoep can cat in ene day. und davy 
in April, une fs the owner has very for- | remove the kudles over the ground, 
ward erals, or turneps, or 74 Heep are | inne the V Have pulled F me turneps ; 
feld mieep, where vou have 19! inclotures + by this meuus there is no watle, and leis 
ts &.cp them ia, they it mar U- propel | "Xpcuce, tor a perfor may in two hours 
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pull up all thoſe turneps, the remaiuing 


thells of which would have employed 
three or four labourers a day to. get up 
with their crooks out of the ground, 
trodden hard by the feet of the ſheep : 
and the worſt is, that as, in the method 


of puliing up firſt, the turneps are cat up 


clean, in this way, by the hook, they 
are waſted, the ſheep do not eat any great 
part of them, and when the ground 
comes to be tilled afterwards for a crop 
of corn, the fragments of the turneps are 
ſeen in ſuch quantitics on the ſurface, 
that half the crop at leaſt ſeems to have 
been waſted. Ihe third manner is to 
pull up the turneps, and remove them in 


Aa cart or waggon to ſome other place, 


ſpreading them on a freſh place every 
day; by this method the ſheep will cat 


them up clean, both roots and leaves. 


The great advantage of this method is, 
when there is a land not far off which 
wants dung more than that where thc 
turneps grow, which perhaps is alſo too 
wet tor the ſheep in winter, and then the 
turneps will, by the too great moiſture 
and dirt of the foil, ſometimes ſpoil the 
ſheep and give them the rot. Yet ſuch 
ground wil! often bring forth more and 
larger turneps than dry land, and when 
they are carried off, and caten by the 
ſheep on plowed land in dry weather, and 
on green {ward in wet weather, the theep 
will ſuccecd much the better; and the 
moilt ſoil, where the turneps grow, not 
being trodden by the ſheep, will be much 
fitter for a crop of corn than if they had 
been ted with the turneps on it. Ihe 


expunce of hurdles, and the trouble of | 
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noſes of ſhcep, goats, and ſtags, and 
produced there from the egg of a larye 
two- winged fly. 

SHEERING, or SHEARING, in the 
woollen manufacture, implies the cutting 
off, with large beers, the too long nap, 
in order to render the cloth more tmouth 
and even. 

SHEEEL, a coin in uſe among the 
ancient Jews, worth two ſhillings and 
three-pence farthing ſtetling. 

SHELF, among miners, the ſame with 
what they otherwiſe tall ſoft ground, ct 
falt country; being that part of the in- 
teraal ſtructure of the earth, which they 
find lying even, and in an orderly mau- 
ner, and having cvidently retaincd its 
primitive form and ſituat ion vnmoved | 
the waters of the univerſal deluge, while 
the circumjacent, and upper ſtrata have 
plainly bern removed from their original 
place, 

SHELL, Concha, in natural hiſtory, a 
hard, and as it were ſtony covering, with 
which certain animals are defended, and 
thence called ſhell-tith, 

Foffile SHELLS, thoſ: found buried at 
a great diſtance from the ſca in the bow- 


;Cls of the carth. Ihe number and vari- 
ety of fea ſhells which are found far from 
| {eas buried at great depths in the earth, 


and often immeried in the hardeſt ſtones, 
is an obje& of great wonder. Of theſe ſome 
ers found remaining almolt entirely in their 
native ſtate, but others are variouſly al- 
tered by being impregnated with particks 
of (tone, and of other foſlils; in the 
place of others there is ſound mere {tone 
or {par, or ſome other native mineral 


moving them is ſaved in th13 cate; and | body, expreſüng all their lincamen's in 


this will coumterbalarce at leaſt the ex- 
pence of pulling the turnecps, and carry- 
ing them to the place where they are to 


be cuten, They mult always be carried 


off for oxen, Juil's livrje- being ia 
bandry. 

SHEEP'S Dur, is one of the beſt ma- 
nures we know. I; ſuctecds better upon 
cold clayzy lands than any other dung 


whatever ; but as it is not ſo convenient - 


ly to be collected as the dung of larger 


animals, it is commonly conveyed to the 


land it is intended for, by foiding the 
ſhrep upon it. Ihe vrine, as well as the 
dung, is thus givin to the land, and is 


the greateſt nicety. as being formed u hel- 
ly from them, the ſheli having been 6:ft 
depolncd in ſome ſolid matrix, and thence 
difloived by very flow degrees, and this 
matter left in its place, on the cavities 
of lone and other tolid fubitances, out of 
which ſhells have keen GUifloly:d and waſhs 
ed away, being aiſtcrwards filled up leis 
flo ly wih thele difticrent fubliancts, 
whether ſpar or whatever ele: theſe ſub- 
ſtances, 10 filling the cavities, can ne- 


cellarily be of no other form than that of 


the thell, to the aiicnce of which the ca- 
vity was owing, though all the nicer li- 
neaments may uot be to exactly cxprethed. 


of very great advantage; but the farmer | Beltdes theic, we have, alto in many 
wwavs ſhould ptow in this fort of manure | places, malles of tune formed within va- 


ii of a rreat part of its virtue. 


ns ſoon as he cav, tor the {un toon robe ricus ſhells; and thete, having been a 
| c-ived into the cavitics of the thells white 
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SHEEP Nosk worms, in natural hif- they were perfect fluid, and having 


tory, a ſpccks of fig-worm, found in the j lcretore niccly iid ail ther 8 
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muſt retain the perfect figures of the in- 


ternal part of the ſhell, when the ſhell it- 
{1f thould be worn away, or perithed 
rom their outſide. The various ſpecies 
we find of theſe are, in many gencta, as 
numerons as the known recent ones ; and 
25 we have in our ow? ifland not only the 
ſhells of our own ſhores, but thoſe of 
many other very diſtant ones ; fo we have 
alſo many ſpecies, and thoſe in great 
numbers, which are, in their recent ſtate, 
the inhabitants of other yet nnknown or 
unſearched ſcas and ſhores. The cockles, 
muſſels, oylters; and the other common 
biralves of our own ſeas are very abun- 
dant; but we have alſo an amazing num- 
ber of the nautilus kind, particularly of 
the nautilus Grœcorum, which, tho' a mell 
not found living in our own, or any 
neighbouring ſeas, yet is found buried in 
all our clay-pits about London, and elſe- 
where ; and the moſt frequent of all 
foſſile ſhells in ſome of our countics are 
the conchæ anomiæ, which yet we know 
not.of in any part of the world in their 
recent ſtate. Of this ſort, alſo, are the 
cornua ammonis and the gryphitæ, with 
ſeveral of the echnatz and others. 

* SHENSTONE, (WILLIAM) a ce- 
lebrated poet of the prefent century, was 
the eldeſt ſon of a gentleman in Shrop- 
ſhire, who farmed his owa eſtate. His 
father, ſenſible of his ſon's extraordinary 
capacity, ſent him a commonet to Pem- 
broke College, in Oxford, deſigning him 
tor the church; but he could never be 
perſuaded to enter into orders; - In his 
private opiniens, he adhered to no par- 
ticular ſect, and hated all religious diſ- 
putes. Tenderneſs was his peculiar cha- 
rateriſtic; he ſhewed it to all x ho dif- 
fered from him, and his fricnds, domeſ- 
tics, and poor neighbours, daily expe- 
rienced the effects of his benevolence. 
This virtue he frequently carried to ſuch 
an exceſs as ſeemed to border upon weak- 
neſs; yet, if any of his friends treated 
him ungenerouſly, he was not caſily re- 
conciled. On ſuch occaſions, however, 
he uſed a maxim highly worthy of being 
obſerved and imitated: I never,” faid 
he, „will be a revengeful enemy; but 1 
cannot, it is not in my nature, to be half 
a friend.” The generoſity of his temper 
prevented his payiug a proper regard to 
the uſe of money. He exceeded, there- 
fore the bounds of his paternal fortune ; 
but, if we conſider the perſet paradiſe 
into which he had converted his eſtate, 
the hoſpitality with which he lived, his 


charities · to tlie indigent, and all out of 
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an eſtate that did not exceed three hun- 
dred pounds a year, one ſhould rather 
wonder that he left any thing behind 
him, than blame his want of economy; 
nn he left more than ſuffictent to pay all 

is debts ; and, by his will, appropriatcd 
his whole eftate for that purpoſe. Tho” 
he had a high opinion of many among 
the fair ſex, he ſorbore to marry. A 
paſſion he entertained in his youth was 
with difficulty ſurmounted. Ihe lad 
was the ſubject of that admirable paſloral, 
in four parts, which has been fo univer- 
ſally, and ſo juſtly admired; and which, 
one would have thought, mutt have fof- 
tened the proudeſt and moit obdurate 
heart, His works have been publiſhed 
in 3 volumcés, oQavo. 

SHERIFF, an officer in each county 
of England, nominated by the king, in- 
veſted with a judicial and miniſterial pow- 
er, and who takes place of every nobl: - 
man in the county, during the time of his 
office. His jud cal authority conſiſts ii 
hearing and determining cauſes in his 
county-conrt, and in Kerping the 
peace of the county; he being by the 
common law the principal conſervator of 
the peace there; for which reaſon he is 
to aſſiſt the jultices, and raife the” poſſe 
comitatus when occaſion requires; and 
ſuch perſons, as on a hue and cry he ſhall 
apprchend upon ſuſpicion of felony, he 
is to commit to priſon; he may allo im- 
priſon any one who breaks the peace in 
his preſence. The miniſterial office of 
the ſheriff conſiſis in proclaiming ſtatutes, 
and making returns of writs for electin 
knights of the ſhire, &c. He collects the 
king's rents, ſeizes the profits of lands 
forfeited, and the goods of felons, levies 
the King's debts, ſines, amercements, &c. 
and is accountable to the king for the 
profits of the county, on which account 
the ſum of 4ocol. is fet apart and annu- 
ally allowed to the therifls of the ſeveral 
counties of England, to help them to 
pals their accounts, and to defray their 
expences at the aſſizes, &e where no 
ſheriff is obliged to keep a table for the 
entertainment of any perſons bat thoſe of 
his own retinue : neither is he to have 
above forty ſervants in Iivery, or leſs than 
twenty attending him. It is alto his of- 
fice to execute the writs and proceſſes out 
of the King's equrt ; and no proceſs is to 
be ſerved but by the ſheritl. He veturns 
juries for trials, as well in civil as in eri- 
minal caſes, except where there is caute 
of challenge-againit him, in which cafe 
they ate to be returned by the coroner. 
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And laflly, the ſheriff is to {ce that cri- | 


minals are executed, and the order of 
law obſcrved in putting them to death. 
A fheriff has uſually under him an under- 
ſheriff, bailitſs, and a poaler, for a l of 
whom he is anſwerable. An under-ſhe- 
riff ought always to have his deputy in 
the courts of juſtice, in order to receive 
their commands, and give an account of 
buſineſs, &c. All returns made by the 
under- heriff are in the name of the high- 
ſheriff; and for every default in the cx- 
ecution of his office, either by fraud or 
neglect, the high- ſheriff is amerceable in 
the exchequer. On the death of any ſhe- 
riff, the under-ſheriff ſhall officiate in his 
name, till another is appointed, and al- 
ſo be anſwerable, &c. | 

It is ſaid above, that the ſheriffs for 
every county are nominated by the king, 
hut there is one exception; for the She- 


riffs of London and Middleſex are elected 


by the Livery of London. Sheriffs were 
firlt appointed in England in the year 
1079. Shcriffs were firſt drank to by the 
Lord Mayor, by way of nominating them 
to the office in 1486. , 

* SHERLOCK, Thomas, a ccle- 
brated biſhop of London, was the ſo of 
Dr. William Sherlock, and was bern in 
the year 1678. He ſtudied at Eton col- 
lege, and at Catherine hall, Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees. He early 
diſcovered great parts, with deep and ex- 
tenſive learning. Upon the reſignation of 
his father, in 1704, he was, when very 
young, made maſter of the iemple; 
and it is remarkable, that this maſter- 
ſhip was held ſucceilively by father and 
ſon for above 70 years. Young as he 
was, when he attained to this ſlation, 
he acquitted himſelf in ſuch a manner as 
not only ſilenced the clamour of his ene- 
mies, but even excceded the expectation 
of his friends. In 17/4, he was ad- 
vanced to the malterſhip of Catharin«- 
hall, Cambridge; and having. obtained 
the deancry of Chicheſter about two years 
alter, he began to diſtinguiſh bimlelt as 
a polemical uriter in the Bangorian con- 
troverſy, and was at the head of the op- 
poſition again!t Dr, Hadley, then biſhop 
of Bangor, during which conteſt he pub- 
limed a great number of pieces. At 
length Mr. Collins, the cclebrated free 
thinker, publiſhing a diſcourſe of the 
Grounds and Reafons of the Chriſtian 
Religion, occaſioned a great number of 
picces being written on the uſe and in- 
rent of prophecy ; aud though Dr. Sher- 
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lock did not enter directly in the contro- 
ve iy, he publiched fix diicourtes under 
the title of, The Uſe and intent of Pro- 
phecy in the ſeveral ayes of the. World. 
Theſe difcourſes have been much admircd, 
In 1728, he ſucceeded Dr. Hoadley in 
the biihopric of Bangor, and, in +734, 
was tranflated to the fee of Saliſbury, 
Upon the death of Dr. Lotter, in 1947, 
he was offered the archhiſhopric of Can- 
terbury, but declined accepting of it, 
on account of his ill ſtate of 4 yet 
afterwards recovering in a great degree, 
he the next year ſucceeded Dr. Gibſon in 
the ſee of London, which he enjoyed till 
his death. He likewiſe, continned to 
hold, along with this high dignity, the 
maſterſhip of the Temple, chiefly in com- 
pliance with the requelt of the two ho- 
nourable Societies, who were un» illing 
to part with him; but he at laſt reſigned 
in 1753, Lowards the latter end of his 
life, he was afflicted with a terrible ma- 
lady, which deprived him firſt almoſt of 
the uſe of his limbs, and then of his 
peech; but in this weak ſtate of body 
the pawers of his mind (1:11 remained un- 
impaired; and he publiſhed, in 1755, a 
volume of his ſermons, which were fol- 
lowed the next year by four volumes 
more. He died on the 23th of July, 
1761, in the 84th year of his age, Be- 
lides the above works, he publiſhed ſe- 
veral others, particularly an ingenious 
pi-ce, intitled, ** The Trial of the Wit- 
nelles of the Reſurrection. 

* zHUVLAND, tundry iſlands, which 
conſtitute part of the county of Orkney, 
in Scotland. There are forty-ſix in all, 
heſides forty holms, or lefler iſlands, and 
thirty rocks, frequented only by fowls. 
The air is cold and piercing; yet many 
of the inhabitants live to a great age. 
In the midſt of ſummer, they have fo 
much light at night, that they can ſee 
to read by it. The fun ſets between ten 
and cleven in the evening, and riſes be- 
tween one and two in the morning; con- 
ſequrently the day is very ſhort, and the 
niglit jong in winter : this, with the vi- 
olence of the tides and the tempeſtu- us 
cas, de prives them of all foreign corre(- 
pondence from October to April, during 
which time they know nothing of what 
paſſes in the re fl of the world. 

SHIELD, a weapon of defence ufcd 
by the ancients; it was in the form of a 
light buckler, and borne on the arm, in 
order to turn oft the ſtrokes of lances, 
darts, javelins, &c. a 
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sur, in heraldry, the eſcutcheon, 
or field, on which the bearings of coats 
of arms are placed. 

SHILLING, an Engliſh ſilver coin, 
twenty of which are equal to a pound 
ſterling. Shillings were firſt coincd in 
1595. 

SHINGLES, among builders, ſmal; 
pieces of wood, in the form of wedges, 
tour or five inches broad, and eipht or 
nine long. They are uſed in{tcad of til-s 
or flates for covering the roofs, &c. of 
buildings. 

SHIP, a general name for all large 
rellels manag.d upon the fea by the ailiit- 
ance of fails and the helm. 

A fhip is navigated, or carried along, 
on the water by the addion of the wind 
vpon her fails, and the direction of her 
motion is governed by the effort of the 
helm, u lich aTts upoa her hind-part, like 
the tail of a ſiſh. 

The fails are expanded npen maſts, to 
r C.ive the current of wind; of the:c ther: 
are a great variety, according to the ſiz 
of the ſhip, the place where the is built, 
or th - force and direction of the wind. 
The form of fails are extremely different ; 
but are generally cither trap*zias, or near 
the form of a ſquare, or parallclogram, 
cxeepting ſtay ſai!s and latecn ſails, which 
are all uſually triangular, Ihe maſts 
are mare er lets in number, according to 
the ſize, or hgure of the ſhip, which alſo 
determines her name: and, as the effort 
of the wind on the fails ſtrains the matts 
conſiderably, it is neceflary to ſupport 
them by ſtrong ropes, reaching from their 
tops to the ſhip's lide, called throuds ; 
they are alſo ſuſtained by other great ropes, 
from the fore pait of the ſhip, called ſtays. 
pee Maſs, Sbrauds, ard Sits. 

A maſt, in large vellels, is uſually 
compoſed of three pieces, the lower malt, 
the top-mait, and top-gallant maſt. Sce 
1a. 

Every ſkip has three maſts, viz. the 
main-mait, forcemait, and mizen-madt, 
belides the bow-iprit, Fach of theſe is 
fur nid d with three yards, viz the lower- 
yard the top-lail-yard, and the top-gal- 
lant-yard. Ihe bow-fprit has alſo two 
yards, viz. the ſprit-fail and ſprit-fail 
top-ſail-yard. "Theſe are employed to 
extend the upper -· edges of the fails. Sec 
Be p and 1 ard. | 

Amongit the variety of ſhips uſed in dif- 
ferent countries, the principal are thoſe 
of three paalts, which are cither known 
imply by the name of ſhips, which com- 
prehends all the capital oues, or of gale 
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ons, galleaſſer, frigates, hag»boats, cats, 
fty-l outs, barks, pinks, polacres, zcbecks, 
«hich are all mentioned in their proper 
places 

Thoſe of tuo maſts are either ſnows, 
doggers, keiches, bilanders, brigs or brig- 
antines, ſehooners, hermaphrodites, ſet» 
tees, gallies, barca-longas or ſhallops, 
See Snow, Dogger, &c. 

And laſtly, thoſe of one maſt are 
loops, tartans, beanecods, tmacks. hoys, 
&c. All under this ſize are uſually {iy 
nominated boats, Sce Beat, 

With regard to the motion of a ſhip on 
the water, it is already treated of in the 
articles NAVIGATLON and SAILING, 

SHIP-BUILDING, the art of detign- 
ing, conſtructing, and forming ſhips. 

** It cannot be denied but that the art 
of ſhip-building, which is of ſo great an 
advantage ta a fate, is (although greatly 
improved) the molt imperfett and moſt 
undetermined of all arts. The beſt 
builcers have ſeldom any regard to other 
parts of a ſhip beſides the two principal, 
viz. th: head and ſtern; from hence it 
proc-eds that the ſame builder, who 
builds two {hips at the fame time, and 
on the ſame plan, often bnilds them fa 
nnegual, that we bad their qualities ex- 
tremely diffcrent. 

Chance has frequently ſo great a 
mare in the conſtruction, that we ſee 
ſhips built wich the preateſt exaCtneſs 
and application, often prove the worſt 
and thoſe which are built without an 
ſtrict regard to rules, antwer the . 
much better: ſo that the Jargeit ſhips 
are ſometimes the moſt defective; and 
we oſten find much better amongit the 
merchznt ſhips, than amongſt ſhips of 
War. 

„lt is true, that within theſe few 
years the French builders hare endca- 
yorred to bring their art to perfeciion, 
Some have begun by making plans, in 
which they have determined the ſeveral 
models, or draughts, of the fore and af- 
ter parts of a ſhip ; but as they want the 
neceſſary principles, they work with 
great uncertainty; their ſhips are not 
better than thoſe which were built with- 
out the knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing; neither 1ail better, nor bear ſo much 
ſail, nor laft fo long. in a word, the 
bnilders in our days are ot the tame opi- 
nion with the antients, that what agrees 
beſt with the tea, is yet gndetermancd. 

© ] doubt not ſeveral able builders have 
ſtattered themſelves they have found in 


the practice of frequent and repeated eſ- 
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fays, what they have not found in theo- 
„, hut, | believe, they have been difap- 
pointed in the ſucceſs : alhip is too com- 
piicated a machine, and there are too 
many things which muſt concur to render 
it complete, to Icave its verfection to 
blind chance anly, It very often hap- 
p15 in theſe caſes, that when artiſts de- 
ſien to make their work complete, they 
{poil it, by endeavonting to rectify what 
before conſlituted its perfection: beſides, 
the greater the eſſay or model, the greater 
will be the expence; and the ſmaller the 
model is formed, the more imperceptii-le 
w+'l be the beauties or faults. We wu“ 
„owe ver allow, that trials and experienc. 
are the beginning of all arts, when th- 
works are yet but ſimple and undigeſted ; 
hut when they become more intricate or 
compounded, we muſt have recourſe to 
theory, to develop that multitude of con- 
faſed eircumſtances which perplex the 
artiſts, and lead them into numberleſs 
crrors. | 

© IT think the theory of ſhip-building 
ought to be reduced to the examination 
of three different articles: 1. Thoſe 
which determine the figure of a ſhip. 2. 
Thoſe which determine or contribute 
moſt to her folidity. 3. Ihoſe which 
beſt facilitate her plans. L' Heſfte's T 
of the Conſtradſien of a Ship. 

SHIRE, the ſame with county, a divi- 
ſion, or portion of the kingdom. 

SHIVERY So, a name given by the 
ſalt · workers to a fort of ſalt very Afkerent 
from the common brine ſalt, and formed 
among the common ſort in the boiling pan. 

SHOAD, in mining, a train of metal 
line ſtones mixed with earth, lying ſome- 
times near the ſurface, and ſometimes at 
con ſiderable depths; but always affords a 
{ure indication to the miner, that the load 
or vein of ore is not far diſtant. 

SHOAL, in the ſea language, a place 
where the water is ſhallow. 

SHOALED, among tin-miners, Ggni- 
fies fragments of ore, which by rains, 
currents of water, &c. are torn from the 
load or vein of ore. 

SHOE, a covering for the foot, uſually 
mad of leather. | 

SHIRE, or SHOAR, a place walked 
by the f. a, or by ſome large river. Count 
Marligli divides the fea ſhore into three 
portions, the firſt of which is that tract 
of land which the fea juſt reaches in 
ſtorms and high tides, but which it ne- 
ver covers; the ſecond part of the ſhore 
isthat which is covered in high tides and 
{torms, but is dry at other times; and 
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the third 1s the deſcent from this, which 
is always covered with water. 

* SHORE, ſane, the miſtreſs of 
Kdward IV. wes the daughter of a citizen 
of London, and her beawy being her 
chief portion, ſhe was induced to marry 
entirely againſt her inclination, Matthew 
Shore, a goldimith in Lombard-ſtreet, 
who was extremely rich, but much ad- 
vanced in years Ihe fame of this lady 
ſoon reached the King's ears, when Fd- 
ward IV. made his addreſles to her, and 
won her. Her huſband left England, 
and ſhe repaired to court. Hiſtorians re- 
preſent her as extremely beautitul, re- 
markahly chearful, and of -moit uncom-. 
mon genevolity The kirg was no leſs 
captivated with her difpolition than her 
perſon, for ſhe never ſpoke ill of any one, 
hut often importuned him in behalt of 
the unfortunate. She was above acgept— 
ing of gratuities for her pood oftices; her 
riches were therefore tritling when (he fell 
into misfortunes. All the accounts we 
have of this lady repreſent her as having 
as many excuſes for frailty as ever ſcll to 
any woman's ſhare. With fo much mo- 
deſty did ſhe employ the aſcendancy ſhe 
had gained over Edward, that even the 
pride of the queen, the moſt ſenfible ſuf- 
ferer, was never offended at their inti- 
macy. Ihe reſpect ſhe had gained by 
her munificence, her benevolence, and 
aſſability, had made her conſiderable, 
even in the beginning of this reign ; and 
it was not till after the death of Edward 
that her adverſity began. She then con- 
tinued her unlawful commerce with lord 
Haſtings, who had been ſo devoted to his 
royal maſter, that he never diſcovered 
his paſſion for this his favomite miſtreſs 
till after that prince's death. Both the 
and her noble lord began now to appear 
ſ „ unalterably devoted to the young king 
and his brother, as to incur the hatred of 
the duke of Glouceſter, who looked upon 
them as the main obſtacles to his ambi- 
tion, To give ſome colour to his pro- 
ceedings againſt Haſtings, whom he 
cauſed ſuddenly to be beheaded, he di- 
rected the ſheriff of London to arr-(t 
Mrs. Shore as his accomplice, and fend her 
to the 'Tower for examination; but no- 
thing excepting her unlawful commerce 
with Edward and Haſtings appearing a- 
gainſt her, the formidable character of trea- 
fon and witchcraft terminated in a ſingle 
penance, which the was obliged to perform 
on the next Sunday morning, when ſhe 
was brought in proceſſion in a white ſheet, 
tom the biſhop of London's palace to = 

Paul's 
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Paul's church, with the croſs carried be- 
fore her, ſhe holding a wax taper in her 
band, when ſhe appeared wich fuch a 
grace, and with juch reſignation, that ſhe 
won the hearts of the behold-rs ; but her 
houſe was r fled, and all ſhe was worth, 
which amounted to only two or three 
thouſand marks, was taken from her. Ihe 
circumſtances of her flory, with reſpect 
to a proclamation, making it death to re- 
lieve her, and her dying of hunger in 
Shoreditch, ar: entirely fabulous, and 
founded. only on an old baliad, on which 
Mr. Rowe built his trag*dy ; for it is 
certain that ſhe was living in the reign of 
Henry VIII. when the great Sir Thomas 
More knew her. Proper ſhe was,” 
ſays Sir Thomas Moore, and fair, no- 
thing in her body you would have chan- 
geil: albeit, ſome that now fee her, 
d:me her never to have be-n well-vifagcd, 
whoſe judgment ſeemeth to me to be 
fomewhat like as though oe ſhould gueſs 
the beauty of one long befor: "departed 
by her ſcalp taken out of the charnel- 
houſe : for now the is old, lean, wither- 
ed, and dried up, nothing left hut ryvilde 
(kin and hard bone. At this day, ſhe 
begs of many, that at this day had beg- 
ged, had the not bene.” a 

SHOKT Acer, in grammar, a 
mark which ſh-ws that the fſy'lable over 
which it is placed is ſhort. It is marked 
thus (). 

SHOT, in military affairs, includes all 
kinds of halls or bullets, for fire-arms. 

Trundle SHOT, an iron-ſhot, about ſe- 
venteen inches long, and ſharp-pointed 
at both ends, with a ball of lead faſtened 
upon it, about a hand-breadth from each 
end, 

* SHOVEL, Sir CLoUDESLEY, a gal- 
lant ſea-officer a: the end of the laſt, and 
beginning of the preſent century, was 
born at a village nrar Clay in Norfolk, 
in the year 1650, and was firſt bound 
apprentice to a ſhozmaker, but finding 
no appearance of his ever raiſing his for- 
tune in that way, he b-to»k himſelf to 
the ſea, under the protection of Sir Chri- 

' ſtopher Mynns, with whom he went as 
cabin-boy ; but aſſiduon!ly applying him- 
ſeif to the ſtudy of navigation, he ſhortly 
became an able ſcaman, and foon arrived 
at preferment. In 1674 a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron being ſent againſt the piratical ſtate 
of Tripsly, under the command of Sir 
John Narborongh, Mr. Shovel failed 
with him as his lieutenant. hey ar- 
rived hefore Tripoly in the (pring, and Sir 
John being induced by the nature of his 
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in ſttuctions to try negociation rather than 
force, ſent Mr. Shovel to demand fatif- 
faction for the injuries ſuſſered by the 
Engliſh, and ſecurity for the time ta 
come He went on thore, and delivered 
his meffage with great ſpirit ; but the 
dey de{pibng his youth, treated him in a 
diſreſpecttul manner, and tent him back 
with an indefinite anſwer. Mr. Shovel, 
on his return, informed the admiral of 
ſome remarks he had made on ſhore. Sir 
John ſent him back with another meſ- 
tage, and furniſhed him wih rules for 
coudutting his obſervat'ons. The dey 
brhaved to Mr. Shovel in a worte man- 
ner than before, who on his return aſ- 
ſured the admiral, that, no: withſtanding 
the enemy's lines and forts, it was prac= 
ticable to burn the {hips in the harbour. 
Accordingly in the night of the 4th of 
March, li.vtenant Shovel, with all the 
boats in the fleet filed with combullible 
matter, boldly entered the harbour, and 
met with more ſucceſs in deſtroying the 
ſhips than could have ben expeched; of 
which ir John gave fo honourable an ac- 
count in all his letters, that the next 
year Mr. Shovel was raiſed to the com- 
mand of the Saphire, a fifth rate, from 
which he was foon aft-r removed into the 
James Galley, fourth rate, in which be 
continued till the death of king Charles 
Il, King James preferred him to the 
Dorer, in which fituation he was at the 
Revolution. He afterwards diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at the battle of Bantry-bay, in 
the Edgar, a third rate, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that on king William's coming to 
Portſmouth, he was pleaſed to confer 
upon him the honour of knighthood. In 
1690 King William was fo pleaſed with 
his diligenc? and dexterity in conveying 
him and his army into Ireland, that he de- 
livered him a commiſſion of rear-admiral 
of the blue with his own hand In 1692 
he was raiſed to the rank of rear-admiral 
of the red, and at the fame time appoint- 
ed commander of the ſquadron that was 
to convoy the king to Holland. On his 
return from thence he joined admiral 
Ruſſel with the grand flet. and had a 
great ſhare in the victory of La Hogue. 
In 1702 he was ſent to bring the ſpoils of 
the Spaniſh and French fleets from Vigo. 
In 1703 he commanded the yrand fleet 
up the Streights, where he protected our 
trade, and exerted himſelf for the relief 
of the Proteſtants iu the Cevernnes, and 
conntenanced fuch of the Italian powers 
as were inclined to favour the allies. The 
next ycar he was ſent with a powerful 
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commanded a grand fleet in the Mediter- 
rancan, and had a ſhare in the glorious 
action off Malaga; and upon his retürn 
was preſented to queen Anne by prince 
George, when he met with a very graci- 
ous reception, In mos, when it was 
thought neceſſary to ſend both a fleet and 
army to Spain, Sir Cloud-fley had the 
command of the fleet jointly with the 
cacls of Peterborough and Monmouth, 
and arrived before Barcelona the 12th of 
Auzult ; when it was chiefly through his 
activ in furnichng guas for the bat- 
t:ry, and men to play them, and aſſiſt- 
ing with his advice, that the placc was 
teken. After the unfucceisful attempt 
upon Toulon, he bore away for the 
Streights, and ſoon after reſolved to re- 
turn home ; and having left part of his 
fleet for the ſecutity of the coaſts of Ita- 
ly, proceeded with the reit, conſiſting of 
ten ſhips of the line, four fire-ſhips, a 
loop, and a yacht, for England. The 
Aitlociation, in which was Sir Cloudefley, 
and ſeveral of the other ſhips, were loft 
by ſtriking on the rock call d the Biſhop 
and his Clerks. This dreadſul accident, 
in which the admiral and all lis crew, 
amounting to 700 men, periſhed, hap- 
enced on the 22d of October 19507. Sir 
Cloudelley's body was thrown aſhore th: 
nex® day on one of the Scilly iſlands, 
where ſome ſiſhermen took him up, and 
having taken a valuable emerald ring 
from his finger, ſtripped and buried him. 
This coming to the cars of Mr. Paxton, 
who was purſer of the Arundel, he found 
out the ſellows, deelared the ring to be 
Sir Cloudefley Shovel's, and obliged them 
to diſcover where they had buried the bo- 
dy, which he took up, and carried in his 
own ſhip to Portſmouth ; whcnce it, was 
conveyed to London, and interred with 
great folemnity in Weſtminſter abbey, 
where a monument was aſterwards crect- 
ed to his memory. | 
SHOULDER-PITCH, among farri- 
ers, a diſeaſe in a horſe, when the pitch 
ar point of the ſhoulder is diſplaced. 
SHOULDER-SPLALT, a hurt which 
a horſe receives ſrom ſome dangerous flip, 
whereby the ſhoulder is paricd from the 
breaſt, | 
SHOULDERING PIECE, among 
build-rs, the ſame with bracket, Sce 
Bracket. 
_ SHOWER, a cloud reſolvad into rain, 
end diſcharged upon a certain tract of 
ground, Sce Rain. 
SHKEW-MOUSE, or Hard, SHREwW, 
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ſquadron to join Sir George Rooke, who in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, of 


the order of the glires; the upper ſore- 
tecth of which are ftid, and lower ones 


os 


ſerrated 7 the upper canine teeth are very 
{mall, and four in number. The ſhreu- 
mouſe is an extremely ſingular little ani- 

mal, which greatly reſembles the com- 

on mouſe, but is ſomewhat ſmaller. 

* SHREWSBURY, Battle near. This 
battle was fought in the year 1403, be- 

tween Henry IV King of England, and 


| 


the earls of Northumti:erland and Doug- 


laſs, and was the next military exploit 
after the battle at Holmedon. Some di- 
putes ar ling between the king and Percy 
concerning the priſoncrs made in that 
battle, and the latter expoltulating too 
warmly for the diſpoſition of the other, 
was forbid his preſence. The ſoul of 
Perey took fire at this treatment; he 
could not bear this contempt without 
thoughts of revenge. It was chiefly by. 
his aſſiſtance that Henry came to the 
crown, and he thought himſelf powerful 
enough to take it from him. The carl 
of March, whoſe name was Moitimer, 
had a better title to the crown than Hen- 
ry, being deſcended from the third ſon of 


Edward III. wheregs' Henry's claim was 
derived from the fourth; but Mortimer 


not having fo powerful a party at his de- 


| had the advantage; 


rotion, was obliged to give way to his 
more powerful couſin of Lancaſter, To 
this lord Percy ſent an agent, with offers 
of aſliſtance towards recovering the crown, 
This propoſal was readily accepted, and 
a ſolemn league was concluded between 
theſe parties; to whom were joined the 
younger Percy, alias Hotſpur, and the 
carl of Worceſter, brother to Northum- 
berland, with ſome other lords. They 
alſo engaged ſcveral Scotch lords to join 
in the plot, and Percy ſet at liberiy the 
prifoners of that natioa which were yet in 
his cuſtody, upon the promiſe of levy- 
ing troops for his ſervice. As ſoon as the 
confederates were ready, the three Percys 
appcared in arms in the north, and ſud- 
nenly marched their troops to join the 
Welch, who were advanced into Shrop- 
ſhire. When the two armies mct, they 
publiſhed a manifeſto, lignifying that 
they had taken up arms to curb the intol- 
lerable tyraany of Henry, and cnumerat- 
ing ſuch of his actions as they dcemed 
tyranny. To this manifeſto the king 


| publiſhed an anſwer, and then warched 
to ght the rebels, who were .encamped 
The battle was ſuriouſly 
At firſt the king 
his horſe was killed 
undcr 


at Shrewſbury. 
fought on both ſides. 
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under him, and the prince of Wales, his 
fon, was wounded in the face; but Henry 
ſcaſonably calling in his body of reſerve, 
. recovered his ground, and then the ſtate 
of the battle was entirely changed. The 
king's laſt charge putting the rebels into 
ſome dilorder, they were ſo brilkly 
puſhed, that in the end Henry obtaincd 
a complcat victory. Young Percy, with 
ten thouſand men, were (lain on the ſpot. 
The earl of Worceſter was taken and be- 


headed. Douglaſs, the Scotch general, . 


was taken, but was releaſed for his va- 
lour. He had that day flain wich his own 
hand four perſons who were arrayed in 
all points like the king, a ſtratagem 
which ſaved Henry's life. Douglas hav- 
ing bent all his endeavours againſt the 
king only. Henry's loſs is ſaid not to 
have exceeded one thouſand tix hun- 
dred | 

* SHREWSBURY, a large town of 
Shropſhire, and capital of the county, 
wich three markets, on Wedneſdays, 
Thurſdays, and Saturdays; and feven 
fairs, Saturday after March 15, Wed- 
neſday after Ealter-week, and Wedneſday 
before Whitſuntide, for horned cattle, 
horſes, ſheep, cheeſe, and linen cloth ; 
July 3, and Auguſt 12, for horned cat- 
tle, horſes, hops, ſheep, cheeſe, linen, 
and lambs-wool; October 2, and De- 
cember 12, for horned cattle, horſes, 
ſheep, hogs, butter, cheeſe, and linen. 
It is ſeated almoſt in the middle of the 
county, on a pleaſant aſcent, and on the 
banks of the Severn, which ſurrounds it 
on every ſide, except towards the N. It 
has five pariſh churches, beſides a chapel, 
two of which, St. Mary's and St. Elch- 
mond's, are handſome (truQures, beau- 
tified with loſty ſpires. It is ſurrounded 
with a wall, and had formerly a caſtle, 
which is now in ruins. It is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, ſteward, alder- 
men, and common-council, It tends 
two members to parliament, who are 
choſen by the burgeſſes. It has 12 tra- 
ding companies, a free-ſchool, and an 
infirmary. It is 160 miles N. W. of 
London. 

SHRIMP, in ichthyology, the Eng- 
liſh name of two different ipecies of the 
ſquilla, viz. th: common ſhrimp, and 
the ſmooth noſe thrimp. Ihe common 
ſhrimp is the long-tailed ſquilla, with 
the ſnout ſerrated above and tridentated 
below; the body is oblong and rounded 
above the beak or ſnout; which diſtin- 
- guilhes it from all the other ſpecies: it 
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is long, of a lanceolated figure, ſharps 
pointed, and has eight denticulations 
above and three below. The ſmooth 
noſed ſhrimp, or .long-tailed fquilla, 


with a ſmooth ſnout, grows to the ſame 


ſize with the common ſhrimp; however, 
the body is thick, and the ſnout is very 
ſhort, without the ſpines or denticulations 
of the other. 

SHRINE, in eceleſiaſlical hiſtory, a 
caſe to hold the relics of ſome faint. 
The word is formed from the Latin, 
ſcrinium, a deſk or cabinet. 

* SHROPSHIRE, or county of Sa- 
lop, is bounded on the N. by Chef- 


.thire, on the E. by Staffordſhire, on 


the 8. by Herefordſhire, and on the 
W. by *Montgomeryſhire. It is about 
43 miles in length from N. to 8. 
and 28 in breadth from F. to W. It 
contains 23,280 houſes, 170 pariſhes, 16 
market-towns, of which five Yead mem- 
bers to parliament ; and 139,680 inha- 
bitants, The foil is fertile, and ft both 
for tillage and paſtures, abounding in 
corn, and ſeeding a great number of cat- 
The principal rivers are the Scvern, 
which runs through the middle of the 
county; the Terne, the Clun, the Rea, 
the Tean, and the Roden, which abound 
with freſh-water fiſh. The weſtern parts 
are very hilly and mountainous. There 
are ſeveral mines of iron and pit-coal. 
The principal town is Shrew(bury, heſides 
which the molt remarkable are Ludlow 
and Bridgenorth. 

SHROVE-TUESDAY, in the Chris- 
tian church, the Tueſday after Quinqua- 
geſima Sunday. It is fo called from the 
old Saxon word ſprive, which ſignifies to 
confeſs : it having been a cuſtom for- 
merly in the Romiſh church, to confeſs 
their ſins on that day, in order to receive 
the cuchariſt, and thereby qualify them- 
ſelves for a more religious obſervation of 
Lent. In proceſs of time, this cuitom 
was changed into that of mutual invita- 
tions, in order to take leave of fleſh- 
meat and other dainties; and this made 
way for ſports and other merriments, 
which at preſent make up the whole bu- 
ſineſs of the carnival, or ſeaſon imme- 
diately preceding Lent. 

SHROWDING, of Trees, the cuttin 
or lopping off the top branches; it is 
only practiſed on thoſe trees which are 
deſigned for fuel. or ſome preſent ule, 
not being fit for timber. ; 

SHRUB, a woody plant, of a ſize lefs 


than a tree, and which, beſides its prin- 


cipal 
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eipal ſtem and branchees, frequently 
from the tame root, puts torth 1cveial 
other con iderabic ſets or ſtems, 

SHUT! LZ, in the manufactures, an 
inſtrument uſed by the weavers, »hich 
with thc thread it contains, either of 
wollen, fiik, flax, or other matters, 
eryes to form the woofs of ſtulls, cloths, 
linens, rihlands &c. by throwing the 
ſhuttle alternately from right to left, and 
from left to right, acrois berween thr 
threudls oi the warp, wiich are ſtretched 
out length on the loom. 

SI, in matic, a ſcventh note lately 
added by Le Maicz to the x ancient 
notes invented by Guido Arctin, by 
means of which the Qilficuity aticading 
the ancient ſcale is avoided. 

* SIAM, « kingdom of Aſia, in the 
Eaſt-Iadics, bounded on the north by 
Laos; on the cat by Cambaya and Hea; 
on the ouch by a gulph of the ſame 
name; and on the welt by the penintula 
of Malacca. It is about 50 miles from 
north to fouth, and 250 whrre it is 
broadeſt. In the rainy ſcaſon the rice 
fic!ds and mcadows ate overilowed, which 
renders them very truitful. "The city of 
Siam {tands on an iſland made by the ri- 
ver, in 4 low country, and is as fruitful 
as any ipot of ground in the world, for it 
produces rice, tcveral kinds of pulſe, ma- 
ny |ruits and roots, with wild and tame 
cattle, and the river abounds in many 
torts of excellent fin. The city is about 
10 milcs in circumference, and there are 
many cauals trom the river which croſs 
the town tcvcral ways. The walls arc 
high aud thick, and are conſtructed of 
brick and livne, but the houſes, though 
large, arc low, and built on (takes driven 
into the ground, about 10 or 12 fect 
high. The king has three palaces; and 
there arc many large temples, well 
adorned and decorated with pilded images. 
"The women in Siam are the only mer- 
chants in buying poods, and generally 
maintain their huſbands with their trat- 
fic. Ihe Europcuns, while at Siam, ac- 
commodate themicives with temporary 
wives, tor the women ate very fond of 
fore:gn-rs, and they agree with each 
other in the pretence of their neareſt 
fricuds and relations, and then it is 
deemed a lawtul marriage for the time 
agreed upon. 'Theic wives are very obli- 
ging, and take the whole management of 
the houtholl ailuirs into their own hands. 
If the hulvand leaves the kingdom, and 
is willing to continue the marriage, he 
leaves licr about os. 8d. a month to live 
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upon in his abtence, otherwiſe ſhe may 
take auutiier hulband at the Year s cha. 
And here it mult be noted, that women 
are never the worte ciicemed for having 


been married to forcigners. The nativ.s 
of both icx.s go baic headed, and cut 
their hair 10 as to leave it two inches 
long, and then they gum it, aud comb. t 
upwards, o that it looks rather like 
brillles than Lair, aud makes their heads 
tecm very large. I hey are well thapedy 
and have a large forclicad, with a nal 
note, and a haudivume mouth, with 
plump lips, and black ſparkling cycs. 
ihe appus of their cars are thick, and 
the mn have but lintle hair on their 
chins. Toe men are of au olive com- 
plexion, but the women are ot a {iraw 
colour, aad very prolitic. Even the 
courtiers have nothing but a cloth which 
reaches from the wailt to the middle of 
the thigh, aud a ſort of a waiſtcoat made 
of mullin, with a cap upon their head 
covered with mullin, and terminating in 
a point. The cloth that the men wrap 
avout their middles is brought round be- 
cween their legs, and turned into their 
girdles behind; but that of the women 
bangs down a littic below their knces, 
and they cover thcir brealts with another 
cloth, throwing the ends over their 
ſhoutder, the reit of their bodics being 
quite naked: this muſt be underitood of 
tne better fort, tor the common people 
of both ſexes go quite naked, except a 
covering for thote parts which decency 
requires them to hide. "They however 
adorn themiclves with rings, bracelets, 
and pendants. 

* SIBERIA, a country comprehending 
the molt 2orthern part ot the Kuſiian m- 
pire, and of Ala. It is bounded on the 
E. by the eccan of Japan; on the 8. by 
Great Tartary; on the W. by Rutlia; 
and on the N. by the Frozen dea. It is 
20:0 miles iu length from E. to W. In 
the 1Jouth part of »iberia all the necd- 
faries of life may be had, but the north 
is extremely cold, almoit unculivatcd, 
aud thin of people. The principal riches 
confilt in fine turs, which are of great 
value. 'Lobollki is the capital, and the 
relidence of @ viceroy, I his country is 
inhabited by three forts of people, 
namely, Pagans, who are the natives, 
Mulicovites and Mahometans. The firit 
dwell in the foreſts during the winter, 
and along the rivers in ſummer, clothing 
themietyes with the tkins of elks, rein- 
deer, and other -animals. All their 
riches conltlt in a bow and arrows. a 


knife, 
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knife, and a kettle; and their rein-deer 
arid dogs ſerve inſtead of horſes. They 
regard their idols no longer than they 
think they do them good, for when 
they are ſuppoſed to do harm they 
burn them; but they principally adore 
the fun and moon. The natives in ge- 
neral live a wandering life, depending 
chiefly on what they take by hunting or 
fiſhing. The principal traffic of the 
Muſcovites that live in Siheria is to China 
in the winter, when they carry their 
oods on ſledges over the ſnow and frozen 
akes. They have diſcovered the whole 
country as far as the eaſtern ocean, the 
utmoſt bounds cf which is called Kamſ- 
chatſka. f 

SIBYLS, in pagan antiquity, certain 
women, faid to have been eodued with a 
prophetic ſpirit, and to have delivered 
oracles predicting the fates and revolutions 
of kingdoms. We have ia the writings 
of the ancients mention made of ten of 
them, the eldeſt of whom being named 
Sibylla, all the reſt of the fame ſex, who 
afterwards pretended to the like fatidical 
ſpirit, were called from her Sibyls. The 
moſt eminent of the ten, mentioned in 
hiſtory, was ſhe, whom the Romans 
called Sibyll: Cumæa or Erythrzxa. She 
was born at Erythræa in lonia, from 
whence ſhe removed to Cumæ in Italy, 
and there delivered all her oracles from a 
cave or ſubterrancous vault dug out of 
the main rock. 

Juſtin Martyr, who had been upon the 
place, ſpeaking of it, and the Sibyl, tells 
us, it was reported, that this Sibyl was a 
Babylonian by deſcent, and the laughter 
of Beroſus, who wrote the Chaldaic hiſ- 
tory, but how ſhe came into Italy, no 
one could tell. As to the cave, where 
ſhe delivered her oracles, he tells us, it 
was a kind of chapel, or oratory, hewn 
out of the main rock. Here he was 
ſhewn three hollow places, in which the 
uſed to waſh herſelf, and a high advanced 
ſeat, from which, they pretended, ſhe 
delivered her oracles. This place con- 
tinued to be ſeen many hundred years 
after, till the year 1539, when a violent 
earthquake utterly deſtroyed this chapel 
of the Cumzan . byl. But travellers are 
ſtill neun a vault, which they call the 
Grotto of the Sibyl to this day. The 
Sibylline oracles, of which we hear fo 
much in the Koman hiſtory, had their 
origin as follows. In the reign of Tar- 
quin the ſecond, a certain woman came 
to Rome, and brought with her nine 
books of oracles, which ſhe offered to the 
king, demanding for them three hundred 

Ver. IV. 


SIB 


pieces of gold. Tarquin refuſing to ive 


her that price for them, ſhe burnt three 
of the nine, and then off-red him the re- 
maining ſix at the fame price, being 
again rejected by the king, who thought 
her mad, ſhe burnt three more of 
them, and then offering him the re- 
maining three, perſiſted in demanding 
the ſame price for theſe, as ſhe "did at 
fir ſt for all the nine. At which ſtrange 
procedure Tarquin being moved, con- 
ſulted the augurs thereupon, who ear- 


nefHy adviſed him to purchaſe the books. 


Herevpon the money being paid, and the 
books d-itvered to the king, the woman 
gave him ſtrict charge to keep them 
tafcly, as containing oracles relating to 
the future ſtate of Rome: after which 
ſhe difappearcd, and was never more 
ſcen. Larquin, putting theſe books into 
a ſtone coflin, laid them up in a vault 
under the temple of Jupiter Capitolmus, 
and appointed two of the principal nobi- 
lity to keep them, with ſtrict orders to 
let no one peruſe them. After the dif- 
ſolution of the regal power, the com- 
monwealth made theſe books a main en- 
gine of (tate, for quicting the people in 
all diſturbances. For, whenever any 
great misfortune befel them, or any pro- 
dipies atfrighted them, theſe books were 
ordered to be conſulted, and the keepers 
of them always reported ſuch anſwers as 
ſerved the purpoſes of the government. 
Theſe guardians of the Sibylline books 
were at firſt but two, and were then cal- 
led Duumviri: afterwards they were in- 
creaſed to ten, and were then called De- 
cemviri : laſtly, their number was aug- 
mented to fifteen, and then they had the 
name of Quindecemviri. They were al- 
ways choſen out of the Patrician fami- 
lies, and held the office for life, being 
exempted from all burthens of the ſtate 
both civil and military. The books were 
carefully kept, till the civil wars of Sylla 
and Marius; when the Capitol being ac- 
cidentally ſet on fire, and burnt down to 
the ground, the Sibylline oracles were 
burnt with it. This was eighty-three 
years before Chriſt. Seven years after, 
the Capitol being rebuilt, the ſenate re- 
ſolved, if poflible, to reſtore theſe ora- 
cles. Accordingly they ſent embaſladors 
to Erythræa in lonia, where the Cumæan 


Sibyl was born, and where many of that 


Sibyl's oracles were faid to be preſerved; 
to take copies of as many as they could 


find. Theſe deputies, having collected 


together, from the papers of ſeveral pri- 
vate perſons, about a thoufand verſes in 
the Greek language, pretended to be the 

E U pro- 
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prophecies of this and other Sibyls, 


drought them to Rome; aud at the ſame 
time enquiry being alſo made at Samos 
Ilium, and other cities in Crecse, Sicily, 
Africa, and Italy, for the like oracles 
and prophecies of the Sibyls, great num- 
bers that pretended to be ſuch were ga- 
thered together, and laid up in the Ca- 
pitol, to jupply the place of thoſe that 
were burnt. But the uſe which the Ro- 
mans propoſed to make of theſe oracles, 
being much deſcated by their being vul- 
garly known, and in the hands of many 
perſons, a law was made that all who 
had any copics of them, ſhould brin 
them in to the pretor of the city, and al 
were prohibited, under pain of death, to 
retain them. Notwichſtanding this, 
many, that had tranſcripts of theſe ora. 
cles, ſtill kept them privately in their 
hands, and their number increaſed daily. 
For this reaſon, Auguitus, when he took 
upon him the — — revived 
the above-mentioned law : whereupon ſo 
many copics of theſe pretended prophe- 
cies being brought in, as amounted to a 
eat multitude of volumes, he ordered 
them to be ſtrictly examincd, and having 
burnt and deſtroyed all that were diſap- 
proved, repoſited the reſt for the uſe of 
the ſlate. Theſe afterwards Tiberius 
cauſed to be re-examined, and burnt 
many more of them, preferring only 


ſuch as were of moment, and uſeful to 


the ſtate. To theſe Sibylline oracles, as 
long as Rome continued heathen, great 
recourſe was had ; and they remained in 
uſe to the year of our Lord 399, when 
they were utterly deſtroyed. For, not 
Jong before that time, a prophecy being 
given out by the heathen Romans, pre- 
tended to be taken from the Sibylline 
writings, which imported that Peter 
having by magic founded the Chriſtian 
religion to lait for the term of 365 years 
only, it was at the end of this time 
wholly to vaniſh, and be no more pro- 
felled in the world, and this term expi- 
ring in the year of our Lord 398; Ho- 
norius the Roman emperor, taking the 
advantage hercof to convict theſe writings 
of maniſeſt forgery and impoſture, or- 
dered them all to be deſtroyed ; and ac- 

cordingly, the next 28 Stilice, by 
virtue of the impetial decree, burnt the 
_ Sibylline books, and. demoliſhed the 
temple of Apollo, in which they were 

repoſited. It was out of the Sibylline 
books that Virgil took that famous pro- 

phecy, which makes the ſubject of his 
_ _. aurth Eclogue. This prophecy the poet 

"MN ine a Men applies to the birth ot 


STC 
the ſon of Pollio : but the ancient Chri- 
tian writers generally underitood i: to bea 
direct prediction ot the coming of the 
Meſſiah. And it was from the fame 
ſource, that Suctonius derived what he 
ſays, ** That in the time of Veſpaſian a 
conſtant and general opinioa prevailed 
throughout the whole Eaſt, that fate had 
decreed, that about that time ſhould come 
forth out of Judca thoſe who ſhould ob- 
tain the empire of the world.“ Which 
prediction is likewiſe aſcribed by the 
Chriſtian writers to the birth of Chriſt, 
and the propagation of his religion over 
the whole world. Thus the Sibyls arc ſup- 
poſed to have foretold the Meſſiah, and the 
eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion. 

* SICILY, an illand of the Mediter- 
rancan. Sicily being an iſland, it can he 
only bounded by the ſea, however it is 
ſeparated from the kingdom of Naples 
by a narrow ſtreight called the Faro, but 
as Meſſins is ſeated on it, it is called the 
Faro di Meſſina. This is about five 
miles in breadth, and the famous ſhclves 
called Scylla and Charybdis, oftcn men- 
tioned by the Latin poets, are near it, 
Che two kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
are under the fame climate, and the pro- 
ductions are much the ſame, only Sicily 
abounds more in corn, particularly in the 
vallies of Noto and Mazara, but then 
there are fewer trees and fruits; the val- 
ley of Demona has more foreſts and 
fruit trees than the two others. Si- 
cily is ſaid to contain one million of in- 
habitants, who in general have a very 
bad character. They formerly cultivated 
ſciences here, and there was an unive; ſity 
at Catanea, but now learning is greatly 
neglected. It is ſaid there are mines of 
all kinds, but it does not appear that 
they reap any advantage from them, It 
is divided into the vallies juſt mentioned, 
called by them Val di Demona, Val di 
Noto, and Val di Mazara. Don Carlos 
became king of the two Sicilies in 1736, 
in con{equence of the treaty of Vienna; 
but the King of Spain dying in 1760, he 
ſucceeded to that crown, and his third 
ſon Ferdinand became king of the two 
Sicilies. Mount tna, now called Gi- 
bello, the famous volcano, is by Val di 
Demona. It is about 165 miles in 
length, and 112 in breadth, and pro- 


duces wine, oil, ſilk, and excellent fruits. 

SICYANIA, or GoukD-WokmMm, in 
natural hiſtory, a genus of inſecis, beiug 
of an oblong form, flat on the bclly, 
and rounded on the back; the in is 
ſoft; and tae mouth large, horizontal, 


and emargnated, or dentcd in the = 
e. 


SID 


Me, It grows to two thirds of an inch in 


length, though more uſually it is not 
half that ſize; its breadth is ncarly two 
thirds of its length. 

SIDE, the half of any thing, as an 
animal, a ſhip, &c. he face of an ani- 
mal are diſtinguiſhed into the right and 
left ſide ; but thoſe of a ſhip, into the ſtar- 
board and larboard fide. In geometry, 
the ſides of areQilinrar ſiguie are the lincs 
which form its periphery. 

S1D&-LAYS, 3 * that 
are let ſlip at a deer, as he paſſes. 

Stoks-Mr, or fY XoOD's MEN, per- 
ſons ho in large parithes, are appointed 
to aHit the church-wardens in their en- 
quiry and preſentments of ſuch viſcaders 
to the ordinary, as are puniſhable in the 
ſpiritual court. . 

SIDFRITES, in natural hiſtory, the 
fame with the magnet. Sce agre, 

SIDERITIS, Iron-wort, in botany, #« 
8 of plants, with a monop«talous, la- 

iated, and ringent flower; the feeds are 
four in number, and contained in the cup, 
which ſerves inſtead of a capfule; add to 
this, that the flowers grow in circles 
round the ſtalks, at the joinings of the 
j:aves. . 

* SIDNEY, (Sir Philip,) was the ſon 
of Sir Henry Sidney, lord deputy of Ir- 
land and preſident of Wales, by Mary, 
the daughter of John Dudley duke of 
Northumberland, and was born at Pen- 
ſhurſt in Kent, the zg9th of November, 
1554. He was ſent young to Chriſt 
Church College, Oxford, where he con- 
tinued till he was about ſeventcen years 
of age, and in June, 157z, vas ſent to 
travel, and, having viſited France, Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Italy, returned to 
England in 1375. The carl of Leiceſter, | 
his uncle, then intreduced him at court, 
and he became one of queen Elizabeth's 
favourites. That princeſs ſent him in 
1576 to the emperor Rodolphus, and to 
other princes of Germany, when he be- 
haved with ſuch prudence and addrefs, 
that the Poles afterwards propofed to ele ct 
him for their king, but queen Elizabeth 
would not conſent to it. In 1579 be ad- 
dreſſed the queen againſt her marriage 
with the duke of Anjou; and in 1581, 

u hen that treaty was renewed, was one 
of the tilters at the entertainment of the 
French ambaſſador; and at the duke of 
Anjou's departure attended him to Ant- 
werp. In 1582 he received the honour 
of knighthood from her majeſty, and in 
1585 was fent into Flanders to the aſſi ſt- 


| thigh-bone. 
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ance of the Dutch, when he was made 
governor of Fluſhing, one of the cautiona+ 


% 
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ry towns delivered to her majeſty, and 
general of horſe, in both which poſts he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour and 
prudence, particularly at his taking Axil, 
and his preſerving the lives and honour 
of the Engliſh army at the enterprize of 
Gravelin : but at the ſtand made again(t 
the Spaniards before Zutphen, on the 
22d of- September, 1586, after having 
two horſes killed under him, he was 
greatly wounded as he was mounting the 

third by a muſket ſhot, which broke his 

Ihe horſe he rode being ex- 
tremely mcttleſome, then forced him 10 

fortake the field, tho" not his back, whea 

paſting along by the reſt of the army 

where his uncle the general was, and be- 

ing thirſty with excets of bleeding, he 

called for drink, which was preſently 

ought him, but as he was putting the 

bottle to his mcuth, he ſaw a poor wonnd- 

d ſoidicr carried along, who with 4 

ghaſtly look fixed hie cycs on the bottle, 

which Sir Philip perceiving, took it from 

his hicad before he had taſtcd it, and deli- 

cered it to the poor man, crying, ** Thy 

neceſſity is yet greater than mine,“ and 

hen having drank after him, was ſoon 

ifter carried to Arnheim, where he lan- 

zuiſhed about twenty-five days, and died 
In the 16th of October, 1556. 

"The ſtates of Zealand became ſuitors to 
.he crown that they might have the ho- 
10ur of ＋ * g his body at the public ex- 
pence of t 
they were denied, for icon after his death 
lis. body was conveyed to Fluſhing, and 
doing embarked with great ſolemnity, 
was landed at Tower-wharf on the 16th 
of November, and was interred with great 
pomp in St. Paul's cathedral the 16th of 
rebruary following. 

It is remarkable that in England the 
public were fo afflicted at his loſs, that 
for many months it was thought indecent 
in any gentleman to appear ſplendidly 
dreſſed. The Univerſity of Oxford wrote 
verſes to his memory, printed in 1587; 
ſeveral writers of Cambridge, as well as 
others, wrote poems on his death; and 
many years after king James I. honoured 
him with an epitaph of his own compoſi- 
tion. Sir Philip Sidney wrote Arcadia, 
a paſtoral Romance, and a great many 
other pieces. 

SIEGE, in the art of war, the encamp- 
ment of an army round a place, in order 
to take it, cither by formal attacks, or 
tamine. 

Jo form a ſiege, there muſt be an army 
ſafficient to furniſh five' or ſix reliefs for 
the trenches, * guards, &c. allo 


b a , artillery 


cir government, but in this 
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artillery, and magazines furniſhed with a 
ſpthcient quantity of ammunition and 
proviiions; and an hofpital, for taking 
care of the wounded. To raiſe a ſiege, is 
to give over attacking a place; ordering 
the works aud poſts before it to be 
le velled. 

SIEUR, a title of reſpect among the 
French, like m:fer among us: it is much 
utcd by the law yers, as alſo by ſuperiors 
in their letters to inferiors. 

SIGATL Gusn, in zoology, the name 
of a Perſian animal, of the lynx kind, 
and no way differing from the lynx itſelf, 
unt zu that it has no ſpots. Its ears have 
the fine velvety black pencil hairs a their 
top, which are the diltineuithing charac- 
ter of the lynx ; and theic creatures dif- 
fer ſo much in the variations and different 
diſpoſitions of their ſpots, that probably 
this is no other than an accidental vari-iv 
ol the {ame ſpecies, 

SIGILT, or VIs ion, in optics. 
exe and ½ en. 

SIGHT'S, in mathematics, imply two 
thin pieces of brafs, &c. placed perpendi- 
cularly on the two extremities of the in- 
dex of a theodolite, circumferentor, &c. 
each of which has an aperture or ſlit in 
the middle, through which the viſual rays 
paſs to the eye, aud diſtant objects are 
{cen, 

SISMOIDES, a word uſed by medici- 
nal writers to expreſs any thing that is in 
the ſhape of the letter ſigma. {he valves 
of the hcart have this epithet applicd to 
them: the coracoide proceſs of the ſcapu- 
la is alſo exprefied by the ſame word; the 
ſemicircular cavity of the cubit, at the ar- 
ticulation of the fore-arm with the hume- 
rus, is ſometimes allo called the ſigmoidal 
cavity; and the cartilages of the ſigmoide 
circles of · the aſpera arteria, or wind- pipe, 
have their denomination from the ſame 
occaſions. | 

SIGN, a ſenſible mark or character, 
denoting ſomething abſent or inviſible. 

SIGN, in algebra. See Character. 

Stan, in medicine, implies ſome ap- 
pearance in the body, diſtinguiſhable by 
the ſenſes, whence, by juſt reaſoning, is 
inferred the preſence, nature, ſtate, event 
of health, a diſeaſe, or death. Thoſe 
which indicate the preſent condition of a 
body, whether ſick or well, dying or the 
like, are called diagnoſtic ſigns. Thoſe 
which foretel the future ſtate thereof, are 
called prognoſlic ſigns. And that fign 
which is p<culiar to the diſeaſe, and inſe- 
parable from it, as ariſing trom the na- 
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ture thereof, is called a pathagnomonie 
ſign. 8 

Stex, in aſtronomy, the twelfth part 
of the elciptic, or a portion containing 30 


degrees thetcof The anticnts divided the 
clceptic into twelve ſegments, called ſigns, 
which they denominated from the conſtel- 
lations, which at the time the names were 
impoſed, were ſituated near thoſe port 
of the ecleptic. But the conltcllations, 
by the preceſſion of the equinox, have 
changed their places, the conſtcllation 
Aries being got into the ſign Taurus, and 
the conltellaiton Taurus into the ſign 
Gemini, &c. The names and order of 
the twelve ſigns are as follow: 

Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Ca- 


| pricornus Aquarius. and Piſces, the firſt 
' tix of which are called northern ſigns, 


and the latter ſouthern ſigns. 

S1GN-MANUAL, in law, is uſed to 
ſigniſy any bill, or writing, ſigned by the 
King's own hand. . 

SIGNAL, a certain ſign agreed upon 
for the conveying of intelligence, where 
the voice cannot reach, 

Signals are given for the beginning of 
a battle, or an attack, uſuaily with drums 
and trumpets; at ſca they are given by 
firing guns, by lights, ſails, flags, &c. 

S1GNALS at Sea, are ſigns made by the 
admiral or commander in chief of a ſqua- 
dron of ſhips, cither in the day or by 
night, whether for ſailing, for-t:ghting, 
or for the better ſecurity ot the merchant 
ſhips under their convoy. Theſe 1ignals 
are very numerous and important ; being 
all appointed and determined by order of 
the lord high-admiral, or lords of the ad- 
miralty; and communicated in the in- 


ſtructions ſent to the commander of every 


ſhip of the fleet or ſquadron before their 
putting out to ſea. 

SIGNATURE, ſigning, a ſubſcrip- 
tion, or the putting one's name at thg 
bottom of an act or dced, in one's own 
hand-writing. 

SIGNATURE of the Court of Rome, is 
a ſupplication anſwered by the pope, 
whereby he grants a fayour, diſpenſation 


| or collation to a benefice, by putting the 


fiat to it with his own hand; or the con- 
ſenſum is written in his preſence, This 
ſignature at the bottom of the ſupplica- 
tion, gives the name to the whole inſtru- 
ment. 

S1GNATURE, in printing, a letter 
put at the bottom of the firſt page, at 
lcaſt, in cach ſhect, as a direction to the 

| | binder, 
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hinder, in folding, gathering and collat- 
ing them. Ihe fipnatures conſiſt of the 
capital letters of the alphabet, which 
change in every ſheet : if there be more 
ſheets than letters in the alphabet, to the 
capital letter is added a ſmall one of the 
ſame fort, as Aa, Bb; which are re- 
peated as often as necofiary In large 
volumes it is uſual to diſtinguiſh the 
number of alphabets, after the firſt three 
or four, by placing a figure be fore the ſig- 
nature, a5 5B, 6B, &c. 

SIGNET, one of the king's ſeals, uſed 
for ſealing his private letters, and ſigning 
all _ which paſs his majeſty's hand 
by bill. 

SIGNIFICATION, the meaning or 
import of a word, phraſe, ſign, device, 
emblem, or the like. 

In law, it is uſed for the notifying an 
act, &c. to the oppolite party, by a copy 
thereof giren and attcited by the proper 
officer. 

SIGNIFICAVIT, in law, a writ which 
iſſues out of the court of chancery, on a 
certitcate given by the ordinary of a per- 
ſon's ſtanding excommunicated forty days, 
in order to have him impriſoned till he 
ſubmits to the authority of the church. 

SILENI, in antiquity, 2 fort of hea 
then demi gods, the fame with ſatyrs, 
which were called Sileni, when they came 
to he advanced in age. 

*. SILESLA, a duchy, bounded on the 
north by the marquiſate of Brandenburg 
and Poland, on the ſouth by Moravia 
and Hungary, on the eaſt by Poland, and 
on the weſt by lower Lufatia and Bohe- 
mia. It is two hundred and ſcventy-ſour 
miles in length, and one hundred in 
breadth. It is a rich, fertile country, and 
ſo well cultivated, that there is hardiy a 
foot of land that docs not bring ſome pro- 
fit to its owner. here is but one large 
river in Sileſia, which is the Oder. The 
I-fler rivers are the Neiſſe, the Bober, the 
Queis, the Oppe, and the Elſe, all which 
fall into the Oder. A chain of moun- 
tains ſeparates Sileſia from Bohemia. 
There are here mines of filver, lead, cop- 
per, and iron. There have been found in 
different parts of Sileſia precious ſtones. 

SILTQUA, in botany, the ſced veſſols, 
huſk, pod, or ſhell of a plant of the legu- 
minons kind. f 

SILIQUOUS PLArNTs, thoſe which 
produce ſiliquæ, or ſced pods. 

SILK, a very ſoft, fine, bright, deli 
cate, thread, the work of an intect called 
bombyx, or the ſilk-worm. In 55s, two 
monks brought from the Eaſt-Indics, to 
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Conſtantinople, great quantities of ſilk- 
worms, with inttructions for the hatching 
their eggs, rearing and feeding the worms, 
drawing out the Uk, ſpinning and work- 
ing it. Immediately manutactuers were 
ſet vp at Athens, Ihebes, and Corinth. 
About 1139, Roger, King of vicily, eſta- 


Lith-d a lk manufactory at Palermo, 


and another a: Calabria, managed by 
workmen whom he brought from Athens, 
Corinth, &; which that prince had con- 
quered in his expedition to the H 

La d. By degrers the reſt of ltaly and 
Spain learned trom the Sicilians and Ca- 
labrians, the management of the filk- 
worms, and the working of ilk 3 and at 
length, à little before the reign of Fran- 
cis I. the French began to imitate them. 

The great advantage flowing from this 
new manufacture, made King james I. 
very delirous of its being introduced into 
Fngiand ; accordingiy it was r:commend- 
cd 4overal times from the throne, and in 
the mott carneſt terms, to plant mulber- 
ry trees, &c for the propagation of ſilk- 
worms, but unhappily without «ett ; 
though from the various experiments in- 
ſerted in the Philoſophical Tranfations, 
and other places, it appears, that the ſilk- 
worm thrives, and works as well, in all 
reſpects, in England, as in any other part 
of Europe. 

The bilk-worm is an inſect not more 
remarkable for the precious matter it fur- 
niſhes for divers ſtuffs, than for the many 
forms it aſſumes, before and after its be- 
ing invelop*d in the rich cod or ball it 
weaves itſelf. From a ſmall egg about 
the ſize of a pin's head, which is its firſt 
itat:, it becomes a pretty large worm, or 
maggot, of a whitith colour, inclining to 
yeilow. In this ſtate it feeds on mulber- 
ry-l-aves, till, being come to maturity, it 
winds itſelf up into a ſilken bag, or cafe, 
about the ſize and ſhape of a pipeon's 
egg; and becomes metamorphoied into 
an autelia: in this ſtate it remains with- 
out any ligus of life, or motion; till at 
length it awakes, to become a butterfly; 
after making itſelf a paſlage out of 115 
lilken ſepulchre. And, at laſt, dying in- 
deed, it prepares itfelf, by an egg. or ſeed 
it caſts, tor a new life; which the warmth 
of the ſummer weather aſſiſts it in reſum- 
ing. As ſoon as the filk- vorm is arrived 
at the ſize and ſtrength neceſſary for be- 
ginning his cod, he makes his web; for 
it is thus they call that flight tiſſur. which 
is the beginning and ground of this ad- 
mirable work. "This is his firſt days em- 
ployment. On the fccond, he forms his 

ſolliculous 
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folliculous or ball, and covers himſelf al-! mur to make a farther enquiry into this 


molt over with 111k, 
is quite hid, and the following days em- 
ploys himfc)f in thickening and ttrew ach- 
ening his ball, always working. from on, 
ſingle end, which he never breaks by his 
own fault, and which is fo fine, and fo 
long, that thuſe who have examined it 
attentively, think they tpcak within com- 
paſs, when they afirm that each ball 
contains lk enough to reach the length 
of lix miles, 
is in its perſection, and is now to be 
taken down from the branches of the 
mulberry-tree, where the worms have 
hung it. But this point requires a deal 
of attention, for there are ſome worms 
more lazy than others, an it is very dan- 
gerous waiting till * make themſelves 
a paſſage, which uſually happens about 
the fifteenth day of the month. 

Ihe f(t, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt balls are 
kept for the grain, the reſt are carefully 
wound; or it it is deſired to keep them 
all, or if there be more than can be well 
wound at once, they lay them for ſome 
time in an oven moderately hot, or elſe 
expoſe them, for ſexcral days ſucceflively. 
to the greateſt heats of the fun, in order 
to kill the inſet, which, without this 
precaution, would not fail to open itſelf a 
way to go and ule thoſe new wings 
abroad, it has acquir:d within. 

. In general they only wind the more 
perfect balls; thoſe that are double, or 
too weak, or too coarſe, are laid aſide, 
not as altogether uſcleſs,- but that, being 
improp:r for winding, they are reſerved 
to be drawn out into fkains. The balls 
are of different colours; the moſt com- 
mon are yellow, orange-colour, Ifabcila, 
and fleſh colour; there are ſome alſo of a 
ſea- green, others of a ſulphur- colour, and 
others white; but there is no neceſſity 
for ſeparating the colours and ſhades to 
uind them apart, as all the colours are to 
be loſt in the future {couring and prepar- 
ing of the ſilk. 

Raw S1LK, that taken from the ball 
without fire, and wound without any 
coction; ſuch is moſt, if not all, that is 
brought into England from the Levant. 
Builed Stk, that which has becn 
boiled in water, to facilitate the ſpinning 
and winding. | 
Spider 81L k. — In the year 1910, Mr. 

Bonn diſcovered a method of procuring 
and preparing {ik of the webs of ſpiders, 
and uling it in ſeveral manufactures. Af- 
ter the death of Mr. Ponn, the French 
academy appointed the celebrated Reau- 


PP 


Thc third dey he | 
jeftions and difticultics againſt it, which 


In ten days time, the ball | 


new ilk work, who has raiſed tieveral ob- 


are inſerted in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy for the year 1710. The tum of 
what he has urged amounts to this: the 
natural fiercencſs of the ſpiders, renders 
them unit to be bred and kept together: 
four or five thouſand being diſtributed 
into cells, 50 in ſome, 100, or 200 in 
others; the large ones kill and eat the 
leis, ſo chat in a ſhort time there were leſt 
_ one or two in cach cell: and to this 
inclination of mutually eating one ano; 
ther Mr. Reaumur aſcribes the ſcarcity of 
ſpiders, conſidering the vaſt number of 
eggs they lay. But this is not all; he 
even affirms, that the ſpider's bag is infe- 
rior to that of the filk-worm, both in 
luſtre and ſtrength ; and that it produces 
leſs matter to be manufactured. The 
thread of the ſpider's web only bears a 
weight of two grains without breaking; 
that of the bag bears 36. The latter, 
therefore, in all probability, is eighteen 
times thicker than the former; yet ir-is 
weaker than that of the ſilk-worm, which 
bears a weight of two drams and a hall, 
do that five threads of the ſpider's bag 
muſt be put together to equal one thread of 
the filk-worm's bag. Now, it is impoſſi- 
ble theſe ſbeuld be applied fo juſtly over 
one another, as not to leave little vacant 
ſpaces between them, whence the light 
will not be reflected; and, of conſequence, 
a thread, thus compounded, mult fall 
ſhort of the luſtre of a folid thread. Add 
to this, that the ſpider's thread cannot be 
wound off, as that of the filk-worm may; 
but muſt, of neceflity, be carded; by 
which means being torn in pieces, its 
evenneſs, which contributes much to its 
luſtre, is deſtroyed. In effect, this want 
of luſtre was taken notice of by M. de la 
Hire, when Mr. Bonn preſcated a pair of 
(tockings to the academy. 

SILLON, in fortification, an elevation 
of earth made in the middle of the moat, 
to fortily it, when too broad. It is gene- 
rally called envelope. | 

SILVER, in natural hiſtory, the fineſt 
and. moſt fixed of all metals, except gold. 
Silver is a ſoft, flexible metal, of little or 
no elaſticity : by hammering it becomes 
moderately hard, claftic, and ſonorous; 
more ſo than gold, leſs than copper or 
iron. Its ſpecific gravity is to that of wa- 
ter nearly as 104 to 1. It melts in a 
vright red heat, a little ſooner than gold; 
and when in fuſion, appears a perfect 
ſpeculum. Like gold, it continues ** 
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tile when heated as well as when cold; 
loſes a litttle of its ductility by fudden 
cooling; proves brittle when heated hy 
hammering; and regains its priſtine mal- 
lcabiltiy on being nealed, that is, fligh:ly 
- ignited and ſuffcred to cool very leiſurely. 
It ſeems to be perfectly fixed in the great - 
eſt degree of culinary fire; the {mall di- 
mination, which in ſome experiments of 
this kind has happened at firit, being ap- 
parently not of the ſilver uſelf, but of 
ſome other metal with which it had been 
debaſed. 

Silver is the moſt perfect ductile, and 
fixed in the fire, of all metals after gold. 
A ſingle grain has becn drawn iato a wire 
three yards in length; and the wire flat- 
ted into a plate an inch broad. In com- 
mon fires, -it ſuffers no diminution of its 
weight; and kept in the vehement heat 
of a glaſs-houſe furnace for a month, it 
loſes no more th.n one ſixty-fourth In 
the focus of Tſchirnhaus's large burning- 
glaſs, it ſmokes for a long while, then 
contracts a greyiſh aſh on the ſurface, and 
at length is totally diſſipated. The pro- 
per menſtruum of ſilver is the nitrous 
acid; which if well dephlegmated, will 
diſſolve equal its own weight: tbe ſolu- 
tion ſtains the (kin black. It likewiſe 
ſtains hair, bones, and other ſolid parts 
of animals, and diffcrent kinds of wood, 
of all the intermediate ſhades, from a 
light brown to a deep laſting black. The 
liquors commonly ſold for ſtaining hair 
brown and black, are no other than folu- 
tions of (ilver in aqua fortis, ſo far dilut- 
ed with water as not ſenſibly to corrode 
the hair, 

It gives a permanent ſlain likewiſe to 
ſundry ſtones; not only to thoſe of the 
ſofter kind, as marble; but to ſome of 
confiderable hardneſs, as agates and jai- 

ers. The ſolution, for this purpolc, 
thould be fully ſaturated with the metal ; 
and the ſtone, after the liquor has been 
applied, expoſed for ſome time to the 
fun. 

Solution of ſilver, evaporated a little, 
ſhoots in the cold into cryſtals, intenſely 
bitter and corroſive, and hence called by 
ſome fel metallorum, the gall of metals; 
the cryſtallization is promoted by drop- 
ping in a little ſpicic of wine before the 
iquor is ſet to ſhoot. The cryitals, or 
the ſolution inſpiſſated to drynets, melt 
in a ſmall heat, and form on cooling a 
dark coloured maſs ſtill more corroſive, 
their phlegm having been diſſipated in 
the fire. "This mais is the lunar cauſtic, 


er infernal ſtone of the ſhops: for the 
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greater conveniency of uſing it as a cauſ- 
Lic, it is commonly calt, in proper moutds, 
into lender cylindrical pieces. Ihe cry 
tals have been given internally, as purga- 
tives and diuretics, and hence named ca- 
tharticum lanare, and hydragogum angeli 
falz : they are a medicine of great aCcti- 
vity, too great to be taken with tafety. - 

If folutions of filver de diluted with 
pure water, a conſiderable quantity of 
pure mercury added, and the whole ſet 
by in a cold place; there will form by 
degrees a precipitation and cryſtallization 
reicmbling a little tree, with its root, 
trunk, and branches, called arbor Dianz, 
or the philofopkic fitver-tree. Lemery 
gives another method of making an arbor 
Dianæ, by adding to ſolution of ſilver 
lome warm diſtilled vinegar. 

Cryſtals of ſilver readily diſſolve in wa- 
ter; and by the aſliſtance of warmths, in 
ſpirit of wine. Expoſed for ſome time to 
a moderately ſtrong fire, they part by de- 
grees with all the acid, and return into 
ilver again; though ſcarcely without 
ſome little loſs, unleſs borax or alcaline 
fluxcs are added, to collect or reunite the 
particles of the metal. If laid on a burning 
coal, the nitrous acid, deflagrating with 
the inflammable matter, as this acid in all 
its combinations does, is quickly conſum- 
ed, and the ſilver revived. I have not, 
ſays Mr. Lewis, obſerved in this experi- 
ment any conſiderable volatilization of 
the ſilver; though in the Aga Nature 
Curioſorum, tom. VI. there is a remarkable 
hiſtory of vlver diſſolved in the nitrous 
acid being volatilized in cloſe veſlels by 
means of charcoal. Four ounces of pure 
ſilver being diſſolved in aqua fortis, and 
the ſolution tet, to diſtil in an carthen re- 
tort; a white tranſparent butter aroſe in- 
to the neck, and nothing remained be- 
hind : by deprees the bu'ter liquetied, 
and paſſed down into the phlegm in the 
receiver; the whole being now poured 
back into the retort, the filver aroſe again 
along with the acid: on adding ſea lalt 
to this volatilized ſolution, the filver was 
precipitated into a luna cornea, "Phe vo- 
latilization being attributed to the liquor 
having ſtood in an <laboratorf where 
charcoal was bringing in, the experiment 
was repeated with a freſh folution of ſil- 
ver mixed with a little powdered charcoal, 
with the ſame event. i 

Another Kind of artificial vegetation, 
as it is called, may be produced, by 
{ſpreading a few drops of ſolut ion of filver 
upon a glais-platez and placing in the 


| middle a {mall bit of any of the metals 


that 
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that precipitate flyer, as particularly of | 
iron. Th- blver quickly conerctes into 
curious ramifications all over the ſurface 
of the plate. Other metallic ſolntions af- 
ford alfo v-a-tarions on the fame treat- 
ment, but none fo elegant ones as that of 
ſilver 
Silver 35 precipitat-d from aqua-fortis 
by all the metals which Jifolve in that a- 

A. readily and copiouſty at firſt, but 


flow;y and difficultly towards the cud 
The menſttuum pgrnerally retains ſome 
portion of the filver, as the ſilver almoſt 
always does of the metal which precipi- 
rated it. "The refiners, for recovering 
the filrer from aqua-fortis after parting, 
emplcy copper. The ſolution, dilurcd 
with water, is put into a copper veſlcl, 
or into a glaſs one, with thin plates of 
copp*r, and ſet in a genttle warmth ; the 
filver begins immediately to ſeparate from 
the liquor in form of tine grey ſcales or 
wder ; a part of the copper being diſ- 
ved in its place, fo as to tinge the fluid 
more and more of x bluith green colour: 
the platcs are now and then ſhaken, that 
ſuch part of the ſilver as is depoſited upon 
them may fall off and ſettle to the bot- 
tom. "The digeſtion is contined, till a 
freſh bright plate, kept for ſome time in 
the warm liquor, is no longer obſerved 
to contratt any powdery matter on the 
ſurface; when the liquor is poured off, 
and the precipitate wathed with freſh par- 
cels or boiling water. The ſmall portion 
of filver, which the acid commonly ſtill 
retains, may be precipitated by common 
ſalt : the copper which the ſilver retains 
may be in part ſcorified and ſeparated by 
fuſton with nitre. It is obſervable, that 
though the acid, in this proceſs, ſaturates 
itfelf with the copper in proportion as it 
lets go the ſilver, yet the quantity of 
copper Which it takes up is not near fo 
cat as that of the filver which it depo- 
Fes. One dram of copper will precipi- 
tate three of filver, and ſaturate all the 
acid that held the three drams diſſolved. 
Abſorbent earths, as chalk, or quick- 
lime, throw down a part of the filver, but 
leave a very confiderable part ſuſpended 
in the liquor. If the carth be moiſtened 
with the ſolution into the conſiſtence of 
a paſte, and expoſed to the ſun, it chan- 
es its white colour to a dark purpliſh 
lack : diſtinct characters may be exhibit- 
ed on the matter, by intercepting apart 
of the ſun's light by threads, flit paper, 
&c. placed on the outſide of the glaſs. 
Culinary fire docs not afſcct its colour: 


after the maſs has been cxliccated by this, 


81, 
it changes as befcrs upon being expoſed td, 


the ſun. 9 
Volatile alkaline ſpirits, added to a ſo. 
tic 


lution of filver, precipitate little. Pure 
hxed alkalics, and alkalics rendered cau- 
tre by quick-lime, throw down” the 
whole, Fixed alkali-s, impregnated with 
inflammable matter, by calcinatjon'with* 
animal coals, occaſion at firſt a con{ideys- * 
able precipitation, but if added in Targer 
quantity, take up great part of the metal“ 
again. Mr. Marggraf telates, that adul- 
trated calces of lilver totally diſſolvxe 
both in a lixivium of theſe alkalics, and 
in volatile ſpirits; and that the marine 
acid precipirates the filver from the vola- 
tile, but not from the fixed alkaline ſo- 
lution. Kunckel reports, that the calx 
precipitated by volatite ſpirits, made with 
quick-lime, fulminates or explodes in 
the fire: and that by inſpiſſating a ſolu- 
tion of pure ſilver, melting the dry reſi- 
duum, pouring on it ſpirit of urine, ſu- 
perſaturated with falt, and ſetting the 
mixture in a gentle warmth, a blood-red 
mals is produced, fo tough as to be wound 
about the fingers. 1 
The marine acid docs not diſſolve ſil- 
ver, but precipitates it from the nitrous, 
Upon adding to a ſolution of the metal 
made in aqua-fortis, either the pure acid, 
of ſea ſalt, or the ſalt in ſubſtance, or ſal-' 
ammoniac, the liquor inſtantly becomes 
milky, and, on ſtanding, depoſits the 
ſiſver now eombined with the marine acid 
into a white powder. This, when ſuffi- 
ciently waſhed with water, proves inſipid, 
though containing ſo much acid as to 
weigh one fourth more than the ſilver 
employed. It does not diſſolve in water; 
pirit of wine, aqua-fortis, or aqua-regis ; 
but is in ſome ſmall degree red-hot, and 
on cooling forms a ponderous browniſh 
mats, which if caſt into thin plates proves 
ſemi-tranſparent; and ſomewhat flexible, 
like horn: whence its name /una cornea. 
A ſtronger fire does not expel the acid 
from the ſilver ; the whole concrete either 


ariſing in fumes, or linking through the 


veſſel without any ſeparation of its parts: 
it may be ſublimed like arſenic, with 
which it has, in many reſpects, a great 
analogy. If mixed with fixed alkaline 
ſalts, or inflammable ſubſtances, as oil or 
tallow, and melted in a crucible, the acid 
is abſorbed or expelled, and the ſilver re- 
covertd pure | 
Ihe vitriolic acid alſo —O fit. 
ver from the nitrous ; but does not act 
upon ſilver in its metallic ſtate, unleſs 
highly concreted and aſſiſted by a —=y 2 
e. 
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heat. The marine acid precipitates ſilver cracking, it proves clear and tratiſparefity 


from the vitriolic, in the ſame manncr as 
from the nitrous. | 

Luna cornea is moſt commodouſly 
prepared, by diluting a ſolution of tilver 
with ten or twelve times its quantity of 
water, and adding, by degrecs, a folution 
of ſea-falt, ſo long as it occaſions any tur- 
bidneſs or milky hue. The whole is then 
10 be ſer by till the white powder has fet- 
tled ; when the clear liquor is to be pour- 
ed off, and the precipitate walhed with 
freſh parcels of boiling water. If the ſil- 
ver contained any portion of copper, 
which it always does after the common 
methods of purification, that metal will 
here be ſcparated, and left diflolecd in 
the liquor; pure fea falt precipitating no 
metallic body but ſilver, lead, and mer- 
cury. Hence filver is brought, by this 
proceſs, to a degree of purity ſcarce pro- 
curable-by any other known means. 

The ſilver may be recoyered from the 


luna cornea, by fuſion: with alkaline and 


inflammable fluxes, or with certain me- 


tallic: bodies; but in theſe operations 


there happens always a conſiderable loſs 


of the filver ; a part of the volatile calx 


being diffipated by the fire, before the al- 
kali or metal can abſorb its acid. Mr. 
Marggraf has diſcovered a method of re- 
viving the ſilver with little or no loſs; 
mercury, aſſiſted by volatile falts, im- 
bibing it by trituration without heat. 
One part of luna cornea and two of vola- 
tile ſalt are to be ground together in a 


- glaſs mortar, with to much water as will 


reduce them to the conſiſtenee of a thin 
paſte, for a quarter of an hour, or more: 
five parts of pure quick ſilver are then to 
be added, with a little more water, and the 
triture continued for ſome hours. A fine 
ama'gam will thus be obtained ; which is 
to be waſhed with freſh parcels of water, 
to long as any white powder ſeparates. 
Nearly the whole of the ſilver is contain- 
ed in the amalgam, and may be recovered 
perfectly pure by diſtilling off the mercu- 
ry : the white powder holds alſo a ſmall 
proportion, ſeparable by gentle ſublima- 
tion: the matter which ſublimes is ncar- 
ly ſimilar to mercurius dulcis. 

Luna cornea totally diſſolves in volatile 
alkaline ſpirits, without any ſeparation of 
the mettle. Expoſcd to the fire in a cloſe 
copper veſſel, it penctrates the copper, and 
tinges it throughout of a ſilxer colour. 
Kunckel obſerves, that when carefully 


prepared, melted in a glaſs veſſel, and | 


may be turned in a lathe, and formed 
into elegant ſigures. He {yppoſes this to 
be the preparation which gave riſe to the 
not ion of malleable glaſs. f 
Mercury very readily amaigamates with 
filver leaf It cably unites hkewile,with 
the calx of ſilver, precipitated by copper : 
but does not touch the calces precipitated 
by falts. I 
The vapours of ſulphureons ſolutions 
ſtain ſilver yellow or black. Sulphur 
melted with lilver debaſes its colour to a 
leaden hue, renders it more eaſily fuſible 
than alone, and makes it flow fo thin, as 
to be apt, in a little time, to penetrete 
the crucible : in a heat juſt below fuſion; 
a part of the ſilver ſhoots up, all over the 
ſurface,%into capillary cfloreſcences. Aqua- 
fort is, the ſolvent of pure ſilver, does not 
act upon the ſilver, in this compound; hut 
fixed alkaline ſalis, the menſtruum of ſul- 
phur, may be made to abſorb that ingre= 
dient; the alkali, however, when com- 
bined with the 1u!phur, will take up the 
filver again. It the ſulphurated ſilver be 
mixed with mercury ſublimate, and ex- 
poſed to the fire, the mercury of the ſub- 
limate will unite with the ſulphur, and 
carry it up in the form of cinnabar 
whilſt the marine acid cf the ſublimate 
unites with the ſiſver inte a lyna cornea, 
which remains at the ottom+ of the 
glaſs : fire alone, cominucd foriome tings 
is ſufhcient to expel the ſulphur from 
ſilver. en 4443 v4 Db 18 Bas 47 
Silver is purified from the haſer,metats 
by cupcilation with lead. Ital ways re- 
tains, however, aſter that operation, 
ſome {mal} portion of copper, ſufficient to 
impregnate volatile ſpirits with a bule tine- 
ture, which ſome have erroneouſly {pr 
poſed to proceed from the ſilver itſc HA 
is purificd from this admixtune by uelt- 
ing it twice or thrice with nare; aud ho- 
rax : the ſcoriæ, on the tr{tiſulon, arc 
commonly bluc; on the fecond, green; 
and on the third, white, a mark of the 
purification being completed. But the 
moſt cfi-Qtual purification is the revival of 
ſilver ſrom luna corna; ' 
Silver is purifed and whitened ex- 
tremely by boiling in a ſolution of tartar 
and common falt. This is no other than 
an extraction of the cupreous particles 
from the ſurface of the filver, by the acid 
of tht tartar acuated with the common 
ſalt. , | 


The ſilrer employed for coins and uten- 


N * = cool flowly, to prevent its | lils have always an admixture of copper, 
Vor. IV. 


Cc which 


| 
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which improves its hardneſs and"ſonor- 
ouſnefs. Its — — of bneneſs is ex- 
preſſed among us by loths or half ounees : 


a mark contains fixteen balf ounces; the 


ſilver is faid to be of ſixteen loths, when 
all the ſixteen half ounces are pure filver ; 
of fifteen, when only fifteen half ounces 
are pure ſilver, and the other copper, &c. 
Molt of the other metallic bodies render 
it brittle; one part of tin deſtroys the 
maleabllity of above an hundred parts of 
ſilver; and regulus of antimony has this 
eſſect in a ſtill greater degree, Both regu- 
lus of antimony and arſenic render a part 

the ſilvex volatile in the ſire. 

Sitrer diſcovers, in ſome circumſtances, 
2 great attraftion to lead, though it does 
not retain any of that metal in cupella- 
tion, as gold does. If a mixture of ſilver 
and copper be melted with lead, in cer- 


tain proportions, and the compound af- 


terwards expoſed to a moderate lire, the 
lead and ſilver will melt out together, 
ringing very little 'of the copper with 
them: by this method ſilver is often ſe · 
parated from copper in the large works. 
he eff: does not depend wholly upon 
the different ſuſibility of the metals; for 
I tin, which is more fuſible than 
lead, be treated in the fame manner, 
with a mixture of copper aad ſilver/ there 
will be no eliquation; the three ingredi- 
ents here ſtrongly attracting one another, 
fo as to come all into fuſiom together. 
x if ſilyer be melted with iron, and 
A added to the mixture, the ſilver will 
torſake the iron to Unite with the lead, 
and the iron will float by itſelf on the 
tur face. * * 5 
Precipitates or calces of filver melted 
with vitreous ſubſtances, impart to them 
a yellow colour. Kunckel obſerves, that 
2 the glaſs is ſtrongly ftirred in tu- 
fion with an iron rod, or blown into veſ- 


ſels, it changes its uniform tinge imo an 


opaque milkineſs, variegated with yellow 
und ot he colours : the preparation of ſil- 


ver he employs is luna corned. This, or 


the other precipitates, ſprtud upon à plaſs 
plate, adhere and ſtain it yellow by igni- 
tion with fuſſon: hence their wie in 
- painting oh glaſs. 


© "The moſt beautiful enamel tot poreelane 


hitherto diſcovered, communicated 4u the 


; ; * 


Philo bphical Trunſactions, and the 8Swe- 


dim Atts, "owes its colour to filver. A 
Flals made from three parts of litharge 
untl dne of flint; is vredueed into groſs 
powder, und à ſolution of about one 
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it: the mixture is ſtirred together) ens. 
ficcated and meltcd. — in 
thin tuſion - poured out. This campoſi- 
tion, ground into g powder, is applied 
on the porcelanc previoully heated ʒ and 
the ignition continued under a 

till the powder melts, which! is known 


by its glittening. "Che ware is then taken 


out of the furuace, and, whilſt it conti- 
= red-hot, 5 over the ſmoke of 
raing ve winch calls forth. 
Sitrer- is found is all countries; but 
moſt plentifully in America, partirularhy 
in Peru and · Potoſi, from whence. largs 
quantities are brought annually into Eu- 
rope. It is met with either in its perſect 
metallic ſtate, or in the form of ore, or 
blended in the ores of other metals. 
Native malleable ſilrer occurs not un- 
frequently in diſſerent ſtones, earths, and. 
in moſt Kinds of ſands; in ſmall picces, 
of diſſcrent figures, chiefly filaments. or 
ſcales. It. generally contains fomewhat 
arſenical, but never holds any gold, 
though native gold is ſeldom free from 
ſilver. | 
* The methed of extrafting 8 L VERA from 
the Ore. In order to extract filver trom 
the oe, they firſt break it into pretty 
ſmall pieces, and then grind-it with iron 
peſtles, weighing about two - hundred: 
pounds, and which commonly are moyed 
by water, Phe ore, when pounded, is 
paſſed through a ſieve of iron or copper, 
and then;kncaded with water to a palle, 
which they leave to dry a little; aftes-- 
wards they knead it a ſecond time with 
ſea- falt: and at laſt they thrwyuw ſome 
mercury upon it; and knead it @ third 
time, in order to incorperate the mer- 
oy with the ſilrer; being what they 
call an amalgama. Eight or ten das ate 
-fufficient for his proccſs. in temperate 
places; but in · cold countries it ſometimes 
requires a month or lx -weeks : they then 
| throw the palte into eg lava» 
tories. In order. to facilitate the opera · 
tion, they conttantly- {tir the paſte with 
their feat, that, when. the water, comes 
clear out of the baſons, there may, remain 
at the bottom oaly Gilver and! mercury a- 
malyamatcd-togeiher 3 and this is what 
they calkpigua, - They endeavour to ex - 
tract the mercury which, is, not incorpo- 
rated ue biver, by preſſing the pig · 
na, beating it ſtrongly, or bruiſing it 
in a preis be mill. There axe pigoas of 
different faces and of different weights; 


they commonly contain a third of — 
4 | 4 "ot an 
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and two thirds of mercury. They lay 
the pigna upon a trevet, placing it under 
z veſſel ſull of water; and cover the 
whole with earth, in form of a cap, which 
they ſurround with burningicoals. - The 


of the fire cauſes the mer to 
from the pigna, and falls into 
the water, where it is condenſed. The 
interſtiees which the mercury occupied in 
the pigna continue empty, and there re- 
mains only a porous and light mais of 
ſilver, compared with its former bulk. 
Silver is likewiſe extracted from the ore 
ia the following manner: they firſt breax 
tlic ore; and ſometimes walhit, to ſepa- 
rate the ſtony particles which have been 
reduced to a hoer: after this they cal- 
eine it, in order to extract from it the ſul- 
phur and arſenic: this is what they call 
roaſting the ore: after which they waſh 
t again, to free it ſrom the pow- 
der. The ore being thus prepared, they 
faſe it with lead or litharge, or with co- 
pelchrads that have lu en uſed before; 
they employ granulated lead for this pur- 
yo when the work is but ſmall; The 
arder the ore is to melt, the more lead 
they mix with it, about fifteen or rwent 
rts of leudꝭ to one of ore. This — 
s ealled ſcorifying: the ſcoriz conſiit of 
lead vitrified with the ſtone, and with 
whatever elſe is not gold or ſilver in the 
ore j and the metal precipitatcs into a re- 
gulus. If this regulus look pretty fine, 
and of à metallic colour they put it into 
the coppel ; but it it (till be- mixed with 
feoriz, und black, they melt it over again 
with a {mall quantity of glaſs or lead. 
In order to ſcparate the ſilvet from the 
mercury, with which it is amalgamated, 
they have'a furmee with an aperture at 
the top; this ap.riure they cover with a 
fort of dome made of earth in a cylindri- 


tal form, which may be kept on or taken 


away at pleaſure. When they have put 


"the mats of filver and mercury into the 


farnace, laid on the cover, and lighted 
theifire, the quickſiiver riſes in the form 
of yapours, and adheres to the dome, from 
whence they collect it, and uſe again for 
the ſame purpoſe. 

When the filver is well purified, fo 
that all heterogeneous matter, either me- 
tallie or other. that might be mixed with 
u, is extracted, they fay it is twelve ca- 
rats fine. This is the expreſſion they uſe 


to denote the quality of the pureſt ſilver, 
"without any mixture or alloy; bat, if 
tliere ſhould remain any, they deduct the 
weight of the mixture trom the principal 


| 


Leight, and the remainder ſhews the va- 


| 


any other. 


— 
metals, wood, paper, & c- 


imme diat. ly, 
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lue oſ the '{ilves.. . The carat conſi ſts of 
twenty-four grajus; ſo that when to the... 
weight of twelye carats there arc. twelve 
rains of mixture, the value of the falvgr 
is eleven carats twelve grains: and ſo of; 
< 2 $ 50 175 
© AGE, according ate, he 
reign. of Jupiter, which, .tne-, 
t of Saturn, called the Golen, 
At that time the air was ſuppoſed 
to begin firſt to glow with ſaltry heat, 
the clouds: to pour down hail and ſaw, . 
while men, by the inclemency of the bea- 
vens, were diiven for ſhelter to their ca- 
veins or ſheds, Vice now began to ſpread 
its. baleful influence among. the an 
race, who were compelled to plow the 
land for their ſupport, and to obtain 
bread. by labour. . 
S1LVER-LEAF, that beaten out into 
fine leaves for the uſe of the gilders, 
which is performed iu the ſame manner 
as gold-leaf. D 
Shell SLVR, is made with filyer-lcaf 
ground with new honey, and after, 
pouring a finall quantity of aqua fortis 
on it, the menſtruum is pqured off, 
the ſilver kept for uſe. 
SILVERING,. the; covering of any 
with Glvers: It is Wop! to ſilver 
| ch is per: 
formed cither with fire, oil, or ſize, 
Metal-gilders-Glvex, by the fire; painter- 
gilders all the other ways. To ſilver copy 
per or braſs: , Clranſe the metal wi 
— wt waſhipg it lightly, 
rowing it into fair water ; 
os by hewting it red bot, and ſcpuripg it 
with ſalt and tartar, and fair water, with 
a mal. wire bruſh. 2. Diſſolve tome ſil- 
ver in aqua-fortis, in a broad - bottom 
glaſs velic}, or of glazed carth, then eva- 
porate away the -fortis over a chat- 
6ng-diſh of bn ut five * 
times its quantity of water, or as much 
as will be neceſſary to diſſulvę it perſet ly 
on the remaining dry calx; evaporate 
this water with the like heat; then put 
more ivelh; water, and evapgrate again; 
and if nced be, the third time, making 
the fire towards the latter end fo ſtrong, 
as to leave the calx perfect: y dry, hich, 
it your ſilver is good, will be of a pure 
white. 4. Take of this calx, common 
ſalt, cryſtal of tartar, of each a like quan- 
tity, or bulk, and mixing well the whole 
compoſition, put the metal into fair 
water, and take of the faid powder with 
your wet hngcrs, and rgb it well on, till 
you find every little cavity of the metal 
lufficiently ſilvered over. 5. If you would 
Ce hare 
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have it 'richly done, yon muſt rub on 
more of the powder, and in the laſt place 
waſh the filvered metal in fair water, and 
rub it hard-with a dry cloth. 

SIMATIUM, or StMA1SE, in archi- 
tecture. Sce Cymatium. 

SINN A, the klo NE Y. See Monty. 

SIMILAR Arches of a Circle, arc {ach 
a3 are like parts of their whole circum- 
ferences, 

'$191LAR Bodies, in natural philoſo- 


phy, are called fac! as have their parti- 


cles of the ſame kind and nature one with 
another. ; 

S1M1TLAR flane Numbers, thoſe num- 
bers which may be renged into the form 
of ſimilar: reftangles; that is, into rect- 
angles whoſe ſides are proportional, ſuch 
are 12 and 46; for the ſides of 12 ate 6 
and 2, and the lides of 48 are 12 and 4. 
But 6: 2 :: 
numbers are hmilar, 

S1MILAR Pohgens, ſuch as have their 
angles ſeverally equal, and the ſides about 
thoſe angles proportional. 

SIMILAX Refangles, thoſe which 
have. their ſides about the equal angles 
proportional. 

1. All ſquares are ſimilar rectangles. 

2. All hmilar rectangles are to cach 
other as the ſquares of their homologous 
tides. ; | 

S1M1L.3R Rigbe-lined Figures, ſuch as 
have equal angles, and the ſides about 
thoſe equal angles proportional. 

S1MILAR Segment: F a Circle, ſuch as 
contain equal angles. 
| SIMILAR Conic Section. Two conic 
ſeclions of the ſame kind are ſaid to be 
ſimilar, when any ſegment being taken 
in the one, we can aſſign always a ſimi- 
lar ſegment in the other. 

STMILAR Diameters of two Conic Sec- 
tian. The diameters in two conic fec- 
tions are ſaid to. be ſimilar, when they 
make the fame angles with their ordi- 
Hates. | 

 SrMILAR Sid, ſuch as are containcd 
under equal numbers of ſimilat planes, 
alike ſituated. 
StMILAR Triangles, ſuch as have al! 
their three angles reſpectively equal to 
one another. 

1. All hmilar triangles have the ſides 
about their equal angles proportional, 

2. All ſimilar triangles arc to one an- 


Iz : 4, and therefore thoſc 
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card to its tenſion or flaccidity; of a mem- 
brane; a nervous canal, or the like. 

SIMILAR:PARTS, in anatomy, thoſe 
parts of the body which at firſt fight ap- 
pear to confiſt of like parts, or parts of 
the ſame nature, texture, and formation ; 
of theſe we uſually reckon ten, viz. the 
boncs, cartilages, liyaments, membranes, 
fibres, nerves, arterics, vcins, fleſh; and 
tkin. Sec Lone, Cartilage &c. 

SIMILE, or S1M1L1TUDE, in rhe- 
toric and poetry, a compariſon of tuo 
thinys, which, though differcut in other 
reſpects, yet agree in ſome onc. As, 
** He ſhall be like a tree planted by the 
water-ſide,“ &c. 

SIMILITUDE, in arithmetic, geome- 
try, &c. denotes the relation of two 
things ſimilar to cach other. 

SIMONICAL, is applied to any per- 
fon guilty of ſimony. 

SIMONIANS, in church hiſtory, a 
ſect of ancient heretics, ſo called trom 
their founder Simon Magus, or the Ma- 
gician. 

SIMONY, in eccleſiaſtical law, the 
crime cf buying or ſelling of ſpiritual 
gifts or preferments. In the anticnt 
Chriflian church, this crime was always 
thought to be committed when men either 
offered or received money for ordinations. 
the apottolical canons lay a double pu- 
aiſhment both of depoſition and excom- 
munication, on ſuch of the clergy as were 
found puilty of it. 

Againſt the corruption of ſimouy, 
there have been many canons made in 
our own church, which puniſhes the of- 
fender with deprivation, diſability, &c. 
and by a ſtatute of the zrſt Eliz. it is 
enacted, that if any perſon for any ſum 
of money, reward, giſt, profit, or bene- 
fit, or by reaſon of any-promile, agree- 
ment, grant, bond, covenant, or other 
aflurance, ſhall preſent, cr collate any 
perſon to any brnehice with cure, dignity, 
or living ecclc hs (tical, every ſuch preſen- 
tation, or collation, and every admiſſion 
or induction thercupon, ſhall be utterly 
void, and the crown ſha!] preſent for that 
turn; and the perſon that ſhall give or 
take any ſum of money, &c . ſhall forfeit 
double the value of one year's profit of 
any fuch benetice ; and the perſon ſo cor- 
ruptly taking any ſuch benefice, ſhall 
from thencetorth be diſabled to have and 


other as the tquares of their homologous | enjoy the ſame. 

SIMPLE, ſomething not mixed or 
compounded; in which ſenſe it ſtands 
oppoſed to compound. Thus we tay, 
ſimple (ce, 
ſimple 


fides. ; 
S1M1LAR DISEASE, in medicine. 


d-notes a diſcaſe of ſome ſimple, folid' 


part of the body; as of a fibre with re- 


imple form, imple mode, 


1 
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- imple force, ſimple equation, fimple 
anomaly, fhwple glands, imple viſion, 
ſimple flank, ſimple fraction, &c. 

SIMPLE, in botany, a general name 
given to all herbs and plants; as having 
each its particular virtue, whereby it be- 
comes a imple remedy. _ N 

$1MPLEz CoxncorDs, thoſe wherein 
we hear at leaſt two notcs in confonance ; 
as a third and fifth; and, of conſequence, 
at lcaſt three parts. | 

S1MPLE COUNTER-POINT, a har- 
monical compoſition, wherein note is ſot 
againſt note; in oppolition to ftgurative 
counter-point. 

SIMPLE BENEFICIUM, ſigniſies an 
inferior dignity in a cathedral or collegiate 
church, a ſinc-cure, penſion, or any ec- 
cleſiaſtical benctice, opnoſed to a cure of 
fouls, and which therefore is conſiſtent 
with any parochial cure, without coming 
under the denomination of pluralities. 

SIMPLIFYING, in cecleſiaſtical mat- 
ters, is the taking away the cure of fouls 
from a benetice, and di:penſing the bene- 
ficiary from reſidence. The 

* SIMPSON, Tunes as, fellow of 
the Royal Society, was born at Market- 
Boſworth, in Leiceſterſhire, the zoth of 
Auguſt, 1710. His father being a weaver, 
and int-nding to bring him up to his own 
buſineſs, took fo little care of his educa- 
tion, that he was only taught to read ; 
but, on the iith of May, 1724, there 
happened a great eclipſe of the fun, which 
ſtruck the mind of this youth with an ar- 
dent deſire to know thu rcalcn of it, and 
to be able to ſorctell ſuch ſurpriſing 
events, Five or ſix years after, being at 
the hou of a relation, a pedlar and for- 
tune-teller, took a lodging at the fame 
houſe, and got money by telling of for- 
tunes by judicial aſtrology. Young Simp— 
ſon, who was now about nineteen years 
of age, looked upon this man as a prodi- 
gy, and endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf 
into his favour, while he was no lets 
pleaſed with the abilities of the young 
man. The pedlar going to Briſtol fair, 
left in the hands of young Simpſon, who 
had now taught himſelf to write, Cocker's 
Arithmetic, to which was ſubjoincd a 
ſhort appendix on algebra, and a book of 
Partridge, the almanack-maker, on ge- 
nitures; and theſe he hail peruſcd to ſuch 
purpoſe during his friend's abſence, as to 
excite his amazement on his return. 
Simpſan ſoon atter made a public profeſ- 
ſion of caiting nativities; and entirely 
laying aſide the buſineſs of weaving, ſoon 
became the oracle of Botworth and its 
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neiz}.onrhood. But at length being con- 


viaced of the vain foundation and fallacy 
of his art, he dropped the profeſſion of 
being a fortune-teller, though he found 
it very lucrative. Being now furniſhed 
with cnough arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry, to qualify him for looking 
into the Ladies Diary, of which he had 
afterwards the direction, he came to know 


* 


that there was ſtill a higher branch of - 
mathematical knowledge than any he had - 


been yet acquainted with, and this was 
the method of fluxions; but he was en- 
tirely at a loſs to diſcover any Englith 
author who had written on the ſubject, 
except Mr. Hayes; and his work being 
a folio, and then pretty ſcarce, he was 
unable to purchaſe it. However, an ac- 
quaintance lent him Mr. Stone's Flux- 
ions, by means of which, and his own 
penetration, he was enabled, in' a very 
few years, to compoſ? a much more ac- 
curate treatiſe on that ſubject, than had 
ever before bern publiſhed. After his, 
bidding adieu to aſtrology and its emolu- 
ments, he was driven to great hardſhij s 
to procure ſubſiſtence for his family, Le 
having married a widow with two chil- 
dren, who oon brought him two more. 
He therefore came up to London, ard 
worked ſome time at his bhuſineſs in Spi- 
talfields, and in his ſpare hours taught 
mathematics, which tvcceeded fo well, 
that he went home and brought up his 
wife and children to ſettle in London. 
The number of his ſcholars now in- 
creaſing, and his abilities becoming publicly 
known, he publiſhed propofals for print- 
ing by ſubſcription, A new 1reatile of 
Fluxions, with the Doctrine of infinite 
Series; and this work was publiſhed in 
1737. In 1740, be publithed a Treatiſe 
on the Nature and Laws of Chance, in 
quarto; and the ſame year, a quarto vo- 
lume of Effays on ſeveral curious and 
uſeful ſubjects in ſpeculative and mixed 
mathematics; and, ſoon after, he re- 
ceived a diploma, by which he was co: » 
ſtituted a member of the Royal Academy 
at Stockholm, In 1542, was publithed 
his Doctrine of Annuities and Reverſion* « 
He afterwards publiſh-d a Treätiſe or 
Algebra, wherein the fundamental prin = 
ples are fully and clearly demonſtrated ; 
ro which he added the conttrution of a 
reat number of geome:rical probleme, 
with the method of reſolving them. 
Through the intereſt of W. Jones, Etq; 
F. R. 8. Mr. Simpſon was, in 1743, aj * 
pointed profellor of mathematics in tl e 
king's academy at Woolwich ; and toon 


alter 
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after was choſen a member of the Royal 
Sotiety ; when the preſident and council, 
in conſideration of his circumſtances, 
were pleaſed to excuſe his admiſſion fees, 
and his giving bonds for the ſettled fu- 
aurt payments. At the academy he ex- 
exted all his abilities in' inſtructing th- 
Pas In his manner of teachiog, he 
Hi a * — happy addreſs, a cer- 
tai dignity and perſpicuity, tempered 
with fork a Gere of mileneſs, as engaged- 
the attention, eſteem, and friendſhip of 
nis scholars ; he therefore acquircd great 
applauſe from bis ſuperiors in the diſ- 
charge of his duty. His application and 
cloſe confinement, however, injured his 
health. Exerciſe” and a proper regimen 
were preſcribed to him, but to little pur-: 
poſe; for his ſpirits ſunk gradually, till; 
e became incapable of performing his: 
duty. At length his phyſicians adviſed 
his native air for his recovery, and he ſet 
got in February, x56r, but was fo fa- 
Cigued by his journey, that, upon his ar- 
rival at Boſworth, he betook himſelf to 
his chamber, and grew continually worſe 
till the day of his death, which happened 
the 14th of May, in the fiſty-firlt year of 
b. 20 He left a fon and daughter, 
the former an officer in the royal regi 
nent of auillery; and the king, at 
;nſtances of lord Ligonier, in conſidera- 
tion of Mr. Simpſon's extraordinary, we- 
rit, was pleaſed to grant a penſion to his, 
widow, with handſome apartments ad- 
joining to the academy; a favour never 
<ovferred on any before. 
SIN, a breach or trauſgreſſion of ſome 
divine law, or command. 

SINAPI, or SIN AIS, muſtard, in 
dot any, 2 22 of plants, the corolla of 
which conſiſts of four cruciform, round- 
Iſh, plane, patent, and entire petals, 
with erect linear gp gues, and ſcarcely the 
length of the cup ; the fruit is an oblong, 
rough pod, conliſting of two valves, and 
containing two cells: the ſceds are nu- 
merovs and globoſe. Muſtard-ſeed is an 
Jattenuant and reſolvent in a very high 
degree; it warms the ſtomach, and ex 
aite* zn appetite : but its principal medi- 
iogl* utc is external in ſinapiſms, appli- 

- zations made to certain parts when irrita- 
tion is intended, but not bliſter It 
die usually mixcd with horſe radifh root, 
"and other ingredients of the ſame kind, 
or this purpole. | 
..SINAPISM, i» pharmacy, a cata-,, 
plaſch of muſſard-ſeed, applied with a 


Mi 


the ſame notes; and then to riſe and 


8 N 


SINCIPUT, in anatomy, the fore- 
of the head, reaching from the fore 

cad to the coronal ſuture. 40 
SINDON, in ſurgery, a little und 
piece of linen, ſilk, or lint, uſed in dræſ. 
ling a wound after trepanning. © * 
SINE, or right SIX EK of an Arch, in 
&rigonometry, is a right-line drawnfrom' 
one end, or termination of an aich pew 
pendicular to the radius drawn” to the 
other termination of the arch ; bejng al- 
ways equal to malf the chord of twice 
the arch. Sce Circle. | * 
Whole Siu x, finus tatur, the ſine of 90 
degrees, being equal to the radius of ſe- 
midiameter. 8 
SINE Compliment, or co - &i x E of an Arch, 
is that part of the diameter intercepted 
between the center and fine, and is equal 
to the ſine of the complement of that 


arch. 

Verſed Stix of an Arch, the part .of 
Fe - ak . the ſme 
and the periphery. | wm 

SINE-CURES, eccleſiaſtical beneficey/ 
without cure of ſouls. 95 xo 

SINEW properly denotes what we calf 

ſpecch, it 


a nerve; though, in common 
SINGING, the aftion of makirig 


is rather:uſed for a tendon. 


divers inflexions of the voice, agreeable 


to the ear, and correſpondent to the notes 
of. a ſong, or piecz of melody. The firſt 
thing to be done in learving.to ſing, 4s 
to raiſe.a ſcale of notes by tones ſe- 
mi-tones to an octave, and deſcend - 

fall. 


by greater intervals, a third, fourth, 


fifth, &c. and to do all this by votes cf 


different pitch. Then theſe notes are re 
preſented by lines and ſpaces, t6 which 
the ſyllables fo, ſe, la, mi, are applied, 
and the pupil taught to name each line 
and ſpace thereby; whence this praftice 
is called ſo! fain . | 
SINGULAR NUMBER, in gram- 
mar, the firſt manner of decliningnauns, 
and . conjugating verbs; uſed when we 
only ſpeak of a ſingle perſon or thing. 
The Latins, French, Fngliſh, &c. have 
no number but the ſingular and plural; 
the Greeks and Hebrews have Blkewiſe a 
dual. 
SINGULTUS, in medicine, a con- 
vulſive motion of the midriff, commonly 
called hiccup. See Hiccup. * 
SiNISTER, ſomething on, or to- 
wards, the left hand, Hence, ſeme de- 
rive the word ſiniſter a firendo, becume 


view of exc. g © heat and reanels of the 
n. s 


the gods, by ſuch augurics, permit us to 
proceed in our deſigns, - Wes 
SINISTER, 


SIR 


ter fide of ad cſeutcheon is the left hand 
ſide; the ſiniſter chief, the left angle of 
tus chief; the liniiler baſe, the left 
part of the haſc. 
SINISTER ASPECT, among aftro- 
logers, an app*aranceof two planets ap · 
pening according to the ſucceſſion of the 
ſigns, as Saturn in Arics, and Mars in 
the fame degree of Gemini. 
SINKING FUND, a proviſion made 
by partiament, conſiſting of the ſurpluſ- 
age of other ſunds, intended to be ap- 
propriated tothe payment of the national 
debis ; on the credit of which very large 
ſums have been borrowed for public uſys., 
SINOPLE, or SexoeLex, in heral- 
dry, denotes vert, or the green colour in 
armories. . | 
 SINVATED, LEAF, in botany, a 
Jeaf which has a number of ſinuſes on its 
ige, but thoſe ſeparated by lobes, not 
long. nor themſelves indented, or 
notched at the edges. Sinuato-dentated- 
tf: cupreſſes a leaf like the former, but 
h the lateral lobes of a linear figure. 
- SINUDSITY, .& {cries of bends and 
rurns in arches, or other irregular ſigures, 
ſometimts jetting out, and ſometimes 
failio in. : 
" SINUS. in anatomy, denotes a cavity 
in certain bones, and other parts, the 
entrance of which is narrow, and 
the bottom wider and more ſpacious, 
Sz us, in ſurgery, a little cavity, or 
ſacculus, Rubs formed by a wound 
or ulcer, ,wbergin pus it colletted. 4 
ſinus is erly a cavity in the middle 
of a fleſhy part, formed by the ſtagnation 
putre / action of the blood or humovrs, 
and which has wrought itſelf ſome vent 


or exit. ; N 
. SION-COLLEGE was founded by 
Dr, Thomas White in 1623, and ineor- 
ated in 1664. | 
_- SIPYON, or SypHoN, in hydrau- 
4 a, bended pipe, one end of which 
ng put into a veſſel of liquor, and the 
aneh out of the ſald veſſel oyer 
another, the liquor will run out from the 
firſt into the lait, after the air has bee 
; out of the external or lower en 
* of the ſiphon, and that as long as the 
liquor in the upper veſſel is above the up- 
Fer orifice of the ſiphon, , 
SIRE, a title of honour in France, 
yow given to yy king only, 2 mark 
0 ienty. In all p and peti- 
4 , oiitles diſcourſes, to the 


0 Sy 
adds, undd the title of fre: 


2 


SIR 


SIRE was antiently uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe with ſieur and feigneur, and ap- 
plied to barons, gentlemen, and * 
—_ ay; 0 74 1 
SikEN, Tes, in antiquity, a — 
maid ; a name given to a ing of fabu- 
lous beings repreſerited by Ovid, &. bs 
ſea monſters with womens faces and fiſhes 
yo 4k and by others Aw with a 75 
age of various cologr. ey are ſup 
60 84 to have been tlie * Zan 
the river Achelous, and called Parthe- 
| nope, Ligea, and Leucolia. Hom 
only makes mention of two Sirens, b 
others reckom five.” Virgil places them 
on rocks, where veſſels are ig danger of 
ſplitting. Pliny makes them iphabic the 
promontory in Sicily, gear cape Pelotus. 


rocks; that they were charming mon- 
ſters; and that Litors Vert wrec on 
their rocks without regret, and en ex 
pired in rapture.  Artedi ſuppoles it to 
conſtitute a peculiar genus of ' cetaceohs 
hthes. The character he gives of jt is the 
following : it has no pinnated tall; t 

head, neck, and breaſt, deyn to the 
navel, repreſent thoſt of the Huben ſpe- 
cies; there are only two fins oh the 
whose body, and thoſe ſtand on the 
breaſt. Bartholine, in his Hiſtory bf 
Cutoſities, deſcribes ſich a fiſh'as ib, 


— 


lt under the name 6f homo marinus- 
This author fays that he faw ohe ut fee, 
and that it is wholly different from the 
manati, and from all other fiſhes. The 
Philoſophical Tranſattions alſo contain 
an account of a fea man ſeen iu the Amę- 
ricay (ras, and f:verat öthier writers 

credit give countevarice to the to 

heir deſcription tells us, that from the 
navel to the tail it is ohe ſhaptles mals 
of fleſh, without any 14 rance of a 
my tail, or any other part of the 
| ft: uNure of a fiſh; The p&toril fins re- 
ſemble hands, and are cochpoſed of fite 
bones, or fingers, joined by a membrane. 
With theſe "it ſwims. It were much to 
wiſhed, that ſome gceirate Ichthyotbgiit 
might have an oppeſhunity of ſeitig ad 
examining this creature, if it Yeally its 
different from the other "anitnals oft the 
ſed.” Artedi ſeems (o doubt the truth bf 


| the accbunts, hut thinks it better bot to 


judge of a thing not yer ſeet, thun to 
pronoußee any thing Laſhly Fiat the 
accounts of creditable authors! /! 

© SIRIUS, in altrombmy, the by Rar; 
1 1 » 

# very bright Nar, of the firſt magniru 


” FY | 


FF 


6 "_— 


|. Claodian fays, they inhabited harmonious. 


under the name of Syrene, and Bifcht- 


— 


f 
| 
| 
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in the mouth of the conſtellation canis 
major, or the great dog. 

* SISIPHUS, in fabulous hiſtory, one of 
of the deſcendants of Tolus, marricd Me- 
rope, one of the Pleiades, who bore him 
Glaucus. He lived at Epyra in Pelopon- 
neſus, and was a very ſubtle man. Others 
ſay that he was a Trojan ſecretary, who 
was puniſhed fordiſcovering ſecrets of ſtate, 
and others that, he was a notorious robbcr 
killed by Theſeus. All the poets how- 
. ever agree that he was puniſhed in Tar- 
tarus for his crimes, by rolling a great 
ſtone to the top of an hill, which con- 
ſtantly recoiled and rolling down inceſ- 
ſantly renewed his labour. 

SISON, corn parſley, or biſhop's- 
weed, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
general corolla of which is uniform: 


the-ſeed of this plant is one of the four 


leſſer hot ſceds of the ſhops, and is an 
attenuant, aperient, and carminative. It 
is preſcribed in flatulencies and colics, and 
againſt obſtructions of the menſes; and 
is ſaid alſo to he a lithrontriptic. 

SISYMBRIUM, water-crcflefs, in bo- 
tany a genus of plants, the corolla wherc- 
of conſiſts of four cruciform, oblong, 
erecto patent petals, oftentimes lets than 
the cup, with a great number ef un- 
gues : the fruit is a long, crooked, cylin- 
dit ical pod, confiſting of two valves, and 
containing two cells: the ſeeds ate nu- 
merous and ſwall. The young leaves of 
this plant are frequently eaten in ſpring, 
as a ſallad: the whole plant is of an 
acid taſte, and is a powerful attenuant 
and reſolvent. It is recommended as a 
kind of ſpecific in the ſcurvy, and is eaten 
in large quantities for that intention with 
great ſucceſs. It is good againſt obſtruc- 

tions of the vicera, and conſequently in 
jaundices, and many of the chronic dit- 
eaſes. It is alſo a powerful diuretic, and 
promoter of the menſes: the beſt way 
of uſing it is in manner of a ſallad, or by 
. drinking the expreſſed juice, which is at 
preſent much a cuſtom with us in ſpring 

with that of brook-lime, &c. 

SITE, or SC31TE, the ſituation of a 
houſe, meſſuage, &c. and ſometimes the 
ground-plot, or ſpot of earth it ſtands on. 

In logic, ſitus is one of the predica- 
ments declaring a ſubject to be ſo and ſo 
placed: and in geometry and algebra, it 
denotes the ſituation of lines, ſurfaces, &c. 

SIUM, water-parſnip, ſkirret, and nin- 
zin, in botony, a genus of plants, the ge- 
. neral corolla of which is uniform ; the 

partial one conſiſts of five inflex equal 


petals: the fruit is naked, and of a | 


SE Þ 


oval of roundiſh figure, ſmall, firiated, 


and ſeparable into cwo parts: the ſeeds 


ate two, roundiſh, ſtriated and convex on 
tle one lide, and plane on the other, 
he leaves of this plant, caten either 
Gude or boiled, are ſaid to break and 
expel the ſtone; to excite urine and 
the menſes; to promote the expulſion 
cf the fœtus; and to be good in, a dy- 
entry. — 

SIXTH, in muſie, one of the ſimple 
8 concoi ds, or harmonical inter- 
vals. 

SIZE, the name of an inſtrument uſed 
to find the bigneſs of fine round pearls 
withal, It conliſts of thin pieces or 
leaves, about two inches long and half 
an inch broad, faſtened together at one 
end by a rivet. In each of theſe arc 
round holes drilled of different diameters. 
Thoſe in the fir(t leaf ſerve for meaſuring 
pearls ſrom half a grain to ſeven grains; 
thoſe of the ſecond, for pearls from cight 
grains, or two carats, to five carats, &c. and 
thoſe of the third, tor pearls from ſix ca- 
rats and a half to cight carats and a halt. 

S1ZE is alſo a fort of paint, varniſh, or 
glue, uſed by painters, &c. I he ſhreds 
and parings of leather, parchment, or 
vellum, being boiled in water and ſtrain- 
ed, make ſize. This ſubſtance is uſed in 
many trades. . Mr. Boyle mentions a- 
mong other uſes, that fine red (tands and 
hanging ſhelves are coloured with ground 
vermilion tempered with ſize, and when 
dry are laid over with common varniſh. 
"There is alſo a ze made of ifing-glafs, 
in the ſame marner, and for the like 
purpoſes ; but this ſize will, not keep 
above three or four days, fo that no more 
ſhould be made of it at once than preſent 
occalion requites. The manner of uſing 
ze is to melt ſome of it over a gentle 
hre, and ſcraping as much whitning into 
it as may only colour u, let them be well 
incorporated together; aſter which you 
may whiten frames, &c. with it. Atter 
it drics, melt the ſize again, and put more 
whiting, and whiten the frames, &c. 
ſeven or eight times, letting it dry be- 
tween cach time: but before it is quite 
dry, between each wathing, you mult 
ſmooth and wet it over with a clean 
bruſh-pencil in fair water, 

To make gold-ſize, take gum animi 
and aſphaltum, of cach one ounce ; mi- 
nium, litharge of gold, and umber, of 
each halt an ounce ; reduce all into a ve- 
ry fine powder, and add to them four 
ounces of linſeed- oil, and eight ounces of 
dryiag-oil ; digeſt them over a gentle fre 

that 
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mat does not flame, ſo that the mixture 
may only ſimmer, but not boil; for fear 
it ſhould ran over and ſet the houſe a fire, 
keep it conſtantly ſtirring with a ſtick till 
all the ingredients are diſſolved and in- 
corporated, and do not leave off ſtirring 
it till it becomes thick and ropy ; and be- 
ing boiled enough, let it ſtand till it is 
almoſt cold, and then ſtrain it through a 
coarſe linen-cloth and keep it for ule. 

To prepare it for working, put what 
quantity you way have occaſion to uſe in 
a horſe- muſcle (hell, adding fo much oil of 
turpentine as will diſſolve it, and making 
it as thin as the bottom of your ſeed-Jac 
varniſh; hold it over a candie, and then 
ſtrain it through a linnen-rag into another 
ſhell; add to theſe ſo much vermillion as 
will make it of a darkiſh-rcd : if it is too 
thick for drawing, you may thin it with 
ſome oil of turpentine, "The chief uſc 
of this ſize is for laying an metals. 

The beſt gold-lize for burniſking is 
made. as follows: take fine boie, what 
quantity you pleaſe, grind it finely on a 
marble, then ſcrape into it a liitle beef- 
ſvet : griud all well together; after which 
mix a {mall preportion of parchment-Hize 
with a double proportion of water, and it 
is done. 

To make ſilver» ſize : take tobacco pipe 
clay, in fine powder, into which ſcrape 
ſome black lead and a little Genoa-ſoap, 
and grind them all together with parch- 
ment- ſize, as already directed. 

SKELETON, in anatomy, an aſſem- 
blage or arrangement of all the bones of 
a dead animal, dried, cleanſed, and dif- 
poſed in their natural ſituation, and kept 
in that order by means of wires, &c. 

* SKIE, an iſland in Scotland, and 
one of the largeſt of the weſtern iſlands- 
It is about ſixty miles in length, and 
twenty in breadth, and is divided from 
the counties of Roſs and Inverneſs by a 
narrow channel, thirty-five miles in 
length, and ten in breadth. It is cut in- 
to a great number of gulphs and promon- 
tarics, and there are ſeven high moun- 
tains near each qther in the middle of the 
jan, The vallies are fruitful in paſ- 

ures, and produce plenty of barley and 
oats. The ſea about it is full of fiſh. 

SKIN, Curtis, in anatomy. See Cutis. 

SKIN, in commerce, is particularly 
uſed for the membrane ſtripped off the 
animal to be prepared by the tanner, 
tkinner, currier, parchment maker, &c. 
and converted into leather, &c. 

Skins of beaſts manufactured become 
parchment and vellum; leather, of which 

vor. IV. 


hay to the ſpinal marrow, nerves, a te 
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are made ſhoes and boots, ſaddles, har- 
nelles, and furniture for horſes, gloves 
and garments, coaches and chairs, houſe- 
hold-{tutl, covers of books, drinking vef- 
ſels, &c. and furs for cloathing, hats, 
caps, &, "Thoſe branches of trade that 
are derivable from the ſkin-trade, render 
it a very great mercantile concern, and 
well deſerving preſervation as much as we 
can within ourſelves. The Engliſh have 
greatly enercaſed their quantity of firs and 


ikins of all forts from their northren co- 


lonics, ſince they planted northwards to- 
wards Nova-Scotia, Annapolis, and other 
places towards the river Canada. The 
teveral forts of ſkins bronght to Europe 
from thoſe parts are the following kinds, 
viz. deer-ikins, bear, beaver, otter, racoon, 
fox, elk, cat, wolf, martin, mink, muſ- 
quelh, fiſher, &c. 

SK INNER, one who works and deals 
in ſkins. 

SKIRMISH, in the art of war, a di 
orderly kind of combat or encounter, in 
preſence of two armics, between ſmall 
parties,” or perſons, who advance from 
the body ſor that purpoſe, and introduce 
to a general and regular fight. 

» SKULL, Creniam et caluaria, in ana- 
tomy, that part of the head which forms 
its great bony cavity; and in a living 
ſubject contains the brain. The ſhape 
of the (kull is oval : its exterior ſurface is 
convex, and its interior concave; its 
round figure is an advantage to its capa- 
city : it is a little deprefled and longiſh, 
advancing out behind, and flatted on the 
two ſides that form the temples, which 
contributes to the enlargement of the fight 
and hearing: it is of unequal thickneſs 
in the ſeveral parts, and is compoſed of 
two lamcliz, or tables, an exterior and 
interior, laid or applied over cach other, 
between which there is a diplozs, or me- 
ditullium, being a thin fpongeous ſub- 
ſtance, made of bony fibres, detached 
from each lamina, and full of little cells 
of different bigneſſes: the tables are hard 
and ſolid, the fibres being cloſe to cach 
other: the diplo: is ſoft, in regard the 
bony fibres are here at a greater diſtance; 
a contrivance whereby the ſkull is not 
only made lighter, but lefs liable to frac- 
tures : the external lamina is ſmooth, 
and covered with the pericranium ; the 
internal is lik-wiſe ſmooth, abating the 
furrows made by the pulſation of the ar- 
teries of the dura mater before the crani- 
um be arrived at irs conliſtence : it has 
ſeveral holes, through which it gives paſ- 
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Res, and veins, for the conveyance and | at that period diſunited at theſe places 
Yeconveyance of the blood, &c. between | 3. That the tranſpiration from the brain 


the heart and the brain. The bones of 
the ſkull are eight, viz. the os ſrontis, | 
the two parictal bones, the two bones 
of the temples, the occipital, the ſphe- 
noids, and the ethmoides; each of 
which are deſcribed under their ſeve- 
ral names. All the bones of the cra- 
nium are found to be imperfect in new- 
born infants; the ſinus and its meditul- 
lium are almoſt wholly wanting; the 
bony fibres in the formation of almoſt all 
of them are carried in form of rays from 
a center towards the circumference ; and 
moſt of them are not ſingle, as in adults, 
but compoſed each of ſeveral fruſtules, or 
little pieces; nor are the futures at that 
time formed, and frequently there are 
triquetrous little bones between them. In 
adults the ſeveral bones of the ſkull are 
In gencral joined by ſutures : theſe ſu- 
tures are either common or proper: the 
proper ſutures are diſtinguiſhed into the 
true, and the falſe or ſpurious; they are 
called true ſuturcs when the bones are 
joined together by means of a multitude 
of uncqual denticulated eminences, form- 
ing an appearance ſomewhat like the edge 
of a ſaw : theſe denticulations enter mu- 
tually into each other's ſinuſes, and on 
the outſide are moſt plainly viſible: of 
this kind are thoſe called the coronal, ſa- 
gittal, and lambdoidal futures. 

The falſe or ſpurious ſutures are thoſe 
ſquamoſe ones of the temporal and paric- 
tal bones, and of the os frontis and ſphe- 
noids, in the angle where they unite 
with the parietal ones. The common ſu- 
tures are the tranſverſal one, which joins 
the os frontis with the bones below it, 
the ſphenoidal, the ethmoidal, and the 
zygomatic ; but theſe are of little mo- 
ment. Some authors mention the having 
met with ſkulls in which there were no 
ſutures at all. Between the ſutures, parti- 
cularly the larabdoidel and ſagittal, there 
are found, in many ſkulls, certaia ſmall 
bones; theſe are called, by ſome, ofla 
triquetra, from their figure; by others, 
oſſa wormiana: they are uncertain in 
their figures and ſituation, and are joined 
to the others by ſutures : theſe bones are 
by ſome eſteemed a great medicine in 
epilepſies. 

The uſe of the ſutures is, 1. That 
the dura mater may in thoſe parts be 
tery firmly joined to the cranium and 
11 2. That, in inſants, the 

ad may the more eaſily be extended in 
ts growth from the ſeveral bones being 


way be the more free and eaſy at that 
time of life in which they are open, and 
at which alſo the habit is more humid, 
4. hat very large fractures of the ſkull 
— — in ſome meaſure be prevented: 
and finally, there is another advantage in 
their openneſs in children, namely, that 
medicinal applications to the external 
part of the head may penetrate and do 
ſervice. 

The foramina in the cranium are nu- 
merous, and their uſes important: theſe 
are divided into the external and inter- 
nal: by the external are meant thoſe 
which are caſily diſcovered on the exter- 
nal ſurface of the ſkull ; aud by the in- 
ternal are meant thoſe which are moſt 
obvious in the internal ſurface. Of the 
larger internal foramina we count cleven 
pair, aſſording paſſage to the arteries, 
veins, and nerves of the brain: beſides 
theſe, we are to remark one which is 
ſingle, namely, the great foramen of the 
occipital bone, that gives paſſage to the 
medulla ſpinalis, and with it to the acceſ-- 
| fory ſpinal nerves, and to the vertebral 
arteries. Particular regard. is to be hack 
to the firſt pair of theſe foramina, which 
may indeed be more properly called a 
congeries of the foramina of the os cribro- 
ſum ; theſe give paſlage to the filaments 
of the Erſt pair of nerves, called the ol- 
factory nerves : the ſecond pair are in the 
ſphenoidal bones, and give paſſage to the 
optic nerves : the third pair are called the 
unequal and lacerated foramina, and pave 
paſlage to the third and fourth pair of the 
nerves, to the firſt branch of the fiſth 
pair, and to the ſixth pair; as alſo to the 
emiſſary of the receptacles of the dura ma- 
ter: the fourth pair are in the ſphenoidal 
bone, and give paſſage to the ſecond 
branch of the fifth pair of nerves, which 
is diſtributed to the ſeveral parts of tlie 
upper jaw: the fifth, or oval foramina, 
give paſſage tothe third branch of the fifth 
pair, and to the emiſſary of the dura ma- 
ter: the ſixth is a very ſmall foramen, 
and admits of an artery, which is diſtri- 
buted over the dura mater, and is that 
which forms the impreſſions of little 
ſhrubs or trecs on the parictal bones : the 
ſeventh is placed between the ſeHa equina 
and the petroſe apophyſis, and it tranſ- 
mits no veſſels, but is ſhut up by the dura 
mater: the eighth pair of foramina give 
paſſage to the carotid arteries, whence it 
is called the carotid foramen; and the 


| ingereallal act re has its egreſs allo at this 
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epening : through the ninth, which is 


in the es petroſum, paſſes the auditory 
nerve : through the tenth, which is be- 
tween the os petroſum and-the occipital 
bone, pats the par vagum and the lateral 
ſinuſes of the dura mater, together with 
the ſpinal nerve : the eleventh is in the 
05 occipitis, near the edge of the foramen 
magnum; and through this pals the 
ninth pair of nerves, called the lin- 
uale. | 
Beſides theſe foramina, there are a 
number of little ones in the os pctroſum, 
often very vilible ; one of theſe carries 
back a branch of the auditory nerve to 
the dura mater ; and the other principal 
one tranſmits the ſanguiſerous veſlels 10 
the labyriath, or the internal organ of 
hearing. See Ear. 

Of the external ſoramina, there are 
two proper ones of the os frontis, a little 
above the orbits; theſe are, from their 
ſituation, called ſupra orbitalia : they 
give paſſage to the opthalmic nerve of 
Willis. Beſides theſe there are four other 
foramina comman to the os frontis, and 
to the plane or papyraceous bones of the 
orbit; two of theſe are placed on each 
ſide, and they tranſmit little nerves and 
veſſels to the ſinus ef the ethmoidal bone. 
In the parietal bone there is one, which 
ſerves for the paſſage of a vein from the 
cutis of the cranium into the ſagittal ſinus 
ot the dura mater, or from the ſagittal 
ſinus to the external veins of the head ; 
but this is often wanting. In each of 
the oſſa temporum there are three com- 
mon foramina ; the firſt of theſe is the 


foramen jugale, which ſerves for the paſ- 


ſe ge of the crotaphite- muſcle; the ſecond 
is large, in which is the ſinus of the ju- 
gular vein; and the third is the ductus 
Euſtachii, ſituated between the petroſum 
and the ſphenoides, and leading from 
the mouth into the internal ear. Beides 
theſe common forzmina of the oſſa tem- 
porum, there ate alio three proper ones: 
1. The mcatus auditorins, 2. The aquæ- 
duct of Fallopius, ſituated between the 
maſtoide and (tyloide proceſs, and tranſ- 
mitting the hard portion of the auditory 
nerve. 3. A foramen behind the mal- 
tiode proceſs, ſerving for the ingreſs of a 
vein into the lateral ſinus, or for the 
egreſs of one from the lateral ſinus into 
the veins of the occiput. In the occipital 
bone there are two foramina, ſituated be- 
hind the condyloide apophyics, and 
ſerving to give paſlage to the vertebral 
veins, into the lateral ſinuſes of the dura 
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In the ſphenoides, beſides 
the Internal ones already deſcribed, are 
the aperturcs of the ſinuſes into the noſ- 
trils, common to them with the bones of 
the palate, and which are the apertures 
of the nares and fauces : there is another 
canal in the upper part of the pterygoide 
procelles, ſerving for the paſſage of the 
novum emiſlarium of the dura mater. 
In the os cthmoides there are, 1. Thoſe 
common to this bone with the os frontis, 
ſituated in the interior fide of the orbit, 
and already deſcribed. And, 2. The 
apertures of the ethmoidal ſinuſes into 
the noſtrils. In the ezamination of dif- 
ferent ſkulls, other foramina, beſides 
theſe, will occaſionally be found in dif- 
ferent places; but theſe are either extra- 
ordinary and luſus naturz, as is often 
the caſe; or they are otherwiſe ſuch as 
ſerve only to give paſſage to veſſels ſerving 
for the nutrition of the bones in which 
they ſtand. 

Concealed Injuries and Wounds of the 
SKULL. When a blunt inſtrument is 
the occaſion uf any injury of the cranium, 
if the injured part does not ſuffciently 
appcar of itſelf, great induſtry is ma 
ſary to diſcover it. Where the cmmon 
integuments appear tumid and ſoft, they 
are in this caſe to be divided to the bone; 
but in making the inciſion, care mult be 
taken not to fg too much ſtreſs upon the 
knife, lea(t ſplinters of the fractured cra- 


nium ſhould, by that means, be forced 


upon the brain. The beſt way to make 
this inciſion, according to Heiſter, is in 
form of the letter X, and about 'an inch 
and half in length, lifting up the (kin at 
cach angle, and I:aving the bone bare. 


Ihe blood that is ſpilt, may be taken up 


by a ſponge, and dry lint ſtuffed between 


the ſkin and the cranium: and having 


thus ſound out the injured part cf the 


cranium, the trepan is to be applied, if it 


be found necePary. If ſplinters of the 
bone are now tound, they muſt he re- 


moved either with the fingers or forceps, ' 
or, when they hang to the pcericranium, » 


with ſciſſars; buc when they adhere 
pretty firmly to the neighbouring purts of 
the cranium, it is more adviteable to re- 
place them, than to end-avovr to remove 
them by violence, In wounds of the 
ctaninm, or Kull, the firlt tuſtnels is to 
find whether they are terminated in the 
external parts of the cranium, or whee 


ther they penetrete into its cavity : this 


is to be known, 1. By the eye. 2. By 
the probe; which, huwever, mult bg 


mater ; theſe, however, are wanting in | gently uſed here, for fear of bringing on 


d a farther 
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farther miſchicf. 3. By examinipg the | 
iallrument with which the blow was 
given, and conſidering the degree of force 
with which it was impelled. And, laſtly, 
the preſence or abſence of very bw! ſymp- 
toms : for a violent blow unon the head 


will always be attended with vomiting | 
and vertigos, and blood will be diſcharges: | 
from the nolſc, cars, aud mouth, and the 
wounded perſon will loſe his ſpe-ch and 
ſenſcs. "Theſe diforders will appear, fome- 
times ſooner and foractimes later, but ar- 
always molt violent, when the wound is 
by-a fall or by ſome dlunt inftrument ; 
in which caſes the cranium is uſually much 
ſhattered. The blood which diſcharges 
itſelf by the wound, that is made by a 
ſharp inſtrument, will infinuate itfe!f be- 
tween the common integuments and the 
cranium: in the contuſions that are made 
with blunt inſtruments, ſometimes it will 
be concealed under the cranium ; and, by 
corrupting the pcriatteum and the crani- 
um, will bring on ulcers and caries of the 
bone, -and frequently occaſions fevers, 
convulſions, and death. 

SKY, the blue expanſe of air, or at- 
moſphere. Sir Ifaac Newton attributes 
the azure colour of the {ky to vapours he- 
ginning to condenſe therein, which have 
attained conſiſtence enorgh to reflect the 
molt reflex ible rays, viz. the violet ones; 
but not enough to reflect any of the leſs 
reflexible ones. M. de la Hire attributes 
it. to our viewing a black object, viz. the 
dark regions beyond the limits of the at- 
moſphere, through a white or lucid one, 
viz. the air illuminated by the ſun: a 
mixture of black and white always ap- 
pearing blue. But this conjecture is not 
originally his, being as old as Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

SLAB, an outſide ſappy plank or board 
ſawed off from the ſides of a timber tree: 
the word is alſo uſed for a flat piece of 
warble. 

SLABS of Tin, the leſſer maſſes, which 
the workers at the tin mines cait the me- 
tal into: theſe are run into moulds made 
of ſtone, 

SLACKEN, in metallurgy, a term 
uſed by the miners to expreis a ſpongy 
and femi-vitrified ſubſtance, which they 
uſe io mix with the orcs of metals, to pre- 
vent their fuſton. It is the ſcoriz or 
ſcum, ſeparated from the ſurface of the 
former fuſion of metals. To this they 
frequently add lime-ſtone, and fometimcs 
a kind of coarſe iron- ore, in the running 
ef thc. poorer golden ores, 
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SLATE, a bluiſh ſoſſile None, very 
foſt when dug out of the quarry, ant 
therefor» ealily cut or ſawed into thin 
long {quares, to ſerre inſt-ad of tiles for 
the covering of houfes; allo for making 
tables. & 

SLAVE, a peifon in the abſolute pow- 
er of a maſter, either by war or conqueſt. 
M-napge and voſſius derive the word from 
che the name of a Scythian people, 
whom Clari-magne condemned to a per- 
petual impritonment ; whence the Italians 
formed their ſchlauo, the Germans their 
fſelave, the French their eſclave, and we 
1 paves 

SLAUGHTER, See Man. ſlaugbter, 
Hemicide, &c 

SLAUGATER-SKINS, a term uſed by 
onr curriers and leather-dreflers for the 
{kins of oxen or other beaſts, when freſh, 
and covered with the hair: ſuch as they 
receive them from the ſlaughter houſes, 


where the butchers ſlay the carcaſe. 


SLEDGE, a kind of carriage without 
wheels, for the conveyance of very 
weighty things, as huge ſlones, &c. 

This is allo the name of 2 large ſmith's 
hammer, to be uſed with both hands. 
Of this there are two forts; the uphand 
fledge, which is uſed by under- workmen, 
when the work is not of the larger fort ; 
it is uſed with both the hands before, and 
they ſeldom raiſe it higher than their 
head; but the other, which is called the 
about · ſledge, and which is uſed for batter- 
ing or drawing out the largeſt work, is 
held by the handle with both hands, and 
ſwung round over their heads at their 
arms end, to ſtrike as hard a blow as they 
can. . 

SLEEP, that ſtate wherein the body 
appearing perfectly at reſt, external ob- 
jects move the organs of the ſenſe as uſual, 
without exciting the uſual ſenſations, 
Every one knows that in ſleep there is a 
ce flat ion from action. When waking, we 
walk, diſcourſe, move this or that limb, 
&c. but, in natural and undiſturbed reſt, 


there is nothing of all theſe; being awake, 


we perform ſ-veral motions by the volun- 
tary contraction of our muicles ; when 
alleep, thoſe muſcles only are con tracted, 
whoſe action is, in a manner, involunta- 
ry, er to which the mind has always fo 
conflanily determined the ſpirit, that it 
docs it by a hahit, without the interven- 
tion of the rcatoning faculty; ſuch are 
thoſe of the heart and breaſt. So that 
there is, at this time, a relaxation or 
looſene!s of the moving fibres ot the _ 
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ral members, or, at leaſt, ſuch a quiet 
poſition and (tate of them, by which all 
the antagoniſt maſcles are in an æquili- 
brium and equality of action, not over- 
. powering, one another. For this, indeed, 
ſeems to be one great deſign of ſlcep, to 
recover to the parts overſtretched with 
labour their former tone and force; and, 
therefore, we do naturally, when com- 
poſing ourſelves to reſt, put our body in 
that poſture which moſt favours the par- 
ticular wearie«! limbs, and conduee to this 
end. In the next place, it is very plain 
that there is in flecp, not only a reit and 
ſuſpenſion from acting of molt of our bo- 
dily organs, but even of our thinking ſa- 
cuity too; that is to prevent cavils, a 
ccating from ſuch thoughts as when wak- 
ing we are exerciſed about, which we do 
reflect upon, and will, to employ our mind 
with: for though dreams are thoughts, 
yet they are but imperfect and incoherent 
ones, and are, indeed, either fo faint and 
languid repreſen ations, as to be couſiſtent 
with our ſlecp as tome may be; or cle, 
if they be ſtrong and lively, they arc, as 
every one knows, the interruption and 
diiturbance of it. 

From hence it will follow, that the mo- 
tion of the arterial fluid mult be, c-tzris 
paribus, more ſedate, even, and regular 
in the time of {lceping, than waking; 
for, beſides the various alterations which, 
in the latter ſtate, this receives from the 
ſeveral paſſions of the mind, the very 
contractions of the muſcles themſelves, in 
exerciſes of the body, do differently for- 
ward its courſe ; whereas, in ſl-ep, the 
force of the heat and pectoral muſcles, be- 
ing more conſtant and uniform, gives it a 
more calm and equally continued impulſe. 

Hence, alſo, ic will come to paſs, that 
the influx of the liquor of the nerves in- 
to the organs of the body, as allo its re- 
flux towards the brain, is, in ſleep, either 
none, or very inconſiderable; that is, 
that this fluid has, at this time, but little 
or no motion: for it is muſcular action 
and ſenſation that require it to be thus 
determincd, this way or that, which are 
now hardly any; and yet, by the arrival 
of the blood at the brain, this juice will 
ſtiil be ſeparated there, fit to be derived 
into its canals or tubes: fo that, by this 
means, there will be a kind of accumula- 
tion, or laying up in ſtore of ſpirits for the 
offices and requircments of waking. 

Thus we may, in ſhort, look upon this 
time as the time of wearing out, or the 
deſtruction of the animal fabric ; aud the 
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| repaired and recruited ; and not only on 


the account we have juit mentioned con- 
cerning the nervous liquor, but alſo with 
reſpect to all the other parts, as well fluid 
as ſolid; for action does neceffarily, by 
degrees impair the ſprings and orgavs ; 
and in motion ſomething is continually 
abraded and ſtruek off from the diſtractile 
fibres, which cannot be otherwiſe reſtors 
ed, than by their being at reſt from ten- 
ſton. Beſides that, ſuch a regular and 
ſteady courſe of the blood as we have ob- 
ſerved to be in fleep, is by far more fit 
and proper for nutrition or an appo- 
ſition of parts to the veilc!s, which an 
uneven hnrry of it is more apt to tear off 
and waſh away. 

SLEEP#R, or the GRrATSEFEPER, 
in zoology, the hairy-tailed mus, with red 
fect, Ihis animal is of the ſize of the 
rat, but more corpulcnt ; the head is ſhort 
and thick; the opcning of the mouth 
ſmail; the noſtrils fleſh-coloured; the 
eycs large, black and prominent; and the 
ears large and naked. It is frequent in 
many parts of Europe, and retires in 
winter into caverns under the ground, 
where it carrics however a couliderable 
(tore of nuts and other fruits 

SCEEPERS, in natural hiffory, a 
name piven to ſome animals which fleep 
all the winter: ſuch as bears, marmotes, 
dormice, bats, hedge-hogs, {wallows, &e. 
Theſe do not feed in winter; have no 
ſenſible evacuations, breathe little or not 
at z11, and moſt of the viicera ccafe from 
their functions. Some of theſe creatures 
ſ-era to be dead, and others to return to a 
ſtat: like unto that of the fœtus before 
birth. In this condition they continue, 
till by length of time maturating the pro- 
ceſs, or by new heat, the fluids are attenu- 
ated, the folids ſtimulated, and the func- 
tions begin where they left off, ; 

SLEEPERS, in the glaſs trade, the 
large iron bars croſſing the ſmaller ones, 
and hindering the pallage of the coals, 
but leaving room for the aſhes. 

SLICH, in metallurgy, the ore of any 
metal, particularly of gold, when it has 


been pounded, and prepared for farther 


working. 

SLIDING, in mechanics, is when the 
ſame point of a body, moving along a 
ſurface, deſcribes a line on that ſurface, 

'* SLIGO, a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Connaught, bounded on the 
north by the occan, on the caſt by Lei- 
trim, on the fouth by Roſcommon, and 
on the weſt by Mayo. It is about thirty- 


time of the ſleep, as that in which it is | tive miles in I-ygth, and forty-four in 


breadth, 
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breadth, and is a proper country far raiſ- 
Ing and feeding of cattle. There is bet 
doe market-town in the county,” which is 
Sligo the capital, It is ſeated on a bay of 
the fame name, and has a commodious 
hat bot, and a ſtrong caſtle. It is ninety- 
five miles north-eaſt of Dublin. 
SLING, Funda, an inſtrument ſerving 
for caſting ſtones with great violence. 
The inhabitants of the Balearic iflands 
were famous in antiquity, for the dexter- 
ous management of the fling. 
SLIPPING, among gardeners, the 
pulling off a ſprig from a branch, or a 
branch ſrom an arm of the tree. And fo 
a flip may have its rinds double and tre- 
ble flipped, or its fralks ragged. | 
* SLOANE, (Sir HAN s,) haronet, 
an eminent phyſician and naturaliit, was 
of Scotch extraction, and born at Kill.- 
Lagb, in the north of Ireland, in 1669. 
The very firſt bent of his g nious he di- 
rected to the knowledge of nature, and 
this was encouraged by a proper educa- 
tion. He choie phyſie for his profeſſion, 
and to attain a perfect knowledge of its 
ſeveral branches, repaired to London 
where he attended all the public lectures 
of anatomy and medicine, learned che- 
miſtry, and ſtudied botany in Chelſea 
garden. After ſpending four years in 
London he went to Paris, where he at- 
tended the hoſpitals, and heard the lec- 
tures of M. Journeſort, the celebrated 
botanift, of du Vern:y, the famous ana- 
tomitt, and other eminent maſters. He 
then went to Montpellier, and having- 
ſpent à year there in collecting plants, 
travciled through Langncdoc with the 
fame view, and in 1684 returned to Lon- 
don, when he tranſmittcd to Mr. Ray a 
great vazicty of plants and feeds, which 
he has detcribed, with proper acknow- 


SLO 
He now applied himſelf cloſely to his 
profeſſion, and on tlie firſt vacancy. was 
choſen phyſician to Chriſt's hof{pital, up- 
on which he applied the money he re- 
ceived from his appointment to the relief 


| of thoſe who were the grrateſt objects of 


ledgments, in his Hiflcria Plantarum. 
Alwout this time he became acquainted 
with Dr. Syd-nham, who took him into 
his houſe, and recommended him in the 
warmeſt manner to practiſe Soon after 
he was choten a fellow of the Royal So- 
cicty and of the College of phyſicians. 
But bis defire to make new dicoverics in 
rhe productions of nature, induced him to 
make a voyage to Jamaica in quality of 
phyſiciau to Cbriſtopher, duke of Al- 
vematle, governor of that ifland; and 
though he ſtaid there but fifteen months, 
he bronght from thence ſuch a variety of 
plants, as 3 furpriz:d Mr. Ray, who 
did not think there had becn ſo mavy to 
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be found in both the Iraics, 
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compaſſion in the hoſpital, being unwil- 
ling to enrich himſelf by the yains he 
made of giving health to the poor. In 
1693 he was choſen ſecretary to the Roy- 
al Society, and immediately revived the 
publication of the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, which had been omitted for ſome 
time, and continued to be the editor of 
them till the year 1712, As in his car- 
lieft days he ad been ſond of natural 
knowledge, he cnriched his cabinet with 
every thing that was curious in art or na- 
ture. he ſenſe which the public enter- 
tain of this learn*d phy ſician's merit evi- 
dently appears by the following honours 
conferred upon him. He was created a 
baronet by king George I. choſen a fo- 
reign member of the Royal Academy at 
Paris, preſident of the College of Phyſi- 
cians, and, on the death of tir Iſaac New- 
ton, preſident of the Royal Society. He 
was the firſt in England who intreduced 
the uſe of the bark into general practice, 
not only in fevers, but in a varicty of 
other diſtempers, particularly in nervous 
di ſorders, in mortifications, and in violent 
hamorrhages. Having faithſully diſ- 
charged the reſpective dutics of the places 
he enjoyed, he retired in : 740, at cighty 
years of age, to Chelſca, to enjoy in a 
peaceful tranquility, the remains of a well- 
ſpent life. It is remarkable, that at {1x- 
teen years of age be had been ſcized with 
a ſpitting of blood, which confined him 
to his chamber for three yeers, and that 
he was always ſubject to it, yet by his ſo- 
briety, temperance, and moderation, with 
the occaſional uſe of the bark, he protract- 


ed his life to a great length, without eren 


feeling the infirmitics of old age; and af- 
ter a ſhort illneſs of three days, died on 
the 11th of January, 1752, in his ninety- 
firſt year. In his perſon he was tall and 
well proportioned, in his manners caſy 
and engaging, and in his converſation 
ſpriglitly and agreeable. He was a libe- 
ral benefa&or to the poor, and a governor 
of almoſt every hoſpital about London, 
to each of which. he gave one hundred 
pounds in his life-time, and at his death 
a more conſiderable ſum. He zealouſſy 
promoted every prop fal that had for its 
object the public good. He pave the 
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of their botanical garden at Chelſea, in 
the center of which is a ſlatue of him in 4 
marble, admirably well executed by Mr. 
Ryſbrack. His noble cabinet of curioli- 
ti-s he bequeathed to the public, on con- 
dition that the ſum of 20,0001. ſhould be 
paid to his family; and alſo his library, 
couliſting of above $0,009 volumes, 347 
of which were illuſtrated with cuts colour- 
ed from nature, and 3566 manuſcripts. 
He wrote the Natural Hiſtory of jamaica, 
in two volumes folio. | 

SLOATH, or SroTH, in natural 
hiſtory, an animal remarkable for its 
flow motion. The face of this crea- 
ture is covered with hair; the claws are 
of a ſubdulated form ; there are no cars, 
nor are there any middle teeth. This is 
a very extraordinary animal, - both in 
figure and qualities. It is hard to fay to 
what other it is equal in fize, ſince it is 
like none in ſhape; the length of the bo- 
dy is about a foot, and when well ſed its 
thickneſs is equal to its length; the feet 
are flatted or plain, in the manner of 
thoſe of the bear or monkey, but are ex- 
tremely narrow ; the claws are very long 
and ſharp; the hrad is {mall and round; 
and the face ſomething reſembling that 
of the monkey; the colour of the whole 
animal is a pale greyiſh brown. This 
creature is ſo very tedious in all its mo- 
tions, that it will be three or four days in 
climbing up and coming down a tree, and 
does not go the length of fifty paces upon 
even ground in a day, | 

SLOUGH, a deep muddy place. The 
calt ſkin of a ſnake, the damp of a coal- 
pit, and the ſcar of a wound, are alſo 
called by the fame apellation. 

SLOwW-WORM, in zoology the Eng- 
liſh name of the cæcilia, called alſo the 
blind-worm, and by ſome the deaf adiler: 
it is very veuomous, and its bite often | 
fatal, 

SLUICE, in hydraulics, a frame of 
timber, ſtone, carth, &c. ſerving to retain 
and raiſe the water of the fea, a river, &c. 
and on occaſion to let it paſs : ſuch is the 
Nuice of a mill, which ſtops and collects 
the water of a rivulet, &c in order to diſ- 
charge it at length, in greater plenty, up- 
on the mill-wheel : ſuch allo are thoſe | 
uſed in drains to diſcharge water off 
lands; and fuch are the fluices of Flan- 
ders, &c, which ſerve to prevent the wa- 
ters of the ſ-a overflowing the lower lands, 
except when there is occalion to drown 
them. 

Sometimes there is a canal between two 
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gates er Nuices, in artificial navigation, to 
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ſave the water, and render the paſſage oF 
boats cqually eaſy and tafe, upwards and 


downwards; as in the fluices of Briare in 


France, which are a kind of maſſive walls, 
built parallel to each other at the diſtanca 


of twenty or twenty-four feet, cloſed wit 


ſtrong gates at each end, between «which 
is a kind of canal ot chamber, conlidera- 
bly longer than broad, wherein a veſſel 
being incloſed, the water is let out at the 
ſirit gate, by which the veſſel is raiſed fif- 


teen or ſixteen feet, and paſſ:d out of this 


canal into another much higher. By fach 
means a boat is conveyed oat of the Loire 
into tha Seine, though the ground be- 
tween them riſe above one hundred and 
fifcy feet higher than either of thoſe 
rivers. 

SMALLAGE, in botany, a ſpeeies of 
apium. Smallage has the leaves of thy 
{talks wedge-like, and is called by authors 
apium paluſtre, peludapium, and elcoſe- 
linum. It is aperient and diſcuſſive, and 
its root is one of the five great openers, 


It is very good in groſs coaltitutions, and 


inſarctions of the lungs, eſpecially if cat 
with oil and muſtard. There needs n 
trouble to reduce it into any medicinal} 
form, ſince it may be eaten fo convenicnt- 
ly and agreeably in ſallads. 

SMALT, a kind of mineral matter 
prepared from cobalt, ſometimes in forms 
of a blue powder, and ſometimes in cakes. 

SMARAGDUS, the emerald in na- 
tural hiſtory, Sce Emcrald. 

SMELL, Odi, with regard to the or- 
gan, is an impreſſion made on the note, 
by little particles continually exhaling 
trom odorous bodies: with regard to the 
object, it is the figure and diſpoſit ion of 
o dorous effluvia, which ſticking on the 
organ, excite the ſenſe of ſmeſiing: and 
with regard to the foul, it is the percep- 
tion of the impreſiion of the object on 
the organ, or the aſſection in the ſoul re- 
ſulting therefrom. The principal organs 
of ſmelling are the noſtrils, and the ol - 
factory nerves ; the minute ramifications 
of which latter are deſetibed throughout 
the whole concave of the former. 

According to Bocrbaave, the at of 
ſmelling is performed by means of ofdu- 


rous effluvia floating in the air, being 


drawn into the no{trils, in infpiration, 
and ſtruck with ſuch ſorce againſt tha 
ſibrillæ of the olfaQory nerves, which 
the figure of the noſe, and the ſitua:iou- 
of the little bones, render oppoſite 
thereto, as to ſhake them, and give them 
a vibratory motion; which ation, being 


cammunicated thenay to the common. 


lenſary, 
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ſenſory, eccaſions an idea of a ſweet, or 
ſertid, or ſour, or an aromatic, or a pu- 


trifed object, &c. The matter in ani- 
mals, vegetables, foſſils, &c. which 
chic fly aflects the ſenſe of ſmel ing. Boer- 
haave obſerves; is that ſubtile ſubſtance 
inherent in the dily parts thereof, called 
ſpirit ; for that, when this is taken away 
from the molt fragrant bodies, what re- 
mains has ſcarce any-ſmell at all; but 
this, poured on the molt inodorous bo- 


dies, gives them a fragrancy. 


Willis obſerves, that brutes have, ge- 
nerally the ſenſe of ſmelling in much 
preater perfethon than man; and by 
this alone, they diſtinguiſh virtues and 
qualities of bodies unkown before; hunt 
out their food at a great diſtance as 
hounds, and birds of prey; or hid among 
other matters, as ducks, &c. Man 
having other means of judging of his 
food, &c. did not need-1o much ſagacity 
in his noſe ; yet have we inſtances of a 
preat deal, even in man. In the Hit- 
toire des Antilles, we are aſlured there 
are negrocs who, by the ſmelling alone, 
can diſtiuguiſh between the footſteps of a 
Frenchman and a negroe. | 

The chiemiſts teach, that ſulphur is the 
principle of all ſmells, and that thoſe 
are more or leis ſtrong, as the ſulphur in 
the odorous body is more or leſs dried or 
exalted, Sulphur, they ſay, is the foun- 
dat ion of odours, as ſalt is of favours, 
and mercury of colours. Smell, like 
taſte, conſiſis altogether in the arrange- 
ment, compoſition, and figure of the 
parts, as appears from the following c- 
periments of Mr. Boyle. 2. From a 
mixture of two bodies, each of which is 


of itſelf void of ſmell, a very urinous' 


imell may be drawn, that is, by grind- 
ing of quick-lime with ſal ammoniac, 
2. By the admixture of common water, 
which, of itſelf, is void pf all ſmell, or 
inodorous, another — 2 body may 
be made to emit a very rank ſacl. 
Thus camphire diſſolved in oil of vitriol, 
is inodorcus, vet, mixed with water, 
immediately exhales a very ſtrong ſmell. 
3. Compound bodies may emit ſmells 
which have no ſimilitude to the ſmell of 
the ſimples they conſiſt of. Thus oil of 
turpentine, mixed with a double quan- 
tity of oil of vitriol, and diſtilled; after 
diſtillation, there is no ſmell but of ſul- 
phur, and what is left behind, the retort 
being again urged by a more violent fire, 
yields a fmell like oil of wax. 4. Several 
imells are only to be drawn forth by mo- 
tion and agitation, Thus glaſs, tones, 
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Kc. which even when heated yield tis 
ſmell, yet, when ruvbcd and agitated in 
a peculiar manner, emit à ſtrong ſmell ; 
particularly beech- wood, in turning, 
yields a kind of rofy ſmell. 5. A body 
that has a ſtrong ſmell, by being mixcd 
with an inodorous one, may ceaſe to have 
any ſmell at all. Thus, if aqua fortis, 
not well dephlegmated, be poured on 
lalt of tartar, till it ceaſes to ferment, 
the liquor when evaporated will yield in- 
odorous cryſtals, much reſembiing ſalt of 
nitre ; yet when burnt, will yield a moſt 
noiſome ſmell. 6. From a mixture of 
two bodies, one whereof ſmells cxtreme- 
ly ill, and the other not well, a ve 

pleaſant aromatic odour may be * 
viz. by a mixture of aqua- fort is, or ſpi- 
rit of nitte, with an inffammable ſpirit of 
wine. 7. Spirits of wine, by mixing 
with an almoſt inbdorous body, ma 

gain a very pleaſant aromatic ſmell, 
Thus inflammable fpirits of wine, and 
oil of Dantzic vitriol, mixed in equal 
portions, then digeſted, and at laſt dittil- 
led, yield a ſpirit of à very fragrant 
ſmell. 8. A moſt fragrant body may de- 
generate into a fœtid one, without the ad- 
mixture of any other body. "Thus, if the 
ſpirit mentioned in the former experi- 
ment be kept in à well-clo!ed receiver, it 
will foon turn to the tankneſs of parlic. 
9. From two bodies, one whereof is ino- 
dorous and the other twtid, a very plea- 
{ant ſmell may ariſe, much reſembling 
mulk, &c, by putting pearls into fpirit 


of vitzol ; for, when ditlolved, they yield 


a very agreeable ſmell. 

SMETT, in ichthyology, the oſmerus 
with ſeventeen rays in the pinna ani. 
his is a beautiful little 6h; its length is 
live or. lix inches, and its breadth not 
great in proportion, bnt the thickneſs is 
conliderablc : the head is of an oblong 
figure, aud jomewhat acute; the opening 
of the mouth is large, the hack is convex, 
and the belly ſomewhat Pat; the lower 


Jaw is a little longer than the upper; the 


noſtrils ſtand in the middle between the 
eyes and the extremity of the roſtrum; , 
they have cach two aperiures ; the eycs 
are large and round, the pupil is black, 
and the iris of a ſilvery white, but tinged 
a little wich blue towards the upper part. 
Theie fiſh will live almoſt any where, but 
they are very apt to degenerate. 
SMELTING, in metallurgy, the ſu- 
ſion or melting of the ores of metals, in 
order to ſeparate the metalline part from 
the earthy, ſtony, and other parts. 
. SMEL CING-HOUSE, a houſe where- 
f 1 
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in they run and ſmelt the ore into lead: 
one of theſe will run a ton in ten or 
twelve hours ; a fodder is their uſual day's 
work, that is, twenty-two hundred and 
a half weight, 

SMITHERY, or SMITHING, a ma- 
nual art, by which an irregular lump of 
iron is wrought into an intended ſhape. 

SMOKE, or SMOAXK, a humid mat- 
ter, exhaled in form of vapour, by the 
action of heat, either internal or exter- 
nal. Smoke, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, 
aſcends in the chimney by the impulſe of 
the air it floats in; for that air being ra- 
mihed by the fire underneath, has its 
ſpecific gravity diminiſhed ; thus, being 
determined to aſcend it{-1f it carries up 
the ſmoke along with it. The tail of a 
comet that great author takes to aſcend 
from the nucleus after the ſame manner. 

SMOKE-JACKE, a very ſimple and 
commodious machine, in a kitchen; fo 
called from its being moved by means of 
the ſmoke, or rarifi-d air moving up the 
chimney, and (ſtriking againſt the tail of 
the horizontal wheel. 

SMUGGLERS, in law, thoſe who 
conceal or run prohibited goods, or 
goods that have not paid his majeſty's 
cuſtoms, 

SMUT, in huſbandry, a diſcaſe in 
corn, ia which the grains, inſtead of be- 
ing filled with flour, are full of a black 
ſtinking powder, 

*SMYRNA, a large and 1ich ſea-port 
town of Turky in Aſia, and in Natolia. 
The goodneſs of the harbour has cauſed 
it to he rebuilt ſeveral times, after it had 
been deſtroyed by earthquakes, lt is the 
rendezyous of merchants from almoſt all 
parts of the world, and the magazine of 
their merchandizes. The Turks have 
here nineteen moſques, the Greeks two 
churches, the Jews cight ſynagogues, the 
Armenians one church, and the Latins 
three convents. There are three biſhops, 
one Greek, the other Latin, and the 
third Armenian. The ſtreets are more 
open, better paved, and the houſes bet- 
ter built, than in moſt other towns. 
The caravans of Perſia, often bring 2000 
bales of ſilk in a year, beſides drugs and 
cloths. The other commodities brought 
here are thread made of goats hair, cot- 
ton-yarn, catton in bags, _— WAX, 
ſcammony, rhubarb, opium, aloes, tutty, 
galbanum, gum-arabic, gum-tragacanth, 
yum-ammoniac, frankincenſe, zedoary. 
and all ſorts of carpets. All the jtrade 
patles through the hands of the Jews. 
The Engliſh and Dutch factors have prg- 

Vet. IV, 
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teſtant chapels. The fortifications con- 
ſilt in a fort, a caſtle, and an old citadel, 
It is ſeated at the bottom of a large bay, 
one hundred and eighty-three miles welt. 


25. E. Lat. 38. 28. N. 


SNAFFLE, in the manege, is a very 


ſlender bit- mouth, without any branches, 
much uſed in England; the true bridles 
baing reſerved for the ſervice of war. 


The ſnaffle, or ſmall watering-bit, is 


commonly a ſeratch mouth, with two 
very lictle ſtraight branches, and a curb, 
mounted with a head (tall, and two long 
reins. 

SNAIL, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
the gymnarthria, or naked inſects, the 
body of which is of a ſigute approaching 
to cylindric, and is perforated at the fide ; 
the tentacula, or horns, as they are called, 
are ſour in number, and two of them 
have the appearance of eyes. 

There are a great many ſpecies of ſnails, 
whereof we ſhall only mention a few 1. 


The black naked ſnail, a conſiderably 


large inſe&, being commonly three inches 
long, and half an inch broad ; its whole 
body is furrowed and much wrinkled, 
and is of a deep black, except the belly, 
which is grey. 

2. The naked reddiſh ſnail grows only 
to about two inches in length, and is alſo 
covered with numerous ſlight furrows. 
- 3- The amber-coloured ſnail, when 
full grown, is only about an inch and a 
half long: its colour is a gloſſy yellow, 
with a caſt of brown in it, and the whole 
body is variegated with ſpots of a grey- 
ich colour. 


4. The oat ſnail, a name given by Dr. 


Liſter, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
to a ſmall ſnail, which he obſerved under 
the looſe bark of old willows, elms, and 
other trees, and which is of a very ſin- 
gular ſtructure; the ſhell reſembling an 
oat corn, whence the name and its vo- 
lutz, or wreaths, running contrary to 


the direction of them in other ſnails, that 


is, eaſt and weſt, as the philoſophers ex- 
preſs it, gear to the motion of the 
ſan; but theſe ſhells, to uſe that lan- 
guage, have the turns weſt and caſt, or, 
more plainly, they have the turns run- 
ning from the right hand to the left, not 


from the left to the right, as other ſnails, 


Pbil. Tranſ. Num. 2.50. 

Snails are great deſtroyers of fruit in 
our gardens, eſpecially of the bitter forts 
of -wali-fruit. Lime and aſhes, ſprinkled 
on the ground where they moſt reſort, 


Wijl drive them away, aud deltroy the 
L. young 


by-ſouth of Conſtantinople. Long. 27. 
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young brood of them. It i; a common 
practice to pull off the fruit they have | 


bitten ; but this never ſhonld be done, 
for they will cat no other till they have 
wholly cat up this, if it bz left for them. 
The Romans were fond of ſnails, and 
had them ed on purpoſe for their tables. 
"Their taſte is not delicious, but rather 
diſagrecable; but this they diſguiſed by 
means of good ſauces, and had other 
reaſons for the ree-iving them into the 
liſts of foods. They ufd them as pro- 
vocatives or inciters to venery, and with 
this intent they cat only the necks, as 
the part in which the parts of generation 
ofthe creature were placed ; and they had 
the greater opinion of the efficacy of 
theſe, as the parts of generation were 
double in each individual, that is, the 
male and female parts both fituated in 
the neck of every tnail, 
- SNAKE, Arguit, in natural hiſtory, 
the name of a well known reptile, ' of the 
ſerpent kind. "The common ſnake 1s a 
harmleſs and inoffenfive animal, and 
might even be kept tame in houſes, to 
deſtroy vermin, Its fleſh is reftorative, 
like that of the. viper. Sca HYiper. 
SNAKE with tron lead, a kind of 
ſnake in Braſil, ha- ing a ſwelling at his 
tail, which, at a diſtance, has the ap- 
prarance of a head. The Portugueſe call 
it ſnake with two heads; their fear of 
this creature, for the bite of which they 
pretend there is no remedy, having pres 
vented their examining-into the truth. 
They alto pretend that it is dangerous to 
meddle with theſe ſnakes after they are 
dead, and that barely touching them will 
give the itch. Mr, Couplet was, not- 
withſtanding, bold enough to flay ſeveral 
of them, but found himſelf, after having 
performed this operation on two or three, 
all covered with puſtules filled with a 
reA1ifh water. Theſe remained on him a 
confiderable time, and he was not quite 
well in three months. The country of Pra- 
fil abounds with large ſnakes, tha bite of 
which is venomous, but the natives and | 
blacks make no ſcruple of cating them, 
SNAPDRAGON, in botany, a genus 

of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
one leaf of a tubular form, perforated, 
and having two lips, the upper of which 
is hificl, and the lower trifid. The piſtil 
ariſ:s from the cup, and is fixed, in the 
manner,of a nail, in the hinder part of 
tlic flower; - and afterwards becomes a 
ſeed· veſſel, of the ſhape of the head of a 
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Many of the ſpecies of this plant are very 
beaut:ful, and much eſteemed in gardens, 
and arc all caſily propagated from feeds, 
which muſt be ſown. in a dry ſoil, not 
too rich, in April or May. In July the 
plants may be planted out into large bor- 
ders, where they will Power the ſpring 
following; or they may be ſo:yn early in 
vhe ſpring, and they will then flower in 
the next autumn; ber then they are not 
{o likely to ſtand the winter, and, if the 
autumn proves not kindly, they will 
hardly produce a perfect thin ſeed. They 
all grow very weil on old walls, where 
they have happened to ſow themſelves, 

SNEEZ ING, Strernutati?, a convullive 
motion of the muſeles of the breaſt, uſed 
in expiration : wherein, after ſuſpending 
the in{piration begun, the air is repelled 
hom the mouth and noſe, with a mo- 
mentary violence and noiſe. The cauſe 
is an irritation of the upper membrane 
of the noſe, which communicates with 
the intercoſtal nerve by means of the 
twigs that it detaches to it. This irrita- 
on is performed either externally, by 
{trong ſmells, as marjoram, roſes, &c. 
of by ſharp, pungent medicines, as creſſes 
and other ſternutatories, which vellicate 
the membrane of the noſe ; or internally, 
by the acrimony of the lympha or mu- 
cus, which naturally moiſtens that mem- 
brane. 

SNOW, Nix, a meteor formed, in the 
middle region of the air, of vapours raiſed 
by the action of the ſun, or ſubterraucous 
fire; there congealed, its parts conſti- 
pated, its ſpecihc gravity increaſed, and 
thus returned to the carth in little while 
villi, or flakes. The ſnow we reccive, 
may properly enough be aſcribed to the 
coldneſs of the atmoſphere through 
which it falls. When the atmoſphere is 
warm enough to diſſolve the ſnow before 
it arrives at us, we call it rain; if it pre- 
ſerve itſelf undiſſolved, it makes what we 
call ſnow. TS 

The uſes of ſnow muſt be very great, 
if all be true Bartholin has ſaid in its 
behalf, in an expreſs treatiſe, De Mut 
| Uſu Medico; he there ſhews, that it fruc- 
trfies the earth, which indeed, is a very 
old and general opinion, preſerves from 
the plagne, cures fevers, cholics, tcoth- 
achs, ſore eyes, and plcuriſies, for which 
laſt uſe, his countrymen of Denmark uſe 
to keep ſnow-water gathered in March. 
He adds, that it contributes to the pro- 
longation of life; giving inſtances of peo- 


hog, divided into two cells, and uſually 
filled with ſmall ſceds fixed to a placenta 


ple in the Alpine mountains that live to 
great ages; and to the preſerving dead 
bodies, 
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bodics, inſtances whereof he gives in per- 
ſons buried under the ſnow in paſſing the 
Alps, which are found uhcorrupted in the 
ſummer, when the ſnow is melted. He 
obſerves, that in Norway, ſnow water is 
not only their ſole drink in the winter, 
but ſnow even ſerves for food; prove 
having been known to live fevcral days. 
without any other ſuſtenance, Indeed 
the generality of theſe meticinal eff-&s of 
ſnow are not to be afcribed to any fpecific 
virtue in ſnow, but to other cauies. It 
ſruftifies the ground, for inſtance, by 
guarding the corn or other vegetables 
from the intenſer col1 of the air, efnecia'ly 
the cold picrcing. winds, And it pre- 
ſerves dead bodies, by conſtipating and 
binding up the parts, and thus prevent- 
ing all ſuch fermentations or interna! 
conflicts of their particles, as would pro- 
duce putrefaction. Snow may be Pre- 
ſerved by ramming it down in a dry 
place, under-ground, and covering it 
with chatl, in the manner of ice. 
SNUFF, a powder chiefly made of to- 
bacco, the uſe of which is th well known 
to nced any deſcription here. Sex Tebacer. 
SOAP, or Sor, in commerce, and 
the mannſactures, a kind of paſte, ſome- 
times hard and dry, and ſometimes foft 
and liquid, and much uſed in waſhing, 
whitening linens, and by dyers, fullers, 
&c. The principal ſopes of our manu- 
facture ace the foft, the hard, and the 
Hole fope ; all which con{ift of an inti- 
mate union of the falt of pot-ath with 
o'l, or animal fat. The fine hard white 
ſopes are made with oil-oltve and an al- 
cali acuated with quick-lime, which pro- 
motes the action of the ſalt upon the oil, 
and at the ſame time diſpoſes the ſope to 
a hard and dry conliſtence, which it does 
not calily aſſume when made with ple in 
alcali. I have tried to prepare ſope with 
alcaline ley alone, an l with lime water 
alone: with the firſt, the fope turned 
out ſoftiſh and unctuous: with the latter, 
I obtained, not a true ſope, hut a hard 
brit:le compound, from which the oil fe- 
parated on trying to diſſolve it in water, 
A quantity of common fait is generally 
added in the proceſs, but it docs not en- 
ter the compolition of the ſope: the uſe 
of this ſalt is, when the oil has been in- 
.corporated, by boiling, with the alcaline 
ſalt of the ley, to promote the ſeparation 
of the ſaponaccous concrete from the 
water: it is only at this period that the 
ſea-ſalt is added. The fca-falt may be 
recovered from the remaining liquor by 
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from nnſkilful management, to be re- 
tained in the ſope, it ſeparates in little 
cryitals as the ſope drics. The greateſt 
quantities of ſope are made in Spain, 
Portugal, France, and Italy; oil-olive 
being in thoſe countries molt plentiful. 
The moſt common and cheapeſt of the 
foreign ſopes, is that of Venice. I have 
ſcen the preparation of this ſort : it is 


made from three parts of good oil-okive, 


and two of a cauſtic ley ; which ley is 
drawn from tus parts of Spaniſh foda 
and one of quick-lime, with a ſuitable 
quantity of water. No metalline veſſels 
are made ufc of: the boilers are compoſ:d 
of building None, joined by a particular 
cement, and ſccured with iron cramps : 
in thete the oil and ley, to the quantity 
of ſome hundred weiplits at a time, are 
kept gently mmering for ſeveral days 
and nights. The Venctians prepare alto 
a green fope, from old oil, the mother 
Ny of the white ſope, and other refuſe 
matters, adding a certain portion of the 
juice of beet leaves, which communicates 
the green colour: the juice is preſſed out 
by a horte-mi l conſiſting of an horizon- 
tal lone, with a perpendicular one turn- 
ing upon it, as in the gun-powder-mills. 
The common coarſe ſopes are made with 
tallow : and the foft, blackiſh, and 
greeniſn ſorts with train oil. 
Fixed alcalics unite much more diffi- 
cultly with effential eils than with the ex- 
preſled. Eor making a ſope with oil of 
turpentine, formerly celebrated as a me- 
dicine under the names of Sope of Far- 
tar, the Univerſal Corrector, &c. dif- 
ferent proceſſes have been purſued, and 
all of them tedious or deſectire. Some 
mix the oil of turpcntine with a well 
calcined ſalt of tartar, and ſtir them to- 
gether evcry day for half a year or longer, 
till the union is completed: ſome dry 
the mixture occaſionally, as often as it is 
found to have imbibed moiſture from the 
air, Some have ſecured the mixture in a 
trong glaſs fixed to the elapper of a mill 
or the fail of a wind-mill, that by this 
means it might be kept in conſtant agi - 
tation : but Hmple agitation is nat ſut- 
ficicnt, Some boil the oil with a cauſtic 


ly, keeping the whole continually flir- 


ring, nearly in the ſame manner as for 
making ſope with expreſſed oils, Others 
pulverize the ſalt, ſtrongly heated, in a 
mortar, and pour upon it whillt ver 

hot, the oil of turpentine likewiſe heated: 
by this method a ſope is moſt expedi- 
tiouſly obtained, but the more ſubtile 


eryſtallization; if any part of it happens; parts of the ail are diſſipated, The beſt 
i 


'Eea way 
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way is to mix the oil and ſalt together 
moderately hot, and digeit them in a 
low glaſs body for a day, then grind and 
digeſt them again. It is not of much im- 
portance to be curious about the propor- 
tions : if the ſalt predominates, the oil 
will the more readily and more perfeftly 
unite with it, and when the union is ob- 
tained, the ſuperfluous ſalt may be ſepa- 


| 
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only, that the more ſublime powers of 
our nature attain the higheſt improve- . 
ment and perfection of which they are 
capable. In ſociety, the mutual aids 
which men give and receive, ſhorten the 
labours of each; and the combined 
firength and reaſon of individuals give 
{ curity and protection to the whole bedy, 


There is a varicty of genius among man- 


rated by deliquiation: the proceſs may | kind; ſome being formed to lead and 
be finiſhed by drawing over ſeveral times | direct others, to contrire plans of em- 


from the ſfope ſome rettihed ſpirit of 
wine, by which, if there is any redun- 
dant oil, it will be in good mcalure ſepa- 
rated. The other cllential oils are fiill 
more difficulty combinable wich alcalies 
than that of turpentine : but empyren- 
matic oils unite more caſily. Volatile al- 
calis do not form a ſope with any kind of 
oil: they only thicken expreſſed oil into 
the conſiſtence of a liniment ; and it is 
only the ſpirit of fal ammoniac made 
with quick-lime that does this. 

Common hard ſope diſſolves in water, 
though not perfectly, by virtue of its al- 
caline ſalt. But it diſſolves alſo, and 
that in a more perfect manner, in recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine, though this men- 
ſtruum has no action either on the oil or 
the ſalt by themſelves : it is obſervable, 
that a {mall proportion of ſope gives a 
quite thick conſiſtence to a very eonſider- 
able quantxy of the ſpirit. On adding any 
acid to a {olution of ſope, its ingredients 
ſeparate from ane another, the alcali 
being abſorbed by the acid, and letting go 
the oil. Sope 1s uſed medicinally as a 
deterg:nt and deobſtruent : it diſſolves 
te nacious mucus, and promotes the na- 
tural excretions. If there are any me- 
dicines capable of diſſolving the calculus 
in the bladder, ſope is one of the prin- 
cipal. Neumann's Chen iſtry. 

SOAP-EARTH, Steorrres, a ſmooth 
unctuous kind of carth found in the Le- 
vant, and uſed as a ſope. 

SOAR-HAWE, an appellation given 
to an hau k, from the time of taking her 
from the eyrie, till ſhe has mewed, or 
caſt her feathers. 

SOCIETY, in general, denotes a 
number of perſons united together for 
their mutual aſſiſtance, ſecurity, intereſt, 
or entertainment. The ſocial principle 
in man is of ſuch an expanſive nature, 
that it cannot be confined within the cir- 
cuit of a family, of friends, or a neigh- 
bourhood: is ſpreads into wider ſyſtems, 
and draws men into larger communities 
and coammon-wealths ; ſince it is in theſe 


ployment for individuals, and of govern- 
ment for communities, to invent laws 
and arts, and ſupcrintended their exccu- 
tion, and in ſhott to- refine and civilize 
human life : others again, who have not 
ſuch excellent heads, may have honeſt 
hearts, a true public ſpirit, love of li- 
berty, order, &c. and finally, others 
ſeem belt diſpoſed for manual exerciſes, 
as bodily labour. Society finds a proper 
employment for cvery genius, and the no. 
blett objects and exerciſes for the nobleſt 
. pot In ſociety, a man not only 

nds more leiſu e. but better opportuni- 
ties of applying his talents with ſucceſs. 
From this ſhort detail it appears, that 
man was formed for ſociety; which reſts 
on theſe two principal -— 1. That 
it affords ſecurity againſt thoſe evils which 
are unavoidable in ſolitude. 2. That it 
enables us to obtain thoſe goods, ſome 
of which cannot he obtained at all, and 
others not ſo well, in a ſtate of ſolitude, 
wherein men depend wholly on their 
own ſagacity and induſtry, 

R, SOCIETY of Englynd, an aca- 
demy or body of perſons of eminent 
learning, inſtüvted by king Charles II. 
for the promoting natural knowledge. 
"This illuſtrious body had its original in 
an aſſembly of ingenious men, who before 
the Reſtoration met weekly in Wadham 
college, at the lodgings of Dr. Wilkins. 
Afterwards, from about the year 1658, 
many of them living in London, held 
meetings at Greſham college, till they 
were at length taken notice of by the 
king, who was pleaſed to grant them an 
ample charter, dated April 22, 1663; 
whereby they were erected into a corpora- 
tion, conſiſting of a preſident, council 
and fcllows, for promoting the know- 
ledge of natural things and uſeful experi- 
ments. Their manner of electing fellows 
is by balloting. Their council are in 
number twenty-one, — of which are 
continued for the nex year, and ten 
more added to. them, all choſen on St. 
Andrew's day. Each member at his ad- 

miſſion 
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miſſon ſubſcribes an engagement that he 
will endeavour to promote the good of the 
ſociety; from which he = be freed at 


any time, by ſignifying to the preſident, 
that he defires to withdraw. Ihe char- 
ges are forty ſhillings paid to the treaſurer 


at admiſhon, and thurteen ſhillings per 


quarter, f@ long as he continues a mem- 
ber. 

"Their deſign is to make faithful records 
of all the works of nature or art which 
come within their reach; ſo that the pre- 
ſent, as well as after-ages, may be enabled 
to put a mark on errors which have been 
{tr-ngthened by long preſcription, to re- 
ſtore truths that may have been neglected, 
to puſh thoſe already known to more va- 
rioùs uſes, to make the way more paſſable 
to what remains unreveaicd, &c. To this 
purpoſe they have made a great many ex- 
p:riments and obſervations on molt of the 
works of nature, eclipſes, comets, mete- 
ors, mines, plants, carthquakes, inunda- 
tions, fprings, damps, ſubterraneous fires, 
tides, currents, the magnet, &c. Alſo, 
numbers of ſhort hiſtories of nature, arts, 
manafatures, uſeful engines, contrivan- 
ces, &c. The ſcrvices they have been of 
to the public are very great. They have 
improved naval, civil, and military archi- 
tetture; advanced the ſeeurity and per- 
ſection of navigation; improved agricul- 
ture; and put not only this Kingdom, 
but alſo Ireland, the plantations, &c. up- 
on planting. 'They have regiſtered expe- 
riments, hittories, relations, obſervations, 
&c. and reduced them into one common 
ſtock, and have from time to time pub- 
lithed ſome of the moſt immediate uſe un- 
der the title of Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
&c. and laid the reſt up in public regiſters 
to be tranſmitied to poſterity as a-folid 

round work for future ſyſtems. They 
—— a library adapted to their inſtitution, 
towards which the late Marthal contribut- 
ed the Norfolcian library, and a muſæum, 
or repoſitory of natural and artificial ra- 
rities, given them by Daniel Colwal, Efq; 
and ſince enriched by many others, Their 
motto is Nullius in Verba. 

SOCIETY for propagating the Ceſpel in 

foreign Parti, was inſtitut ed by knig Wil- 
liam, in 1701, for ſ:curing a maintenance 
for an orthodox elcrgy, and making other 
proviſions for the propagation of the Goſ- 
pel in the plantations, colonies, frontiers, 
&c. To that end he incorporated the 
archbilhops, ſeveral biſhops, and other 
nobility, gentry, and clergy, to the num- 
ber of ninety, with privilege to purchaſe 


two thouſand pounds per year, inheri- 
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tance and eſtates for lives, or years, with 
other goods to any value. They meet 
yearly on the third Friday in February, to 
chuſe à preſident, vice-preſident, and 
other officers; and — third Friday in 
every month to tranſact buſineſs, depute 
ht perſons to take ſnbſcriprions ſor the 
faid uſes, and of all monies ſo received to 
give account to the lord chancellor, &c. 
They have a ſtanding committee at the 
chapter-houſe, to prepare matters for the 
monthly mecting, which is held at St. 
Martin's library, ; 

SOCIETY for prepagating Chriflian 
Knowledge. This was bepun in 1699, by 
ſome perſons of worth, &c. Its original 
deſign was to propagate religion in the 
plantations, to ſecure the pious education 
of the poor at home, and to reclaim thoſe 
that err in the fundamentals of Chriſtia- 
nity. In the year 1701, they had pro- 
cured conſiderable cliarities, and trani- 
mitted the ſame to the plantations, in li- 
braries, bibles, catechiſms, &c. with a 
voluntary maintenance for ſeveral minit- 
ters to be employed in the plantations 
but the Socicty for propagating the Goſ- 
pel in Foreign Parts being then inſtituted, 
they were incorporated by charter in the 
ſame, and thus diſcharged as a particular 
ſociety from the ſurther purſuit of that 
branch of their original deſign; whereup- 
on they wholly turned themſelves to the 
other, and are now very conliderable by 
great acceſſions from the clergy and laity. 

They meet weekly to concert meaſures 
for railing charity for educating poor chil- 
dren, and ſetting up ſchools for that pur- 
poſe, as allo for the more regular diſpoſal 
of books for the inſtruction of the igno- 
rant, erroneous, &c. 

So cr of Antiquarians, was incor- 
porated November 2, 1752. 

SocteTY for Arts, Manufafures and 
C:mmeree, inſtituted in 1752. 

MARINE SOCIETY was cſtabliſhed in 
1764. | 

SOCIETY cf Artifis was incorporated, 
Feb, 26, 1764. : 

SOCINIANS, in church hiſtory, a ſect 
of Chriſtian heretics, fo called from their 
founder Fauſtus Socinus, a native of Sten - 
na in Italy. This herefiarch, from his 
youth, gave proofs of a fine and extenſive 
genius: but the misfortune he had of 
imbibing very carly the doctrines of Mi- 
chael Seryctus gave a wrong bias to his 
judgment. Being atraid left his opinions 
ſhould -expoſe him to the ſeverities of the 
inquiſition, he left Italy, and retired into 
France. About the year 1574, he began 


op-nly 


—— — — 
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openly to declare againſt the Catholic | SOCRATIC Pnitosor HY, the doe, 
faith. At brit he joined himſelf with | trines and opinions, with regard to mora- 


Biandratus in Tranſylvania; and they | lity and religion, maintained and taught 
both endeavoured to eſtabliſh, in that by Socrates. By the character of Scerates, 
country, the doctrines of Servetus againſt | left us by the ancients, particularly by his 
the myitery of the Holy Trinity, and all | ſcholar Plato, Laertias, &c. he appears 
the other errors of that ſectariſt. The to have been one of the beſt and wiſeſt 
applautes Socinus received from all the | perſons in all the heathen world. To him 


herctics who at that time inveſted Fran- 
ſylvania, flattered his vanity. and infpir- 
ed kim with a deſigu of cilabliſking a reli- 
ion entirely new, He began with pub- 
liſhing, that Luther, Calvin, and cther 
reformers had indeed purged reli ion from 
many ſuperſtitions, which had been in- 
troduced into it, but that they had not 
entirely purified it. Afterwards hc open- 
ly declared againſt. the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and taught, 
1. That the Eternal Fath-r was the 
only God; that the word was no more 
than an cxpreflion of the godhicad; and 
had not exilled from all cteragy: ant 
that ſcſus Clyiit was God no otherw1ic 
thao by his ſupertority above all creatures, 
who were put in {ubjeftion to him by the 
Father. 2. That Jeſus Chriſt was not a 
mediator between God and men, but ſent 
into the world to ferve as a pattern of 
their conduct ; and that he afcended up 
to heaven only, as it were, to take a jour- 
ney thither. 3. 1 hat the puniſhment of 
hell will laſt but for a certain time, after 
which both body aud foul wiil be deſtioy- 
ed. And, 4. That it is not lawful for 
princes to make war. Theſe four tenets 
were what Socinus defended with the 
greatelt zeal : in other matters, he was a 
' Lutheran or a Calviniſt. Ihe truth is he 
did but refine upon the errors of all the 
Anti-trinitariaus who had gone before 
him. 

The Socinians ſpread extremely in Po- 
land, Lithuania, and Tranſylvania. Their 
chief ſchoo! was at Racow, and there all 
their firſt books were publiſhed. 

They were exterminated out of Poland 
in 1655, ſince which time they have been 
chiefly ſheltered in Holland: where, 
though their public meetings have been 
prohibited, they find means to conceal 
themſclves under the names of Arminians 
and Anabaptiſts. 

SOCLE, or Zoc r, in architeftare, a 
fat ſquare member under the baſes of pe- 
deſtals of ſtatutes, vaſes, &c. which ſerves 
as a foot or ſland. Continued ſocle is a 
kind of continued ſtand or pedeſtal with- 
out cither baſe or corniche, ranging round 
the whole building, called by Vitruyius 
fereobata. | 


be too free in its uſe. 
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tartar and {pirit of hartſhorn. 


[any timber cicling, formed of crois beams 


is aſcribed the ſirſt introducing of moral 
phtlotophy, which is what is meant by 
that una laying, That Socrates firſt 
called philoſophy down from heaven to 
carth;** that is, from the contemplation 
of the heavens and heavenly bodies, he 
led men to conſider themſelves, their own 
puſſions, opinions, facultics, dutics, ac- 
tions, &c. 

SODA, or HEAT of the Stomach, in 
medicine, the nme of a diſtemper con- 
liſting in a heat or troubleſome burning 
about the pit of the {tomach, or its lett 
mouth, which ſometimes is extended the 
whole length of the ocfophagus, with a 


prellure or ſpaſmodic conſtriftion, uſually 


attacking the patient by fits. "The cauſe 
is generally fat aliment, eſpecially veal, if 
cold drink be taken toon atter. In ſome 
it proceeds from acids, in others from 
aromaties, ſpirituous liquors, or bilious 
humours. This diſorder is generally ſlight, 
and vanilhes of its own accord, though in 
others it is of long duration. In the cure, 
the cauſe mult always be attended to; it 
from acids, abſorbents ate proper, parti- 
cularly crabs-cyes and prepared elle, 
mixed with a fourth or fiſth part of pow- 
der of nutmeg given to half a dram, as 
alſo the tabellz- cardialgice. It is com- 
mon to take chaik alone or mix:d with 
nut meg; but care ſhould be taken not to 
Oil of tartar per 
deiiguinm, given from twenty to thirty 
drops in collce, tea, broth, or warm beer, 
is penerally cthcacious, as alſo tincture of 
If it pro- 
ceeds trom bilious humours, thirty or fiſty 
drops of dulcificd ſpirit of nitre in water, 
tea, or coffee, will take away the pain. 
When it is cauſed by fat things and 
draughts of cold liquor, a dram of brandy 
is good. Now and then laxatives ſhould 
be given to carry off the humours. In 
ſanguine conſtitutions, bleeding may be 
proper. 

SOFA, in the Turkiſh cuſtoms, a kind 
of alcove raiſed half a foot above the floor 
of a chamber or other apartment, and eſ- 
teemed the place of (tate where viſitors af 
diflinCtion are received. 

SOFFLITA, or SoFF1T, in architecture, 


of 


SOL 


of flying corniches, the ſquare compart- 
ments or pannels of which are enriched 
with ſtulpture, painting, or pilding ; ſuch 
are thoſe in the palaces of Italy, and in 
the apartments of Luxembourg at Paris 
This word is particalarly ufed for the un- 
der fide or face of an architrave, and tor 
that of the corona or larmicr, which the 
ancients called lacunar, the French pla- 
fond, and we uſually the drip. It is en- 
riched with compartments of roſes, and 
has eighteen drops in the Doric order 
diſpoſed in three ranks, fix in each, placed 
to the right-hand of the guttæ, and at the 
bottom of the trizlyphs. 

SOFTENING, in painting, the mix- 


ing and diluting of colours with the brulh , 


or pencil. To ſoften deſigns in black 
and white made with the pen, &c. ſig- 
niſies to weaken the tint. To foften a 
portrait, is to change ſome of the ſtrokes, 
and give a greater degree of ſweetneſs and 
ſoftneſs to the air thercof, which beſore 
had ſomething rough and harſh in it. 

SOIL, in agriculture and gardening, 
earth or ground conſidered with regard to 
the _y of its mould for the product 
and growth of vegetables. 

SOIT Fait Lei Dejire, Be it dene as it i: 
deſired, a form ulcd when the king gives 
the royal aſſent to a private bill preferred 
in how ek 5 f . 

SOL, or Sov, a French coin made up 
of copper mixed with a little ſilrer. Scc 
Exchange. 

Sol., the ſun, in aſtronomy, aſtrology, 
&e. See Sun. 

SoL, in chemiſtry, gold, thus called 
from an opinion that this metal is in a 
particular manner under the influence of 
the tun. See Gd. . 

SOL, in heraldry, denotes or, the golden 
colour in the arms of ſovercign princes. 

SOL AUS, or SoLar1s, in anatomy, 
one of the extenſor muſcles of the foot, 
riſing from the upper and hinder part of 
the tibia and fibnla. "This is a large and 
fat muſcle, thicker at the middle than at 
the edges, and is nearly of an oval figure. 

SOLANUM, N1tGHT-SHADr, in bo 
tany, a genus of plarts, the corolla where- 
of conliſts of a ſingle rotated petal; the 
fruit is a round ſmooth berry, punctated 
at the top, and formed into two cells; 
the receptacle is fleſhy and convex on both 
ſides and the ſecds ate numerous aud roud- 
ith, This genus comprehend; the ſola- 
num, melongena, and lycoperſtcon of au- 
thors; or the common night-ſhade, the 
woody 'night-ſhade, the love-apple, and 
the mad-apple, & c. 
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Common night-ſbade is uſed to allay in- 
fzmmations, to {often and relax the fibres 
which undergo too violent a tenſion; they 
apply the bruited herb to the piles, or 
bathe the part with the juice a little 
warmed : this juice is ſaid to be proper in 
wounds where the blood is extidrafated 
and prumous : it is alſo ſudorific and diu- 
retic, expelling gravel from the kidneys. 
SOLAR, iomcthing belonging to the 
ſun : thus the folar ſyltem is that ſyſtem 
of the world wherein the heavenly bodies 
are made to revolve round the ſun as the 
center of their motion. Alſo the folar 
year is that conſiſling of three hundred 
and fixty-tive days, five hours, and forty- 
nine minutes, in oppoſition to the lunar 
year, conliiting of three hundred and fifty- 
four days. *ce Menth, Cycie, Eclipſe, &c. 
SOLDER, SODDER, or SODER, a 
metallic or mineral compoſition uſed in 
toldering or joining together other me- 
tals. Ihe word is formed from the 
French, ſcudare, and from the Latin fan- 
dare, to ſtrengthen. Solders are made of 
gold, ſilver, copper, tin, biſmuth, and 
cad; uſually obſerving, that in the com- 
polition there be ſome of the metal that 
is to be ſoldered mixed with ſome higher 
and finer metal. Goldſmiths uſually 
make four kinds of folder, viz. ſolder of 
eight, where to ſeven parts of ſilver, there 
is one of brefs or copper; ſolder of fix, 
where only a ſixth part is copper; ſolder 
of four, aud folder of three. It is the mix- 
ture of copper in the folder that makes 
raiſed plate come always cheaper than 
flat. Ihe folder uſed by plumbers is 
made of two pounds of lead to one of 
block-tin. Its goodneſs is tried by melt- 
ing it and pouring a ſmall quantity upon 
a ſtone; for if good, there wiil ariſe 
little bright ſhining ſtars therein. The 
ſolder for copper is made like that of 
the plunthers, only with coppor and tin; 
for very nice works, inſtead of tin they 
ſometimes uſe a quantity of ſilver. Sol- 
der for tin is made of two thirds of tin 
and one of lead; but where the work is 
any thing delicate, as in organ pipes, 
where the juncture is fcarce diſcernable, 
it is made of one part biſmuth and three 
parts of pewter. 
SOLDERING, among mechanics, 


the joining and faſtening together two | 


pieces of the ſame metal, or of two dif- 
ferent merals, by the fufioa and appli- 
cation of ſome mctallic compoſition on 


the extremities of the metals to be joined. * 


Sce the laſt article. 
To ſolder upon ſilver, braſs or iron: 
take 


SUL 
four penny-weight 5 melt them together 
for loft folder, which runs toonett. take 
filver, five penny-weight ; copper, three 
penny-weight melt them tov-ther for 
hard ſolder. Beat the foid:r thin, and 
lay it on the place to be foldered, which 
muſt be firſt fitted and bound tegether 
with wire, as occaſion requires; then 
take borax in powder, and temper it like 
pap, and lay it upon the folder, letting it 
"dry ; then cover it with quick coals, 
and blow, and it will run immedia'ely ; 
take it preſently out of the fire, and it is 
done. It is to be obſerved, that if any 
thing is to be ſoldered in two places, 
which cannot well be don? at one time, 
ou muſt firſt folder with the harder fol- 
"der, and then with the ſoſt; for if it be 
firſt done with the foft, it will unſolder 
again before the other is ſoldered. Let it 
be obſeryed, that if you would not have 
our ſolder run about the piece that is to 
ſoldered, you mult rub ſuch places 
over with chalk. 
in the ſoldcring either of gold, ſilver, 
copper, and all the metals beſore- men- 
tioned, there is generally uſed borax in 
powder, and ſometimes roſin. As to 
iron, it is ſufficient that it be heated red- 
hot, and the two extremities thus ham- 
mered together, by which means they 
will become incorporated into one another. 
SOLDIER, a military man lifted to 
ſerve a prince or ſtate, in conſideration of 
a certain daily pay. The foldiers are 
properly the land forces of a kingdom or 
(tate; but in England it is againſt the 
antient law to keep an army of foldiers 
in time of peace. Where any ſoldier 
that is lawfully retained ſhall depart 


declared to be guilty of felony by 15 Hen, 
VI. c. 9. and every ſoldier who either 
cauſes a mutiny or deſerts the fervice, 
ſhall be puniſhed with death or other- 
wiſe, as a court martial ſhall think fit. 
Alſo perſons ſuſpected of deſertion, are 
to be apprehended by conſtables, who 
ſhall be allowed a reward of 29s, for 
every ſuch deſerter. By the 4 Geo. I. e. 
4. it is ordained, that no ſoldier ſhall be 
taken out of the ſervice by any proceſs at 
law, unleſs it be for ſome criminal mat - 
ter, or where the debt he owes amounts 
to 101. at the leaſt, of which affidavit is 
to be made, &c. Soldiers mult be quar- 
tcred in inns and alchouſes only, and not 
in private houſes, without the conſent of 
the owners, under certain penaltics : and 


take filver, ſue penny-wright ; brats, , 


from his colours without licence, he is 


where victuallers retuſe ſoldiers quartered | 


SOL 
on them. or conſtables receive any reward 
lor excuting their neglect, they forfcit a 
ſum not above 51. nor under 30 s. by 3 
Geo. II c. 2. A perſon inliſted for - 
foldier, within four days after, is to be 
carried bytere the next juſtice or chief 
magiſtrate cf a tewn, and is to declare 
his aſſent that he lifted voluntarily, &ec. 
but it he then diſſents thereto, on his re- 
turning the money received, and paying 
20S. he may be diſcharged. In caſe an 
ſubject of Great Britain or Ircland tba 
Liſt or enter himſelf, or procure any one 
to be enliſted a foldier to go beyond the 
ſeas, without. leave obtained from his 
majeſty, ſuch perſon ſhall be puniſhed as 
a f:lon by 8 and 9 Geo. II, There are 
acts annually made for puniſhing mutiny, 
&c. of ſoldiers, and falte muſtcrs, and for 
the better payment of the army and their 
quarters, &c. 

SOLE, in the manege, a nail or fort 
of horn under a horſe's foot, which is 
much more tender than the other horn 
that incompaſſed the foot, and by reaſon of 
its hardneſs is properly called the horn or 
hoof. A horſe's thoe ought to be ſo ſet 
upon the hoof as not to bear upon the 
ſole, for otherwiſe the ſole would be 
hurt, and not only make the horſe lame, 
but corrupt the fleſh that Teparates it 
from the coffin- bone. To take out the 
ſole, is to do it without touching the 
horn or the hoof; or if you take off the 
horn; you make a hoof-caſlt. 

SOLECISM, in grammar, a falſe man- 
ner of ſpcaking, contrary to the uſe of 
language and the rules of grammar, ei- 
ther in reſpect of declenſion, conjugation, 
or ſyntax. 

SOLEMN, ſomething performed with 
much pomp, ceremony, and expence : 
thus we ſay, ſolemn fealts, ſolemn fune- 
rals, ſolemn dirges, ſolemn games, &c. 

SOL FAING, in mulic, the naming 
and pronouncing of the ſeveral notes of a 
ſong, by the ſyllables ſol, fa, la, &c. in 
learning to ſing it. 

SOLID, in philoſophy, a body whoſe 
minute parts are connected together, ſo as 
not to give way, or flip from cach other 
upon the ſmalleſt impreſſion, 

In geometry, ſolid is the third ſpe- 
cies of maguitude, having three dimen- 
ſions, viz. length, breadth, and depth. 

A ſolid may be conceived to be formed 
by the revolution, or direct motion, of a 
ſuperfices, of any figure watever, and 
is always terminated or contained under 
one or more planes or ſurfaces, as a ſur- 
face is und r ne or more lines, 


Solids. 
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Solids are eommonly divided into re- 
Zular and irregular. The regular ſolids 
are thoſe terminated by regular and equal 
planes; and are onl fre in number, viz. 
the tetrahedon, which conſiſts of four 
equal triangles; the cube or hexahedron, 
of ſix equal ſquares ; the oftahedron, of 
eight equal triangles ; the dodecahedron, 
of twelve; and the icolihedron, of twenty 
cqual triangles. 

The irregular ſolids are almoſt infinite, 
comprchenaing all ſuch, as do not come 
under the definition of regular ſolids ; as 
the ſphere, cylinder, cone, parallelogram, 
priſm, parallelopiped, &e. 

S$@11D ANGLE, that formed by three 
or more planes meeting in a point, 
like the point of a diamond well cut. 

SOLID BASTION. See BASTION. 

SOLID NUMBERS, thoſe which ariſe 
from the multiplicat ion of a plane number, 
by any other whatſover; as 48 is a ſolid 
number made of {ix (which is plane) 
multiplied by three; or of nine multipli- 
cd by 23 

SoLro Proßtru, in mathematics, 
one which cannot be geometrically ſolved 
unlets by the interſettion of a circle and 
a conic ſection: or by the interſection of 
two other conic ſections, beſides the cir- 
cle. As to deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle 
on a given right line, whoſe angle at the 
baſe ſhall be triple to that at the vertix. 
This will help to inſcribe a regular hep- 
tagon in a given circle; and may be re- 
ſolved by the interſection of a parabola, 
and a ciicle. This problem alſo helps to 
inicribe a nonagon in a circle; and may 
be ſolved by the interſection of a para- 
bola, and an hyperbola between: its 
aſymptotes, viz. Io deſcribe an iſoſceles 
triangle, whoſe angle at the baſe (hall be 
4uadruple of that at the vertex. And 
ſuch a promblem as this hath four ſolu- 
tions, and no more; becauſe two conic 
fedtions can cut one another but in four 
points. 

Sounds, in anatomy, &c. denote the 
continent parts of the human body; be- 
ing a eongeries of pipes, or veſſels, which 
contain a liquor. Ihe ſolid parts of the 
body, though equally compoſed. of vet- 
ſels, are different with regard to their con- 
ſiſtence; ſome being hard, and others 
foft. The hard, as the bones and carti- 
lages, give firmneſs and attitude to the 
body, and ſuſtain the other parts: the 
ſoft parts either alone or together with 
the hard, ſerve to execute the animal 
ſundlons. The ſolids are commonly 


dirided into ſimilar or ſimple ; and dii- 
VoL. IV, 
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' ſimilar, compounded, or organic; The 


| limilar parts are the fibres, membranes, 
bones, cartilages, ligaments, muſcles, ten- 
dons, aponeuroſes, glands, arteries, veins, 
nerves, the ſecretory and excretory canals, 
and the common integuments. The dil- 
ſimilar are ſuch as are compoſed of the 
former, as the viſcera and other parts of 
the body, viz. the head, neck, thorax, 
abdomen, and extremities : every one of 
which is again ſubdivided into letfer 
portions. 

SOLIDITY, in phyſics, a property of 
matter or body, whereby it excludes 
every other body from that place which 
itſclf poſſeſſes. Among geometricians, 
the folidity of a body denotes the quan- 
tity or ſpace contained ia it, and is 
called alto its ſolid content. 

SOLIDITY, in architecture, is applied 
both to the conſiſtence of the ground 
whereon the foundation of a building is 
laid; and to a maſs of maſonry of ex- 
traordinary thickneſs, without any cavity 
therein. 

SOLILOQUY, a reaſon or diſcourſe 
which a man holds with himſelf. Pa- 


diſcourte by way of aulwer to a queltion 
that a man has propoſed to himſelf. So- 
liloquies are become very common on 
the modern ſtage, yet nothing can be 
more inartificial-or more unzatural than 
an actor's making long ſpecches to him- 
ſelf to convey his intentions, &c. to the 
audience. 

SOLITARY, ſomething retired, or in 
Private, remote from the company or 
commerce of others of the ſame ſpecies. 


of St. Peter of Alcantara, inſtituted in the 
year 1676, the deſign of which is to imi- 
tate the ſevere penitent life of that ſaint : 
thus they are to keep a continual ſilence, 
never to open their mouths to any body 
but them(clves ; employ their time wholly 
in ſpiritual exerciſes, and leave the tem- 
poral conc-rns to a number of maids, 
who have a pazticular ſuperior in a ſepa- 
ratc part of the monaſtery; they always 

bare-footed without ſandals; gird 
themſelves with a thick cord, and wear 
uo linen. 

SOLSTICE, in aſtronomy, that time 
wh-n the fun is in one of the ſolſtitial 
points; that is, when he is at his greateſt 
dliſtance from the equator, thus called, 
becauſe he then appears to ſtand (till, 
and not to change his ditiance from the 
equator for ſome time; an appearance 


owing to the obliquity of our ſphere, 
F-f and 


pias ſays, that ſoliloquy is properly a 


SOLITARIES, a denomination of nans 
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and which thoſe living under the equa- 
tor are ſtrangers to. "The ſolſtices are two 
in cach year, the ſtival or ſummer fol- 
{tice, and the hyemal or winter ſolſtice: 
the ſummer ſolſtice is when the fun ems 
to deſcribe the tropic of Cancer, which is 
no the 224 of June, when he makes the 
longeſt Gay : the winter ſolſtice is when 
the lun enters the firſt degree, or ſcems 
to deſcribe the tropic of Capricorn, which 
js on the 22d of December, when he 
makes the ſhorteſt day. "this is to be 
underllood as in our nothern hemiſphere ; 
ter in the ſouthern, the fun s entrance 
into Capricorn makes the ſummer 10!- 
tice, and that into Cancer the winter 
ſolſtice. The two points of the ectiptic, 
wherein the ſun's greateſt aſcent above 
the equator, and his deicent below it, arc 
terminated, are called the tolttitia! points: 
and a circle ſuppoſed to pas through the 
poles of the world and theſe points, is 
called the folſtitial colure. Ihe ſum- 
mer ſolſtitial point is in the beginning of 
the fir!t degree of Cancer, and is called 
the ade te ſummer point; and the 
winter ſolſtitial poiut in the beginning of 
the firſt degree of Capricorn, and is called 
the winter point. Theſe two points are 
diametrically oppoſite to each other. 

SoLVT Nr, the ſame with diſlolvent. 
See D1SSOLVENT. 

SOLUTION, in pharmacy, conſidered 
as an operation, is the commixing ſolid 
badics with fluids, in ſuch a manner that, 
commenſtruating, they ſhall be thereby 
alto converted to fluidity. and the whole 
rendered one equable ſimilar fluid. 

SOLUTION, in algebra and geome- 
try, the anſwering a queſtion, or the re- 
ſolving any problem propoſed. See A- 
gebra and CGeomenry. 

SHLUTION of Continuity, in ſurgery, 
the ſeparation of the natural coheſion of 
the ſolid parts of the body, by a wound. 

SOLULIVE, an appellation given to 
Iazmtive and looſening medicines. 

„ SOMERSETSHRF, one of the 
counties of England, bounded by the 
Rriſtol- channel, the river Severn, and 
Jlouc-ſterſhire on the north; by Wiir- 
ſhire on the eaſt ; by Dorſerſhire on the 
ſouth; and by Devonihice on the weſt. 
It js in length from eaft to welt above 
lt miles, and in bread:h from north 
to iouth about forty, It contains three 
bundred and eighty-tire parithes, thirty- 
five mark -t-fowns, eirhe of which ſend 
mcmbers to parlianmat, and there are 
two for the county. The ſoil is fruittul 
and in the low country produces plenty 


SON 


of corn, praſs, and apples, of which 


they make evder. In general, the coun- 
try is very vncven, and in ſome places 
there are bops that are impaſlable in the 
winter ſcaton. In many places there are 
rich mines, particularly about Mendip— 
hills and Bradficid-dou ns. In St. Vin- 
cent's rock, n-ar Briſtol, there is found a 
loft fort ot eryttal. now well known by 
the name of Þrittol ſtones, The princi- 
pal rivers are the vern, the Avon, the 
Parrct, the Frome, and the Ivel ; which 
abound in excellent bh. Among the 
towns there are three citics, namely, 
Bristol. Bath, and Wells. In peneral, 
this county is noted for its — * ma- 
nufactorv. 8 

SCMNAMBULI, in medicine, per- 
ſons who walk in their ſleep, otherwile 
called noctambuli. 

* SONNU'S, or Sr.EFp, one of the 
bleſſings to which the Pagans crected al- 
tars, was repreſented as the fon ot Ere- 
bus and Night, and the brother. of 
Death. Orpheus calls this deity the hap- 
py King of gods and men; and Ovid 
gives a very beautiful defcripton of his a- 
bode, and repreſents him dwelling in a 
deep cave in the country of the Cimme- 
rians. Into this cavern the fun nevcr 
ſhines; and a perpetual ſtillnets reigns, 
no noiie being heard but the {oft murmur 
cauſed by a branch of the river Lethe, 
whiely creeps over the pebbles, and in- 
vites to lep. At its entrance prow 
poppies and other ſoporiferous herbs. 
The drowſy god lies reclined on a bed 
ſiuffed with black plumes, the bed{tead 
is of ebony; the covering is alſo black, 
and his head furrounded by fantaſtic vi- 
ſions. The offspring of this god are very 
numerous, but tlic principal are Mor- 
pheus,. Phobiter, and Phantaſia. 

SON, an appellation given to a male 
chiſd, conlidercd in the relation he bears 
to his parents. 

SONATA. in muſic, a piece or com- 
poſition wholly performed with inſtru- 
ments; and which is, with regard to in- 
{[kruments, what the cantata is with te- 


| ſpeCt to voices, 


SONG, in poetry, a little compoſition 
conhiiting of hmple, caſy, natural verles, 
ſet to a tune, in order to be fung. 

SONG, in muſte, is applied, in gene— 
ral, to any nale pi-ce of mutic, Whether 
contrived for a voice or inftraments 

SONNA, a book of Mahomcian tra- 
ditions, wherein all the orthodox Muflul- 
men are required to belicve. 

SONNET, in poctry, a kind of com- 

4 potion 
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pd>ſitien properly contained in fourteen 
verſes, viz. two flanzas or meatures of 
four verſes cach, and two of three; the 
eight firſt yerl.s being all in two rhymes, 
Ihe ſonnet is of ltallian origin, and Pe- 
trarch is allowed to be the father of it, It 
js held the moſt difficult and artful of all 
poctical compoſitions, as requiring the ut. 
molt accuraey and cxaCtnets. It 1wto end 
with ſome pretty ingenious thought : the 
cloſe mult be particularly beautitul, or the 
ſonnet Is naught. | 

SOOT, a volatile matter, ariſing from 
wood, and other fucl, along with the 
ſmoke : or rather it is the {moke itſelf, 
fixed and gathered on the ſides of the 
chimney. _ | 

Wood-ſoot is of a ſhining black colour, 
a diſagrecable ſmell, and an acrid, bitter, 
and nauſeous talte ; its chief uſe, for me- 
dicinal purpoſes, being in hyſterical cales, 
in which it is ſometim:s exhibited in con- 
junction with the fetid gums. 'I he voſa- 
tile ſalt and ſpirit of foot are, when fut- 
ſiciently purified, not different in quality 
from thote of animal ſuhſtances, though 
ſome preſer them in nervous complaints, 
and particularly in epileptic cafes. The 
tinture of ſoot is made thus: take of 
wood-{oot, two ounces; of aflaſerida 
one ounce 3 and proof ſpirit, two pints : 
digeſt and train. It is good not only in 
hyttecical caſes, but allo in epilepkes, and 
othcr en rtous diforders, Svot makes an 4 
excellent manure tor cold lands that have 


bern over-run with mols ; but the foot of | 


ſca coals is better for this purpote than 
that of wood. The dycrs alſo make a 
conſiderable uſe of foot, for a dun co- 
lour, A 

Oil, or Sort, a title given to the 
emperor of Perla, importing as much as 
wi.c, lage, or philoſopher. 1 here is no 
prince in the world whole authority is 
more abſolute than that of the ſophi of 
Perſta, 

So pls M, in logic, &c. an argument 
whica carries much of the appearance of 
truth, and yet leads into error. 

SOPHIS I, a pcrion who frames foph- 
iſms: that is, uſes tubtle arguments, 
with intent to deceive thoſe he would per- 
ſuads or convince. The word is framed 
from the Greek, copic ne, an impoltor, or 
decciver. 

SOPHISTICATION, the adulterat- 
ing any thing with what is not good. This 
practice unhappily obtains too much 
among chemilts, and others, who make 
up -medicines for Gale; and, in many 


so 
as to prevent a diſcovery, even among 
perſons of the molt difcerning faculties. 

SOVORIFICS, medicines which have 
the faculty of procuring fleep. "The 
word is formed from the Latin, Sopor, 
lleep. 

SORITES, in rhetoric, a kind of ar- 
gument, wherein a number of proportions 
are gradually and minutely laid together, 
and ſomething inferred from the whole. 

SOVEREIGN, ſupreme ; the chicf 
and highe(t being, the Almighty, a term, 
in {trictaels, only applicable to God. 

SUV EREIGN, with regard to ſubjects, 
is applied to kings, and princes, who are 
ſupreme and independent, and whoſe au- 
tho:ity is bounded only by the laws of 
God, of nature, and the fundamcatal 
laws of the ate. 

SOUL, Anima, a ſpirit adapted to an 
organited body. Many of the philoſo- 
phers allow of two, and ſome of three 
kinds of fouls, viz. a rational foul, which 
they hold to be divine, and infuſed by 
the breath of God: irrational, or ſenli- 
tive. foul, which man has in common 
with brut-s, and which is formed out of 
the elements. "the philoſophers are not 
agreed as to the manner whercin the ſoul 
celides in the body. Some hold it equal- 
ly dittuſed throughout every part there» 
of. Others ſay it influences and acts on 
cvcry part of the kody, though it has its 
principal reſidence in ſome particular 
part, called the ſenfory, I his principal 
part, Des Cartes maintains, is the pincal 
gland of the brain, where all the nerves 
terminate, &c, 

Borri, a Milaneſe phyſician, in a l:tter 
to Bartholine, De Oritu Cerebri & Tu me- 
dica, allerts, that in the brain is found a 
certain very ſubtile fragrant juice, which 
is the principal feat or relidence of the 
reaſonable foul ; and adds, that the ſub- 
tilty and finenets of the ſoul depends on 
the temperature of this liquor, rather 
than on the ſtructure of the brain, 10 
which it is alually afcribed. This li- 
quor, we conc ive, mult be the fame 
with what is utnally called the nervous 
juice, or animal ſpirits; the conſticution 
of which is, duutleis, of great imports 


ance, with regard to the 1acultics of the 


zul. 

Mr. Locke didingniſhes two principal 
faculties or putters ot the ratioaul or hu- 
man ſoul, viz. percopiton ami willing. 

To thele, other philotophers add 
others, as ſenſation, liberty, memory, 
imagination, and habit. 


ealcs, the cheat is carried on tv artfully, | SOUND, a T of the foul 
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eommunicated by means of the ear; or 
the effect of a colliſion of bodies, and a 
tremulous motion conſequent thereon, 
communicated thence to the circumambi- 
ent fluid, and propagated through it to 
the organ of hearing. We know by the 
experiment of the bell in the exhauſted 
recciver, that found has a neceſſary de- 
pendance on the air; and if we reflect on 
the nature of the particles of a fonorous 
body. and thoſe of air, we ſhall find that 
ſound is nothing but the propagation of 
the tremors, and the vibrations of the 


former impreſſed on the latter, to the 


tympanum or drum of the ear, by the 
ation of whoſe membrane they are com- 
municated to the internal cavities of the 
ear, where the auditory nerve receives the 
impreſſion, and excites the ſenſation, in 
the common ſenſory, in the brain. For 
the parts of a ſonorous body being put in 
motion by percuſſion, vibrate forwards 
and backwards, throngh very ſmall ſpaces, 
by their elaſtic quality. In this action 
they afleQ the particles of air contiguous 
to them, and compel them, upon the 
firſt impulſe, to move forwards alſo; and 
theſe propel the next, and ſo on to a 
very conſiderable diſtance, according to 
the intenſity of the percuflive force. By 
this means, the particles of air are com- 
pre ſſed nearer together than in their natu- 
ral ſtate, But when the particles of the 
ſonorous body make the ſecond part of the 
vibration, by returning back again, the 
particles of air, alſo by their repulſive 
power, repcl each other toward their pro- 
per places, and thus again expand them- 
ſelves. Now, ſince motion, once gene- 
rated in elaſtic bodies, continues ſome 
time before it can be deſtroyed by the re- 
ſiſtance and counter- action of contiguous 
bodies, it follows, that the particles of 
the ſonorous body, and, conſequently, 
thoſe of the adjacent air, have, for ſome 
time, a reciprocal vibratory motion, by 
going ſorwards and backwards, through 
very ſmall ſpaces, in indefinitely ſmall 
particles of time; which motion gradual- 
ly deercaſes till it be totally deſtroyed. 
SouxD, ia mulic, a quality of the 
ſcreral.agirations of the air, conſidered fo 


that their diſpoſition, meaſure, &c, may 


produce mulic or harmony, 

SouND, in geography, a ſtreight, or 
inlet of the ſea, between two head-lands. 
Ihe famous ſtreight which joins the Ger- 
man ocean to the Baltic, is called, by 
way of eminence, the Sound. 

SOUND-BOARD, the principal part 
of an organ, and that which makes the | 
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whole machine play. The ſound- board, 
or ſummer, is a reſervoir into which” the 
wind, draun in by the bellows, is con- 
ducted by a port-vent, and hence dittri- 
buted into the pipes placed over the holes 
of th: upper part. The wind enters 
them by valves, which open by preſſing 
upon the ſtops or keys, after drawing the 
regiſters which prevent the air from go- 
ing into any of the other pipes, but thoſe 
it is required in. 

SOUNDING, in navigation, the act 
of trying the depth of the water, and the 
quality of the bottom, by a line and 
plummet, or other artifice. 

SOUR Land, in agriculture, a term 
uſed by the farmers to expreſs a cold, and 
ſomewhat wet clayey foil. | 

SOW, in the iron-works, the name of 
the block, or lamp of metal, they work 
at once in the iron-furnace. The ſize of 
theſe ſows of iron is very diſſerent, even 
from the ſame workmen, and the ſame 
furnace. Theſe farnaces having fand- 
{tone for their hearths and ſides, up to 
the height of a yard, and the reſt being 
made of brick, the hearth, by the force 
of the fire, is continually growing wider; 
{© that, if it at firſt contains as much me- 
tal as will make a ſow of fix or ſeven 
hundred weight, at laſt it will contain as 
much as will make a ſow of two thouſand 
weight. i 

SOWING. One very great article, in 
{owing to advantage, is to know exactly 
at what depth the ſecd may be planted, 
without danger of burying it. Seed is 
{aid to be buricd, when it is laid at a 
depth below what it is able to come up 
at. Ditlerent torts of ſecils come up at 
diff-rent depths, ſome fix inches, or 
more, and others will not bear to be bu- 
ried at more than half an inch. The 
way to come at an accurate knowledge of 
the depth at which every feed will come 
up beſt from the fowing, is by making 
pages in the following manner: ſaw oll 
twelve {ticks of about three inches diamc- 
ter, bore a hole in the end of each flick, 
and drive into each a taper pep ; let the 
peg in the firſt ſtick be half an inch long, 
the next an inch, and fo on, every pes 
being half an inch longer than the other, 
till the laſt is fix inches long: then in 
that fort of pround in which you intend 
to plant, make a row of twenty hols 
with the half-inch gage, put thercin 
twenty good ſeeds, cover them up, and 
then ſliek the page at the end of that row. 
Proceed in the ſame manner with the clc- 


* 


ven other gages, making the hoies in the 
lane 
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fame row all with the ſame gage, a 
ſticking it at the end of the row: when 
the ſeeds begin to appear, it will be cafy 
to ſee as what depth they come up beſt, | 
by obſerving the moſt flouriſhing row, 
and taking up the gage at the end, and 
ſeeing what is its length. 

* SPA, atown in the biſhopric of Liege, 
in Germany, famons for its mineral wa- 
ters. Thoſe of the Pouhon ſpring in Spa 
are preferred, by our chief phyſicians, to 
any others in or near the county of Liege. 
The contents of this water, by means of 
which it is able to do ſuch great things in 
many chronical cafes, are underſtood by 
the following experiments and obterva- 
tions. Firit, when the Spa water is car- | 
ried to any diſtant place, though ever ſo 
well ſtopped down, they always, after a 
time, will precipitate a ſmall quantity of 
a yellow ochreous earth. Secondly, if a 
fingle grain of galls be put into an ounce 
of Spa water, it tinges the whole with a 
beautiful purple; but if the water be 
heated before the gulls are put in, there 
will not be the leaſt change of colour pro- 
duced in it. Thirdty, mixed with milk, 
they do not coagulate it; but, when 
mixed with wine, they make a great e- 
bullition, and throw up a large quantity 
of air- bubbles with a peculiarly pleaſing 
tmell. Fourthly, the waters drank at 
the ſpring cauſe a fort of drankenneſs, 
but it does not laſt above a quarter of an 
hour. Fifthly, a ſmall phial, being fil- 
led up to a certain height with Spa weter, 
and afterwards exactly to the ſame height 
with pure diſtilled water, and weighed, 
when filled with each, in a nice balance, 
was found, when the Spa water was in it, 
to weigh three ounces, four drachms, and 
forty grains; and with the other, three 
ounces, four drachms, and forty-one 

grains: fo that the Spa water, notwith- 
itanding its mineral particles, is ſome- 
what lighter than the pureſt common 
water. S:xthly, and finally, a+ pint of 
the Spa water evaporated over a very 
gentle fire, leaves behind only a grain 
and a half of a white powder. Hence it 
appears, that the Spa waters are the light- 
elt and moſt ſabtile of all the mineral wa- 
ters; and the ſmall quantity of earth, and 
large portion of ſubtile mineral ſpirit the 
contain, beſpeak their poſſeſſing the mol 
e xalted virtuss of all the mineral waters, 
One very remarkable virtue of this water 
is, that it greatly relieves in all diſorders 
of the kidnies, ureters, and bladder, 
whether occaſioned by ſtone, grave, or 
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virtues. of the other mineral waters, and 
is of the greateſt ſervice in edulcoratin 
ſharp, and dividing viſcous humours, an 
removing all diſeaſes ariſing from theſe 
cauſes, by diſpoſing them to pals off by 
the proper emunctories. 

SPACE, is defined by Mr. Locke to 
be a ſimpl- idea which we attain both by 
our ſight and touch, the modes of whic 
are diſtance, capacity, extenſion, dura- 
tion, &c. 

Space, conſidered barely in length; be- 
tween two bodies, is the ſame idea which 
we have ef diſtance. If it be conſidered in 
length, breadth, and thickneſs, it is pro- 
perly called capacity; when conſidered 
between the extremities of matter which 
fills the capacity of ſpace, and ſomething 
ſolid, tangible, and moveable, it is then 
called extenſion ; fo that extenſion is an 


idea — a body, but ſpace, it is 


plain, may conceived without it. 
Each different diſtance is a different mo- 
dification of ſpace, and each idea of an 
diffcrent ſpace is a ſimple mode of this 
idea: ſuch are an inch, foot, yard, &c. 
which are the ideas of certain ſtate 
lengths, which men ſettle in their minds, 
for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of mea- 
furing. When theſe ideas are made fami- 
liar to mens thoughts, they can repeat 
them as often as they will, without join- 
ing to them the idea of body, and frame 
to themſelves the ideas of feet, yards, 
or fathoms, beyond the utmoſt bounds of 
all bodics, and by adding theſe ſtill one 
to another, enlarge their idea of fpace as 
much as they pleaſe. From this power 
of repeating any idea of diftance without 
ever coming to an end, we come by the 
idea of immenſity. Another modification 
of ſpace is taken from the relation of the 
termination of the parts of extenſion, or 
circumſcribed ſpace, amongſt themſelves ; 
and this is what we call figure. This the 
touch diſcovers in ſenſible bodies, whoſe 
extremitics come within our reach; and 
the eye takes both from bodies and colours, 
whote boundaries are within its view 
where obſerving how the extremities ter- 
minate, cither in ſtraight lines, which 
meet at diſcernible angles; or in crooked 
ones, wherein no angles can be perceiv- 
ed; by conſidering theſe as they relate to 
one another in all parts of the extremi- 
ties of any body or ſpace, it has that idea 
we call figure, which affords to the mind 
infinite variety. Another mode belong- 
ing to this head is, that of place. There 
is another mode of ſpace, the idea of 


ulcerations. It poſieſſes, belides, all the 


which we get from rhe fleeting and per- 
p*tually 
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petvally periſhing parts of ſucceſſion, 
which we call duration. f 

SPACE, in geometry, the area of any 
figure, or that which fills the interval or 
diſtance between the line that terminates 
it. 
SPACE, in mechanics, the line a 
moveable body, conſidered as a point; 
is conceived to deſcribe by its motion. 

SPADE, an inſtrument for digging 
vp the ground, the handle or ſhaft where- 
of is about three feet long ; the head is 
all of iron; the upper part being flat for 
the workman to ſet his foot on, to force 
it into the ground; the length of the 
head is about a foot or fifteen inches, and 
the breadth ſix or eight. 

* SPAIN, a conſiderable kingdom of 
Europe; bounded by the ſea on the 8. 
and N. on the W. by Portugal and the 
ocean, and on the N. E. by the Pyre- 
nean mountains, which ſ-parate it from 
France. The air is generally hot, which 
obliges the inhabitants to lic down after 
dinner, and lit up late at nights. It 
rains but very ſeldom, and fomctimes 
there is no cloud to be ſeen for months 
together. There are a great number of 
mountains, which are diſlinguiſhed in the 
maps by the name of $icrra, ſeveral of 
which are very high, and covered with 
ſaow ; and yet the valleys arc ſeldom 
rendered very cold thereby. No tra- 
vellers can ride any great way without 
paſſing one of theſe mountains, and 
therefore the inhabitants make uſe of 
mules, as being ſuter footed. Some 
parts will not bear wheat, and in others, 
the inhabitants are too idle to till the 
ground; for which reaſon it is not very 
plentiful. The wines of Spain arc gene- 
rally very good, but they are moſtly 
drauk in other countries, for the Spa- 
niards are not fond of tippling. The 
ſruits are very fine; they have apples, 
pears; cheſnuts, hazel-yuts, olives, ſigs, 
pomepranatcs. oranges, citrons, lemons, 
capers, and the like, They have falt 
enough for their own uſe, a few ſugar- 
canes, and ſome ſaſſron. In ſome of the 
mountains, are precious ſlones, marble, 
allum, ſulphur, and other minerals; in 
Biſcay particularly, the iron mines are 
inexhauſtible. There are few wild bealls 
in the foreſts, except bears, They have 
great numbers of ſheep, which yield the 
fineſt wool in Europe, and greatly valued 
in other countries, However, the Spa- 
niards have not many woollen manufac- 
tures, Ihe Spaniſh borſes are very good, 
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particularly thoſe os Andalulia and A 
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turias. Alfo in Andaluſia, there is a race 
of wild bulls, which they make uſe of in 
their -bull-fights, In Biſcay, there are 
little hogs; which the ladies are ſo fond 
of, that they carry them about like lap- 
dogs., The principal rivers are the Tajo, 
the Douro, or Ducro, the Guadiana, 
the Guidalquiver, and the Ebro; over 
which there are 700 bridges. The Spa- 
niards are very moderate in thar eating, 
and can make a meal of olives, a fallad, 
a little garlick, or a tew roots. They 
ſeldom invite their friends to dinner, 
and the women in general are very bad 
cooks, The men dine by themſclves, 
and their wives and children eat together. 
The general vice of the nation is pride 
and haughtineſs, and the very pcaſants 
keep genealogies of their families, like 
the Welch; tor this reaſon, they have 
gravity in their looks. and when they 
walk, This difpohtion renders them 
very indolent. The women ate geacrally 
very ciean, and very amorous; they have 
black cycs, flat boſoms, little feat, and 
wear long garments, When they make 
viſits, they fit on carpets, in the man- 
ner of taylors, as well as at home; which 
cuſtom they have derived from the 
Moors. They are greatly addicted to 
painting, and are kept very much at. 
home, through the jcalouſly of their but- 
bands. Neither men nor women often 
change the faſhion of their garments, 
and the men generally wear thor own 
hair, without powder, and long {words 
by their ſides. With regard to their 10+ 
ligion, they are the ſtricteſt HFapiiis in 
the world, and yet for fornication and 
impurity, they are the worſt nation in 
Europe. Spain is an abſolute monarchy, 
and in Madrid there are ſeveral couris ef 
juſtice, who determine all affairs that 
come beſore them; but they have cach 
their diſtinct province being cighe in all. 
There is alſo a privy council, called the 
Junto, compoſed of the King's tavourties, 
There are four viccroys in Spain ; 
namely, thoſe of Arragon, Navarre, 
Valencia, and Catalonia; fer the other 
provinces have only governors, The 
king has alſo five viceroys, and 55 go- 
vernors in America, who arc changed 
every five. years. The revenue of the 
king is almoſt immenſe, but there is no 
knowing exactly what it amounts to. 
Wüh regard to the church, there are 3 
archbiſhoprics, and 44 bilboprics, who 
have all large revenues, and the king di- 
poles of all ecclcfiattical offices. I he 
-laqupuition was eltabliſhed in 1477, and 

| there 
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there are now 14 tribunals, in as many 
different places. This Inquiſition was 
firſt deſigned againſt the Moors; but is 
now extended to ſ-ws and Heretics, 
thouph it is ſaid there are ſtill many of 
the former in high offices about the court, 
notwithſtanding all their vigilance. The 
wiid bulls, already mentioned, are a fort 
of buffaloes, and chiefly made uſe of at 
Madrid; though there. are bull-fights 
ſometimes at other places. The king, 
and all the court, arc preſent at thete 
fizhts, and all the fronts of the houſes 
- are adorned with tapeltry ; likewiſe the 
balconies are taken up by the principal 
ladies in the kingdom, who appear in 
their richeit habics and jewels, "Thoſe 
that enter the lifts with the bulls, are 
called Torreadores, and are all knights, 
armed with nothing but a lance, and 
cannot make nit of their ſwords, but 
when they are near the bulls; hen one 
of them falls, the populace run imme- 
diately, and cut him in pieces with 'their 
ſwords. Reſides the King's territories in 
Europe, he poſſoſſes the beſt part of 
America, and is maſter of many rich 
iſlands in the South Scas; aud particu- 
larly the Philippines, from whence they 
import the rich merchandizes of the Faſt- 
Indies. He alſo poſſeſſes ſeveral places 
in Africa, particularly Ceuta and Oran. 
The preſent king of Spain is Charles III. 
who is of the Bourbon family, and was 
formerly king of the Two Sicilies. i he 
heir to the crown is always called Prince 
of Aſtarias, 

SPAN, a meaſure taken from the 
ſpace between the thumb's end and the 
tip of the little finger, when both are 


ſtretched out. The ſpan is eſtimated at. 


nine inches. 

SPAR, in natural hiſtory, a ſhining 
ſtony ſubſtance, generally, though im- 
properly, ſuppoſed to he compound: d of 
cryſtal, incorporated with fom- mineral, 
carthy, ſtony, or metallic matter; fre- 
quently found in caves aad grottos, and 
in the clifts of rocks, lead mines, &c:; 

Spar is naturaliy p Hucid and is found 
in almoſt an infinite variety of torms; in 
ſome of which it retzms its tranſparency 
and purity, in others it is more or lets 
debaſed by an admixtare of earth, and 
grows, accordingly, leſs and leis clear, 
till, from the marbly hug of tome of thr 
modcrately debaſed kinds, it finks in 
ſome to a mere earthy appearance. The 
genuine and diſtinguiſhing characters of 
ſpar, in whatever form it occurs, arc 
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againſt a ſteel, it ferments very briſkly” 
with aqua fortis, and,when pure, is totally 
diſſolved by it, and is very readily cal- 
cined in a ſmall fire, Spars are defined 
to be foſſils not inflammable, nor ſoluble 
in water. When pure, pellucid and co- 
lourleſs, and emulating the appearance 
of cryſtal, but wanting its diſtinguiſhin 
characters; compoſed of plane and equa- 
ble plates, not flexile or elaſtic; not 
giving fire with (tecl, readily calcining in 
a mall fire, and fermenting violently 
with acids, and wholly ſoluble in them. 

SPARADRAP, in pharmacy, &ec. a 
ſort of cerecloth, called alſo tcla Gualte- 
ri, the form of which is directed as fol- 
lows : take of the diapalma plaifter, and 
diachylon with the gums, each one pound; 
ceruts, halt a pound; root of orris finely 
powdered, an ounce and a half. Mix 
theſe together, and whilſt they are jn fus 
hon, dip them in ſoft worn-out linen rags, 
fo that they may be covered with the 
plaiſter on cach ſide; then take them out, 
ſpread them, and let them dry; and 
ſmooth the ſurfaces with a knife or ſpatu- 
la. The principal uſe of theſe is for iſſues. 

SPARROW, in ornithology, a ſpecics 
of the fringilla. 

The cammon ſparrow is the brown 


fringilla, with a black throat and broun 


temples. It is larger than the linet, and 
the male is an erect and handſome bird; 
the head is large, the eyes ſmall, and the 
beak ſort; the wings are ſhort and the 
tail ſhort and forked 

7 he recd ſparrow, or the fringilla 
with a b'ack head, brown at the ſides, 
and with a white ring round the neck, 
and a mottled black and white breaſt, is 
a very beautitul and ſingular bird, of the 
ſize of the commen linnet; the head is 
{mall and depreſſed, the beak ſhort and 
black, and the eyes hazel; and in moit 
other particulars it correſponds with t 
common ſparrow. 

SPARROW-HAWK, in ornitholoęy, the 
yellow-legged falco with a white undula- 
tcd brea't, and a faſciated brown tail. 

SPASM, in medicine, a convultion. 

SPASMODIC, ſomething belonging 
to a ſpaſm or convulſion. 

SPATULA; or 'SPATHULA, an in- 


riss. 


{rument ofed by ſurgeons and apotheca- 
This inſtrument is made of differ- 
| ent ſhapes, according. to the various uſes 
of it. | 

SPAVIN, in the manege, a diſeaſe in 


in the ham occahiomng'a lamenefs. I here 


| 
| 
| 


thete ; it will not producy fire when {truck are two kinds of ſpavius, viz. the ox-ſpa- 
vin, 


horfes, being a ſwelling or ſtiſſne is uſualiy . 
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vin, which is a callous tumour at the bot- 


tom of the ham on the inlide, hard as a 
bone, and very painful; while it is yet 
recent, ſome only halt with it at the firſt 
coming out of the ſtable: the other, 
which is the dry ſpavin, is more calily 

recived by the horſe's raiſing one of his 
Find legs with a twitch higher than the 
other ; but ſometimes it is found on both 
Jegs. This kind, which ſome alſo call 
ſtring-halt, frequently degenerates into 
the ox-ſpavin, for which there is no re- 
medy but to apply the fire, and even this 
is not always {ucceſsful. 

There arc two other Kinds of ſpavin 
which have their ſeat in the hoof, viz. the 
blood-ſpavin, being a foft tumour which 

rows through the horſe's hoof, and is 
uſually full of blood; the other is the 
bone-ſpayin, being a cruſty ſubſtance 
growing on the infide of the hoof under 
the joint, | 

SPAYING, or SPAD1NG, the opera- 
tion of caſtrating the females of ſeveral 
Kinds of animals, as ſows, bitches, &c. to 
prevent any further conception, and pro- 
mote their fattcning. 

SPEAKER, of «be Houſe of Commons, a 
member of the houſe elected by a majority 
of the votes thereof, to act as a chairman 
or preſident, in putting queſtions, reading 
briefs or bills, Keeping order, reprimand- 
ing the refraftory, adjourning the houſe, 
&c. Sir Fletcher Norton is the preſent 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. 

The firſt thing done by the Commons, 
at the firſt meeting of a parliament, is to 
chooſe a ſpeaker, who is to be approved 
of by the king, and who, upon admiſſion, 
begs his majeſty, that the commons, dur- 
ing their ſitting, may have free acceſs to. 
his majeſty, freedom of ſpecch in their 
own houſe, and ſecurity from arreſts. 

The ſpeaker is not allowed to perſuade 
or diſſuade, in paſting a bill; but only to 
make a plain and ſhort narrative; nor to 
vote, unleſs the houſe is equally divided. 
The lord chancellor, or keeper, is uſuall 
ſpeaker of the houſe of lords. The ſpeak: : 
er of the convocation is called the prolo- 
Cutor. 

SPEAKING, the art or act of expreſ- 
ſing one's thoughts in articulate ſounds 
or words. 

SPECIAL, ſomething particular, or 
that has a peculiar deſtgvation, from the 
Latin, /pecies, in oppolition to general, of 

criuſs 

SPECIES, an idea which relates to 
me other more general one; or is com- 


| 


. 


priſed under a more univerſal diviſion of 
3 genus. The word is Latin, derived 
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from the ancient verb ſpect? to ſee. Epps 


cies is a mere term o 
ſame idea may be a ſpecies, when com- 
pared to another more general one; and 
a genus, with regard to a more particular 
one, Thus body is a genus, with regard 
to an animate and inanimate body; and 
a ſpecies with regard to ſubſtance, 
SPEC1es, in logic, one of the five 
words called by Porphyry unirerſalis. 
SPECIES, in optics, the image painted 
on the retina, by the rays of light reflects 


cd from the ſeveral points of the ſurface. 


of an cye. 

SPECIES, in rhetoric, a particular 
thing, contained under a more univerſal 
one. 

SPEC18s, in commerce, are the ſcveral 
pieces of gold, ſilver, copper, & e which 
having paſſed their full preparation and 
coinage, are current in public, 

SPeC1Es, in algebra, the characters or 
ſymbols made uſe of to repreſent quan- 
Lities, 

SPEC1Es, in pharmacy, denotes the 
ingredients of a compound medicine, as 
the diafcordium in a dry form, or only 
reduced powder. 

Change of SPECIES, a term made uſe 
of in huſbandry to expreſs an expedient 
the farmer oftcn has recourſe to, in order 
to procure good crops : this is the ſowing 
firſt one kind of plant, then another, 
and then a third, and fo on, upon the 
ſame land : by this means the moſt is 
made of the joil; and it is ſound, when 
it will no longer give a good crop of the 
firſt corn planted on it, it will (till give a 

ood one of ſome other ſpecies; and final» 

„of peaſe after all. After this laſt 

ange of ſpecies, it is found neceſſary, 
in the common method of huſbandry, to 
renew the land with fallowing and ma- 
nure in order to its producing any thing 
again. 


SPECIFIC, in philoſophy, that which 


is peculiar to any thing, and diſtinguiſhes 
it from all others. | 
SPECIF1C, in medicine, a remedy, 
whoſe virtue and effect is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to ſome certain diſeaſe, is adequate 
thereto, and exerts its whole force imme» 
diately thereon. 
SpPxCiFIC GrAvirrY, that by which 
one body is heavier than another of the 
the ſame dimenſion, and is always as the 
quantity of matter under that dimenſion. 
1 hus a cubical inch of iron is hcavie 
than a cuhibal inch of wood ; for the par- 
ticles which compoſe the iron being more; 
folid, and more cloſely compacted toge- 
ther; or, which is the ſame, having fewer 
intciſtices 


relation: and the 
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imterftices or vacuities between them, than 
thoſe of the wood ; there is actually more 
matter contained under the fame dimen- 
ſions in iron than wood; and, therefore, 
is ſaid to be ſpecifically heavier than 
wood 

SPECILLUM, or SPECULUM, an in- 

ſtrument uſed by ſargeons for ſearching 
and dilating wounds. 
_ SPECTACLES, in dioptrics, a ma- 
chine conſiſting of two lenſes, ſet in bl- 
ver, horn,-&c. to aſliſt the defecis of the 
organ of fight. 

Old people, and others who have flat 
eyes. uſe convex ſpectacles, which cauſe 
the rays of light to converge fo as to fall 
upon the retind : whereas myopes, or 
ſhort-ſighted perſons, uſe concave lenſes 
for ſpectacles, which cauling the rays to 
diverge, prevent their meeting before they 
reach the retina. The convexity or con- 
cavity of the glaſſes, ſaited to the different 
degrees of flatneſs or convexity of pco- 
ple's eyes, is beſt determined by trial; ob- 
ſerving only to ule thoſe glaſſes which are 
the leaſt convex or concave of any, that 
will fit the eye : for ſince they cannot be 
put quite cloſe to the che, the leſs ny 
glaſs is convex or concave the leſs it will 
magnify or diminiſh the pictures of objects 
upon the retina. 

Were there rio other uſe of diopirics, 
than that of ſpectacles for deſective eyes, 
the” advantage that mankind receives 
thereby is certainly inferior to no other 
whatever, that is not abſolately requiſite 
to the ſupport of life; for as the ſight is 
the moſt noble of all our ſenſes, turcly 
that inſtrument that relieves the eye when 

decayed, and fupplies their defects. ren- 
dering thera uſeful when otherwiſe almoſt 
uſcleſs, mult of courſe be e ſlec med of the 
greateſt advantage, 

The anticnts knew nothing of ſpec- 
tacles, the invention of wliich is ſaid to 
have been about the y+ar 1 320. 

SPECULARIS LAP IS, in natural 
hiſtory, a genus of talcs, Compoied of large 
plates viſibly ſeparates, and of extreme 
thinneſs; and each fiflile again ſeparated 
into a number of plates (till finer. 

SPECULATIVE, fomethipg relating 
to the theory of ſome art or ſcience, in 
contradiſtinction to praclical. 

SPECULUM, Mison, in optics, any 
© poliſhed body impervious to the rays of 
light; ſuch as water in wells and deep 
rivers, poliſhed metals, and glalles lined 
with mercury, or other opaque matter, 
popularly called Icoking-glats, 

Vo t. IV. 
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SPEECH, the art or act of expreſſing 
a perſon's thoughts by certain ſigus in- 
vented for that purpo'e. | 

SPEECH, in grammar, an aſſemblage 
of ſeveral words ranged in order. Gram- 
marians g-nerally make cight parts of 
tprech, i e eight kinds of words, gene- 
rally uſed in dijcourſe, viz. noun, pro- 
noun, verb, participle, adverb, prepoſi- 
tion, interjeftion and conjunction; cach 
of which ſee under its proper article. 

Others, particularly Engliſh grammari- 
ans, refer all words to four general heads 
or claſles, viz. 1. Such words as denote 
things ↄctualiy exiſting, or their proper- 
ties, which arc called nouns or names, as 
bouſe, tree, main, burſe, convenient, large, 
&e 2. Such words as expreſs aftign or 
paſſion, as I He , I am loved; and theſe 
are called verbs or affirmations. 3, Such 
words as denote the manner or way of 
doing or ſuffering, as feviftly, flrwly, &c. 
which are called adverbs. 4. Particles, 
or neh ſmall words as ſerve to connect 
others together, in ſorming a ſentence, as 
and, vo, also, before, after, &. | 

SP-LL, in general; denotes the ſame 
wi h charm or amulet. 

In the ſea- language, the word ſpell ſig- 
nifics to do any work for a ſhort time 
and then care it; therefore, a freſh ſpelt 
is when freſh men come to work; and ro 
give a ſpell, is to work in another's room. 

SPELLING, in grammar, that part of 
orthography which teaches the true man- 
ner of reſolving words into their ſyllables, 
Sec Orthograpby. 

SPI TER, in natvral hiſtory, the 
ſame with zinc. 

*SP#NSER, (Kon uno.) an Enęliſh 
port of the 16th century, was born at 
London, and edncated in Pembroke- hall, 


Cambridge, wheie he took the degree of 
1 Q * co 


maſter of arts in 15-6; but, at length 
{tanding for a fe!lowſhip without ſucceis, 
this di{appointment together with the nar- 
rownets of his circumttances, forced him 
from the univerſity; and ,we find: bim 
next taking vp his reſidence with ſome 
friends in the North, where he fell in love 
with his Rofalind, whom he fo finely ce- 
lebrates in his Paftorals, and of whoſe 
cruelty he has written ſuch pathetic com- 
plaints. The ſhepherd's Catendar, which 
is fo fall of his unproſperous paſſiou for 
Rofalind, wos the firſt of his works of any 
note, and this he addreſſed by a ſhort de- 
dication in verſe to Sir Philip Sidney, con- 
c:aling himſclf under the humble title of 
Immerito. Aſter he had laid ſome time 
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in the north, he was prevailcd upon by (amour, which we ſind ended in marriage, 


ſome lriends to quit his obſcurity, and 
come to London, that he might be in the 
way of promotion, The iirſt ſtep he 
made towards preferment was his ac- 
quaintance with dir Philip Sidney, who 
was then in the higheſt reputation tor his 
uit and polite accomplithmcnts. Though 
nuthing could have been more happy tor 
Mr, Spenſer than his being introdaced to 
court by ſir Philip, yet be did not imme- | 
diately reccive any great benefit from? it. 
He was indeed created poet laureat to Q.| 
Elizabeth, but for ſome time only wore a 
barren laurel, and poſſeſſed the place 
without the penſion. Ihe lord treaſurer 
Burleigh bad no taſte for Spenſer's merit, 
and is faid to have intercepted the queen's 
favour to him. Fuller, in his Worthies, 
obſcryes, that her majeſty upon Spenſer's 

reſenting ſome. poems to her, ordered 
— a gratuity of an hundred pounds ; 
but ? wy treaſurer objecting to it, ſaid þ 
with ſome ſcorn of the poet, What!“ 
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lamium; which no one could write d well 
as himſelf, ' Here he was vilited*by fir 
Walter Ralegh in his return from the 
Portugal expedition in 1589, who — 
ſuaded him to return to England, and iti- 
troduced him to the qucen; but in the 
Iriſh rebellion under the carl of Deſmond, 
our author was plundered and deprived 
of his eſtate, and ſeems to have ſpent the 


and gave occaſion to an excellent 145 


latter part of his life with much grief of 


heart, under the diſappointment of a 
broken fortune. He died in 1598, and 
was interred-in Weſtminſter-Abbey. Be- 
ſides his works already mentioned, he 
wrote a Poem called Mather Hubberd's 
Tale, Hymns, Daphnaida, and Elegics. 


on Sir Philip Sidney. He wrote likewiſe 
nine Comedies, in imitation of the ad- 


mired Arioſto; which are infcribed with 

the names of the Nine Muſes, but ate 

unhappily loſt. | N 
SPERMA-CETI, in pharmacy, a 


« all this ſor a ſong?” To which the | white flaky ſubſtanee. prepared from the 


queen replied, Then give him what is 
reaſon. . Spenſer waited for ſome time, 
but had the mortification to find himſelf 
diſappointed of the queen's bounty. Up- 
on this he took a proper oppertunity to 
preſent a paper to her majelty, in the 
manner of à petition, in which he re- 
minded her of the order ſhe had given in 
the following lines : 
1 was promis'd on a time, 
_ To have reaſon for my rhyme; 
From that time unto this ſcaſon, 
I received nor rhime nor reaſon. - 
This paper had, however, the deſired ef- 
fect, for the queen reproved the treafurer, 
and immediately directed the payment of 
the hundred pounds ſhe bad at firſt or- 
dered.' | bat 23 
We find Spenſer, ſome time after his 
appearance at court, in conſiderable eſteem 
with the moſt eminent men of that time. 
In 1579, he was ſent abroad by the carl 
of- Leiceſter,- but in- what ſervice he was 
employed is ancertam, He was afterwards 
recommended as ſecretary to the lord 
Grey of Wilton, on that nobleman's be- 
ing appointed lord deputy of Ir land; and 
he wasat length r:warded by a grant from 
queen. Elizabeth of three thouſand acres 
of land in the county of Cork. 
ln this xetirement he finiſhed his Fairy 
Queen, and here he was a more ſucceſsſul 


oil of a ſpecies of whale, called by ichth 
ologiſts catodon, beeauſe it has teeth only 
in the under jaw. The iynorance of the - 
people who firſt uſed this medicine, gave 
it a name which ſeemed to expreſs its be- 
ing the ſemen of the whale; but it is, in 
reality, no more than a preparation of the 
oil with which that fiſh abounds. 


Sperma-cett is a. fine, bright, white, 


and ſemi-pellucid ſubſtance, compoſed of 
a ſine furturaceous ſubſtance, formed into 
oblong flakes, very light, ſoft, and unc- 
tuous to the toueh, inflammable, ſoluble 
in oil, but not in watery menſtrua: of- 
ſcarce any ſmell, when freſh and fine, and 
of a ſoft, agreeable, and unctuous taſte. 
t he largeſt, firmeſt, and whiteſt flakes of 
it are to be choſen. It-is liable to become 
rancid and yellowiſh in keeping, and the 
ſmaller fragments contract this bad qua- 
lity ſooner than the larger. n 
The firſt inowleipe the world ſeems to 
have had of ſperma-eeti, was the finding 
it ſwimming on the ſurface of the water 
in the northern ſeas: and we ate not to 
wonder that people who knew no more of 
its origin than what they were informet' 
of by thoſe who found it ſo fleatithp on 
the ſea, referred it to the miner claſs, 
ſuppobing it to be bitumen fotmed in the 


bowels of the earth, and thrown up from 
the bottom of the ocean, as Mas the opi- 


lover than when he courted his Roſa lind. nion of Schroder, and others of his tie | 
for the collection of his ſonners are a kind — cc _ — — . 
t hi of the progreis of a new| that t of a peculiar ſpecies — 
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afforded 2 fatty ſubſtance, which, when 
boiled, and properly prepared, was ana- 
logous to this. And hence it was ſoon 
deduced, that the maſles of it firſt found 
were of the ſame origin; that they had 
been, formerly, an oily matter in this fith, 
which, getting looſe on the periihing of 
the dead carcaic, or by any other means, 
had been waſhed and bleached by the ſalt 
water, and the ſan, into the form in 
which it was then found. The opinion 
of its being the ſperm or ſemen of the 
whale, was abopt as early as the firſt diſ- 
covery that it belonged to that animal, 
and icems to have been formed merely 
on account of its whiteneſs. 


| The ſpecies of whale from the head of 


which ſperma=ceti was fir(t prepared, and 
to which it was long thought to be pecu- 
liar, is of the number of thoſe ranged in 
a peculiar genus by Artedi, under the 
name of catodon from their having tecth 
in their under jaw. He has diſtinguiſhed 
this ſpecies by the name of catodon fiſtula 
ip cervice, the toothed. whale, with a pipe 
or apening for the diſcharge of water in 
its neck, See Whale,  * 

The ſperma-ceti.of the ſhops was firlt 
made from the head of this ſiſh ; the oil 
aden rom its brain, and the diploe 
of the cranium, furniſhing all that we had 
- of it ; and hence the conſiderable price it 
was long kept at. It was ſome time after 
found out, however, that any whale-oil 
would do as well as this, which occaſioned 
the; price to fall conſiderably. At pre- 
ſent it is made in England from whales 
oil of any kind, the ſettlings of our oil- 
men's. larger veſſels particularly, which 
a, ae with ,a lixiviuaa of German 
pot-aſh, or .pearl-aſhes, till white and 
ficm.;; and after ſeverel other. meltings, 
and a thoraugh ſeparation of what ſaline 

rticles might have got into the matter, 
it is, when cold, cut out with knives into 


an flakes, we ſee it in. The proceſs is 


„hut it requires care, and a nice in- 
ſpection towards the end: if not enough 
| oiled, it is apt to turn yellow, and ſoon 
grow rancid. 

Sperma ceti is, therefore, oil of the ani- 
mal Kind, rendered very ſweet, and fit 
for W uſe. Its virtues are —__—_— 
and. pectoral. ;; it is in coughs, and 
other diſorders of —— ; — excel - 
lent, in external- applications, ſuch as 
liniments, and the like : it readily dif- 
ſolves in oil, or other fatty ſubſtances, 
for. che latter purpoſes ; and for. the for- 
mer, it blends with the yolk of an egg, 


and after that mixture with un aque- 


| Wo 4 
2 fluid, and makes a pleaſant emul- 


on. 
SPERMATIC, in anatomy, ſome- 
thing belonging to the ſperm or feed. 
The ſpermatic veſſels, called alſo vaſa- 
præ parantia, are certain veſſels appointed 
for bringing the blood to the teſticles, 
&c. to he ſecreted and prepared into ſeed, 
and for carrying back again the blood 
remaining after the ſecretion is effected. 
SPERMATOCELE, in medicine and 
ſurgery, a kind of rupture occaſioned 
a diſtention of the ſeminal veſſels, where- 
by they are let fall into the ſcrotum, 
SPHACELUS, in ſurgery and medi- 
cine, a total corrrupt ion or mortification 
of any part, occaſioned by an intercep- 
tion of the blood and ſpirits. Sphacelus 
is diſtinguiſhed from a gangrene, which 
is only a mortification begun; and; as it 
were, the road to a ſphacelus. 5 
SPHENODvALSVrusx, in anato- 
my, a ſuture thus called from its encom- 
paſſing the os ſphenoides, which it ſepa- 
rates trom the os frontis, the os petroſum, 
and the os oceipitis. 
SPHENOIDES, or Os Cxver- 
ForME, in anatomy. the ſeventh bone 
of the cranium or ſkull. REEL 
SPHENOPHARYNGZUS,' in ana- 
tomy; 2 pair of mulcles, called alſo the 
pterygopharinæus. | | 
SPHENOSTAPHYLINUS, in antoa- 
my, a muſcle of the larynx. © It deſcends 
from a round fleſhy origination, near the 
root of a proceſs of the os ſphenoides, and 


from thence runs obliquely to the uvulk, 


and is inſerted into the hinder and upper 
part, where it joins its partner. It ſerves 
to draw the uvula upwards and back- 
wards, and hinders the maſticated ali- 


ment from paſſing into the foramina 


narium, in deꝑlutition. 

SPHERE, in geometry, à ſolid body 
contained under one ſingle ſurface, and 
having a point in the middle called the 
center, whence all lines drawn to the fur- 
face are equal. | 

Armillary SPHERE. Sce ARM 
LARY Spbere. 

SPHERE of ativity of a Body, that de- 
terminate ſpace or extent, to which, and 
no farther, the efluvia continually em- 
mitted from that body, reach ; and where 
they operate, according to their nature. 
See POWER. 

+ SPHERICAL Axor, TRIANGLE, 
and TRIGONOMETRY. See Ange, 
Triangle, and Trigonometry. 

SPHERICS, that part of geometry 

which treats of the poſition and menſnra- 
G g3 tion 
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tion of arches of circles, deſcrived on the 


Surſacc of a ſphere. 
SPHEROID, in geometry, a ſolid 

enerated by the entire revo.ution of a 
Fe nils about its axis. When the ſi— 

ure is gerate d by the r-yo tion of the 
Kmi-elliplis about its troan{verte or orcater 
axis. it is called a prolate or oblong ſphe- 
roid; and when genstated by ther volu— 
tion of a ſ-mi-cllip's about its conjugate 
or Ieft' r diameter, jt is calc an-oblate 
ſpheroid. Every ſypheroid is equal to tuo 

ird of its efrenmicriving cyindcr. 
" SPHATINCTYFR, in anatoiny, a term 
applied to a kind of circular muicies, or 
„u- cles in form of rings. which ſerve to 
c'of: and draw up i-yerat offices of the 
body. and prevent the (x*ctetion of the 
contents of the ſphindter vehcr. See 
the articl* þ6/adtry; 
* SP{MINY, in ſculpture, &. a fienre or 
repreſentation of 3 mo+ {he that name, 
fam-d among the anc ng. now Poly 
ied as an orgament in Harten, tete, 
fe It is reprented with thee lad and 
Urraſts of a woman, the wings of a bird, 
the claws of a lian, ond the well ot tlie 
b ly like a don It is frnnofeed to hace 
been eng ud c. d by Teyption, and fent by 
Juno to be revenged un the Thebans. 
is oflice, they fav, was to propofe dark 
en fmourical au ions 16 all patters by; 
and if they did not vive the exphication 
th-weod, to doyomr ihe. It mage herd 
mages, as the flory yore, on a mountain 
"Thib:s, und could at by any 
m4 drtttoged, min alter Gedipus 
had tolyed the tollen 2 riddle. 9 What 
animal is it that in the motning walks 
on four legs, at noon on two, and at 
night o the?“ The auſwer was, 
« Man.“ 

Among the Tpyptians, the ſphinx 
vis the ſymbol ©; religion, on account 
„t the obſcurity of its myſteries : and on 
the ame account the Romans placed a 
„hing in the porch of their temples. 

" SPICA VINCI „a (lar of the firſt 
r-aonitude, in the conſtellation Virgo. 
e place is in the more ſfontherly hand. 
It: longitude, according to Mr. Flam- 
.d, is 299 31 22 ; its latitude, 29 1” 
30 ſouth. 
\ SPICF, any kind of aromatic drug 
that has hot and pungent qualities: ſuch 
ate pepper, nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon, 
cloves, &. A 
dome alſo apply the word to divers 
her medicinal drugs brought from the 
*%4(t : as ſeuna, caſſia, trankincenſe, &c. 
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SPIDER, in 200:ogy, the name of a 
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, well known inſet, of which we haye 


a great number of ſpecies. The ſpider 
altords to the fapucious obſerver, as 
well without as with the afliftance of 
glaſies, many extremely curious parti. 
cu ars. As the fly, which is the ſpider's 
natural prey, is an animal cxtremcly 
cautious and nimble, and uſuilly comes 
from above, it was neceſſaty the ſpider 
lhou'e be furniſhed with a quick Fghi, and 
an ability of looking upwards, forwards, 
and fideways, at the fame time; and the 
miccolcope ſhews, that the number, 
ſtructure, and diſpoſition of its eyes, ate 
wonderfully adapted to the ſerving all 
theſe purpoſes, 

Molt tpidcrs have cight . two on 


the top of the head or body, fer there 


is no diviſion between them, the ſpider 
having no neck ; theſe look directly up- 
wards : there are two more in front, 
placed a little below theſe, and diſcover- 
ing all that paſſes forwards, and on each 
ſide: a couple more, one whereof points 
ſideways forwards; and the other ſide u ays 
backward; fo that it can ſee almoſt 
quite round it. All Kinds of ſpiders 
have not, however, this exact proviſion ; 
tor in ſome we find ten, and in others 
only ſix, or four. The cyes of the ſpi- 
der ate not pr arled; and the ficld-ipiders, 
or long legs, have no more than two 
eyes. Whatever be the number of the 
ſpider's eycs, they are however all im- 
moveable ard tranffarent, and arc ſitu— 
ated in a mo curious manner, The beft 
way of viewing them with the microſcope, 
is to cut off the legs and tail, and lcave 
only the head for examinatiov. All 
ſpiders have eight legs, which they em- 
ploy in walking; and two ſhorter, 
called arms, which. they uſe in ſcizing 
their prey. All the legs are thickly be- 
ſet with hairs ; each has fix joints, and 
ends with two hooked claws, which are 
ſerrated on their inſide; by means of 
theſe teeth, or jags in their claws, they 
ſeize very faſt hold of any thing, and be- 
hind theſe there is a fort of fpur, which is 
perfectly ſmooth. * Beſides theſe, nature 
has allctted this creature, for the ſeizing 
its prey, a pair of tharp crooked claws, 
or forceps, in the forepart of its head. 
Theſe ſtand horizontally, and, when not 
exerted for uſe, are concealed in two cafes 
contrived for their reception, in which 
they fold like a claſp-knife, and there lie 
between two rows of tecth, which are 
like wiſe employed to hold faſt the prey. 
Each of theſe claws, or pincers, has a 
ſmall flic ncar its point, according to 

Lew- 
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Lewenhoeck, like that in a viper's tooth, 
through which he ſuppoſes that a poiio- 
nous juice is, in like manner, thrown 
out. But ,Dr. Mead, in his Eſſay on 
Poiſons, diſſents wholly from this opinion, 
haxing never been able, on repeated ex- 
aminstions, to diſrover any ſuch opening, 
not even in the claws of the great Ame- 
rican ſpider; which, being above fifty 
tiracs bigger than any of the European 
ſpiders. would more calily have diſcoverd 
this pening, if nature had allotted any 
to this part of che animal. Beſides, re- 
peatcd obſervations allo convinced him 
that no hiug dropped out of the claws, 
which were always dry, while the ſpi- 
der bit any thing, but that a ſhort white 
probo'cis was, at the fame inſtant, thruſt 
out of the mouth, which inſtilled a liquor 
into the wound, And the ſame autor 
obſerves, that the quantity of liquor, 
emittcd by our common ſpiders when 
they kill their prey, is vitibly fo grcat, 
42 a wounding weapons fo minute, 
that they contain but a very inconhder- 
able portion thereof, if it were to be dit- 
charged that way. Bater's Micreſcope. 
Spiders frequently caſt their ſkins, 
which may be found in their webs per- 
fectly dry and tranſparent; and from 
ſuch ſkins the forceps, or claws, for they 
are always ſhed with the ſkivs, may 
eaſier be ſeparated, and examined with 
much greater exactneſs, than in the com- 
mon tpider white living. he fpider's 
manner of weaving its web is very won- 
derful. The creature has five little 
teats; or nipples, ncar the cxtremity of 
the tail; from theſe there 'procceeds a 
gummy liquor, which adheres to every 
thing it is preſſed againſt, and, being 
drawn opt, hardens inftantly in the 
air, and becomes a ſtring, or thread, 
ſtrong enough, to bear five or ſix times 
the weight of the ſpider's body. This 
thread is compoſed of ſeveral finer ones, 
which are drawn out ſeparately, but unite 
together at two or three hairs breadth diſ- 
tance from the creature's body, "Theſe 
threads are finer or coarſer, according to 
the bigneſs of the ſpider that ſpins them. 
Mr. Lewenhozck has compured, that a 
hundred of the fingle threads of a full 
rown ſpider are not equal to the dia- 
meter of the hair of his beard ; and con- 
ſequently, if the threads and hair be 
both round, ten thoutand ſuch threads 
are not bigger than ſuch a hair. He 
calculates father, that, when young ſpi- 
ders firſt begin to {pin, four hundred of 


them arc nt larger wan one which is of 


SPI 


full growth : allowing which, four mil- 
lions of a young ſpiders's threads arc 
not ſo big as the ſingle hair of a man's 
beard. 

The eggs of ſome ſpiders are a very 
pleaſing microſcopic object; they ate 
round at one end, and flattiſh at the 
other, with a depreſſion in the center ot 
the flattiſh end, and a yellowiſh circle 
round it. The, colour of theſe eggs is 
a pearly or bluciſh white, and when the 
young ſpiders hatch, they come out in 
their pertect form, and run about very 
nimbly. "he temale ſpider depoſits her 
eggs, to the number of five or fix hun- 
died, in a bag compoſed of ber own web, 
which the either carries under her belly, 
or hidcs in ſome very ſafe receſs. Pb, 
Tron). NS 272. 

SPIEL, in the glaſs-trade, an iron 
inſtrument, hooked at the end and point- 
ed, with which the workmen take the 
metal up out of the melting-pots, for 
proofs or clays, to ſee whether it be fit 
tor work. 

SPIKE, or O of SPIK x, a name given 
to an eflential oil diſtilled from laven- 
der, and much uſed by the varniſh-makers, 
and the painters in enamel, and of ſome 
ule in medicine, It is brought from Pro- 
vence, an other. parts of France, where 
the lavender is called aſpie, and thence 
came the name of oil of ſpike, This 
oil, when in perfection, is very limpid; 
of a pleaſant yellowiſh colour; very fra- 
grant; poſſeſſing, in an eminent degree, 
the peculiar ſmell general ly admired in 
the flowers. In — A it is uled, both 
externally and internally, in paralytic 
and lethargic complaints, rheumatic 
pains, and debilities of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem. The doſe is from one drop to tve 
or {ix ; but our artificcrs, in their var- 
niſhes, uſe more of this oil than the 
apothecaries do: and wanting it at a 
cheap rate, they have taught the druggiſts, 
who uſed to import and fell it to them, 
ſo many ways of adulterating it, that at 
preſent it is ſcarce any where to be met 
with genuine: and ſo coarſe an ingredient 
as common oil of turpentine is uſed as 
the baſis of all the counterfeits : they alſo 
ſometimes adulterate it with ſpirit of 
wine. But both theſe cheats are caſily 
diſcovered : that mixed with fpirit of 
wine may be known by only mixing the 
whole with water, in which caſe the 
water, uniting with the ſpirit, leaves the 
oil at the top alone; that mixed with oil 
of turpentine, is diſcovered by burning a 
ſpoouful of it; for the genuine oil of 

- ſpike: 
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fpike burns with a clear flame and with- are to be ſpun dry, and do not need 


out {moke, and its ſmell, while burning, 
is very fragrant ;z whereas, when there is 
oil of turpentine mixed, it burns more 
fvriouſly, emits a thick ſmoke, and is 
of a very bad ſmell. This oil is diſ- 
tilicd from the ſmaller ſpea:s of lavender, 
in the common way, by the alcmbic. 
Sce Lovandula. | 

SPINA B1F1DA, in anatomy, a part- 
ing of the ſpinel, procaſles into two rows : 
the exiſt-ace of ſuch a calc is doubted, 
der Spine. 

Srixa VENTO54, in ſurgery and 
medieiuc, that ſpeci-s of corruption of the 
bones which takes its riſe in the internal 
parts, and by degrees enlarges the bone, 
aud raiſes it into a_ tumour, and which, 
when it happens to children, is termed 
by Seyerinus, and many others, pæ- 
dart hrocaces. | 

SPINACIIIA, or SIS AC IA, Ser- 
* ACH, or SPINNAGE, iubotanp, a genus 
of plants ; it hath an apctalous flower, 
conliſting of pony ſtamina included in 
the flower cup, uhich are produced in 


ſpikes upon the male plants, which are 
barren; but the embryocs are produced; 


from the wings of the leaves on the ſemale 
plants, which afterwards becomes a round- 
1h or angular feed, which in ſome ſorts 
has thorns adhering toit. 


: 


SPINALIS, in anatomy, the names of 


ſeveral muſcles, &c, of the ſpine, but. 


more particularly that of a muſcle on the 
ſide of the neck, arifing from the five ſu- 
perior proceſſes of the vertebræ of the 
thorax, and the inferior of the neck; and 
which in its aſcent, becoming more 
fle ſny, is inſerted into the inferior part of 
the vertebræ of the neck laterally, - I: 
ſcrves to draw the neck backwards. 
SPINE, Spx4nA-Doksr, in anatomy, 
thc bony column reaching from the head 
down to the anus; being the ſeries or af- 
1cmblage of vertebræ which ſuſtain the 
re{t of the body, contain the ſpinal mar- 
row, and to which the ribs are connected 
SPINET, or SIN NT, a muſical in- 
Nruwent ranked in the fecond or third 
place among the harmonious inſtruments 
of the ſame nature with rhe harpſicord. 
SPINNING, in commerce, the act or 
art of reducing ſilk, flax, hemp, wool, 
hair, or other matters, into thread. Spin- 
_— is either performed on the whecl, 
with a diſtaff and ſpindle, or with other 
machines proper for the ſeveral kinds of 
working. Hemp, flax, nettle-thread, 
and the Ike vegetable matters, are to be 
wettcd in pinning ; ſilks, wools, &c. 


| 
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ter; but there is a way of ſpinuing fi 


it comes off the caſes or balls, where. hut 


and even boiling water is to be uſed, .- 
SPINOSISM, the doctrine of Spi- 
noſa; ot atheiſm and pantheiſm, pro- 
poſed after the manner of Spinoſa. Be- 
nelict Spinoza, or Efpinoza, was a man 
well known in Holland. He was born a 
Jew at Amſterdam, but did not make 
profeſſion of any religion, either the 
Jewiſh or Chriſtian.— He compoſed ſc- 
veral books in Latin; the molt celchrated 
whereof is his Tractatus Theologico-Po- 
liricns, wherein he cndeavours to .over- 
tern the foundation of all religion: the 
book, accordingly, was candemned by a 
public decree of the ſtates ; though it kus 
ſince been fold publicly, and even re- 
printed, both in Latin and . in 
that country, and lately in Engliſh «x 
London. Spinoza, here, inſinuates, that 
all religions are only political envines, 
calculated for the public good; to render 
the people obedient to magiſtrates, and 
to make them practiſe virtue and mora-- 
liry. He docs not here lay down his no- 
tion of the Deity openly, but contents 
himſelf with ſuggeftin 1 
Ethics, * among his poſthumous 
works, 
maintaining, that God is not, as ue 


it — In his 


e is more open and expteſs; 


imagine him, an infmite, intelligent, 
happy, and perfect being; nor any thing, 
but that natural virtue, or faculty, which 
is diſſuſed throughout all creatures. Spi- 
noza, in his Tractatus above mentioned, 
is very full on the fubject of the authors 


of the ſcriptures; and endeavours, to 
ſhew, that the Pentateuch is nat the 


work of Moſes, cortrary to the common 


opinion, both of the Jews and Chriſtians. 


1 
j 
1 


He has alſo his particular ſentiments, as: 
to the authors of the other books. —This-: 


part of the work has been anſwered by 


and by M. Simon in his Hiſt. Crit. du Vieux 
Teſt. 
liſm, or pantheiſm, or hylotheiſm,. as it 
is ſometimes called, that is, of the dogma. 


which allows of no other God but na- 


5 7 
* 


M. Huet, in his Demonſtratio Evangelica, 


Spinoſiſm is a ſpecies. of natura- 


3 
Bs 


— 
us 


ture, or the univerſe; and, therefore, 
makes matter to be God. Accordingly,  . 
Buddeus, in a diſſertation De Spinoziſmo 
ante Spinozam, proves at large, that 


Spinoza's doctrine of. God and the world- - 


is far from being his own invention, but 
that it had been held by many philoſo- 


phers of different ſccts, both among the 


Chuldeans and Greeks. It is certain, 


the opinion of the Stoics, and thoſe who 
held 


SPI 
held an anima mundi, was not far from 


eh eee Cato diſcourſing 


Ehre Pt Jed tif terra, & air, 
Et calum, & wirtus ? ſupercs guid guæri- 
1d mus ultra! © 


Jupiter oft quodeung ; vides, guoeung ; mo- 
0 +» © LUC. PHARS. /ib. ix. v. $78. 


The chief articles of Spinoza's ſyſtem 
arc reducible to theſe > that there is but 
one fubſtance in nature ; and that this 
enly ſubſtance is endued with an infinite 
number of attributes, amongwhich are ex- 
tenſion and cogitation. That all the bodies 
in the univeric are modifications of this 
ſubſtance conſidered as it is extended; and 
that all the ſouls of men are modifications 
of the ſame. ſubſtance, conſidered as cogi- 
tative. That God is a neceſſary and in- 
finitely perfect being, and is the cauſe 
of all things that exiſt, but is not a dif- 
ferent being from them. That there is 
but one being and one nature; and that 
this nature produces, within itſelf, by 
an immanent act, all thoſe which we call 
creatures. And that this being is at the 
ſame time both agent and patient, ef- 
ficient cauſe and ſubject; but that he 
produces nothing but mcdifications of 
himſelf. Thus is the Deity made the ſole 
agent as well as patient in all evil, both 
phyſical and moral; that called malum 
pane, as well as malum culpe ; a doc- 
trine fraught with more impieties than all 
the heathen poets have publiſhed con- 
— their Jupiter, Venus, Bacchus, 

c. 

Several have undertaken to reſute Spi- 
noza's doctrine, particularly the learned 
Dr. Clarke; we alſo have an examina- 
tion of Spinoſiſm, and Mr. Bayle's ob- 
jections againſt this ſyſtem, by Monſ. de 
Jariget, in the Mem. de I Acad. de Ber- 

in. Wolfius has alſo given a refutation 
of Spinoza, in his Theol. Nat. Part 2, 

SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line 
of the circular kind, which, in its pro- 
grcls, recedes from ics center, 

SPIRAL, in architecture and ſculp- 
ture, implies a curve that aſcends, wind- 
ing about a cone or ſpire, ſo as all the 
points thereof continually approach the 
axis. It is diſtinguiſhed from the helix 
by irs winding around a cone; whereas 
the helix winds in the ſame manner 
around a cylinder. 
Proportional SP1RALS, ſuch ſpiral lines 
as the rhumb lincs on the terreſtrial 
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globe, which, becauſe they make equal 
angl-s with every meridian, miſt alſo 
make equai angles with the meridians 
in the ſtercographic projection on the 
plane of the _ and therefore will 
de. as Dr. Halley obſerves, proportional 
{pirals about the polar point. 
SPIRE, in architecture, was uſed by 
the ancients for the baſe of a columr, 
and ſometimes for the aſtragal or tore. 
But, among the moderns, it denotes a 
(teeple that continually diminiſhes as it 
aſcends, whether conically or pyrami- 
day. dy 
SPIRIT, in metaphyſics, an incorpo- 
real being or intelligence; in which ienſc, 
God is'taid to be a ſpirit, as are angels 


and the human ſoul. The word ſpirit! „ 


indeed, uſed in general to denote au 
thinking intelligent ſubſtances; but it 
would be the height of folly to imagine, 
becauſe this name is applicd to the Crea- 
tor as well as to the human foul, that 
therefore they partake of one common 
nature, and differ only as different mo- 
difications of the ſame ſubſtance : where- 
fore, when we call God a ſpirit, we 
onght by no means raſhly to preſume, that 
he is ſo in the fame ſenſe in which the 
human foul is a ſpirit. However, though 
we readily own there may be various 
ranks of ſpiritual beings : yet as we have 
no conceptions of the powers and opera- 
tions of intellectual natures diftin& from 
thoſe of our own minds, we arc neceſſi- 


ſuited to our knowledge; and when 


ing to the degrees of ſuperiority they are 
to them what we find moſt excellent in 
ourſelves, as knowledge, thinking, fore- 
ſight, &c. and thoſe in different mea- 
ſures, proportioned to the ſtation pe- 
culiar to each rank. Bur that this is a 
very imperfeft way of diſtinguiſhing the 
various orders of intellectual beings, needs 
not many words to make appear; eſpe- 
cially if we conſider, that the manner of 
communicating their thoughts withodt 
the intervemion of bodily organs, is 4 
thing to us altogether incomprehenſible ; 
which necefſarily leads us to ſuppele, 
that they have Ways of perception and 


give us any notice. | 
phyſhology. Sce Arima] pirits. 


Our perceptions and actions are fup- 
poſed to depend on the facility with 


which thete ſpirits pats from the brain to 
| 1 


the 


tated to conceive of them in a' manner 
we would rank them into ſpecies, accord- 


imagined in the ſcale of being, we aſcribe . 


knowledge, whereof our faculties cannot 


SPIRITS; or Ax NAL Seits, in 
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the nerves, and back from the nerves to 
the brain: for if the brain, the cerebel- 
lum, or the ſpinal marrow is hurt, there 
happens in all the parts where the ncrves 
are diſtributed, which proceed from the 
diſordered part, convulſions and paliies ; 
aud if any nerve is tied or cut, the parts 
below the ligature loſe. their ſenſe and 
motion, while thoſe above continge in 
their former tate, 

SPIRIT, in chemiſtry, a name ap- 
plicd to ſeveral very different ſubſtances; 
however, in general, it denotes any dif 
tilled volatile liquor that is not whiipid, 
as phlegm, or pure, water, nor inflam- 
mable as oil: but under this geucra! 
idea are comprehended liquors of quite 
oppolite natures, ſome being aeid, and 
others alkaline ; which laſt arc ſuch enc+ 
mies to the former, that as ſoon as they 
are put together they raiſe a violent ef- 
ferveſcence, and grow hot; and to theſe 
may be added a third fort, called vinous 
or inflammable ſpirits ; which though 
very ſubtile aud penetiating, are not ma- 
niſeſtly either acid or alkaline. 

Medicinal Virtues of SPIRITS. The 
too free uſe of .jinflammable or vinous 
ſpirits, is attended with very bad effects; 
as the body is thereby greatly attenuated, 
the ftrength impaired, and the brain ſtu- 
peficd. However, as- Dr. Pringle juſtly, 
obſerves, we ought not to confound the 
neceſſary and moderate uſe of ſpirits with 
the. vice of indulging in them ta exceſs. 
So far, there fore, from thinking the mo- 
derate uſe of ſpixiis dettimental to ſol- 
diers, and others, who are expoſed to 
the extremes of heat and cold, and to 
moiſt and bad air, he cven recommends 
it; and as to foldiers in particular; he 
obſerves, that ſpirits, even when drank 
to excels, tend more to weaken the con- 
ſtitution than o produce any. of the 
common camp- diſcaſes. It is the abuſe, 
therefore, of vinous ſpirits that ought to 
be condemned; ſince. taken in modera-: 
tion, they can do no harm; and if pro- 
perly accommodated to circumſtauces, 
may have very good effefts. Spirits axe 
alſo of uſe, in external applications, to 
wounds and ſores; as they ſtimulata the 
fluids, reſiſt putrefation, and quicken 
the pulſe when abſorbed. Tiudtures of 
abſorbent and aromatic powders ate often 
preicribed with the ſame intention ; by 
reaſon they partake. of the nature of 
_ ingredients, but principally of the 
pirit. | 

As to the volatile ſpirits dillilled from | 


* 
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animal and other ſubſtances, they are in 
general extremely pungent and *uctitmp-- - 
nious; applicd to the ſkin, aud prevent- 
ed from exhaling, they influme the part, 
and produce the efHA of cuuſties; they” 
alſo liquefy the animal juices, end di- 
ſolve the. coagula made from them with 
acids; wkh which being mixed, they ef- 
terveice; and unite io neutral falt. 
With revard to their medical virtu-s; 
they (timulate the nervous fyſtem, utte- 
nuato viicid llumours, promote a diapho- 
relis, and other natural ſecretions, and 
ahſorb acidines in the prime vie: they 
are particularly uſeful in lethargie and 
apoplectic cates, in hypochondriucal and 
hyſterical diſorders, and the ſangvors, 
head -achs, inflat ions of the ſtomach, fla- 
tulent colics. and other tym ptoms which- 
attend ther. However, they are gene- 
rally found more ſerviceable in aged per- 
(ons, and in phlegmatic habits, than in 
che oppoſite” circumſlances: in febrile 
and inflammatory diſtempers they are 
hurtful, except in ſuch fevers as are ae 
companied with a cough, hoarſeneis, ant . 
redundance of phlegm : ire moſt 
conveniently exhibited in a liquid form, 
largoly diluted with water, or other eon- 
venient liquors; the doſe being from 
hve or ſix to thirty or more drops. 

The acid ſpirits draum from ſoſſils, 
and applied to animat bodies, congulate 
the fluids, and mortify the ſolids : by 
being diluted with water, they approgeh 
to the nature of vincear. Metallic ſub- 
ſtances, diffolved in theſe fpirits, tneroaſe 
their -eorroding ſphlacelating quality, fo 
as ſometimes to occaſion convullions:;- 

SPIRITUAL, in gencral, ſomething 
belonging to, or partaking of, the na- 
ture of ſpirit. | 

The ſpiritual courts,” in law, are ſneh 
as have juriſdiction in mY rfmonigt cauſes, 
| and for probate of wills, and pranting 
| adminiſtration of gods; as altꝰ in reger 

to tythes, and in caks of defamation, &. 
| SPIRIT UALITIES of @ #iſbep, the 
| profits: that he reccives as # biſhop, and 
not as a baron of parliament; ſuch are 
the duties of his y'firation, preſentation- 
| money, v hat arifes from the ordination 

and intlitut ion of prieſts, the income of 
his juriſdiction, &c. 

SPLEEN, in anatomy, a ſoft ſpungy 
viſcus, ſituated in the left hypochon- 
dtium, under the dizphragma between 
the ribs and the ſtomach, above the leſt 
kidnsy. It is tied to the peritonæ um, 


to tlie midritf, and to the omentum : it 
| is 
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is of à bluiſh or leaden colour, of an ob. 


long figure, thick at the edges, and not 
thin at the liver: - 

SYLEEN is alſo uſd for à diſeaſe by 
phyſicians more uſually called the hypo- 
chondriac diſeate. 

SPLEN# VIC, 4 perſon affett.d with 
oppilatiuns and obſtructions of the 
ſpleen. In ſplenetie people, the ſplecn 
is ſwelled beyond the natural bulk, or 
hardened ſo as to thew a ferous tumour 
thereon. 

SpLexkTtc VESSEL, a large artery 
aud vein of the ſpleen. 

SPLENTS, or SpLIxNTs, in furg-ry, 
2 of wood, uſed in binding up broken 
imbs. 

SPLINTER, a ſmall ſhiver of wood, 
or the like. The fplinters of fraftured 
bones, if looſe, are to be careſully re- 
moved, otherwiſe replaced. 

SPODIUM, in pharmacy, one of the 
fouleſt recrements of copper, b.ing no- 
thing but the worſt and heavieſt parts of 
the cadmia oftracitis, thrown up in ſuch 
coarſe pieces by the blaſt of the bellows, 
that it does not adhere to the roof or ſides 
of the furnace, but falls down again into 
ſeveral parts of the furnace; and being 
collected along with many other kinds of 
foulneſks, in form of a blackiſh heavy 
matter, is indeed no better than the ſweep- 
ings of the furnaces where the copper is 
refined. Me” 

SPOILS, whatever is taken from the 
enemy in time of war. Amon? the antient 
Greeks, the ſpoils were divaled in com- 
mon among the whole army, only the 

eneral's ſhare wes largeſt; but among 
the Romans, the ſpoils belonged to the 
Republic. | 

SPONDET, in the Greek and Latin 

proſody, a foot of verſe conſiſtigg of two 


krone; as wertunt. 
S$SPONGI1OSA, in anatomy, an epithet 
iven to ſeveral parts of the body by rea- 
fon of this texture, which ig porous and 
cavernons, like that of a ſpunge. 
SPONSORS, among Chriſtians, thoſe 
perſans, who, in the office of baptiſm, 
anſwer, or are ſureties, for the perſons 
baptiſed. In the antient church, there 
were three forts of ſponſors. 1. For 
children, who could not anſwer ſor them- 
ſelves; and in moſt cafes, parents were 
ſponſors for their own children. 2. For 
ſuch perſons as, by reaſon of ſiek neſs or 
infirmity, were in the ſame condition 
wich children; who might be baptized, if 
their friends teſtified, that they had be- 
Vol. IV, 4 
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| fore hand deſired baptiſia, and at the 
fame time became their ſponſors. 3. For 
all adult perſons in gencral; for theſe too 
had their ſponſors, as no perſons were 
baptiſed without them. Tt is obſervabie, ' 
that anticntly no more than ont ſponſor 
was required, namely, a man for a man, 
and a woman for a woman : however, in 
the caſe of infants, no regard was had to 
che difler.nce of ſex; for a virgin might” 
be ſponi r for a male child; ard a father 
for his children, whether male or fema'e. 
ln the modern Chriſtian church, the office 
of ſpontiors, or ſurzHcs in baptitm, is bet- 
ter known than praftifed; we call them 
godfathers and godmothers. | 
SPONTANEOUS, in the ſchools, a 
term applied to ſuch motions of the body 
and mind as we perform of ourſelves, 
without confſtraiat. The word is formed 
from the Latin adverb gente, of one's own 
accord 
SPORADES, among antient aſtrono- 
mers, a name given to ſueh ſtars as were 
not includcd in any conſtcHation. I 
SPORADIC, is ud for ſuch diſeaſes 
as reign in the ſame place and time. ; 
SPOTS, in aſtronomy, certain places 
of the {un s or moon's dite, obſerved to be 
either more bright, or darkcr, than the 
reſt, and e called faculæ and 
maculæ. 5 
SPRING, in natural hiſtory, a ſoun- 
talu or ſource of water ariſing out of the 
ground. The origin of ſprings, or foun- 
tains, is a thing great'y controverted 
among naturaliſts. | 
The hypothelis ef Dr. Edmund Halley, 
is as follows : It is evident from experi- 
ence, that there perpetually ariſes a va- 
pour from the ſurface of the ſea, rivers, 
and lakes; this vapour is catried through 
the atmoſphere, in the form of a cloud 
or mi(t, by the impulſe of winds; and, 
according, as it meets with a colder air, or 
is ſtopped in its progreſs by mountains, it 
condenſcs, and fails down in dew, ſaow, or 
rain; the water, ih whicaſoever of theſe 
ſhapes it deſcends, finds feveral chinks 
and crannies, through which it inſinuates 
itſelf into the main body of the hills or 
mountains, where it is Ihdged in beds of 
ſtone or clay, according to the nature of 
the foil; and by degrees, increating its 
ſtore and ſtrength, it torces its way thro* 
the firſt outlet it meets with, an 


takes 


the name of a temporal or peremiial ſoun- 
tain, according to the capacity of the ba- 
ſon, which ſupplies its current. | 


This beautiful hypotheſis, which bas 
bis dealiul bro 


becu 
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been received with univerſal applauſe and 
ſatisfation by the learned world, we thail 
endeavgur to demonſtrate, by the two tol- 
lowing propolitions : 1. That the vapours 
which ariſe from the ſca, are much more 
than ſuffici-nt to ſupply both the ſurſace 
f the carth and the rv; rs with Mater. . 
That the mountains do, by their pat cu 
lur ſtructure and formation, attract, and, 
as it were, arreſt the vapours and the rain 
thar fluctuate abit in the atmoſphere : 
aud, having collected them in their refer- 
Foirs, diſnits them azain through their 
ſides, either in perpetual or intermitting 
Carr nts. 

"With regard to the fit, the ingenious 
author of this theory malle the toVowing 
expUrimcut : he took a vellcl of water, 
and made of the fame degree of ſaltneſs 
with that of the fea, by weans of the hy- 
drometer; and having vlacced a thermo- 
meter in it, he brought it, by means of u 
pan of coals, to the tame degree of beat 
with that of the air in the hottett jun- 
mer. be then placed this veſ] 1 with 
the thermometer in it, on one icale, and 
niccly countcrpoiſe lt it with weights in the 
other; after tuo hours, he found, that 
about the ſixtieth part of an, inch wa: 
gone off in vapour, and contegquently i: 
twelve hours, the length of a natural day. 
ove tenth of an inch would have been 
evaporated. 7 

Fom this exneriment it ſallous, that 

every teu ſquare inches of the ſurface 9 
the water vi. „u cubic wh of Kater in 
vapour per day, every ſquare mile 6914 
tons, und every tquare degree (or 69 hung - 
li miles) 33 mitiions of tons, Now if 
we ſipp ſe the Mediterrancan to be 40 
degrees long, and 4 broad, at a medium, 
which is the leatt: that can be ſuppolcd, 
its ſerface will be iGo {ſquare degfees 
from whence. there will evaporate- 5280 
millions of tons per day, in the ſummer 

ime. 10 

he Mediterranean receives water from 

the nine great 'rivers following, viz. the 
Iberus, the Rhine, the Tyber, the Po, 
the Danube, the Neiſter, the Boryſthe- 
nes, the Vanais, and the Nile; afl the reſt 
being ſmall, and their water inconſidera- 
ble. Now let us ſuppaſe that each of 
theſe rivers conveys ten times as much 
water to the fea as the Thames; which, 
as is obſervrd, yields daily 76,032,000 
cubie fort, which is equal to 203 millions 
of tens; and therefore all the nine rivers 
„ produce 1827 millions of tons; which 
dle ;norg than one third of the quan- 
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tity evaporated each day from the ſea, 
The prodigious quantity of watet remain< 
ing, the doctor allows to rains, which fall 
again into the ſcas, and for the utes of ve- 
geta'ion, &c. | 8 

As to the manner in which theſe wa- 
ters are collected, £ as to form reſervoirs 
for the different kinds of ſprings, it ſeems 
to be this: the tops of mountains, in ge- 
ucral, abound with cavitics, and ſubter- 
rancous caverns formed by nature to ferve 
as refervoirs; and their pointed ſummits, 
which ſeem to picrce the clouds, ſtop 
thoſe vapours which fluctuate in the at- 
moſphere, and being conſtipated thereby, 
they precipitate in water, and by their 
gravity eaſily pen: trate through beds of 
tund and lighter earth, till they are ſtop- 
ped in their deſcent by more denſe ſtrata, 
as beds of clay, fone, &c. where the 
form a baſon or caveru, and work a pal 
lage horizontally, and iſſue out at the fide 
of the mountain. 

Many of theſe ſprings running down 
by the vallies, between the ridpes of hills, 
and uniting their ſtreams, form rivulets 
or rocks; aud many of theſe again, 
unitiag on the plain, become a river. 

Medicinal Virtues, &c. of SPRINGS. 
"Theſe are owing to the different qualities 
22d temperament of the ſtrata throngh 
which theſe waters may be collected, or 
paſs; if thoſe reſervoirs of water in the 
body of mountains be ſituated where mi- 
neral ores abound, or the ducts and feed- 
ing ſireams run through mineral earths, 
it is cy to concc ive that particles of me- 
tal will mix with, and be abforbcd by the 
water, which being ſaturated therewith, 
becomes a mineral ſpring or well. If alt, 
ſulphur, lime-ſtone, &c. abounds in the 
(trata, through which the water paſſes, it 
will then be line, ſulphurcous, lime-wa - 
ter, &c. If ſulphur and iron ſhould both 
abound in the parts of the hill, whence 
the waters come, the waters will partake 
of the warmth or hcat which is occafion- 
ed by the mixture of two ſuch ſubſtances 
in the earth, where they are found. 

SPRING, Ver, in coſmography, one of 
the ſcaſons of the year; commencing, in 
the northern parts of the world, on the 
day the ſun enters the firſt degree of Aries, 
which is about the twenty-firſt of March, 
and ending when the fun leaves Gemini. 

SPRING, in mechanics, Denotes a thin 
piece of tempered ſteel, or other elaſtic 
{ubſtance ; which, being wound up, ſerves 
to put ſeveral machines in motion by its 
elaſticity, or endeavour to unbend _—_ 

 - + tack. 
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ſuch is the ſpring of a clock, watch, and 
the like. | 
The ſpring of a lock, gun, piſtol, or 
the like, is a picce of ſteel violently bent; 
which, being ſet at liberty, beats back the 
bolt of the lock, or ſtrikes down the cock. 
SpPRI8G-TiDE. Sce Tide, 
SPRINGY Bonries, the fame with 
elaſtic ones: or ſuch as, having had their 
figure changed by the ſtroke of another 
body, can recover again their former fi- 
ire, which bodies not elaſtic cannot do. 
SpPUNGE, in natural hiſtory, a plant 
of ſo very ſingular a ſttucture, that mauy 
authors have ſuppoſed it not merely a ve- 
getable, but of an intermediate nature b-- 
tween that and the animal kind, and have 
ranked it among the number of an ima- 
ginary race of beings, which they call 
zoophytes. Spunge, however, is a genu- 
ine plant; nor is there in e creation 
any ſuch claſs of beings. as zoophytes, or 
any creature that is partly plant, partly 
animal. | 
We meet with ſpunges, in the ſhops, 
often in the whole plant ; ſometimes only 
in pieces of larger ones; in cither calc, 
it is of a perfectly irregular. figure, and is 
only ro be diſtinguiſhed by its texture, 
which is cavernous, like that of a honey- 
comb ; its elaſticity, which makes tt, 
after paſſing into a very ſmall compaſs, 
immediately expand to its full bulk again, 
on taking away the preſſure; and by its 


property of imbibing, perfectly, a large 


quantity of water, and as readily parting 


with it again, on ſqueezing. Spunge is 


to be cholen perfectly clean, and free 
from ſtones within, of from a cruitace- 
ous and hard matter without ; of as pale 
a colour as may be, and with ſmall holes, 
and ſuch as is lighteſt, The greateſt 
part of the ſpunge we uſe, is brought from 
Alleppo +. | Smyrna. It grows in the 


_ Archip:lago, at conſiderable depths, on 


*# 


times hollow like a funnel. 
of the cryptogamiz of Lintizus, one of 


the rocks about ſome of the iſlands there, 
and multitudes of people make a trade 
of diving for it, It is alſo common in the 
Mediterranean and many other ſeas, 
though in general browner or yellower, 
and not fo fine as that of the Archipela- 
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It grows in large maſſes to rocks. 


d ſtones, ſometimes to large ſhells ; and 
is ſometimes round, ſometimes flat, ſome- 
It is one 


the herbæ marinz of Tournefort, and 
one of the herbæ imperfeQz of Mr. Ray. 


It is deſcribed by all the botanical writers, 


under the name of ſpongia marina alba, 


; 
5 
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and ſpongia globoſa, the white or round 
ſpunge. Diſtilled by a retort, it yields 
a large quantity of white milky phlegm, 
of a tiſhy ſmell ; after this a large portion 
of un * r-ddith liquor, with a little 
of a dry, volatile,  nrinous ſalt, and a 
thick, browuiſh, fœted oil. The remain; 
der, in the retort, vields only a ſmall 
portion of a lixivial falt, and that not 
merely alkaline, 

_  Spunye calcified to a blackneſs, and 
reduced to - powder,” has been lately 
bronght into great uſe as a ſucatener of 
the bldod, and a dibtretic : ſome have 
pretended even to cure leproſies with it, 
and others have extolled it againſt the 
bite of a mad dog; but theſe are virtues 
leſs certainly knowi of it. 

SPUNGE, is alto uſed, in gunnery, 
for a long ſtaff or rammer, with a picce 
of ſheep or lamb ſein wound about its 
end, to ſcrve for feouring great guns, 
when diſchatged. before they are charged 
with freſh powder: 

SPUNGING, in gunnery, the cleaning 
3 gun's inſide with a ſpunge, in order ta 
prevent any ſparks of fire from remain- 


ing in her, which would endanger 
the life of him who ſhould- load her 
again. ; 


SPUR, à piece of metal; conſiſting 
of two branches encompaſiing a horſe- 
min's heel, and a rowel in form of a 
ſtar, advancing out behind, to prick the 
horſe. 1 | 

SPY, a perſon hired to watch the 
actions, motions, &e. of another; par- 
ticularly of what paſſes in a camp. 
hen a ſpy is diſcovered, he is hanged 
immediately. 

SQUADRON, in military affairs, a 
body of horſe whoſe number of men is 
not fixed; but is ufualiy from one to 
two hundred | 

Each ſquadron uſually 
troops ot fifty men cach 

SQUADRON Sis, a diviſion: or 
part of a flect, commanded by a vice-ad- 
miral, or commodore, 

SQUARE, in grometry, a quadrila- 
terial ngure, both equilateral and equi» 
anguler. To find the area of a ſquare, 
ſeek the length of one fide; multiply this 
by itfelf, and the product is the arca of 
the ſquare. 

SQUARE-NUMBER, the prodect of 


conſilts of three 


a number multiplicd into itſelfl. Thus 4, 


the product of z multiplied by 2; or 16, 
the product of 4 multiplied by 43; are 
ſquare numbers, 


H h 2 SgrAxe- 
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SquAnn-Roor, a number conſidered 
as the root of a ſecond power or ſquare 
number; or a number by whoſe multi- 
plication into itſelf, a ſquare number is 
generated , 


SQUARE, an inſtrument conſiſting of 


two rulers, or branches faſten:d perpen- 
dicularly at one end of the extremes, ſo 
as to form a right angle : it is of great 
vis in the deſcription and menſuration of 
right angl-s, and laying down perpendi- 
culars. 

SQUATT, among miners, a ſmall 
bed of ore ſeſs valuable than a' vein or 
load, as reaching only a little way. 

SQUINTING; Sce Stratiſmas. 

SQ!UAREL, in zoology, the Engliſh 
name of a genus of quad:upeds of the or- 
4:r of the olires, the fore-tecth of which 
ar* prominent; it has no canine teeth; 
id its legs are formed both for c. 
and leaping. The comman reddiſh 
brown ſquirrel, with a white belly, is'a 
.rery litile animal, with an extremely 
long and buthy tail. But befides this, 
there are ſeveral other ſpecies; as the 
American grey fquirel, with a ſmaller 
tail, and twice as large as the common 
kind; the Ceylon blackith ſquirrel, with 
a very large tail and about the fize of 
the common ſquirrel ; the flying-ſquir- 
rel, with the ſides extended, ſo as to be 
able to l-ap from one trec to another at 
a great dif>ne-; and, laſtly, the Barha- 


ry ſquirrel, of a blackiſh tawney brown, 


colour, with varicpaced fidrs, 
STABLE, à place or houſe for hor- 


. fes, &c. furniſhed with ſtalls and proper | 


apartments to contain their food, &c. 
STACK ef Wed, among huſbandmen, 
2 pile of three ſret long, as many broad, 
and twelve feet high. | 
S UADIUM, an ancient Greek long 
mcaſure, contaiaing 125 geom<etrical pa- 
ces, or 625 Roman fect, correſponding 
to our ſut long. | 
STADTHOLDER, $TA4DTHOUL- 
DER,. or STATHOLDER, a governor or 
licutenant of a province in th- United 
Netherlands; particularly that of Hol- 
land; where the word is molt uf.d, on 
account of the ſuperior impor: ance of the 
gavernmeunt+ of that province. Menage 
derives the word from flat, (ate, and 
heady; holding q. d. licutenant of the 
ſtates: others will have it compounded 
of flad, or fad, ſtcad, or place, and 
Honder, holding; in regard this officer 
held the place of the counts, ad repre- 
lented them in their abſence. Ihe ſladt. 
holder, that is the {tadtholder of Hol- 


— 
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land, is the firſt member of the republic; 
he is chief of all the courts of juſtice, and 
may preſide therein when be pleatcs. 
All ſentences, judgments, &c. are diſ- 
patched in his name.— When an office 
becomes vacant in any of the courts, the 
ſtates propoſe three perſons to the ſtadt- 
holder, who is to chooſe one of them. 
He can even pardon criminals, which is 
a ſovercign prerogative, and has the 
choice of ſcabines, or chief magiſtrates in 
cach city, to which end the council of 
the city pfeſent him two perſons, one of 

which he appoints 

STAFF, in muſic, five lines on which, 
with the intermediate ſpaces, the notes 
of any ſong or piece of muſic are marked. 

STAFF, in ſurveying,. a Kind of ſtand 
whereon to mount a theodolite, circumſc- 
rentor, plain table, or the like, for uſe. 
lt conſiſts of theee legs of wood joined to- 
gether at one end, whereon the inſtru- 
ment is placed, and made ſharp at the 
other to enter the ground, Its upper 
end is uſually fitted with « ball and 
ſocket. _ 3 
* 5TAFFORDEHIRE, a county of 
England, forty-four miles in length, 
and twenty-ſeven in breadth, bonnded 
on the wr? by Shropſhire, on the north 
by Cheſhire, on the eaſt by Derbyſhire 
and Warwickſhire, and on the ſouth by 
Worceſterſhire It contains one hundred 
and thirty pariſhes, nineteen market- 
towns, and ſends ten members to patlia- 
ment. The principal rivers are the Treat, 
the Dove, the Sow, the Cherner, the 
Lime, the Tern, the Penk, and the Many - 
| fold; the air is pleaſant, mild, and 
wholeſome, and the foil in the ſouth 
port good and rich, though not without 

caths, which take up a. very conſider- 
able tract of ground; but it abounds in 
coal pits, and iron mines. The middle 
is level and plain, and the north is hilly 
and barren, being full of heaths and 
| Moors. There are alſo good ſtone quar- 

rics, plenty of alabaſter, and lime- lone. 
I he county town is Stafford. 

STAG, in zoology, a very ſtately and 
beautiful animal, People are apt to 
confound it with the common fallow 
deer, but with great impropriety, being 
of twice the ſize, and different in many 
other reſpects: the head is remarkably 
large; the neck (trong and thick, the 
eyes ate full and large; the cars long and 
patulbus; the horas tall, almoſt crect, 
and of a beautiful form; they riſe each 
with a ſingle and elegant ſlem, which 


— 


continucs its form to the top, only ſend- 
| I ing 
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ing off branches and divarications : they 
arc hairy when firſt fornied, but after- 
"wards they become very ſtrong, and loſe 
that downy appearance. 'The body of 
the Rag is round and plump, the back 
* ſomewhat flatted, and the belly pro- 
minent : the legs are long, the hoofs 
cloven, the fur deep, thick, and of a 
' tawny reddiſh colour. | 

STAGE, in the modern drama, the 
place of action and repreſentation, in- 
cluded between the pit and the ferns, 
undd anſwering to the proſcenium, or pul. 

um, of the ancients. The laws of, 
the (tage are the rules and decorums to 
be obſerved, with regard to the aco- 
nomy and conduct of a dramatic perform- 
ance te hee xhidited on the ſtage. Theſe 
"rclat- principally to the. unitics, the diſ- 
poſition of the acts and ſcenes, the un- 
ravelling, &c, 
 STAGGERS, or STAVvERs, in far- 


'riery. See Stawers. 1 


SſCAIR-CASE, in architecture, the 
aſcent incloſed between walls, or a bal- 
luſtrade, conſiſting of ſtairs, or ſteps, 
with landing-places and rails, ſerving to 
make a commuritcation between the ſe- 
veral ſtories of a houſe. The conſtruc- 
tion of a complete ſtair-caſe is one of the 

moſt curious works in architecture. The 
common rules to be obſerved therein are 
as follows: 1. That it have a full free 
gh, to prevent accidents of flipping, 
falling, &c. 2. That the ſpace over- 
head be large and airy, which the Italians 
"cali an bel sfocato, i. e. good ventilation, 
in regard a man ſpends much breath in 
mounting. 3. That the half-paces, or 
landing - places be conveniently diſtri- 
duted for repaſſing in the way. 4. That 
to prevent rencounters, &c. the ſtair- 
' caſe be not too narrow : however, this 
kaſt is to be regulated by the quality of 
© the building. 5. That care be taken in 
placing the ſtair-caſe, fo as the ſtairs 
may be diſtributed without prejudice to 
the reſt of the building. 

STALACTTTA, or STALAcTAG- 
rA, STONY LCICLEsS, in natural hit- 
tory, cryſtalline ſpars formed into ob- 
'tong, conical, round, or irregnlar bo- 

dies, compoſed of various cruſts, and 
© ufoally found hanging in form of icicles, 
from the roofs of grottos, &c. Of this 


elaſs there are various ſpecies, as the 


"trard, white ſtalactitæ; the white, ſhat- 
tery ſtalactitæ; and the yellow ſhattery 
_ eryſtalline ſtalactitæ, &c. 

_ "STALK, in botany, the ſtem or 


Zo + = iſ 
ſtock of a plant. Stalks are diftifranith-d 
into ſeveral kinds, viz. the naked talk, 
which has no leaves on; creſted Halk. 
which has furrows, or ridees: wi 


ſtalk, which has leaves on both ſides 3 


ſtriped ſtalk, which has two or more co- 
lours, &c. 

SUVALLION, or SToxne-mo»*%4.'in 
the manege, an ungelt horſe, deſi gued 
for the covering of mates, in order to 
propugate the ſpecies. See Herſe and 
Mare. 

STAMINA, in botany, thoſe fine 
threads or capillaments growing up with= 
in the flowers of rulips, Hlies, aud mot 
other plants, around the ſtyle or piftii. 
Sce Plone. 

The word is Latin, and Iterally fig- 
nifies threads. 

STAMINA, in the natural body, are 
defined to he thoſe ſimple original parts, 
which exiſted firſt in the embryg, or 
even in the fecd, and by whoſe diſtine- 
tion, angmentation, and accretion, by 
additional juices, the animal hody, at irs 
utmoſt bulk, is ſuppoſed to be formed. 

STAMINEOUS, in — a term 
uſed by authors, for thoſe flowers of 
plants which have ne. p=tals, or flowers 
leaves, but conſiſt only of a number of 
ſtamina and piſtils placed in a cnps 
This cup is ſometimes mittaken for a 
flower, and its leaves thought to be tree 
petals, but they remain when the (fa. 
mina are fallen and become the capfules 
containing the ſeed; which, according 0 
Tournefort, is the true character of a 
cup, not of a flower. 

5TAMP-DUTIES, certain impoſk- 
tions laid on all parchment aud paper, 
on which deeds, grants, or other inſtru- 
ments, or any proceſs in law or equity, 
are ingrufied or written. The ſtamp- 
duties are alfo extended to umanacks, 
news-papers, pamphlets, eards, and 
dice. All pampblcts- abore x ſheer, and 
under ſix ſheets in octavo, twelve in 
quarto, or twenty in folio, are ſubjec 
to a (tamp-duty of two ſhillings per ſheer. 

STAMPS, in metallurgy, a fort of 
large peſlles, lifted up by water-wheets, 
and ſerving to beat to powder-the ores, 
and the refuſe of the ores, of meta. 
This engine is called the ſtamping - mill, 
and ſomocimes the. knocking-mill, 

STAND, in commace, a 
from two hundred and a half to 
hundred, of pitch, e aady 

STANDARD, ia war, a-fcrt of han- 
ner or flags burnc as a ſignal for the ein- 


ing 
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copper 


where tin is du 
Coruwall, Devonthire, &c. 
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ing together the ſeveral troops belonging 
to the ſame body. 

The ſtandard is uſually a piccg of ſilk, 
a foot and a half ſquare, on which are 
embroidered the arms, device, or cypher, 
of the prince, or of. the colonel: it 
is fixed on a lance eight or nine feet 


IT A 


 STAPES, in anatomy, a little bone 
ſituate in a cavity of the feneſtra ovalis ; 
thus called from its reſembling 4 
ſtirrup. CEO Rs ET Dl 

STAPLE, primarily figntfies a public 
place or market, whither merchants, &. 
are obliged to bring their goods to be 


long, and is carried” in the center of | bought by the people: as the Greve, or 


the firſt rank of a ſquadron of horſe, 


The ſtandard is uſed for any martial | 


enſign of horſe, but more particularly for 


that of the general, or the royal ſtan- 


dard: thoſe borne by the foot are rather 
called colours 8 
STANDARD. in commerce, the ori- 
ginal of 2 weight, meaſure, or coin, 
eommitted to the keeping of a magit- 
ttate, or depoſited in ſome public place, 
to regulate, adjuſt, and try the weights 
uſed by partienlar per{ons-in traffic. 
Ihe juftneſs of weights and meaſures 
is of that importance to the ſecurity and 
ood order of trade, tl.ut there is no ci- 
vilized nation but makes it a part of their 
policy, to preſerve the equality thereof 
by means of ſtandards. he ſtandards 
of weights and meaſurcs in England are 
appointed by Magna Charta to be kept 
in the exchequer by a ſpecial officer, cal 
the clerk, or comptrolhr of the market. 
_ The (tandatd of gold-coin is twenty- 
two carats of fine gold und tv carats of 
alloy in the pound weight — 4 and the 
French, Spaniſh, and Flemith gold are 
nearly of the fame fineneſs. Ihe pound 
weight is cut into forty-four parts and a 
half, each current for twenty-one ſhil- 
lings. The ftandard of ſilver is eleven 
ounces and two penny-weights of ſilver, 
and eighteen p*nny-weights of alloy of 
Whether gold or ſilver be above 
or below ſtandard, is found by aflaying, 


and the hydroſtatical ballance. 


STANDARDS, or SrAN Ds, in 
huſbandty, young trees, reſerved at the 


felling of woods, for the growth of 


timber. g 
STANNARI FS, the mines and works 
and purified, as in 
There arc 
four coutts of the Rtannaries in Devon- 
ſhire, and as many in Cornwall, 'and 
great liberties were granted them by ſe- 
eral acts of parliament, in the time of 
award I. &c. though ſomewhat abridged 


under Edward III. and Charles J. 


STANZA, in poetry, a certain ſtated 


rumber of prave verſes containing ſome 


perfect ſenſe, terminated with a reſt or 
pauſe, | 


=" 


ſter, Canterbury, Chicheſter, Wincheſ- 
| ter, Exeter, and Briſtol, to which places 


' 


the places along the Seine, for the wines 


and corns of Paris; whither the mers 
chants of other parts are obliged to bring 
thoſe commoditics, _ 3 

STAPLE alio ſignifies a city or town. 
where merchants jointly agree to 72 7 
certain commoditics, as wool, cloth, lead; 


tin, &c. in order to their being commo- 


| dioufl; ſold by the great. In England, 


{taples are ſettled and appointed to be 
conſtantly kept at York, Lincoln, New- 
caſtle upon Tyne, Norwich, Weſtmin- 


| merchants and traders were to carry goods 


to fell in thoſe parts. Ihe ſtaple com- 
moditigs of England are chicfly wool, lea- 
ther, cloth, tin, rad, &c. though by 
{taple goods is now meant any proper 


| faleable commod[ics not eaſily ſubject to 


periſh. | TN 
STAR, Srella, in aſtronomy, a gene- 

tal name for all the N bodies, 

which, like ſo many brilliant ftuds, are 


diſperſed throughout the whole heavens. 


1 
| 
| 


The ſtars are diſtinguiſhed, from the 
phznomena of their motion, &c. into 


fixed, and erratic, or wandering ſtars: 


theſe laſt arg again diſtinguiſhed into the 
greater luminaries, viz. the ſun and 
moon; the planets, or wandering ſtars, 
properly ſo called; and the comets. As 
to the fixed (ſtars, or Gmply ſtars, they 
are ſo called becauſe they ſeem to be fix- 
ed, or perfectly at reſt, and conſequently 
appear always at the ſame diſtance from 
r 

Dif ibution, ard Number of the fired 
STARS. An obſerver will firſt divide 
theſe ſtars into ſeveral claſſes, according 
to.the ſplendor of their light ; the bright- 
eſt he will call ſtars of the firſt magni- 
tude; thoſe of the next inferior light he 
will call ſtars of the ſecond magnitude; 
and fo in order to thoſe which can barely 
be ſeen by the naked eye, which are 
called ſtars of the ſixth magnitude; and 
thaſe which cannot be ſeen but by the 
help of magniſying glaſſes, are of the ſe- 
venth, eighth, & magnitudes. After- 
wards, to avoid confuſion, and to be able 
to point out any one ſtar, without _ 


oblig 


ed ien, 8 7 4 


he will divide them into ſeparate parcels 
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obliged to give a particular rame to each; longer teleſcope ſtill more ʒ and, in the 


ſingle conſtellation ef Orion, which, in 


of which he will make a particular plan; Mr. Flamſteed's catalogue, has but 80 


and to each of theſe con ſtellations, or 
parcels of ſtars, he will aſſign a figure at 
plcature, as that of a ram, a bull, a dra- 
on, a Hercules, &c. but fo that all the 
— in each of the parcels, drawn in the 
plan, may be incloled in the deſigned fi- 
gures, and correſpond to the different 
parts from whence they take their name: 
for example, having drawn the figure of 
a bull about a parcel, or conſtellation of 
ſtars, that ſtar which falls in the eye will 
be called the tar in the bull's eye, or 
Gmply the buli's eye; another, which 
reſpects the tip of one horn, will be 
named the bull's horn; and fo of others. 
A parcel of ſtars thus contained in any 
aſſigned figure, is caled a conſtellation. 
By this means, notwithſtanding the 
ſeeraing impotibility of numbering the 
fred lars, their relative ſituations one to 
aut her have been fo care fully obſerved by 
aitronomers, that they have not only 
ben ahle to number them, but even to 
diſtinguiſn the place of each tat in the 
heavens, and that with greater accuracy 
thay any geogr pher could cver point out 
the ſituations of the ſeveral cities or towns 
upon tue ſurface of the earth; and not 
only the places of thoſe f-w, if they may 
he to called, which are to be feen wit 
the naked cye, have been pointed out 
and tegiſtered by them, but even of thoſe 
which are diſcovered only by the teleſcope. 
The largeſt and molt complete catalogue 
of (tars ever yet publilhed, is that of our 
accurate aſtronomer Mr. Flamſteed, in 
his Celeſtial Hiſtory, which contains 
near 3000 (lars; all whoſe places are 
more exactly determined in the havens, 
than the polition of citics and other places 
on the carth. a 
We ought not, however, to imagine 
- that all the Gxed ſtars are thus numbered. 
and reduced to their reſpective places in 
the heavens ; fince their number con- 
- tioually increaſcs, according to th# good- 
neſs of the teleſcope, appearing millions 
beyond millions, till by their immenſe 
diſtance, they evade thi ſight, even 
though aſliſted by the beſt inſtruments. 
The teleſcopial lars with which Mr. 
Flamſtecd has enriched his catalogue, are 
only the more remarkable ones, whofe 
longitudes and latitudes, or ſituations in 
the heavens, it was thought worth while 
to regiſter and put down, Dr. Hook, 
with a teleſcope of twelve fect, ſaw 78 


bars among the Pleiades; and with a 


ſtars, there have been ſcen 200. We 
may, therefore, venture to prongunes 
the number of fixed ſtars, including the 
teleſcopic ones as well as thoſe viſible to 
the naked eye, to be infinitely great, far 
beyond what is poſble for the bell aſtro» 
nomers to calculate, much. leſs to reduce 
to order. But though the ſtars are cer- 
tainly innumerable, yet thoſe. viſible to 
the naked eye, in one nemiſpere, ſeldom 
exceed a thouſand ; which, perhaps, may 
appear ſtrange, ſince, at firit fight, their 
number ſeems immenſely great; but this 
is only a deception of ſight, ariſing from 
a confuſed and tranſient view ; for let a 
pcrſon ſingle out a ſmall portion of the 
heavens, and aſter ſame attention to the 
ſituation of the more remarkable ſtars 
therein, begin to count, he will ſoon be 
furpriſcd to and how few there are there» 
in. However, even- the number of ſtars 
viſible to the naked eye, ſmall as it is in 
compariſon with that of the teleſcopic 
ones, is far from being conſtant; lince, 
beſides that the differ-nt ſtates of the at- 
moſpere renders many of the leſſer ſtars 
invitible, ſome ſtars have been obſerved 
to appear aud di;appear by turns; par- 
ticularly one in the chair Caſſiopeia, in 
the year 1572, which, for ſome time, 
outſhone the largeſt of the fixed ſtars, 
and in ſixteen months time, by degrees, 
vaniſhed quite away, and was never ſeen 
fince : in the year 1649, the ſcholars of 
Kepler ſaw a ſtar in the right leg of Ser- 
pentarius, which likewiſe gradually diſ- 
appeared : Fabricius, in the, year 1596, 
gives the firſt account of the fella mira, 
or wonderful ſtar, in the neck of the 
Whale; which has been ſince found to 
appear and diſappear periodically, its pe- 
riod being ſeven revolutions in ſix years, 
but is never quite extinguiſhed. Several 
other new ſtars have been obſerved ; as 
one by Hevelius, in 1670; and another 
by Mr. Kirch, in 1689, Theſe new ſtars 
are generally obſerred in the galaxy, or 
milky way. | 

Apparent Mations of the Fixed STARS» 
See Aberration. | 

Faling STARS, in meteorology, fiery 
meteors, which dart through the ſky in 
form of a (tar; being occalioned by z 
nitro-ſulphurcous matter, the common 
cauſe of all ſuch meteors. I gens 

STAR, in heraldry, a charge frequent- 
ly borne on the thicld, and the hohbur- 


able ordigarics, in figure of a ſtar ; which 
diff. rs 
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differs only from the mullet, in not being 
pierced as this laſt is. 
STAR, a badge of honour, worn by 
2 Knights of the garter, bath, and thil- 
E 


Srax, in pyrotechny, a compoſition 
of  combuſiible matters, which, being 
thrown aloft in the air, exhibits the ap- 
Pearance of 2 real ſtar, 

Stars ate chi fly uſed as appendages to 
roc kets, a number of them being utuall) 
mcdofed” in a conical cap or cover, at the 
head of the rocket, and carried up with 

» K to its vtmolt altitude, wliele the Cars, 
tak ing fire, are ſpread around, and ex- 
bit an agrecable ſpectacle. 

To * ffars, mix three pounds of 
ſale · petre, eleven cunces of ſulphur, one 
of antimony, and three of gun-powder 
duft: or twelve onnc:s of ſulphur, 6x 
of falt-pctre, five and a half of gunpow- 
der tuft, four owners of olibanum, one 
of maitic, camphire, ſublitnate of mer- 
ry, und halt = one of amimony and 
arpiment. Moilten the maſs 56k um 
water, and make it into little balls of the 
Fre of a cheſnat, which dry cither iu the 
inn or the oxen. Theſe, ſet on fire in 
the air, will repreſent ſtars. 

SrAR- CHAN, a chamber at 
Woll inſter, fs called from having its 
ro painted with gilt (tars. The court 
Star - chamber, Wich was an infamous 
one, was ſuſtituted in 1457, and aboliſh- 
ed in 1841. 

STAR-FIis H, in zoology, a genus of 
naked infects, in the form of a radiated 
far, the month is ſituated in the centre, 
on the gnder part, and the anus in the 


centre, on the upper part; the tentacula 


ave extremely numerous, and in a wan- 
ner cover, either the whole upper ſurface 
of the body, or the extremities of the 
r-mifications: The {pecic s of this genus. 
being very numerbus, are diſtinguiſtcd 
vecording to the namber of their rays ; 
they ers fo if diſſerent ſizes; the largeſt 


or gat Magelfanic ſtar- fiſn, forming a 


citcſe of three fett in diameter, when its 


rays are fully extended, others not ex- | 


cexding an ech ic dtametir 
STAAT, An natural hiſtory, a 
name given to certain extraneous foſſile 
ſlones, in the form of ſhort, and fre- 
quemly ſomenhat crooked, columns, 
compoſed of Teyeral joints; each reſemb- 


ling the figure ofa Tudiatel ſtar, with a | 


greater or ſmaller number of rays in the 


74 


4d 


; «itt 
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[ have five angles, or rays, and others o 
ly four; and in ſome the angles are equi- 
diſtant, while in others they are irregu- 
larly ſo; in ſome alſo they are ſhort avd 
blunt, while io others they are long, 
narrow, and pointed; and ſome have 
their angles fo very ſhort and obtuſe, that» 
at irt fight they might be taken for en- 
trachoaſteriz. Ihe ſevetal joints in the 


| ſame ſpecimen are uſually all of the ſame 


thickneſs; this however is not always 
the ca'e, but in ſome they are larger at 
one end, and in others at the middle, 
than in any other part of the body; and 
ſome ſpecies have one of the rays biſid, ſo 
as to emulatc the appearance of a fix- 
ray-d kind 

STARCH, a fecula or ſediment, 
found at the bottom of veſſels wherein 
wheat has been ſteeped in water; of 


ſrom it, by baſſing through ſie ves, they 
ſorm a kind of loaves, which being dried 
in the ſun, or an oven, is afterwards 
broke in little pieces, and fo fold. | 
STATES, or ESTATES, a term ap- 
plied to ſeveral orders or claſſes of people 


public good. Thus ſtates-general, is the 
name of an aſſembly conſiſting of the 
deputies of the Seven Uniied Provinces. 

States of Holland are an aſſembly con - 
ſiſting of the deputies of the council, or 
colleges of each city, u herein reſides the 
fovrercignty of that province. 

STATICS, t bat branch of mathema- 
tics which cophders the motion of bodics 
ariſing from grayity. See Matier. | 

Stat ies then iz the doctrine, or theory 
of motion, — 9 29 merely as arilin 
from the weight of bodies; in which 
ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from mechanics, 
which is the application of ſtatics to ma- 
chines, engines, &c, though it muſt be 
owned, that fſtatics and mechanics are 
fre ghen ly confounded. 

Srarics, in medicine, a kind of epi- 
liptics, or perſon ſeized with an epiliptic 
tit; during which they contemplate ſome 
Arong and lively idea, whereby they are 
diſtinguiſh-d from cataleptics, oi perſons 
ſcized with a catalepſy. 

STZ TION, in geometry, ſurveying 
8c. a place pitched upon to make an 
obſcrvation, take an angle, or the like. 
» STATION-RY, in aſtronomy, ſig- 
nif.s the appearance of a planet, when 

it {ems to remain immoveable on the 


diflerent ſpecies: they are vuaily foundof | fame point of the zodiac for ſeveral 3 


abomt an inch in leng:H, aud of the thick- 
. Is of a gooſe quill, Some of them 


| . STATIONARY-DaAYSs, in church bi 
| tory, an aphellation given to the weekly 
| of 


which fecula, after the bran is ſeparatcd - 


aſſembled to conſult of matters for the 


8 
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fa(t-days, viz. Wedneſdays and Fridays ; 
otherwiſe called half-faſts,and faits of the 
Fourth and ſixth days of the week. Theſe 
falts are certainly as ancient as Clemens 
Alexandrinus and Tertullian, who both 
mention them; and the reaſon of their 
inſtitution is, becauſe on the fourth day 
of the week the Jews took council to put 
our Savioar to death, which was actually 
accompliſhed on the ſixth : however, 
being in continual uſe throughout the 
year, they were not kept with ſuch ri- 
and ſtrictneſs as Lent. 
STATUARY, a branch of ſculpture, | 
employed in the making of ſtatues. Sta- 
tuary is one of thoſe arts wherein the an- 
cients ſurpaſſed the moderns; and indeed | 
it was much more popular, and more 
cultivated among the former than the lat- 


ter. It is diſputed between ſtatuary and 


painting, which of the two is the moſt 
difficult and the moſt artful. Statuary is 
alſo uſed for the artificer who makes ſta- 
tues. Phidias was the greateſt ſtatuary 
among the ancients, and Micheal Angelo 
among the moderns. 

STATUE, is defined to be a piece of 
ſeulpture in full relicvo, repreſenting a 
human figure, Daviler more ſcicntifical- 
ly defines ſtatue a repreſentation, in high 
relievo and inſulate, of ſome perſon diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his birth, merit, or great 

Ss, placed as an ornament in a fine 
building, or expoſed in a public place, to 
preſerve the memory of his worth. In 
ſtrietneſs, the term ſtatue is only applied 
to ſigures on foot, the word being formed 
from ſlature, the ſize of the body. Statues 
are formed with the chiſſel of feveral 
matters, as ſtone, marble, plaſter, &c. 
They are alſo caſt of various kinds of 
metal, particularly gold, ſilver, braſs, 
and lead. For the method of calling 
ſtatues, ſee Caſting. | 

Statues are uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
four general kinds: the firſt are thoſe | 
lefs than the life, of which kind we have 
ſeveral ſtatues of great men, of kings, and 
of gods themſebes; the ſecond are Jo e- 
qual to the life, in which manner it was that 
the antients, at the public cxpence, uſed to 
make ſtatues of perſons eminent for virtue, 
learning, or the ſervices they had done : 
the third, thoſe that exceed the life, a- 
mong which, thoſe which ſurpaſſed the 
life once and a half, were for kings and 
emperors, and thoſe double the life, for 
heroes; the fourth kind were thoſe that 
exceeded * life 22 i, and even 
more, and were called coloſſuſes. Ev 
_ 7 the perſon it is intended 

Vol, IV. 
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to repreſent, is called flatua iconicg. Sta” 
tues acquite various other denominations* 
1. Thus allegorical ſtatue, is that which 
under a human figure, or other ſymbol, 
repreſents ſomething of another kind, as 
a part of the earth, a ſeaſon, age, clement, 
temperament, hour, &c. 2. Curule ſta» 
tues, are thoſe which are repreſented in 
chariots drawn by bigæ, or quadrigr, 
that is, by two, or four horſes : of which 
kind thete were ſeveral in the eircuſes, 
hippodromes, &c. or in cars, as we fee 
ſome with triumphal 'arches, on antique 
medals. 3. Equeſtrian ſtatue, that wh 
repreſents ſome illuſtrious perſon og 
horſe-back, as that famous one of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, at Rome: that of king 
Charles the Firſt, at Charing-croſs ; King 
George the Second, in Leiceſter-Square, 
Kc. 4. Greek ſtatue denotes a hgure 
that is naked and antique; it being in 
this manner the Grecks repreſented their 
deities, athletæ of the oh yic games, 
and heroes: the ſtatues of heroes were 
particularly called Achillean flatues, by 
reaſon of the great number of figures o 
that prince in molt of the cities of Greece. 
5. Hydrauhe ſtatue, is any figure placed 
as an ornament of a fountain or grotto, 
or that does the office of a jet d tau, a 
cock, ſpout, or the like, by any of its parts, 
or by any attribute it holds; the like is 
to be underitood of any animal ſerving for 
the ſame uie. 6. Pedefrian ſtatue, a ſtatue 
ſtanding on foot; as that of king Charles 
the Second, in the Royal-Exchange ; and 
of King James the Second, in Privy-Gar- 
dens. 7. Roman ſtatue, is an appella- 
tion given to ſuch as are cloathed, and 
which receive variqus names from their 
various dreſſes. In repairing a ſtatue caſt 
in 2 mould, they wed, + it up with a chiſ- 
ſel, graver, or other inſtrument, to finiſh 
the places which have not come well off : 
they alſo clear off the bard, and what is 
redundant in the joints and projectures. 
STATURE, the fize or height of a 
man. From the Latin fatura, or fare, 
to ſtand. The (ature, or pitch of a man, 
is found admirably well adapted to the 
circumſtances of his exiſtence, Had man, 
obſerves Dr, Grew, been a dwerf, he 
oou'd ſcarce have been a reaſonable crea- 
ture: for, to that end, he muſt have 
bad a jolt head; apd then be would not 
have had body and b to ſupply his 
brain with ſpirits; or; if a ſmall propor- 
tional head, there would nat have been 
brain cnough for his buſineſs. — Again, 
had man been a giant, he could not have 


been ſo commodiguſly ſupplied with 
CY FRO”: food ; 
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food; for there would not have been 
ficſh enough of the beſt catable beaſts to 
ſupply his turn; or, if the beaſts had 
been made n bigger, there 
would not have been graſs enough, &c. 
It is a common opinion, however, and 


as beru fo ever ſince Homer's time, that 


people, in the carlieſt ages of the worl!, 
much ſurpaſſed the moderns in ſtature; 
and it is true, we read of men, both in 
ſacred add profane hiſtory, whoſe pitch 
appears ſurpriling: but then it is true, 
that they were eſtcemed giants. 

The ordinary ſtature of men, Mr. Der- 
ham obſerves, is, in all probability, the 


Came now, as at the beginning; as may 


be gathered from the monuments, mum- 
mics, &c. (till remaining. The oldeſt 
monument in the world is that of Cheops 
iu the firſt pyramid of Egypt, which Mr. 
Greaves obſerves, ſcarce exceeds the 
meaſure of our ordinary coffins. "The 
cavity, he ſays, is only 6,488 feet long, 
2,118 fect wide, and 2,150 deep: from 
which dimenſions, and thoſe of ſeveral 
embalmed bodies, taken by him in Egypt, 
that accurate writer concludes, there is 
no decay in nature; but that the men of 


this age are of the ſame ſtature as thoſe 
three thouſand years ago. 


To theſe we have other and later in- 
Nances to add from Hakewell: the tombs 
at Piſa, which are ſome thouſands of 
years old, are no longer than ours. The 
lame may be faid of Athelſtan's in 


 Malmſbury church; Sebba's in Paul's, 


of the year 693, &c. The like evidence 
we have from the antient armour, ſhields, 
veſſels, &c, dug up at this day: for in- 
«Nance, the bras helmet dug up at Me- 
taurum, fits one of our men; yet it is al- 
lowed to have been left there at the over- 
throw of Aſdrubal. Add, that Anguſtus 
was five feet nine inches, which was the 
meaſure of our queen Elizabcth ; only the 
qucen exceeded the emperor by two inch- 
es, allowance being made for the diffe- 


rence between the Roman and our foot. 


STAVERS, or STAGGERS, among 
the farriers, a giddineſs in the horſe 
head, which ends in madneſs. 
STEEL, a kind of iron refined and 
Purified by the fre with other ingredients, 
which renders it whiter, and its i 


cloſer and finer than common iron. 


Steel, of all other metals, is that fuſcep- 
tible of the greateſt degree of hardneſs, 
when well tempered ; whence its great 


nuſe in the making of tools and inftru- 


ments of all kinds. The manner of 


| ing iron into ſtoel had remained 


STE 


very long a ſecret ; but many authors of. 
late date have given the proccſs e though 
it docs not appear the fame in all, and an 
many is encumbered with circumſtances 
intended only to diſguilc it. NE 
Mr. Cramer obſerves, that the method 
of making ſteel out of iron, is cither by 
fuſion, or by cementation. That Ly cc- 
mentation may be performed in tl; 16) - 
lowing manner: chuſe ſome bars of pu;c 
iron, not too thick; prepare a cement of 
charcoal duſt, mode rately pulveriied, one 
part, and wood-aſhes half a part; or of 
charcoal duſt two paris, bones, horns, 
leather, or hair of animals, burnt to a 
blackneſs in a cloſe veſſel, and in a gentle 
fire, and afterwarns reduced to a powder, 
one part, wood aſhes half a part; mix 
them together. Prepare a cylindrical 
earthen veflcl, two or three inches higher 
than the bars are long; put into the bot- 
tom of this veſſel the cement, prepared 
as before directed, ſo that, being gently 
preſſed down, it may cover the bottom of 
the veſſel an inch and a half deep; place 
then the iron bars perpendicu arly, fo 
that they may be every where an inch 
diſtant from the fides of the veſſels, and 
from each other; fill the interſtices with 
the cement, and cover the bars with.ir, 
that the veſſel may be quite full ; cover 
it with a tile, and ſtop the joints with a 
late ; put this veſſel into a furnace, and 
keep it moderately, but equaliy red-hot, 
for fix or ten hours, When this is over, 
take the red-hot bars out, and dip them 
in cold water; they will then be brittle, 
and turned to ſtecl. 
The method of making ſteel by fuſion 
is this: take of iron ore, or of unmallca- 
ble iron of the firſt fuſion; divide it into 
{mall parcels, and put them into a bed 
made of charcoal duſt in a ſmith's forge; 
let the quantity of the iron be but ſmall 
for the experiment; put to it, as a defen- 
five menſtruum, ſome of the vitreſcent 
ſcoriz of ſand, or ſtoncs of the ſame na- 
ture; then put upon them a quantity of 
charcoal; light this, and admit only a 
ſmall blaſt of the bellows, that the ſcoriz 
and metal may both melt regularly; when 
this has been ſome time kept in fuſion, 
take it out, divide it into two parts, which 
make red-hot, and hammer into long 
bars; finally, heat them red-hot, and 
plunge them into cold water, and they 
will then be found to be ſteel, fo very 
hard, as not to be filable; and fo brittle, 
as to break aſunder, when {truck with a 


conſiderable force. Cramer u Art of Af 
ſayinꝑ. * 
; u. 
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Mr. Lemery ſhews a ſimple method of 
reducing ſteel to a very fine powder, with- 
out ruſting it: pour water on filings of ſteel 
in an earthen veſſel, till it is four inches 
above the filings; ſtir it well every day, 
ſupplying more water, as that in the veſlcl 
ſubſides, io that the ſteel is always covered; 
continue this operation till the ſteel falls 
into an impalpable black powder; then dry 
it for uſe. ' Mem. de Arad. des Scien. 1736. 
Mr. Boyle tells us of his having opened 
the body of (t-el, by a higbly rectified 
ſpirit of urine made per fe, and poured 
upon new filings of the ſteel. This be- 
ing put into a warm place, the menſtruum 
dilolved a conſiderable part of the mctal. 
Mem. de Þ Acad. des Sciences, 1736. 
. Annealing of STEEL, is by ſome uſed for 
the ſoftening it, in order to make it work 
caſier; which is uſually done by giving it 


à blood red heat in the fire, and then tak- 


ties, he wrote the Chriſtian Hero, prin- 


— 


religious piece injuring 
among his 


ing it out, and letting it cool of itſelt. 
Steel may indeed be made a little ſoſter 
than in the common way, by covering it 
with a coarſe powder of cow-horn, or 
hoofs ; thus incloſing it in a loam, heat- 
ing the whole in a wood fire till it be red- 
hot, and then leaving the fire to go out of 
itſelf, and then the ſteel to cool. Max. 


 Methan, Exerciſes. 


* STEELE, Sit RreHnaD, a ccle- 
brated writer, was born at Dublin of 
Engliſh parents, and leaving Ircland while 
he was young, was educated at the Char- 
ter- houſe ſchool in London. In 1693, he 


wrote the Proceſſion, a Poem on the fune- 


ral of queen Mary. He for ſome time 
rode gary +. the guards, and was af- 
terwards raiſed to the rank of enſign; 
when, being drawn into many irregulari- 


_ 


cipally to fix upon his own mind a ſtrong 
impreſlion of virtue and religion. He af- 


terwards obtained a captain's commiſſion 


in the lord Lucas's regiment of fuſiliers, 
by the intereſt of the lord Cutts, to whom 
he dedicated his Chriſtian Hero, who alſo 
appointed him his ſecr The above 
is reputation 
y companions, he endea- 
voured to enliven his character by writing 
that excellent comedy, the Funeral. Af- 


terwards he was introduced by Mr. Addi 


ſon, into'the acquaintance of the earls of 
Halifax and Sunderland, by whoſe inte- 
reſt he was appointed gazetteer, ſoon af- 
ter which he wrote the Tender Huſband 
and the Lying Lovers. On the 12th of 
April, 1709, he —_ the Tatler, which 
greatly encreaſing his reputation and in- 


rn oe 
tommiſſioners of the regs apy and., 
e, 


the Tatler being dropped, ig concert 
with Mr. Addiſon, ſet up the Spectator, / 
the firſt number of which was publiſhed 
on Thurſday the firſt of March, 1711, and 
after that the Guardian, in 1713; and the 
ſame year he publiſhed a Paper intitled 
the Engliſhman. Mr. Steele intending 
to ſerve in the laſt parliament of queen 
Anne, reſigned his place of commiſhoner , 
of the ſtamp-office, in June 1713, and wat 
choſen member of the houſe ot commons 
for the borough of Stockbridge, but did 
not fit long in that houſe before he was 
expell-d for writing the cloſe of the papes 
called the Engliſhman, and one of jus po- 
litical pieces intitled the Criſis. Soon at- 
ter the acceſſion of George I. to the 
throne, Mr, Steele was appointed ſurvey · 
or of the royal (tables at Hampton-Court, 
governor of the royal — of come- 
dians, and put into the commitſion of the 
peace for the county of Middleſex; and, 
in 1715, received the honour of knight- 
hood. In the firſt parliament of that 
king, he was choſen member for Borough- 
bridge in Yorkſhire, and after the ſup- 
preſton of the rebellion in the North, 
was appointed one of the commiſſioners 
of the forfeited eſtates in Scotland, In 
1722, his excellent comedy, called the 
Conſcious Lovers, was acted with great 
ſucceſs at the Theatre-Royal Drury-Lane, 
and Sir Richard dedicating it to the king, 
his majeſty made him a preſent of 500 
Some years before his death he grew pa- 
ralytic, and retired to his ſeat at Llangun- 
ner, near Caermarthen, in Wales, where 
he died the firſt of September, 1729, and 
was gy interred in Caermart hen 
church, . 
STEELING, in cutlery, the laying on 
a piece of ſteel upon a larger maſs of iron, 
to make that — which is to receive the 
edge harder the reſt. The body of 
an axe ma ww well be of iron, as it ne- 
ver comes in uſe to cut with, and perhaps 
is ſtronger, and leſs liable to break than 
if of ſteel: but it muſt have a quantity 
| of ſtcel at that part where the edge is to 
be made. | 4 
STEEL-GLASSES, 2 name given by 
ſome authors to the metalline ſpheres uſed 
in optics. Theſe, according to Cardan, 
are made of three parts of braſs, one part 
of tin, and one of filver, with au eigh- 
teenth part of wk but moſt either 
totally leave out the ſilver, or add only a 
twenty-fourth part, to ſave the expence. 
There are many other meth irected 


tereſt, he was preferred to be one of the 


by ſeveral authors, but mo't uſe arſenic 
| liz and 
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and tartar mixed with the metals. Theſe 
are afterwards to be poliſhed with emery, 
rotten · ſtone, putty, and the like. 
STEELYARD, in mechanics, a kind 
of ballance by means of which the gravity 
of different bodies is found by the uſe of 
one ſingle weight. See Ball :nce. 
STEEPLE, an appendage erected ge- 
nerally on the weſtern end of a church, 
to hold the bells Steeples are denomi- 
nated from their form, either ſpires or 
tGwers'; the firſt arc ſuch as aſcend conti- 
nually diminiſhing either conically or py- 
ramidally. The latter ate more paralle lo- 
pipeds, and are covered at the top plat - 
form -· hke. In each kind there is uſually 
a fort of windows or apertures to let out 
the ſound; and fo contrived at the ſame 
time, as to drive it dow, 
STEGANOGRAPHY, the art of ſe- 
cet writtins;” or of writing in eyphers, 
known only to'rhe perſons correſponding. 
STEGNO ICs, in medicine, remedics 
oper to cloſe and ſtop the ortfices, of the 
veſſels, or emunctories, when: relaxed, 
itretched, lacerated, & c. 
STEL.LATE, among botaniſts, ex- 
preſſes leaves 'wihich grau not lefs than 
hx at a joint, and are arranged like the 
rays of a ſtar, * | 
STEM, in borany, that part of a plant 
ariſing ont of the robt, and which ſuſtains 
the leaves, flowers, fruits, &c. 
STENONIAN Dvc', in anatomy, a 
name given from Stetis, its diſcoverer, to 
one of the ſaperior falival ducts, running 
from each of the paf6rids, about three 
ers long, and of the thickneſs of a 
wheat llraw, having a great number of 
roots, This duct paſſes ovet the maſſeter 
muſck throngh-the middle of the check, 
and there perforttes the bucciriator muſcle, 
and the membrane of te mouth near the 
ſecond. or third molares, and at this per- 
foration it — u very large quanti- 
ty of its proper fluid into the mouth. 

* STxPHEN, king of England, was 
the ſon of Stephen earl of Blois, by Adela, 
the danghter of William the Conqueror, 
and ſucceeded his uncle Hetfry I. The 
a2d of December, 1135, in the thitty-firſt 
year of his age, thouph the cmprefs 

aud, the daughter of Henry I. was then 
living. "He endeavoured to ſtrengthen 
himſelf ayainft her, by taking a foreign 
army into pay; and by ſigning a charter, 
in which he acknowledged his being elect- 
ed king oy the eltrgy and people: he alſo 
confirmed the rights of the church ; abo- 
bilden the foreſt Jaws, and revived the fa. 
rourite laws of Edward tlie Conftcllor; 


ho 


; 


_ 5: 
but not being able to reward the nobles 
according to their expectations, a * 

c 


was ſoon raiſed againſt him; the W 
made an irruption in the Weſt, , while 


David king ot Scotland ravaged the nor- 
thern counties; but having concluded a 
diſadvantagcous peace with them, be fell 
ill of a lethargy, when the Normans 
imagining that he was dead, jnvited 
Theobald, his elder brother, to ſeize that 
duchy ; however, Stephen recovering, went 
over into Normandy, expelled his brother, 
and then returned to England, where the. 
friends of Maud were ready to declare iu 
her favour, aſſiſted by the king of Scot- 
land; but after the Scots had ra | 
Northumberland, and the barons had for- 
Lified themſclves in the ſouthern counties, 
Stephen reduced the caſtles of the latter. 
invaded Scotland, and compelled ki 

David to conclude another peace with 
him. He now wore the crown with great 
tranquility for ſome time; but being jea- 
lous of the power of the clergy, he ſeized 
the caſtles: belonging to the biſhops of 


Saliſbury, Lincoln, and Ely; upon which 


the biſtop of Wincheſter, legate of Eng- 
land, and the king's owg brother, became 
his molt inveterate enemy. The clergy, 
who wanted not only caſtle but garri- 
ſons, now. made their ambition the cauſe 
of the people, and the empreſs Maud took 
this opportunity of perſonally aſlerting 
her tight to the throne, - 'Fhe bowels of 
England were now torn by all the rage of 
civil war, while the people were plunder: 
ed by both parties. The King faced the 
ſtorm with a noble fortitude ; he beſieged 
the emprets in Wallingford, purſued her 
to Lincoln, and gave buttle to the earl of. 
Glouceſter before that city, when after a. 
great eſſuſion of blood the carl was victo- 
rious; and the King having oke his 
battle- ax and ſword in pieces by the force 
of his blows, was knocked down on his 
knees with a ſlone before he could be ta- 
ken, after which he was confined in Briſ- 
tol caſtle, and ignominiouſly loaded with 
irops. While Stephen was in priſon, his 
brother the legate excommunicated his ad- 
herents; the dv«c of Anjou ſcized upon 
Normandy, and Maud was every where 
acknowledged queen; but ſhe behaving 
with great haughtineſs, and reſuſing to 


, mitigate the ſeverity of the Norman laws, 


a revolt enſued, and Maud was obliged to 
quit London. The legate, whom ſhe had 


diſobliged. now turning ſides again, ex- 


communicated her party, and Stephen be- 
ing ſet at liberty, was every here ſucceſs- 
ful, till the empreſs and her ſon Henry | 


wcerc 
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were obliged to retire to Normandy, That 
ing prince ſoon after landed an army 
. Eogtand in order to obtain the crown, 
but in 1153 Stephen concluded” a, peace 
with him, and upon condition of enjoying 
the crown during hiꝶ life, conſented that 
Henry (ſhould tucceed to it at. his death. 
Stephen, who was remarkable for his va- 
Mur, 'clemency, and generoſity, died the 
*zth" of October, 1154, in the fifticth 
year of his age, and the ninetcenth of his 
reign. He was ſucceeded by Henry II. 
- $TEPHEN, or S. STEPHENS'S-Day, 
a feſtival of the Chriſtiau church, obſcrved | 
on the 26th of December, in memory of 
the firſt martyr-St, Stephen, 
STEREOGRAPHIC ProjrcTron, 
the projection of the circles of the ſphere 
on the plane of ſome one great circle, the 
oye — in the pole of that circle. 
The method and practice of this projec- 
tion in all the principal places, viz.-on 
the planes of the meridian, equinoctial, 
and horizon, have already been given 
under the articles Map and Prejection. 
STERFOGRAPHY, the art of 
drawing the forms and figures of the 
ſolids upon a plane. 
STEREOMETRY, that part of geo- 
metry which teaches how to meaſure 
ſolid bodies, i. e to find the folidity or 
ſolid content of bodies, as globes, cylin- 
ders, cubes, veſſels, ſhips, &c. 
STEREOTOMY, the art or act of 
cutting ſolids, oy making ſections there- 
of, as walls or other members in the pro- 
files of architecture. F 
STERILTTI, the quality of a thing 
that is barren, in oppolition. to fe- 
cundity. 
STERLING, a term frequent in Eng- 


by publie authority. | 

STERNOHYOIDEAUS, in avatomwy, 
a pair of muſcles ariſing from che up- 
per and jnternal part of the bone of t 
ſternam 
1 in anatomy, the breaſt- 

ne. 

STERNUTATIVE, of STERNUTA- 
TORY, a medicine proper to produce 
ſneezing. 

STEW, a {mall kind of fiſh-pond, the 
peculiar office of which is to maintain 
fiſh, and keep them in readineſs ſor the 
daily uſes of a family. 


| kh commerce, a found, ſhilling, or pen- 
ny, of lawful = :ngland, as ſettled 


STEWS, or $Tu es, places anciently | 


permitted in England to women of pro- 


toſſed incotitinency for the buſineſs of | friable, and 


; $43 3 
proflitution. They were under garticu- 
lar rules and laws of deſcipline, appointed 
by the lord of the manor. 0 
SIEWARD, an atficer appointed in 
another's ſtead, and always taken ſor a 
principal oflicer within. his juriſdiction. 
Of theſe their are various kinds. The 
greateſt officer under the crown is the 
lord high ſleward of England, an oftice- 
that was anciently heriditary and per- 
manent in the families of the dukes of 
Lancaſter, till the time of Henry IV. 
But the power of this officer is ſo 
great, that it has not been judged ſafe to 
truſt it avy longer in the hands of # 
ſubj ect. excepting only pro Lac vice, oc- 
onally : as to officiate at a coronation, 
at the airaignment of à nobleman for 
high treaſon, or the like. During bis 
office, the ſteward bears a white taff in 
his hand, and the trial, &c. ended, he 
breaks the ſtaff, and with it bis comiſ- 
ſion expires. 1here is likewiſe a 
ſteward of the king's houſhold, who' i 
the chief officer of the king's court, 
the care of the king's houſe, and au 
rity. over all the officers and ſeryanty of. 
the houſhold, except ſuch as belong to- 
the chapel, chamber, and ſtable. 
is alſo a ſteward of the Marſhalſca, why 
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bas judicial authority. And iu molt 


corporations, and houſes of qua- 
lity in the kingdom, there is an ofhcer of 
the name and authority of a ſteward. ..._ 

The ſteward ofa ſhip is he who receives 
all the victuals frem the purſes, and is t 
ſee it well ſtowed in the hold; all chings 
of that nature belonging to ther ſhips | 
uſe are in his cuſtody ; he looks after a 
bread, and diſtributes out the ſeveral mei- 
ſes of victuals in the ſhip ; be bath an 
apartment fer himſelf in che hold, which 
is called the fleward's room. 


STIGMATA, in natural hiſtory, the 
apertures in different parts 22 


of inſets, eommunicating with che tra- 
che, or air. veſſels, and ſerriog for the 
office of reſpiration, WW | 
ST1GMATA, in antiquity, certain 
marks impreſfed on the left ſhoulders of 
the ſoldiers when liſted. wh 
STIL de Grain, in the colour trade, the 
name of a compolition uſed for painting 
in fi. Ar is made by. a. de- 
oth the lycium or Avignon a 
in e which is miged — 
whit ing into a —— and format ino 
twiſted ſticks. It, ought L 
2 fine gold-yellow, — "_p tender aud 1 


* STILES. 


to be choſen, vf , _ 


1 1 $'T.I 
- *STILFS, in carpentry, the upright 
Pieces which go from the bottom to the 
top of any wainſcot, or the like, 

STILLATITIOUS Oils, iuch as are 
produced by diſtillation, in oppohition to 

thoſe got by infuſion, expreſſion, &e. 

STILL-BoTToMms, in the diſtillery, 

a name giren by the traders to what re- 
mains in the ſtill after the working the 
waſh into low, wines. Theſe bottoms are 
procured in the greateſt quantity from 
Noe rhiatt-whth; and are of ſo much 

value to the diſtiller, in the fattening of 
hogs, &c. that he often finds them one 
of the moſt valuable articles of the ba- 
ſineſs. Ihe liquor left behind in the ſtill, 
after the reQifying the low wines into 
proof-ſpirit, is alſo called by ſome by the 
name of ſtill bottoms.; but this is little 
more” than mere phlegm, or water im- 
pregnated with a few acid and oily 
parts, not worth ſeparating, unleſs for 
curioſity. The liquor left in the till, 
after the rectiſying the proof-ſpirit into 
alcohol, is alſo of the ſame kind; 

*  S$T1ii.L-Horss. The Dutch have 
much the advantage of us in the ſtructure 
of their ſtill- houſes. 
in building thoſe houſes, according to 
Shaw, ſhould be ſuch as follow. The 
firſt caution is, to lay the floor afloope, 
not flat, where any wet work is to be 
performed. It ſhould alſo be well flagged, 
- with broad ſtones, ſo that no wet be de- 

tained in the crevices, but all may run off, 

and be let out at the drains made at the 
dottom and fides. The ſtills ſhould 
de placed abreaſt on that ſide· of the ſtill- 
houſe to which the floor has its current. 
Fronting the ſtills, and adjoining to the 


back of the wall ſhould be a ſtage for | body 


bolding the fermenting backs, and theſe 
being placed at a proper height, may 
empty themſelves by means of a cock and 
& canal into the ſtills, which are thus 
charged with very little trouble. Near 
this (et of fermenting backs ſhould be 
placed a purap or two, that may readily 
_ . ſupply them with water, by means of 
a trunk, or canal, leading to each back; 
under the pavement, adjoining- to the 
ſtills, ſhonld be a kind of cellcr, where- 
in to lodge the receivers, each of which 
ſhould be furniſhed with its pump, to 
raiſe the low wines into the ſtill for 
reQification ; and through this ceiler the 
_ refuſe waſh, or ſtill bottoms, ſhould be 
diſcharged by means of a hoſe, or other 
contrivance. 
STIMULATING, a property in an- 


gular or ſharp bodies. whereby they vel. 


The general rules 


81 0 : 
licate and cauſe vibrations and infletions 
of the fibres of the nerves, and a greater 
derivation of nervous fluid into the parts 
affefted. Stimulants produce pain, heat, 


redneſs, &c. I hey may be reduced to 
violent penetrating depilatories, gentle 
linapiſms, veſicatories, and cauſtics, 

S IING, an apparatus in the body of 
certain inſects, in the form of a little ſpear, 
ſerving them as a weapon of offence. 
The iting of a bee or waſp, is a curious 
piece of mechaniſm ; it conſiſts of a hollow 
tube, at the root whereof there is a bat 
full of ſharp, penetrating juice, which in 
ſtinging, is injected into the fi: ſh, through 
the tube; within the tube, Mr. Durham 


has obſerved, there lie two ſharp imall 


bearded ſpears : in the ſting of a waſp, 
he told eight beards on the fide of cach 
ſpear, ſomewat like the beards of fiſh · 
hooks. One of theſe ſpears in the ſting, 
or ſheath, lies with its point a little before 
the other, to be ready, as ſhould ſeem, to 
be firſt darted into the fleſh, which ence 
fixed by means of its formoſt beard, the 
other then ſtrikes too, and ſo they alter- 
nately pierce deeper and deeper, their 
beards taking more and more hold in the 
fleſh ; after which the ſheath or ſting fol- 
lows to convey the poiſon into'the wound, 
which that it may pierce the better, is 
drawn into afpoint, with a ſmall ſlit be- 
low that point for the two {pears to come 
out at. By means of theſe beards it is, 
that the animal is forced to leave its ſting 
behind it, when diſturbed, becauſe it can 
have no time to withdraw the ſpears into 
the ſcabbard. 


STINK, or STENCH, a diſagreeable 


ſmell exhaling from a corrupted, or other 
and which is prejudicial to the noſe 
and brain. A ſtinking breath is vſual 
the reſult either of diſcaſed lungs, or- elſe 
of ſcorbutic gums, &e. A ſtinking noſe 
is the reſiſt of a deep ulcer within the 
| noſe, whence ariſe fetid ſcales, &c. 
STIPEND, zmoog the Romans, ſig- 
nified the fame with tribute; and hence 
ſtipendiarii were the ſame with tributarii. 
S FIPULATION, in the civil law, the 
act of ſtipulating, that is, of treating and 
concluding terms and conditions to be 
inſerted in a contratt, 
STOCKING, that part of the cloath- 
ing of the leg and foot which immediately 
covers their nudity, and kreens them 
from the cold. Anciently, the only ſtock- 
ings in uſe were made of cloth or milled 
ſtuff ſewed togetber ; but ſince the in- 
vention of knitting and weaving ſtockings 
of ſilk, wool, cotton, thread, &c. the uſe 
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of cloth Nockings is quite laid aſide. The 


modern ſtockings, whether wore or knit, 
are a kind of plexus's formed of an infi- 
nfte namber of little knots, called ſtitches, 


loops, or maſſes, intermingled in one 


another. Knit ſtockings are wrought 
with needles made of poliſhed iron or 
braſs wire, which interwcave the threads 
and form the matles the ſtocking conſiſts 
of. This operation is called knitting, 
the invention of which is commonly at- 
tributed to the Scots, on this ground, 
that the firſt works of this kind came from 
thenee. © It is added, that it was on this 
account that the company of ſtocking- 
knitrers citablithed at Paris, in 1527, took 
for their patron St. Fiacre, who is taid to 
be the ſon of a king of Scotland. Woven 
ſtockings ure ordinarily very fine; they 
are manufatured on a frame, or machine 
of poliſhed iron. | 
* The Engliſh and French have greatly 
conteſted the honeur of the invention of 
the ſtocking-loom 3 but we are aſſured, 
whatever pretenſions the French claim to 
this invention, that the ſame was certainly 
deviſed by William Lee, of St. Joha's 
college, Cambridge, in the year 1589, 
though it is true, that he firſt made it 
public in France, after deſpairing of ſuc- 
.&efs in his own count 
* STOCKHOLM, the capital city of 
Sweden, with a good harbour, citadel, 


alſo a caſtle. where the king reſides, lt is 


= handſome large place, and all the 
houſes in the toon, and part of the ſub- 
urbs, are well built with ftone, and are 


©- four or five ſtories high. The ſuburbs 


are built of wood, and the houſes are 


„ 


n 2 red. They have lately built a 
handſome palace for the king, and there 


are ſcveral handſome and large churches. 


It is dirided into ſix wards, to which 
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may be added the two ſuburbs; near one 
of theſe is a hill, called Brunckberg, on 


the top of it is a tower and a bell, which 


they ring in caſe of fire. 


The lake Me- 
ler, which lies to the weſt, ſupplies the 
inhabitants with good water. Some hun- 


dreds of houſes were burnt in one of the 


ſuburbs in 1923. The arfenal is very fa- 
mous, and the hatbour is ſo large that it 
will hold a thouſand veſſels, but there is 


this inconvenience, that when ſhips come 


from the north, they are obliged to go 
-fixty miles round among the rocks before 
they can get to the harbour. There is 
*here an academy of ſciences, and another 
of painting and ſculpture, Stockholm 


 *Rands upon fix ſmall iſlands, joined to- 
| Ferber by wooderr bridges, and the inha - 


_ 
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Vitants are ſaid to be about thirty thouſand 
in number. It is two hundred miles 
north-eaſt of Copenhagen, and ſeven 
hundred north-eaſt of London. Long. 
19. 30. Lat $9. 69. N. . 

STOICS, a ſect of ancient philoſo- 
phers, the followers of Zeno, thus called 
from the Greek which 54a bignifies a porch 
or portico, Zeuo being uſed to teach un- 
der a portico or piazza. It was the com · 
mon fault of the Stoics to introduce 
abundance of ſubtilty and dryneſs into 


their difputations, either. by word. of 


mouth, or in writing. They ſeemed as 
cirefully to avoid all beeauty of ſtile, as 
depravity of morals. N ee who 
was one of the Stoics, did no great ho- 
nour to Eis ſect, and could only dilgrace 
it. He belicred the gods peritbable, and 
maintaincd, that they would actually pe- 
nih in the general -conflagration. He 
allowed the moſt notorious and mött 
abominable inceſts, and admitted the 
community of wives amongſt tages. Jo 
the praiſe of the Stoics in gensral, it 
mult, however, be confeſſed, that, Its 
intent than other philoſophers upon fri- 
volous, and often dangerous ſpeculations, 
they devoted their ftudics to the clearing 
up of thoſe great principles of morali 
which are the firmeſt ſupports of ſociety ; 
but the dryneſs and ftiffncſs that pre- 
vail-d in their writings, as well as in 
their manners, diſguſted molt of their 
read rs, and abundantly leſſened their 
utility, Zeno's chief followers, among 
the Greeks, were Lucippus, Cleanthus, 
Chryſippus, Diogenes Babylonius, An- 
tipater, Panætius, Poſſidonius, and 
Epictetus. Among, the Romans, Cato, 
Varro, Cicero, Seneca, the emperor An- 
toninus, &c. 2 
As for the morality. of the Stoics, it 
was couched much in paradoxes ; as that 
a wiſc man is void of all paſſions, or per- 
turbation of mind; that pain is no real 
evil, but that a wiſe man is happy in the 
midſt of torture, is always the fame, and 
is always joyſul ; that there is none elſe 
free ; that none elſe ought to be eſſeemed 
king, magiſtrate, poet, or philoſopher ; 
that all wiſe men are great men; that 
they are the only friends or lovers; that 
nothing can happen to them beyond their 
expectations; that all virtues arc infen- 
ſibly connected together; that all 
things are equal, and equally to be de- 
ſired; that goodneſs admits of no increaſe 
or dirainution. They own but one God, 
whom they, howeven call hy various 
names, as Fate, Jupiter, &c, by which 
| | | "they 
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they did not mean various things, but va- | 


Nous powers and relations of the ſame 
thing. Providence they exprefſed under 
the name Fate. They held the immor- 
tality of the ſoul. 

* STOKE, battle at. In conſequence 
of the battle at Boſworth, the duke of 
Richmond aſcended the throne of Eng- 
land, by the name of Henry VII, who 
being of the Lancaſtrian family, hated 
the Yorkiits, to which party he ſoon 
rendered himſelf odious, partly by his 
coldneſs to his wife; but chichy by his 
confinement to the Earl of Warwick, the 
only male heir of the houſe of York, in 
the tower of London. In the year 1486, 
ſome malicious zealots of the York party, 
willing to encreaſe the people's diſlike to 
their — ſpread a report that be in- 
tended to put to death the earl of War- 
wick, and inſinuated that they had only 
changed one tyrant for another. The 
credulity of the people on this falſe re- 
port gave occaſion to a certain artful 
prieſt named Simon, to ſet up a counter— 
tit earl of Warwick, in order to excite a 
rebellion. His inſtrument for this pur- 
poſe was one Lambert Simucl, a baker's 
fon, whom he had trained up in his own 
honſe. The youth was 2hout the earl's 
age, of good natural parts, and in all 
his behaviour had ſomething grand, and 
above his birth. The cur! was cleven 
years old at the death of Edward IV. in 
whole court he was brought up. Simnel 
therefore was taught to talk pertinently 
of that prines's court, an to relue 
many particulars concerning the lord-and 
ladies that frequented it. From hence we 
may pecſume that the pricit was him- 
ili inttracted by perſons w.ll informed, 
and the plot ſuggeſted to him. Be this 
as it will, Simon, or thoſe that employed 
him, not thinking proper to produce 
Simnel frit in England, where he might 
be examined too cloſcly, and by perious 
too knowing, judged 1: convenient that 
he ſhould act his frſt tecne in Ireland, 
where he met with ſurpriting ſucceis. 
The Ich not doubting but he was the 
real carl of Warwick, efcaped from the 
Tower; and having @ great regatd for 
the houfe of York, in a few days after 
the irppoſtor's arrivel, he was prociaumed 
in Dublin king of England, Ireland, &c. 
by the name of Edward V!. On advice 
of what had happened at Dublin, Henry 
took the earl of Warwick ov? of the 
Tower, cauſed hitn to go in {olemn pro- 
e:Tion to St. Paul's, where multitndes 
Bere al.mblicd to fre him, and many 
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who had known him were allowed 0 
talk with him freely; ſo that the publick 
was fatisficd of his * the right carl of 
Warwick : nevertheleſs the Iriſh main- 
tained that theirs was the true earl, and 
this at London an impoſtor, It was not 
in Henry's dominions only that this im- 
poſture was countenanced, for the ducheſs 
of Burgundy, fiſter to Edward IV. be- 
came of the party, through the ſolicita- 
tions of the carl of Lincoln, nephew to 
Richard III. This earl obtained of the 
ducheſs an aid of two thouſand veteran 
troops, which he embarked for Ireland, 
where Simnel's coronation was now per- 
formed with great ſolemnity. This 
done, Simncl and his friends, imagining 
they were in as good a condition for at- 
tacking Henry, as Henry himſelf was 
when he attacked Richard III. ſet ſail 
f;r England, and landed ncar Lancaſter, 
with about eight thouſand men, in the 
year 1457, however, they were greatly 
deccive.! in their expectations of being 
joined by mulitudes of the Engliſh; for 

the people in general gave them but a 

cold reception, and only Sir Thomas 
Broughton with a ſmall force joined 
them. Mean time the king reſolving to 
attack the invaders as ſoon as poſſible, 
gave them no time to ſtrengthen them- 
telves by an increaſe of their numbers, 
or by taking any fortified place, and with 
about eleven thouſand men be quickly 
came up with the enemy as they were 
marching for Newark. The curl of 
Lincoln, who commanded the invaders, 
drew them up on the ſide of a hill, near 
a little village called Stoke, where Henry 
offered him battle. The king loſt in 
fore meaſure the advantage of his ſupe- 
rior numbers, the ground obliging him to 
make but a narrow front line ; however, 
this line was compoſed of his very beſt 
men, in numher fix thouſand. To the 
great bravery of theſe troops Henry en- 
tirely owed his victory, for they only 
foughr. The battle laſted three hours. 
The Burgundian veterans, who were 
Germans, being excellently diſciplined, 
fought with great order, and inſpired the 
lciſh with courage. At length the ecar)s 
of Lincoln and Kildare, and Swart the 
German general, with moſt of his men, 
being killed, the Iriſh were forced to run. 
About four thouſand of the vanquiſhed 
were flain, with half of the King's firſt 
line, from whence it is evident the battle 
was obſtinately tought. . Among the pri- 
ſoners were the new king of Ircland, 


with the prieſt his tutor. The ſormer, 
WS either 
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either out of*generoſity or policy, Henry 
hongufed with, the office of turnſpit in 
" his Kitchen; in which he behaved fo 
well, that he was ſoon aſter preferred to 
be the king's falconer, a poſt which he 
enjoyed to his death : ns for the politic 
Simon, he was commftted to priſon, 
apd heard of no more. 

STOLE, a ſacerdotal oraament wore 
by the Romiſh pariſh prieits over their 
ſurplice, as a mark of ſupcriority in their 
reſpective churches ; and by other prieſts, 
over the alb, at celebrating of maſs, in 
which caſe it goes a-crofs the ſtomach ; 
und by deacous, over the left ſhoulder, 
ſcarf-wiſe; when the prieſt reads the 
Goſpel for auy one, he lays the bottom 
of his ſtole on his head. ; 

Groom of the STOLE, the eldeſt gentle- 
man of his majeſty's hed-chamber, whoſe 
office and honour it is to preſent and put 
on his majelty's firſt garment, or ſhirt, 
every morning, and to order the things 
in the chamber. 

Order of the STOLE, an order of 
knights inſtituted by the kings of Ar- 
ragon, Another military order, at Ve- 
nice, is called the order of the golden 
ſtole; thus called from a. golden ſtole, 
which thoſe knights wore over their 
ſuoulder, reaching to the knee, both be- 
fore and behind, a palm and à half 
broad, None are raiſed to this order but 
patricians, or noble Venctians. It is 
uncertain when either of theſe orders was 
inſtituted. - 
a STOMACH, Ventriculut, in anatomy, 
a hollow, membraneous, organical part 
of an animal, deſtined to receive the 
food, after deglutitiqn, and convert it 
into thyle, It lies immediately under the 
midriff, the liver covers a part of its 
right fide, the ſpleen touches it on the 
left, and the colon at its bottom, to 
which alſo the cawl is tied. Its figure 
reſembles a bag pipe, being long, large, 
wide, and pretty round at the bottom, 
but ſhorter and leſs convex on its upper 
part, where it has two orifices, one at 
each end, which axe ſomewhat higher 
than the middle between them. 

STOMACHICS, are ſuch medicines 
as are ſerviceable to the ſtomach, pro- 
mote digeſtion, &c: Stomachic corro- 
boratives are ſuch as ſtrengthen the tone 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines, among 
which are carminatives, as the roots of 
galangals, red gentian, zedoary, pimpi- 
nella, calamas aromaticus, and arum. 
Of barks and rinds, thoſe of canclla 
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| oranges, &c, Of ſpices, pepper, gin- 


ger, cloves, cinnamon, cardamums, and 
mace. Other things of this nature are, 
among ſimples, Roman and common 
chamæmile, wormwood, mint, carduus 
benedictus, and the four carminative 
ſeeds, Of preparations, the oi! of cedar, 
oil of oranges by cxpreſlion, oils of com- 
mon chamæmile, daucus Creticus, ani- 
ſum ſtellatum, cumin carraway, mint, 
and wormwood, with the ſpirit of falt 
and ſweet nitre. Among compounds, 
are the fal volatile ſylvii, the ſtomachic 
elixir, the ol nce of orange peel, with 
ſweet ſpirit of nitre tincture of tartar, 
oils of oranges prepared by expreſſion, 
* compound clience of wormwoud, 

c. 

STOMACHIC, is alſo applied to the 
arteries, veins &c. of the ſtomach. 

STOMACHUS, in anatomy, the 
ſame with the ocſophagus, or gula. 

STOMATIA, in naturdl hiſtory, a 
genus of fimple ſhells, without any hinge, 
and formed of one piece; its figure is 
depreſſed and flat, its mouth the moſt 
patent of all the ſhells, the limper only 
excepted ; it has a ſhort ſpiral turn run- 
ning into the mouth, at th- head; and 
has no perforations ia any part of the 
ſurface. "The animal inhabiting this 
ſhell is a nereis, 

STONE, in natural hiſtory, a hard 
ſolid body, neither malleable, fuſible by 
fire, nor ſoluble in water; formed by 
ſucceſſion of time in the bowels of the 
earth. Mr. Tourneſort ſuppoſes that 
ſtones vegetate; but M. Geotiroy ac- 
counts for the origin and ſormation of 
ſtones in a different manner He lays it 
down as a principles that all ſtones, wich- 
out exception, have been fluid; or, at 
leaſt, a oft paſte, now dried and har- 
dened. 

On this principle he examines the for- 
mation of the different kinds of (tones, 
and ſhews that the earth alone is ſuffi- 
cient for the ſame, independent of all 
ſalts, ſulphurs, &c. Mr, Geoflroy con- 
ceives two kinds of primitive particles in 
the carth. Thoſe of the firit Kind ex- 
credingly fine, thin lamellæ, equal to 
each other, or nearly ſo. Now when 
thete meet together, from any cauſe 
whatever, in a ſufficient quantity, the 
regularity and equality of their figures 
determine them to range themſelves 
equally and regularly; and thus to form 
a homogenous compound, which is very 
hard, from the immediate contact of the 


alba, ſaſſafras, citrons, Scville and China 
| 
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parts; and very tranſparent, by rcaſon 
K K ' of 
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of their regular diſpoſition,” which leaves a 
tree pallage to the rays of the light every 
way; and this is called cryſtal. I be 
parts of the ſecond kind have all forts of 
irregular fonres, and mult accordinoly 
form aſſeniblages that are much opaque, 
and leis hard. Now cryſtal is tormed 
«holly of parts of the fill Kind, and all 
other ſtones of a mixture (of the two 
kinds of parts tape her; this mixture is 
abſolntely neertiary, in order to uniee 
and bind together the parts of the fecond 
Kin l. and give thn a hardacts and con- 
tener, without which th: y woul-l on'y 
mak. a fan lor dult. Meter app ars the 
fi ted vehicle to carry the parts of the rt 
kind. "This is een hom foveral perrity- 
ing ſprings which ivcruttate the pipes 
through which : vir waters are conveyed, 
or even fol bodies tid in them for fome 
time. "The waicy dos ditioive thee 
earihy parts; it only keeps them in fu- 
ſion, "as it dors ths juices wherew ith 
plants arc rourſi 4. Ibis water, thus 
charged with earthy particles of thc 
firſt kind, . Geokroy calls the tony, or 
eryltalline j ng, of which thoſe bodics are 
primari y formed, . 

rok, in medicine, a ſony or ter- 
reflial concretion in any of the urinary 
pa'lage*, which occaſions a difficulty in 
making water, and a pain in the ſmall 
of the back or about the os pubis. When 
this collection is fo large as to form one 
or more bodies, unable on account of 
their ſize to pals threugh the conduits of 
urine, they frequently cauic great pain, 
u'c''s in the parts. and aa entire ſup 
pr-hon of urine; and, from the part 
vice this ob{trufting matter happens to 
lde, this diſtemper receives its denomi- 
nion, as from the kidn ys, bladder, 
ur-*-7s, or urethra. 

$704 ale denotes a certain quantity 
or w-iht of ſome commodities. A ſtone 
of bect at London is the quantity of 
cight pounds; in Herefordihire twelve 
pounds; in the north ſixtecn pounds. 

A ſtone of v oo, according to the Va- 
tute of ti Henry VII. is to weigh four- 
tern pounds; yet in ſome places it is 
more, in otuers j-:{5; as in Glonceſter- 
ſhire fiiteen pounds, in Herefordſhire 
twelve pounds. 

A {tone among horſe-courſers is the 
wei: ht of fourteen pounds. 

S HONEHENGE, in antiquity, a 
fame pilz or monument of huge {tones 
in Saliſbury plain, fix miles diſtant from 
that city. it confiits of the remains of 
fuur rarks of rough ſtones, ranged one 
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within another, ſome of them, eſpecially 
in the autermoſt and third rank, twenty 
fret high, and ſeven broad; ſuſtaining 
others laid acroſs their heads, and faſten- 
'e1 by mortiſes: fo. that the whole muſt 

have ancicnily hung together. Antiqua- 
ries are now pretty well agreed that it 

was a Fritith temple; and Dr. Langwith 
thinks it might caſily be made probable, 
{at leaſt, it was dedicated to the ſun and 
| moon inige Jones bas given à fine 


| ſcheme of tic york, ard ſtrives hard to 
| perſuade the world that it was Roman: 
| but Dr. I.enow'th, who touk his mea- 
{ tyres on the {por, aflutes us he could by 
no means reconcile them with that 
lcheme. ö 

STONE BRASH, in agriculture, a 
light leam foil, full of larger and ſmaller 
malles of rubble (tones. 

S CLOOMING of Wine, the putting 
brgs of herbs, or other ingredients into it. 
Sec Vine. F 

S i OOPING, in falconry, is when a 
hawk bcing upon the wing, at the height 
of her pitch, bends down violently to 
take the fowl, ES 
| S1OP, in the manege, is a pauſe, or 
diſcontinuance of a horſe's motion. 

STOPS, or PoixnTs, in grammar. 
Sce Fointing and Punctration. 

S1ORAX, or STYRAX, in the ma- 
teria medica, an odoriferous reſin exud- 
ing, in the warmer climatcs, from a mid- 
dling ſized tree, with leaves like thoſe of 
the quince, flowers like thoſe of the 
oranp<-tree, and fruit like filberds ; a na- 
tive of aſia, and, as it is ſaid, of Italy, 
2 forts of this reſin have been com- 
monly diſtinguiſhed in the ſhops. | 

Liquid STORAL, a reſinous juice, ob- 
tained from a large tree, with angular 
leaves like thoſe of the maple, and a 
round fruit compoſcd of a number of 
pointed ſced - veſſels, called by Ray fyrax 
ac-rts ſulto, a native of Virginia and Mex- 
ico, and Jately naturalized to ovr own 
climate. The juice called liquid amber 
is faid to exude from inciſions made in 
the trunk of this tree, and the liquid ſto- 
rax to be obtained by boiling the bark or 
branches in water. Two ſorts of liquid 
ſtorax are diſtinguiſhed by authors; one, 
the purer part of the reſinous matter 
that riſes to the furface in the boiling, ſe- 
parated by a ſtrainer, of the conſiſtence of 
hongy, tenacious like turpentine, of a 
reddith or aſh-brown colour, of an acrid 
unctuous taſte, and a fragrant fmell, re- 
| ſembling that of the folid ſtorax, but 

ſomewhat diſagreeable: the other, the 
more 
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more impure part, which remains on the 
ſtrainer, in ſmell and taſte much wraker, 
and contaiaing a conitderable proportion 
of the ſubſtance of the bark. What is 
mo{t commonly met with under the name 
in the ſhops, is of a weak ſinell, and a 
rey colour, an is fuppolcd to be an ar 
tificial compolition. 

STOVEs>, in gardening, buildings 
erected for th- preſervation of tend-r xX 
tic plants, which will not live in thete 
northern countries, without artificial 
warmth in winter. Theſe are built in 
diſſerent methods, according to the iage - 
nuity of the artiſt, or the different pur- 
poſes for which they are intended. 

STOVE, among copfectioners, a little 
cloſet, well incloted on all ſides, wherein 
they dry their {weetmeats, ranged on ſe- 
veral rows of ſhelves. made of wire. 

S FRABISMUS, ſquinting, in medi- 
eine and ſurgery, a diſtortion of the cyes. 
whereby their pupils are turned from, in- 
ſtcad of being directed towards objects at 
which they Took + ſometimes only one 
eye, but more frequently both arc thus 
alſected. This diſorder is frequently cau- 
ſcd in infants, from letting them con- 
Nanily ſuck at one and the ſame breaſt; 
or from placing them in the cradle, ſo. as 
that they always look the fame way to- 
wards the light or window ; by which re- 
peated action, the muſcles on that ſide 
become too ſtrong to be balanced by their 
oppolite muſcles; and hence the eye is 
contorted, or looks obliquely at objects. 
But it may be alfo owing to convuluve 
and epileptic motions, to which the «yes 
of infants are extremely ſubject. And, 
laſtly, it may proceed, as well in adults 
as infants, from a ſpaſm, or rigor, or 
from a palſy in ſome of the muicles of 
the eye; as alſo from a defect, or inſen- 
ſibility, of ſome part of the retina. 

Squinting is a diſorder very ditficult to 
be cured, eſpecially when in adults, and 
cauſcd by ſome defect in the muſcles, or 
retina: but, in young infaats, it may 
probably be cured, fays St. Yves, by fre- 
quently placing them before a looking- 
glaſs, that their eyes may be directed to- 
wards the mage of their own face. Thoſe 
more advanced in years may be aflilted 
by reading very ſmall writing or print ; 
or by inſpecting very minute objects, pro- 
vided they turn their eyes even, and 
bathe them at times with Hungary water. 
Others propoſe to cure this ditorder with 
a ſort of malk, or eye-ſwath ; but this me- 
thod is ſeldom practicable, thro'the moroie- 
neſs of infants, and other impediments. 
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STRAIGHT, STRrFE1GHT, or 


STAAT, in hydrograpliy, a narrow fea, 
or gut hut up bet»cen ands on either 
lidd, and affording a paſſage out of one 
grcat fra into another, 

SURAIN, or se AN, a violent ex- 
tenhon of the neus or tendons of ſome 
muicle. 

STRANGUARY, in medieine, a par- 
tial fupprefiion of urine; when it is ta- 
tal, it is called 1{chtiria, 

STRAPADO, or STAPPADo, a kind 
of military puniſhment, wherein the cri- 
minal is hoiſted up by a rope, and let 
down; to that, by the weight of his bo- 
dy in thy fail, his arms are dillocated 

* STRASBURG, a large, handiome, 
populous, and ſtroug city of Germany, 
in Altace. It contains about two hundred 
ftre:ts. It has a wooden bridge over the 
Khine, which is thought to be one of the 
nneſt in HFurope; as is likewiſe the cathe- 
aral church, whoſe tower is the hand- 
iome!t in Germany, aud the ſteeple is al- 
lowed to be the highett in Europe. It 
was a free and imperial e ty, but the king 
ot France became maſter of it in 1687 
and greatly augmented the fortifications, : 
though before it had as many cannon as 
there are days in th- ycar. The inhabi- 
tants were formerly proteſtants, and 
carried on a great trade; but moſt of 
them have been obliged to embrace the 
Romith religion It 1+ feated on the ri- 
ver Il, wiich runs through it near the 
Rhine, and is fifty-five miles north of 
Ball, and two hundred and fifty-five caſt 
of Paris. Long. 7. 51. E. Lat. 34. 
35. N. 

STRATA, in natural hiſtory, the ſe- 
veral bodics or layers of ditlerent matters 
of which the body of the carth is com- 
poſ-d. The ftrata include ali the layers 


of earths, minerals, metals, flones, &c. 


lying und-r the upper tzgument or ſtra- 
tum, the turf, or mould. 

STRATAGEN, a military wile; or a 
device in war for the ſurpriing or de- 
cciving the enemy. 

STRATICATiON, in chemiſtry, 
the ranging any thing to be calcined in 
ſeveral layers or ſtrata one above another; 
which operation is denoted by tlie abbre- 
viation 8 58. 

S TRAWHER RT, Frogaria, in bo- 
tany. The common ſtrawberry is fre- 
quent in the woods of England, and is 
thence traa/planted into pardens. The 
heſt ſeaſon for this is in September, that 
the plants may be ronted before the 
frolts. Ihey may alfo be tran{plauted in 
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February ; but then, if the ſpring ſhould ſame animal at different times, are dt» 
prove dry, they will require a great deal | monſtated to be in a triplicate proportion 


of watering to keep them ahve, "Vie 
pruper ſoil for ftrawherries is a light hazel 

loam, not over rich; the ground mul 

be well dug, and very carcfully cleared of 
all noxious weeds; and, when it is level- 
led even, it ſhould be marked out into 
beds about three feet and a half wide, 
leaving a path-way between each bed of 
two feet broad. In each of theſe beds 
ſhould be planted four rows of plants, fo 
that tliey may ftand about a foot diſtarce 
from each other in the rows, and they 
thould be planted at about eight inches 
plant from plant in each. This is the 
proper diſtance for the wood ſtrawberry, 
which 1s of the leaſt growth of any; but 
the ſcarlet firawberry muſt be planted at 
a foot diſtznce every way, and the haut- 
boy ſixteen inches: and, finally, the 
large Chili ſtrawberry, which is the Jar- 
geſt grower of all, muſt be ſet at twenty- 
ewo inches diſtance, plant from plant. 
In the ſpring, when the ſtrawberries be- 
vin to flower, if the ſeaſon is dry, they 
muſt be very plentifully watered, and 
they mult be kept very care fully cleared 
from weeds, At — — the beds 
ſhould be dreſſed, the weeds all very care 
tully taken up, all the ſtrings or runners 
mult be taken from the roots, and the 
weak plants, which ftand too cloſe, muſt 
be pulled up; throwing a little fine carth | 
at the ſame time over the plants, alſo 
greaily ſtrengthens their roots. I'heſe 
beds, however well managed, will not 
continue good above three years; and the 
beds of the firſt year bearing but few 
fruit, it is neceiſary to neu- plant ſome 
freſh ground every third ycar, and deſtroy 
the old beds; but the ncw ones mult be 
firſt ot one year's growth. Different pa- 


lates prefer ditferent ſpecies of ſtrawber- 


ries, but the white-truited one is of all o- 
chers the beſt flavoured, tho' it is but 2 very 
+ bad bearcr. The great Chili ſtrawberry is 
cultivated in the fields in that country ; it 
is a much ſtronger and larger plant than 
any of our kinds, and its truit is as large 
as a walnut, but not ſo well-taſted as our 
own {trawbernes. Mr. Frezier brought 
tem tame 2 ago to Paris, and, inc 
that, they have been ſpread over the ſe- 
veral parts of Europe, They grow beſt in 
a loamy foil under the ſhade of trees. 
Miller's Gard. Did. 

TR NGTH, in phyſiology, the ſame 
with force, The ſtreugths of different 


„aiqals of the fatae jpecics, or of the 
: 4 
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of the quantitics of the maſs of their 


| blood; the whole {trength of an animal 


is the force of all the muſcles taken 10+ 
gether; therefore, whatever inereaſes 
ltrength, incicaſes the force of all the 
muicles, and of thote ſerving digeſtion as 
well as others. 

STRENGTHENERS, in pharmacy, 
medicines that add to the bulk and firm- 
nets of the tolids; and ſuch are all ab- 
ſorbent, agglutinant, and aſtringent me- 
dicincs. 

STRLE, in the ancient architecture, 
the liſts, fillets, or rays which {cparate the 
{triges or flutiags of columns. 

Among naturalilts, the term ſtriæ de- 
notes the ſmall channels aud ridges in 


ſcollop-ſhells, &c. | 


S IRICTOR, in anatomy, the ſame 
with conſtrictor and ſphincter, 

STRIKE, a meaſure of capacity, con- 
taining four buſhels 

STROPE, in the Greck and Latin 
poetry, a ſtanza or certain number of 
verſes including a perfect ſenſe ; ſucceed - 
ed by another conſiſting of the ſame num- 
ber and meaſure of verſes, and in the 
ſame diſpoſition and rhythmus, called 
antiſtrophe. 

STRUMA, in medicine, tumours 
ariſing moſt uſuaſly on the neck and 
throat; called alſo ſcrophulæ, and popu- 
larly the evil, or king's evil. | 

STUC, or STVvcco, in building, a 
compolition of white marble, pulveriſed 
and mixed with plaſter of lime, the 
whole ſifted and wrought up with water ; 
to be uſed like common plalter. This is 
what Pliny means by marmoratum opus, 
and albarium opus. Fo 

STUFF, in commerce, a general name 
for all kinds of fabrics of gold, ſilver, ſilk, 
wool, hair, cotton, or thread manufac- 
tured on the loom ; of which number arc 
velvets, brocades, mohiair, ſattins, taffe- 
ties, cloth, ſerges, &c. 

STUM, in the wine-trade, denotes 
the unfermented juice of the grape, after 
it has been ſcveral times racked olf, and 
ſeparated from its ſediment, The caſks 
arc for this purpoſe, well matched, or fu- 
migated with bsimflone every time, to 
prevent the liquor from fermenting, as it 
would otherwite really do, and become 
wine. | 
STUPE#IERS, in medicine, the ſame 
with narcotics and opiates. 

STUPOR, a numbneis in any part - 

the 
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the body, whether occaſioned by liga +! 
tures obſtructing the blood's motion, by 
the palſy, or the like. 

STURGEON, 'a well-known large find 
ſine · taſted fiſh, caught in many placrs, 
und ſometimes in the river | hames, 
being one of thoſe fiſhes called anadromi 
by authors, which ſpend a part of their 
time in the ſca, and a part in rivers. lt 
never goes into the fea to any great diſ- 
tance, and never is caught there of any 
very great ſize. The tea {erves for its pro- 
duction, but it is only in large rivers 
that it grows to its uſual ſize. 

STYE, or ST1THE, a diforder of the 
eye-lids ; being à ſmall encyited tumour, 
about the bigneſs of a barley-corn. 

SIYGIAN LIQUORS, an appella- 
tion given to cauſtic and corroſive waters, 
and par:icularly to aqua regia. 

STYLE, a word of various ſignifica- 
tions, originally deduced from c=, a 
kind of bodkin, wherewith the ancicnts 
wrote on plates of lead, of on wax, &c. 
and which is (till uſed to write on ivory 
leaves and paper prepared for that pur- 
pole, &c. 

STYLE, in dialling, denotes the gno- 
Non or cock of a dial, raiſed oa the plan 
thereof, to project a ſhadow. 

STYLE, in matters of language, the 
manaer of expreſſing ourſelves, or of 
cloathing our thoughts in words. The 
ſubject of diſcourſe being extremely vari- 
ous in nature, it follows, there muſt be 
as great a variety in the ſtyle : but the 
malters of this art have reduced them all 
to three kinds, which they call the ſub- 
lime, the low, and the intermediate. 
Let the ſubject cf whieh we deſign a lofty 
idea be never ſo noble, its nobleneſs will 
never be ſcen, unleſs we hive {kill enough 
to repreſent the belt of its faces to the 
view. The beſt of things bave their im- 
per ſections, the leaſt of which, diſcover- 
ed, may leſſen our eſteem, it not extin- 
guilh it quite: we mult therefore take 
care not to ſay any thing in one place 
which may contradict what we have ſaid 
in another. We ought to pick out all 
that is moſt great and noble in our ſub- 
ject, and put that in its beſt light, and 
then our expteſſion mutt be noble and 
ſublime, capable of railing lofty ideas: 
and it is our duty to obſerve a certain 
uniformity in our ſtyle; tho' all we ſay 
have not an <qual magnificence, ſo far, 
at leaſt, as to make all the parts of a 
piece bear a correſpondence with the 
whole. The danger here is, leſt we fall 


8 TY. 
into a pufty ſtyle, which ſome call inſſa- 
tion, or ſwelled; for if we (ſtretch things 
beyond their nature, and hunt _ alter 
great and foundivg words, we ſeldom 
mind their agrecabteneſs to the nature of 
the ſubject. And this has been the fault. 
of many of our modern tragtc writers, 
who yet with the vulgar have gained ap- 
plauſe, and ſettled à reputation. Ws 
come next to the plain or tow ſtyle; and 
this ſimple and plain character of writing 
is not without its difticulti:s; not in the 
choice of tubjetts, thoſe being always or- 


| dinary and common; but becauſe there is 


wanting in this ityle that pomp and 
magniticence which often hide the faul 
of the writer, at leaſt from the general 
reader or hearer. But on common and 
ordinary ſubjects there is little room ſos 
figures and tropes, ſo we mult make 
choice of words that are proper and ob- 
vicus. When we call the ſtyle ſimple 
and plain, we iatcud not meannets of 
expreſſion, that is never good, and 
ſhould always be avoided; for, thougty 
the matter or ſubject of this ſtyle has no- 
thing of elevation, yet ought not the lan- 
guage to be vile and contemptible : mob- 
expreſſions, and vulgariſms, are to be 
avoided, and yet all mult be cican and 
natural. 

The intermediate, or middle ſtyle, con- 
liſts of a participation of the ſublime on 
one fide, and of the ſimplicity of the 
plain on the other. Virgil turnithes us 
with examples of all the three; of the 
ſublime in his Ancids ; the plain, in his 
Paſtorals, and the mean, or middle, in 
his Gcorgics. 

Though the ſtyle of an orator, or one 
that ſpeaks in public, and of an hiſtorian 
and poet, are different, yet there are tome 
differences in the ſtyles of the ſame cha- 
racter; ſor ſome are ſoft and eaſy, others 
more ſtrong; ſome gay, others more ſo- 
Vere. 

STYLE, in muſic, denotes a pecu.iar 
manner of ſinging, playing, or compo- 
ling ; being properly the manner that 
each perion has of playing, ſingiug, or 
teaching: which is very different both in 
reſpect of different geniutcs, ot countries, 
nations, and of the different matters, 
places, times, ſubjects, paſſions, expreſ- 
ſions, &c. 

C STYLx, in chronology, a method 
of computing time introduced by Julius 
Czfar, and which was followed in Eng- 
land, till the late retormation of the ca- 


New 


lendar. a 
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New STY1.z, is the manner of com- 
puting time intoduced by pope Gregory, 
when he reformed the Juliau year; this 
is now followed in molt countries of Eu- 
rope, The new ſtyle was introduced in 
England, by taking eleven days eff the 
calendar; Sept 1752 5 
-STYLOIDES, in anatomy. an apo- 
phyſis of the os petroſum, thus called 
ftoin its reſemb ing a ſtyle or ſtylet. - 

STYLOPHARYNGAUS, in anato- 
my, a pair of muticls, arifing round and 
fleſhy, from the proceilas {tyloides ; aud 

hich in its oblique deſcent becomes 

cker and is alterwards expandud on 
the back parts of the ſauces. it tervcs to 
aw up and dilate the pharyns. 

- STYPTIC, in pharmacy, medicines 
which by their aſtringent qualities {top 
hæmorrhages. When a conſderable h: 
morrhage is ſtopt by abſorbents or dyp- 
tics, it is always produced by means 2 
elot of blood, ſecured by compreſſion, fo 
that the orifice of the veiſe} js ſtopt. This 
clot generally conſiils of two parts, the 
one without, and the other within the 
vclilel: that without is formed by the laſt 


flowing blood, which in coagulating in- 


corporates itſelf with the lint, mots, or 
powders, uſed for ſtopping the blood: 
. the other part of the clot within the veſ- 
kl, is only that portion of the blood 
which was ready to be diſcharged when 
the veſlel was ſtopped. Theſe two parts 
are often but one continued clot. hat 
without the veſſel performs the office of 
a covering, whilſt that within ſerves as a 
kind of ſlopper. Alcohol, or pure ſpirit 
of wine, is the moſt uſual, and perhaps 
the beſt ſtyptic, and is the baſis of moſt 
of the celebrated arcana for Hopping h#- 
morrhages.  Bocrhaave ſays it becomes 
an immediate ſtyptic, as it prevents pu- 
tre faction, and occaſions a thin but very 
folid eſchar. For if pledgets be dipped in 
pure alcohol, made hot, and applicd to a 
bleeding wound, if it be cloſcly compreſ- 


ſed upon the part, and covered with a. 


piece of bladder lightly beſmeared with 
oil, and kept on with a proper bandape, 
the hæmorrbage preſently ceaſcs, and the 
hole dreſſing may continue unremoved 
for three days, in_which time the veſſols 
are uſually cloſed, and ſtrongly conttact- 
ed and conſolidated, by means of the al- 
.cohol. "The ſtyptic powder of Helvetius 
is a medicine ſaid to be ſerviceable in ute- 
-rive hzmorrhages, either to correct the 
two frequent return of the menſcs, or 
their too great abundance ; alſo to ſtop 
the flooding to which women with child 


SUB 


are ſuhject, and to moderate the flow 
of the lochia. It is alfo found to have 


very ſurprizing good effects in the floar 


, 


| 


| 


tbus. It is a coumpoiyion of alum 
and dragon's bicod : and in the Ecin- _ 
burgi: Lifpe niator y, two parts of alum 
are directed to be male into powder with 
one of the dragon's blood: others u'e 
equal parts of both Aciiter recommends 
this powder or alum along, with a decoc- 
tion of linſeed., Eaton's ſtyptic is famo..s 
for curing freſh wounds in a very fwall 
time, and immediately ſtopping their 
ble:ding : but Dr. Sprengel is aid to 
prove, beyond all poſſibility o? doubt, that 
this is ineflect no other than the ſypiic 
of Helvetius. The ſemale agaric has 
cen of late greatly celebrated as a ſtyp- 
tic, and is faid to reſtrain not only the 
venal but arterial hemorrhages, without 
the uſe of ligatures. A ſtyptic was lately 
d:{covcred, which the inventor imagined 
was fo extremely powerful as to be effec- 
tual after the amputation of a leg or an 
arm, This being repiciented to ſ.is pre- 
tent majeſiy George lil. be pardencd a 
couvidt under ſentence, of death, on con- 
dition that he ſhould loſe a leg, and ſuſ- 
ter the experiment to be tricd on him: 
but merey riling in the rohal breaſt, the 
convict afterwards received a (ree pardon, 
and conſequently the efficacy of the Ayp- 
tic remains undetermined. | 
* SUABIA, a circle of Germany, 
baunded by the ciicle of Franconia and 
the circle of the Lower Rhine on the 
north; on the welt by the circle of the 
Lower Rhine, and Alface ; on the ſouth 
by Swilſerland; and on the call by the 
circle of Bavaria. It comprehends the 
duchy of Wirtemberg, the marytavate of 
Baden, the principality of Hocn Zollern, 
that of Oetringen, that of Mindenheim, 
the biſhopric of Conſtance, and the bi- 
ſkopric of Augſburg, with ſeveral abbeys 
and free cities. 
SUB, a Latin prepoſiticn, ſgnify ing 
under, or bilyw, frequently uſcd in com- 
poſition in our language: thus, 1. Sub- 
brigadier is an officer in the cavalry. who 
commands under the brigadicr, aſſiſting 
him in the diickarge of his office. 2. Sub- 
chantor, an officer in the choir, u ho of- 
ficiates in the abſence of the chantor. 3. 
Sub-dcacon, an ancient officer in the 
church, that was made-by the delivery of 
an empty platter and cup by the biſhop; 
and of a pitcher, baſon, and towel by 
the arch-deacon, His oftee was to wait 


on the deacon with the linen whereon the 


| body, &c. was cuntecrated, and to re- 
. l ccive 


SUB 
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ceive and carry away the plate with the 
offerings at the ſacraments, and the cup 
with the wine im iz, &c. 4. Sub-dean, a 
dignity in ſome chapters b:nearh the 


dean. 5 Sob-marthal. an officer in the 
Marthaiſeca that is deputy to the chief 
mar ſhal of the king's houſe who is com- 
monly called knight-marſhal, and has 
the cuſtody of the priſoners there. 6. 
Sub prior. a clauſtral officer who aſſiſts 
the prior Ke. 

SUBALTFERN, a ſubordinate officer, 
or on: who diſcharges his poſt under the 
command and ſuhject to the direction of 
another: ſuch ara licutenants, ſub - lic u- 
tenan*s, -ornets, and enſigns, who ſerve 
under tyc captain; but cuſtom has now 
anpropriater} the term to thoſe of much 
Iower ranks, as ſcrjrants, and the like. 
We alto ſay fabaitern-conrts, juriſdictions 
&e. Such arr thoſe of inferior lords, 
with regard to the lord paramount: hun- 
dred courts, with regard to county courts, 
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 SUBCLAVIAN, in anatomy, is appli- 
ed to any thing under the arm-pirt or 
ſhoniter, whether artery, n-ree, vein or 
muſele. Subelavius more particularly de- 
notes 2 ſmall oblong muſcle lying be- 
tween the clavicle and fir{t rib. 

SUBCON'TRARY Posr1TION, in 
geometry, is when two ſimilar triangles 
are. to placed, as to have one common 
angle at the vertex, and yet their baſes 
not parallel. 

: SUBDUPLE Ratio, is when any num- 
ber or quantity is contained in another 
twice Thus, three is ſaid to be tubdu- 
ple of fix, ang ix is duple of three, 

' SUBOUPLICATE RATTO of any 
two quantitirs is the ratio of their ſquare 
roots. ww | 

- SUBJFCT, a perſon under the rule 
and dominion of a fovercign prince or 
ſtate. | . 

Sun jet, the matter of an art or ſei- 
ence, or that which it conſiders, or 
wherein it is employed. 
man body is the ſubject of medicine. 

SUBJUNCTIVE, in grammer, the 
fourth mood or manner of conjugating 
verbs; thus called becauſe uſually joined 
to ſome other verb, or at leaſt to ſome 
other particle, as, if“ I loved though 
this were true, &e. The Greek is al- 
molt the only languaze that properly has 
any fubjunaive mood; though the French, 

Spanith, and Italian, have ſome ſhew 
thercof, In all other languages the ſame 


inſlections ſerve for the optative and 
ſa'junCtive moods ; for which reaſon the 
ſubjunctive mood might be retrenched 


Thus the hu- 


SUB 


from the Latin, and thoſe other gram- 
mars; it not being the different ways of 
ſigniſying, which may be very moch 
multiplied, but the Aderent in flexions 
that contitute the different moods. ©. 
SUBLIMATE Boss, a term ufed 
by ſom? of our chemical writers to expreſs 
ſuch ſubſtances as are capable of ſublima- 
tion in a dry form. | 
SUPLIMATE, achemical preparation, 
the baſis whereof is mercury or quickſil- 
ver. There are two kinds of ſublimate'; 
corroſive ſublimate and ſweet ſublimate, 
or mercurius dulcis fublimatus. 
-SUBL!MA TION, the condenſing and 
coll 6''nz in a folid form by means of 
veſſels aptly eonſtructed, the fumes of 
bodies raiſed from them by the applica- 


tion of a proper heat. Sublimation is in 


all reſpects the fame with diſtillation, ex- 
cept that in the firſt the produce is folid, 
but in the latter fluid. The only varia- 
tion therefore neceſſary in the operation 
is the accommodating the recipient part 
of the apparatus to this difference, which 
admits, in moſt cafes, that one veſſel 
may perform the office both of condenſer; 
and reciver, as the matter cannot, like 
fluids, flow to another part, but muſt re- 
main where it firſt ſettles, except in ſome 
inſtances where the matter is extremel 
volatile, or where a fluid riſing with it 
renders a depending receiver neceſſary. 
SUBLIME, in diſcourſe, is defined by 
Boileau, to be ſomething extraordinary 
and ſurpriſing, which ſtrikes the ſoul, and 
makes a ſentiment or compoſition raviſh 
and tranſport. From this definition it 
appears. that the ſublime is a very different 
thing om what the orators call the ſub- 
lime (tyle. The ſublime (tyle neceſſarily 
requires ſounding and raagnificent words; 
but the ſublime may be found in a ſingle 
thought, a ſingle figure, a ſingle turn of 
words. A tking may be in the ſublime 
ſtyle and yet not be ſublime; that is, 
it may have nothing extraordinary and 
ſurprizing. Longinus makes five ſources 
of the ſublime : the firſt, a certain eleva- 
tion of the mind, which makes us think 
happily : the ſecond is the pathetic, or 
that natural vehemence and enthuſiaſm 
which ſtrikes and- moves us; theſe two 
are wholly owing to nature, and muſt be 
born with us; whereas the reſt depend 
partly on art: the third is the turning of 
figures in a certain manner, both thoſe of 
thoughts and of ſpeech : the fourth, no- 
blencis of expreſſion ; which conſiſts of 
two parts, the choice of words, and tho 
elegant figurative diftion : the fifth, 
which iecludes all the reſt, is the compo- 
I ſition 


SUB 


Gtion and arrangement of the words in all 


their magnificence and dignity, 

SUBLINGUAL GLawDs, in anato- 
my, two glands under the tongue, placed 
one on cueh ſide thereof. "Thele, called 
alſo hypoglottides, filtrate a ſerous hu- 
mour of the nature of ſaliva, which they 
diſcharge by little ducts near the gums in- 
to the mouth. 

SUBMULTIPLE, in geometry, &c. 
A ſabmültiple number, or quantity, is 
thar which is contained a certain number 


of times in another, and which, therefore, 
repeated a certain number of times, be- 


comes exactly equal thereto; thus 3 is a 
Jubmultiple of 21; in which ſenſe ſub- 
multiple coincides with an aliquot part. 
SUBMULTIPLE RAT10 1s that be- 
tween the quantity contained, and the 
quantity containing: thus the ratio of 3 
to a2 is ſubmultiple. In both caſes ſub- 
multiple is the reverſe of multiple, 21, e. g. 
deing a multiple of 3, and the ratio of 21 
to 3 a multiple ratio. See Rath. 
SUBNORMAL, in geometry, a line 
which determincs the point in the axis of 
a curve. where a normal, or perpendicu- 
Jar, raiſed from the point of contact of a 
tangent in the curve, cuts the axis. Or 
the ſubnormaliis a line which determines 
the point wherein the axis is cat by a line 
failing perpendicularly on the-tangent in 
the point of the contact. 
SUBORDINATION, a relative term, 
expreſſing the degree of inferiority be- 
4ween one thing and anvther. 
' SURORDINATION, a ſecret or under- 
hand preparing, inſtructing, or bringing 
in a falſe witneſs, or corrupting gr allur- 
ing a perſon to do ſuch a falſe act. 
SUBFOENA, a writ, whereby any 
perſon, under the degree of peerage, 1s 
called to appear in Chancery, in caſes 
where the common law has made no pro- 
viſion, 1he name is taken from the 
words in the writ, which charge the party 
ſummoned to appear at the day and place 
afligned, ſub parra centum libratum, on the 
penalty of an hundred pounds. 
SUBROGATION, or SURROGA- 
TION, in the civil law, the act of ſubſti- 
tuting in the place, and iutitling hun to 
the rights, of another, 
SUBSCRIPTION in general ſignifics 


the ſignature put at the bottom of a letter, 


writing or inftrument. In commerce, it 
is uſed for the ſhare or intcreſt which par- 
ticular perſons take in a public ſtock or 
trading company, by writzng their names, 


and the ſhares they require in*the books 


or regiſter thereof. Subſcription, in the 
commerce of books, fignifics an engage- 


er 
ment to take a certain number of copies . 
of a book going to be printed; and a te- 
ciprocal obligation of the bookſeller r 
publiſher to deliver the ſaid copies on ce 
tain terms. MY Ie" 
SUBSEQUENT, ſomething that comes 
after another, particularly with regard to 
the order of time. : 
SUBSIDY, in law, an aid or tax grant= ; 
ed to the Ming, by parliament, for the 
neceſſary occaſions of the kingdom; and 
is ta he levied on every ſubject of ability, 
according to the rate or value of hi- ak 
or goods: hut this word, in ſome of our 
ſtututes, is confounded with that of cul- 
toms, "IN "TP 
SUBSISTENCE, in the military art, 
the money paid to the ſoldiers weekly, not 
amounting to their full pay; becauſe their 
cloaths, accoutrements, tents, bread, &c. 
are to be paid. It 1s likewiſe the money 
paid to oſſicers upon account, till their ac- 
counts are made up, which is generally 
once a year, and then they are paid their 
arrears, : 
SUBSTANCE, ſomething that we 
conceive to ſubſiſt of itielt, independently 
of any created being, or any particular 
mode or accident. | 
SUBSTANTIAL, in the ſchools, 
ſomething belonging to the nature of ſub- 
ſtance. a 
Subſtantial is alſo uſcd in the ſame ſenſe 
with eſſential, in oppoſition to accidental. 
SUBSTANTIVE, in grammar, a noun, 
or name, conſidered ſimply and in itſelf, 
without any regard to its qualities, or 
other accidents, in contradiſtinction to 
the noun termed adjective, or that which 
expreſſes a certain quality or accident of 
the noun ſubſtantive. Or, a noun ſuh- 
ltantive is that noun, which, joined to a 
verb, makes a perfe& ſentence, as a mog, 
a bgrſe, a bouje; thus 4 man laughs, a borſe 
ga'lo, 3, 4 tree buds, are cach df them per- 
tect ſentences. All nouns, to which one 
cannot add the word ding, are ſubſtan- 
tives; and thoſe to which ring may he 
added are adljectives. ; 
SUBSTTLU!E, a perſon appointed to 
officiate for another, in caſe of abſence, or 
other legal impediment. 
SUBSTITUTE, in medicine, a drug ar 
remedy that may be ufcd inſtead of ano- 
ther; or that ſupplies the place of ano- 
ther, of like virtue, which is not perhaps 
to he had: called alſo ſuecedaneum. 
SUBS ITT UTION, in grammar, the 
uling of one word for another, or one 
mode, ſtatę, perſon, or number, of a word. 
for another-—-- This the grammariags 
otherwiſe call ſyllepſis. 
SUB- 


SUB | 
$vpSTIrTUT!oON, in algebra, &c. the 
putting, in the room of any quantity in 
an equation, ſome other quantity which 
is equal to it, but expreſſed after another 
manner. | | 
" SUBTANGENT of a Curve, the line 
that determin-:s the interſection of a"tan- 

nt with the axis; or, that determines 
the pointe, wherein the tangent cuts the 
axis, prolonged. , 
* SUBTENSE, in geometry, the ſame 
with chord. See Chord. 
SUBTERRANEOUS, or SUBTERA- 
NEAN, fomething under-ground. The 
wort is formed from the Latin, ſub, un- 
der, and terra the earth. 
8B TIL E, ia phyſics, intimates a 
thing exceedingly ſmall, fine, and deli- 
* cate ; ſuch as the unimal ſpirits, the effuvia 
of odorous bodies, &c. are ſuppoſed to be. 
SUBTRACTION, or SunsTRXAc- 
to, in arithmetic, the rule by which 
one number is deducted from, or taken 
out of another, that ſo the remainder, 
difference of exceſs, may be known. 
The word is Latin, ſubfra#io, and is 
derived from ſ-b and trabe, to draw. 
Thus, 6 taken out of 9, there remains 
3. This 3 is alſo the difference betwixt 
6 and 9, or it is the excels of 9 above 6. 
"Therefore the number or ſum out of 
which ſubtraftion is required, muſt be 
reater, or at leaft equal to the ſubtra- 
hend, or number to be ſubtracted. 
Note. This rule is the converſe or di- 
rect contrary to addition. 
And here the fame caution that was 
how in addition of placing figures 
irectly under thoſe: of the fame value, 
viz. units under units; tens under tens, 
and hundreds under hundreds, &ec. muſt 
be carefully obſerved; alſo, underneath 
the loweſt rank there muſt be drawn a 
line, to ſeparate the given numbers from 
their difference, when it is found. | 
Then, having placed the leſſer number 
under the greater, the operation may be 
thus performed. 
| Rule. Begin at the right-hand figure 
or place of units, as in addition, and 
ſubtract the lower figure from the figure 
that ſtands over it, ſetting down the dit- 
rence underneath the ſame; if the two 
gures chance to be equal, fet down a 
eypher. But, if the up figure be lets 
than the lower, then you mult add 10 
to the upper figure more than it is, and 


from that ſum ſubtract the loweſt figure, 


ſetting down the remainder, as before di- 
rected. Now, becauſe the lo, thus 


added, was ſuppoſed to be borrowed from 
the next ſuperior place, viz. ot tens, in 
VoL. IV, 7 


| WY 


| 


SUB 
the upper figures, theretore you muſt call 
the next lower figure ane more than it 
really is, and then proceed to ſubtract in 
that place as in the former; and 10 gra- 
dually on from one row of figures to ano- 
ther, until all be done. | 

Examp. 1. Let it be required to find 
the difference between 6785 and 4572.,— 
That is, let 4572 be ſubtracted from 
placed 


6755. Theſe numbers being 
down as before directed, will ſtand 
| 6785 
Thus 4 * 
2113. 


Peginping at the place of units, take 
2 from 5 and there will remain 3, which 
mult be ict down underneath its own 
place; and then proceed to the place of 
tens, taking 7 from 8 and there will re- 
main 1, to be ſet down underneath its 
own place; again, at the place of hun- 
dre ds, take 5 from 7 and there remains 
2, Which is ſet down in its place; alt! 
take 4 from 6 and there remains 3, 
which being ſet underneath its own 
place, the work is finithed, and the dit- 
terence ſo found will be 221 3=6785— 
4572, as was required, 
' SUBTRACTION of divers Denomina- . 
tions, as of money, &c.-- Begin with the 
loweſt or leaſt denomination, and fub- 
tract the hgure or figures in that place 
from the figure or bgures that ſtand over 
them of the fame denomination, ſetting 
down the remainder; but if. the lower 
figure be greater than that above it, you 
mult increaſe the upper figure by adding 
to it one of the next ſuperior denomina- 
tion, and from that ſum ſubtract, and 
then proceed to the next ſuperior deno- 
mination, and add one to the lower 
figure ſor what you borrowed, as in whole 
numbers, 


gf 1. d. 2 998 4. 

From 386 9 8 From $69 10 6 
Take 113 4 6 Sub. 389 15 8 
ä 3 OM 179 14 10 
The firſt of theſe examples is ſelf-evi- 


dent : in the ſecond example, beginning 
at the place of pence, being the leaſt de- 
nomination, I am to take 8 from 6, but 
as that cannot be done, I muſt, accorde 
ing to the rule, borrow one of the next 
denomination, viz. 1. and add it to 
the 64. which makes it 18d. then I take 
8d. from it, and there remains rod. to 
be ſet down underneath the place of 
pence; that done, I proceed to the place 


of ſhillings, carrying 1 to the lower 
figure 15 for whar | borrowed, which 


: * 


, © * 2 
. 


idea which-we get by reficAting on that 


SUC 
makes 16, which from ten cannot be 
got; but from 30, by borrowing one of 
the next denomination, vir. , and there 
mains 14, which having ſet down in its 
prop:r place, I proceed to the place of 
pounds, where carrying the one 1 bor- 
rowed to g makes 10 [rum 19, and there 
remains y; and ſo on as in whole num- 
bers till all be finiſhed, has 
SUBSTRACTION F Area, is per- 
formed by the following general rulee- 
Change the ſigns of the quantity to be 
unrated in their contrary figns, and 
then add it, fo changed, to the quantity. 
from which it was to be ſubtracted, and 
the ſum arifing by this atditign is the 
. mainder. For to ſubtract auy quantity 
politive, of negative, is [ike ſame as to. 
a(t the opposite kind. : | 
Example. From 5a 
Subtract + 2 2 
i 7 54 —11 * 
Remainder s a —3 4, or 2 4 | 
From 2a—zx+$5y—6 
Subtract 64 +4x+53+4 


——_ 


Rem — 42 — 7 0—10 

It is evident, that to ſubiract or take 
away a decrement is the ſame as adding 
an equal increment, If we take away -- 
from a — 6, there remains 4; and if 
we add + 5 to a — , the ſum is like- 
wiſe a, In general, the ſubtraftion of 
a regatiye quantity is equivalent to ad- 
ding its poſitive value 

SUBTRIPLE Ratio, is when one 
number or quantity is contained in ano- 
ther three times. % 

Thus, 2 is faid to be the ſubtriple of 
s. aud g the triple of 2. 

SUCCEDANEUM, in pharmacy, a 
remedy ſubſtituted in the place of another 
ſirſt preſcribed, when the ingredients arc 
wanting neceſſary for the compoſition of 
thar ether, 

SUCCESSION, ia philofopby, an 


foJowing one 
n awake. See 


train of ideas conſtantl 
enother in our minds, w 
Kee. 
Svcczssi0N, in law, implies a 
right to the whole Qs, left by a 
dcfanet. . ; 
SUCCULA, in mechanics, a bare 
axis, or cylinder, with ſlaves to it round, 
but without any tympanum or peritro- 
chium. | | 


SUCKERS, in gardening, the ſame 


| preſs ſo hard 


8 
drawing up a fluid, the air, water, milk, 
or the Hike, by means of the mouth and 
lungs. "Ther: are many. cficAs vulgarly 
attributed to ſuction, which, in reality, 


have very diflerent cauſes: As when any 
one ſueks water, or any other liquor, up 
through a pipe, it is commonly thought, 
that by that ation the 
air up into his mouth, and that the 
water, which is contiguous to it, follows 
it by a kind of attraction, as if the air 
and water hung together; and others 
tancy, that the air moves into the mouth 
of the ſucker, and the water moves up 
aſter the air, to prevent a vacuum, 
which, they ſay, nature abhors: whereas 
the true caule' of this phznomenon is 
only that the air and atmoſphere preſſes, 
with its wiole weight, uniformly on the 


| ſurface of the liquor in the veſſel z and 


conſequently, prevents any one part of 
the water to riſe higher the other 
there + and if a pipe be put in, of any 
tolerable large bore, and be open -at bot 

ends, the water will riſe within the pipe 
to the ſame height as without, and in- 
deed, a little higher, becauſe the preſſure 
of the air withip the pipe is a littie taken 
off by bearing againſt the ſides of the 
pipe. Now when any one applics his 
mouth to the upper end of the pipe and 
ſucks, his lips ſo ſtrongly incloſe the 


aud it; and by the voluntary motion of 
the ſpirits in ibe muſeles, the cavity of 
his thorax, or breaſt; is opened and en- 
argeds by which means the air is in- 
cluded there, bath now a much larger 
place to dilate infelf in, and. conſe- 

uently, cannot preſs ſo ſtrongly againſt 
the upper end of the pipe, at it did be- 
fore the cavity of the thorax was ſo en- 


atmoſphere kept its ſpring bent. 
that weight or preſſure being now. taken 
off by the lips of the man that ſucks, 
the equilibrium is deſtroyed, the air ga- 
vitates on the ſurface of the water, but 


takes it off; and the ſpring of the air 
included in the thorax, being we akencd: 
by the dilation of its cavity, it cannot 
againſt the upper orifice of 
the pipe, as the water will do againſt the 
lower, and, conſequently the water 
muſt be forced up into the pipe. It is 
much the ſame thing in the ſuction of a 
common pump: the ſucker, being tight, 


with off-ſets. See OF: ſets: 


$UCTION, the act of ſucking or 


takes off* entirely the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere on the ſurface of the water 


rſon draws the 


pipe, that no air can get betwecn them 


larged, and when the weight of the whole 
And 


cannot do ſo on the upper orifice of the 
pipe, becauſe the juncture of the lips 


IE, 
Oo 
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within the barrel of the pump, and, 
conſequently, the atmoſpheres, by its 
weight, muſt force the water up to make 
the equilibrium, 
SUDAMINA, little heat pimples in 
the ſkin; like the mitl-t-grains, frequent 
in youth, eſpecially thoſe of a hot tem- 
perament, and that uſe much <xerciſe, 
8SUDORIUFIC, in medicine, a remedy 
that cauſes or promotes ſwear. The 
word is formed from the Latin ſudor, 
ſweats and _ facis, to cauſe, 
__ SUET, in anatomy, the folid fat 
ound in ſevera} animals, as ſheep, oxcn. 
&c. but not in the human ſpecies. 
_ SUFFOCATION, in medicine, the 
privation of reſpiration, ot breathing ; 
which is ſometimes occalioned by a con- 
geltion of blood in the lungs, ſo as to 
revent the. ingrels of the air. The 
umes of wine or other ſtrong liquors, 
when boiling. likewiſe cauſe ſaftocation 
as du the fumes of lime, charcoal, anti- 
monk, ſulphur, vitriol, ſpirit of nitre, 


vi 


c. | 
.. * SUFFOLK, a county of England, 
bounded on the north by Norfolk, on the 
welt by Cambridgeſhire, on the ſouth by 
Eſſex, and on the eaſt by the German 
ocean, It is ſixty-two miles in length, 
and twenty-two in breadth, and contains 
575 pariſhes and twenty-eight market- 
towns. The commodities are excellent 
butter, all ſorts of corn, peaſe, hemp, 
and ſeveral manafaQtures; and the coaſt 
has been noted for the fiſhing trade. 
The principal rivers ate the Little Ouſe, 
the Waveney, the Sour, the Orwel, 
the Deben, the Ore, and the -Blyth. 
The air is ſweet and wholelome. Ipſwich 
and St. Edmund's-Bury are the principal 
town 

SUFFERAGAN, an appellation given 
to imple biſhops, with reſpect to arch- 
biſhops, on whom they depend, and to 
whom appeals lie from the biſhop's 
court. 9 3 
. SUFFRAGE, à voice or vote given in 
an aſſembly where ſomething is deliberated 
on, or where a perſon is elected to an of- 
fice or benefice. 

SUFFUSION, in medicine, the ſame 
with cataract. See Cataract. 

SUGAR, Saccharum, a very ſweet 
agrecable ſubſtance, extracted, from a 
kind of canes, or reeds, growing in great 
plenty in hoth the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 
" Sugar grows in a long ſtalk, which is 
called a cane, full of joints, two, three, 
ſour, or five inches aſunder, and about 


| tion. Their way of 2 
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which riſing up fo high, as may make it 
ncar eight feet in all. fhe body of the 
cane is about an inch in diameter, ſeldom 
mare; the colour of che cane-tops is. a. 
pare graſe-green; the cane ibſclf” is yel- 
lowiſh when ripe : it is covered with a 
chi ſkin or bark, ſom<what hard du the 
infide, being of a white ſpungy ſubſtance 
full of jaice, which the inhabitants o 
Jamaica ſack and cat in great quantities, 
without injuring their health; nothing 
is pleafanter than Ris ſap, when the 
cane is ripe; it is alfo very nouriſhing . 
and wholefome, if taken with modera- 
it is thus: 
they cut the ſkt1 or rind off, and put the 
pile or ſpungy parts into their mouths, 
when the juices will come out more freely 
than honey out of the comb: it is not 
ſurfeſting, but the cleaneſt and beſt ſweet 
in the univerſe The nature of this 
juice is much like that of apples, but 
ſomething thicker ; it is yellow when 
the cane is ripe, clean, and without any 


1 


ill tatte or ſmell, and goes off the palate 


as ſweetly as it came an. Of this juice, 
ſagar, rum, and melaſſes are made. 
Sugar, is ſünpoſed to unite the unc 
tuous part of the food with the animal 
juices, Hence. ſome have concluded, 
that it increas corpillence br fatncſs; . 
others, that it has a contrary effett, 1 
preventing the ſeparation of the oily 
matter, which forms fat, from the 
blood; and others, that it renders the 
Juices thicker and more fluggiſh, retards , 
the circulation, obſtruts the matural + 
cretions, and thus occaſions or aggravarcs 
ſcorbutie. cachectie; hypochondriacal, aud 
other diſorders. General expericucs. 
however, has not ſh:wvn, that ſugar pro- 
daces any öl theſe effects in any remarks 
able degree: its modetate ule appears to 
de innocent; and perhaps, of all that 
have yet been uiſcovered, it is the moſt 
univerſally innocent and inoſſenſive, as 
well as the moſt f:mple ſweet. Sugar 
preſerves both animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances from  purrefadtion, and appears , 
to poſſeſs this power in a higher degree 


mal fich having been preſerved hy it un- 
tainted for upwards of three years. From 

this it has been ſometimes applied ex- 
ternally as à balſamic and antiſeptic. 
The impure brown ſugafs, by virtue of 
of their oily or treacly matter, prove” 
emollient and gently laxative. "The uſes 
of fugar in medicinal compoſitions, whe- 
ther for their preſervat on, for procuring 


lx feet high; the fprouts and leaves of 


the intended form and conliltence, or 
L]13 for 
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than the common alimentary ſalt; ani- 
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for reconciling to the ſtomach and palate | 


on. 


dicus, Indian ſalt. 


of honey found in reeds, in India, and 


canes in Arabia, which produced ſugar 
like thoſe of the Indies, but that it was 


poſe, as being the richeſt, and as beſt en- 
during the long and fevere winters of 
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ſabſtances of themſelves diſguſtſul, are 
too obvious to require being enlarged 


Sugar was known to the ancients ; 
Dioſcorides und Galen called it ſaecha- 
rum, and Theophraſtus mel in arundi- 
nibus, honey in reeds, Arrian alſo calls 
it mel arundineum, and Ægincta ſal In- 
Not ulthſtand ing, 
however, that the antients were all ac- 
quainted with ſugar, they did not bring 
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that climate. The juice is boiled down, 
without any addition, to a thick con- 
ſiſtence, then taken off from the fire, 
kept ſtirring till its heat is abated, and 
ſet in a cold place; where the ſugar 
quickly concretes into grains, reſembling 
common brown ſugar, 

The common b:rch bleeds alſo a large 
quantity of a ſweetiſh juice, which yields 
on being inſpiſſated a ſwect faline con- 
crete, not however perfectly of the ſac- 
charine kind, but ſeeming to approach 


it into common uſe as we do. All their more to the nature of manna There 


writers, however, mention it as a thing 
known. Strabo ſays, that Indian honey, 
as he calls it, was produced without bees. 
Lucan ſpeaks of the honey-juice of 
reeds; and Varro tells us, that a ſweet 
Juice was exprefled from the Indian reeds, 
and was equal to honey. Seneca tells us 


is in ſome doubt whether it was a honey- 
dew, as they ſuppoſed manna to be, or 
whether it was the genuine product of 
thoſe, reeds. The Greeks indifk rently 
called the ſugar of thoſe times by the 
names of boney, ſalt, and ſupar. 
Dioſcorides makes it a kind of honey, 
and favs, that beſides the common ho- 
ney, there was another ſort called ſac- 
charnm, which was found in recds, in 
Arabia and the Indies, and was like a 
ſalt, hard and brittle under the teeth, 
Pliny alſo agrees that there were ſugar- 


inferior to that of India. | 

We find by all their accounts, that 
they knew the ſweet juice of theſe reeds, 
and that they alſo ſometimes, had ſent 
over to them concreted granules of real 
ſugar, which had exſudated from the 
reeds, and dried in the fun to a hardneſs ; 
theſe: were the pieces of ſugar which Dioſ- 
corides mentions. as crackling under the 
teeth. And others tells us they were of 
the ſize of a pea, or at the moſt of a 


borſe-bean, It is plain, however, that 
they knew nothing of the art of making 
ſugar by boiling the juice. 

In ſome parts of North America, parti- 
cular'y in Canada, a kind of ſugar is 
prepared from the juice which iſſues upon 
wounding or boring certain ſpecies of 
the 3 one of which is named 
from hence the ſugar waple; as alſo 
from the wild or back Lirch, the honey- 
locuſt, and the hickery. The maple is 
moſt commonly made uſe for this pur- 


are ſundry other vegetables, raiſcd in our 
own country, which afford ſaccharine 
concretes; as beet roots, ſkirrets, parſ- 
nips, tatoes, celery, red-cabbage- 
ſtalks, the young ſhoots of Indian-wheat, 
&c. The 8 is molt readily obtained 
from theſe, by making a tincture of the 
ſubject in rectiſied ſpirit of wine; which 


' when ſaturated by heat will depoſite the 


ſugar upon ſtanding in the cold. 

SUGAR- MILL, a machine for bruiſ- 
ing the ſugar-canes, in order to extract 
their juice, for making ſugar, 

SUGAR-CANDY, dvaccharum Candum, 
or Cryfallinum, is ſugar depurated and 
chryſtalliſed. 

This is better made of earthed ſugar, 
than refined ſugar, becauſe the former is 
ſweeter. The ſugar to be uſed herein is 
brit diffolved in weak lime-water, then 
clarified, ſcummed, ſtrained through a 
cloth, and boiled, and put in forms of 
moulds that are traverſed with little rods, 
to retain the ſugar, as it cryſtalliſes. I heſe 
forms are ſuſpended in a hot ſtove, with 
a pot underneath, to receive the ſyrup 
that drops out at the hole in the botom, 
which is half ſtopped, that the filtration 
may be gentler. When the forms are 
full, the ſtove is ſhut up, and the firs 
made very vehement. Upon this the 
ſugar faſtens to the ſticks that croſs the 
forms, and there kangs in little ſplinters 
of cryſtal. When the ſugar is quite dry, 
the forms are broke and the ſugar taken 
out, candied. Red ſugar-candy they 
make, by caſting into the veſſel, where the 
ſugar is boiling, a little juice of the Indi- 
an fig z and, it it is deſired to have it per- 
fumed, they caſt a drop of ſome eſſence in, 
when the ſugar is putting into the forms, 
This method of making ſugar-candy is 
that of F. Labat practiſed in the Cara- 
bees: the method in Europe, deſcribed 
by Pomet, is ſomewhat different, 

White SUGAR-CANDY, they make of 
white refined ſugar, boiled with water in- 
to a thick ſyrup, in a large pan, It is 

| candied 
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candied in a ſtove, whither it is carried | 


which the ſugar is taken out of the pcels 


| the brighter amber colour, they ſome- 


of t M and the alchemiſts 
| ſpeak alſo 
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incloſed in braſs peels, croſſed with little 
rods, about which the 2 7 faſten, as 
they are formed, The fire of the flove 
is — equable for fifteen days; after 


to be dried. Red or brown ſugar-candy 
is made like the white, except that they 
only uſe brown ſugars and carthen pots. 

Barley SUGAR, Saccharum Hordratum, 
is a ſugar boiled till it is brittle, and then 
caſt on a ſtone anoited with oil of ſweet 
almonds, and formed-iato twilted ſticks, 
about the length of the hand, and the 
thickneſs of a finger. It ſhould be boiled 
up with a decoction of barley, whence it 
takes its name; but iu lica thereof they 
now generally uſe common water, to 
make the ſugar the finer.-To give it. 


times caſt ſaffron into it. —It is found 
very good for the cure of colds and 
rheums. b 

SUIT, in law, is uſed in different 
ſenſes; as, 1. For an action, whether, 
perſonal or real. 2. Suit of court, or 
ſuit-ſervice, which is an attendance the 
tenant owes to his lord's court. 3. Suit 
covenat, where a perſon has covenanted 
to do ſervice in the court of the lord. 4, 
Suit cuſtom, which is where one and his 
anceſtors have owed ſuit time out of mind. 
5. It is uſed for a petition to the king, or 
any perſon of dignity; where a lord dif- 
trains his tenant for ſuit, and none is 
due; in this caſc, the party may have an 
attachment againſt him to appeat in the 
king's court. 6. Suit of the King's peace, 
is an action brought againſt a perſon for 
breach of the king's peace; as in the 
cafe of treaſons, felonics, or treſpaſſes. 

SULPHUR, in natural hiſtory, a mi- 
neral ſubſtance, fuſible and inffammable 
by fire, and not diſſoluble or miſcible in 
water. Ihe name of ſulphur has been 
applied by ſome to the inflammable prin- ! 
ciple of bodies ; by others, to all inflam- 
mable mixts, or ſubſtances participating 


of a ſulphur that does not 
buru. Vegetables, oils' and reſins, ani- 
mal fats, mineral bitumens, are by ſome 
called ſulphurs; and by ſome fulpbur it- 
ſelf is referred to the bitumens. This 
confuſion has given riſe to numerous 
errors and abſurdities: how widely dif- 
ferent is the true ſulphur, in all its pro- 
perties, from bitumens, or oils, or any 
other kind of ;inflammable body! If 
Every thing that burns was to be called 


ſulphur, we might with equal propriety | 
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call every thing that is liquid by the name 
of water, or of ſpirit of wine, or vine- 
gar, or oil. or any other particulay liquor. 
Experiment bas fully evinced, that ful- 
phur is no other than the concentrated 
vitriolie acid combined with a-ſmall pro- 
portion of the phlogiſtie or in flam mahle 
principle ; and to this combination alone, 
which is always one and the ame, except- 
ing for advcutitious admixtures, the mora 
judicions chemiſts have wholly confiatd 
the name. + | 

Sulphur is a ſolid brittle concrete, of a 
yellow colour inclining a little to green- 
iſh, in ſome degree gloily. Held in the 
warm hand, it crackles or burſts: and 
leaves on the hand a particnlar kind of 
ſmell. It is nearly twice. as heavy as an 
equal bulk of water. 

It melts in a ſmall degree of heat into 
a red pellucid fluid, and on cooling con- 
eretes again into its original appearance. 
Some have endeavoured to purify ſulphur 
from the droſſy matters which. are oſten 
mixed with it, by melting aud pouring it 
into ſpirit of wine : others have melted ir: 
with wax, and poured the fluid mixture 
into water when the ſulphur iubſides, and 
the wax ariſes to the ſurface, carrying up 
with it a part of the impugitics. With 
regard to ſpirit of wine, it can have 
no eſſect in ſeparating foreign matters 
from the ſulphur, though it ſeems ig 
ſome meaſure to heighten the yellow 
colour. Wax on the other hand renders 
it greener, and if the fuſion is ſeverat 
times repeated, changes. it quite blackiſh. 

Sulphur kept in fuſion, gradually ex- 
hales; if the air is excluded, it ſublimes 
into the upper part of the veſſel, without 
undergoing any other alteration, than 
being reduced into the form of powder or 
flowers. This property affords a method 
of purifying it eff<@tually from-carthy, 
itony, or other fixed matters; and at the 
ſame time of reducing it into a finer pow- 
der than can eaſily be obtained by tritura- 
tion, Where —_ a ſmall quantity of 
flowers of ſulphur is wanted, the ſubli- 
mation may be performed in a jar, with 
aludels cloſely lated upon it, and a blind- 
head at top, In England, they are pre- 
pared by particular perſons in the way 
of trade: the ſubliming veſſel is an iron 
pot, ſo large as to hold two or three hun- 
dred weight or more of ſulpbur, about a 
fourth of its capacity remaining empty 
the recipient is an arched room built above 
the pot, and communicating with it at 
one hide by an aperture of fix or eight or 
more inches in diameter. The reom is 
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lified with glazed tiles; and furniſhed 
with a door, by which a man may creep 
in, when the operation is finiſhed, to 
ſweep out the flowers. In the middle 
of the door, is a ſmall hole, which is 
opened occaſionally during the ſublima- 
tion, for examining whether the flowers 
continue or have ceaſed to ariſe, 

In open veſſels, fnlphur readily takes 
fire from the contact of ignited bodies, and 
if kept in fuſion, burns entirely away, 
with a blue flame, and à diffulive ſuffo- 
cating fame. Uhis fame is no other than 
the vitriolic acid volatilized by the flame : 
a conſiderable quantity of it may be de- 
tained, and condenſed into a liquid form, 
by placing over the burning ſulpbur ca- 
pacious glaſs veſſels, replete with aqueous 
vapours : the larger the receivers, and the 
leſs communication the flame has with the 
extetnal air, the more of the fumes will 
be preferved. | 

The common apparatus for this pur- 
poſe conſiſts of a little earthen diſh, for 
burning the ſülphur in; à glaſs bell, 
ſuſpetded over the flame; and a broad 
glaſs ot carthen veſſel, which ſupports 
He dith with the ſulphur, and receives the 
kcid liquor as it drops from the ſides of 
the bell. Many variations have been 
made in this apparatus, with a view to 
detain the fumes more effeftually. In- 
Nead of the bell, from which the acid has 
received the name of ſpiritus ſulphuris 
per campanam, ſome have employed a 
glaſs differing from that ſhape in having 
a rim turned in at the bottom, and 4 tube 
at the top, to which a receiver is fitted 
as an Enlargement of the capacity of the 
veſſel; others a retort, with its bottom 
"rut out, and à glaſs body or tubulated 
xeceiver applied to its neck; others a 
receiver; with a hole in its bottom for 
admitting the flame; others a glaſs body, 
with ſome water in its bottom, holes in 
the ſides, a ctueible with burning ſulphur 

laced in the water, and anofer bod 
verted on the mouth: ſome have ſuſ- 
pended the burning ſulphur iti a wooden 
caſk half full of water, and afterwards / 
rectißed the liquor. The grand difficulty 
is, that' ſulphur will not burn without a 
draufht of air, and the acids fumes are ſo 
volatile chat far The greateſt part of them 
is carried off by the air. Some diret a 
little nitre to be mixed with the ſulphur, 
to promote its burning; but though 
nitre is undoubtedly of advantage in — 
reſpect, it is injurious in another; ren- 
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phur. Many other contrixances have 
been made, but none with any commen- 
dable ſucceſs; the ſame acid being obtaina- 
ble ara much eaſier rate from vitriol, than 
by any methods of procedure to which 
ſulphur has hitherto been ſubmitted. 
The beſt way hitherto diſcovered of col- 
lecting the acid ſpirit of ſulphur in a vo- 
latile ſtate, is that given by Stahl: the 
ſulphur is made to burn ſlowly by means 
of a wick, a number of aludels ſet over 
it, and a cloth moiſtened with ſtrong 
alcaline ley placed in cach aludel : as 
ſoon as any of the cloths become dry, a 
moilt one is put in its room. The alca- 
line falt which the cloths were impregna- 
ted with, imbibes the acid fumcs, and is 
thus converted into a neutral ſalt, which 
is calily rubbed out. It is the volatile 
vitriolic acid that this ſalt contains; and 
hence, upon adding to it common oil of 
vitriol, in a tubulated retort; the volatile 
ſpirit diſtils, leaving the alcali combined 
with the more powerful Gxed acid fuþer- 
added The vo:atile however, as well as 
the fixed acid, is ſtill more commodiouſly 
22 advatageouſly obtainable from vitriol 
itſelf. X 
Sulphur vnites in the fire with moſt 
metallic bodies, promotes the fuſion of 
the refractory ones, iron and copper, ren- 
ders lead on the other hand almoſt unfu- 
ſible; and debaſes the quality of them all, 
It changes ſeveral into the appearance of 
their own ores; Gilver, into a foft laden 
coloured ſubſtance; reſembling the malle- 
able filver ort; iron and copper into yel- 
lowiſh concretes, like the natural pyritz ; 
the antimonial regulus into antimony : 
quickſilver and arſenics into red com- 
pounds, the ſame with the native cinna- 
bar and red arſenic; lead into a dark co- 
loured maſs, like its common ore; tin 
into a ſubſtance like antimony, a form in 
which that metal is never found in the 
earth. Pure ſilver does not act upon 
gold, but ſulphurated alkali or hepar ſul- 
phuris unites with gold in fuſion as well 
as with other metals, and renders it diſ- 
ſoluble in water b as to paſs through the 
pores of a filter. The principal uſe of 
ſulphur is in fire-works, and for making 
gunpowder. It is likewiſe employed. in 
tome woollen manufactures in bleaching, 
for making cinnabar, by the wine-coop- 
ers, for ſundry economical and other 
like purpoſes. It is aſed medicinally a- 
gainſt cutancous eruptions. and diſorders 
of the lungs: from the virtues attributed 
to it in this laſt intention, it has receive 


dering the product impure, by giving out 
its own acid along with that of che ful. 
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the name of anima pulmonum. ; 
SUM, 


$UM 
UM, in arithmetic, &. the quan: 
tity that ariſes from the addition of two 
or more magnitudes, numbers, or quan- 


tit ies together. The ſum of an equation 
is, when the abſolute pumber being 
brought over to the other ſide with a con- 


trary ligu, the whole becomes equal to o: | 


$SUN 


| lowed to receive the firſt haunce of a plat- 


band. Mt 
SUMMER, in carpentry, a large piece 


of timber, which being ſupported on tuo 


one piers or poſts, ſerves as a lintel to a 
door, window; &c. ** | þ 
SUN, Sol, in aſtronomy, the 


. q he great 
this Des Cartes calls the ſum of the equa- | luminary which enlightens the” world, 
tion propoſed. | and, by his preſence, conſtitutes day. 
' * SUMATRA, an iſland of the Eaſt | Sir Ifaac Newton, in his Principia, 


Indian Sea, and one of the three largeſt 
of the Sunda lands, lying to the weſt of 
the peninſula of Malacca, and the ifland 
of Borneo; and is ſeparated from Java 
by the ſtreight of Sunda, It is about 
759 miles in length, and 175 in breadch. 
This ifland lies nearly under the equator. 
Here the natives generally build their 
houſes upon poſts, to ſecure them from 
the yearly innundations. The Engliſh 
have ſcveral forts and factories on the weſt 
coalt, the chief of which is Bencaolen, 
which is now built five miles up the 
country, the place 'where it ſtoog for- 
weng being very unwholeſome; and 
they bare given it the name of Marlbo- 
rough fort. The chief commoditics ex- 
ported from heyce are pepper, canes, and 
gold-duſt, the chief grain here is rice; 
and they, have alſo ſugar, plantanes, 
pine- apples, cocoa-nuts, limes, citrons, 
oranges,  melons,- and pomegranates, 
Achin, or Atcheen, is the molt remaxk- 
able place for trade, and lies at the notth- 
weſt end of the iſland; elephants are 
very, plentiful here, and conſequently 
their teeth, The inhabitants are all of a 
black complexion, with long hair. 
SUMMARY, in matters of literature, 
the ſame with abridgment. 
Summary, however, is often uſed for 
a table of contents, placed at the begin- 
ning of books, to ſhew the principal 
heads treated of therein, | 


SUMMER, one of the ſeaſons of the | 


year, commencing in theſe northern re- 
gions on the day the ſun enters Cancer, 
and ending when he quits Virgo. Or, 
more (trittly and aniverſally, the ſum- 
mer begins on the day when the fun's 
meridian diſtance from the zenith is the 
leaſt; and ends on the day when his diſ- 
tance is a meaa betwixt the greateſt and 
ſmalleſt. Ihe end of ſummer coincides 
wich the beginning of winter. 

. + SUMMER, in architeQture, a large 
ſtone, the firſt that is laid over columns 
and pilaſters, in beginning to make a 
croſs vault; or it is the {tone which, be- 
ing laid over a picdroit or column, is hol- 


proves that the matter of the ſun to that 
of Jupiter is nearly as 1100 to 1; and 
that the diſtance of that planet from the 
ſun is in the ſame ratio'to the ſun's ſemie 
diameter. That the matter of the ſun to 
that of Saturn is as 2360 to 1; and t 
diſtance of Saturn from the ſun is in a 
ratio but a little leſs than that to the 
ſun's ſemi-diameter. And confequently 
that the common center of gravity 0 
the ſun and Jupitcr is nearly in the _ 
hcies of the ſon : of Saturn and the ſun, 


2 little within it. And oy the ſame man- 
ner of calculation it wil 


be found, that 
the common center of gravity of all 
the planets cannot be more than the 
length of the folar diameter diſtant from 
the center of the ſun. This common cen» 
ter of gravity he proves to be at reſt; 
and therefore, though the ſun, by reaſon 
of the various poſition of the planets, 
may be moved every way, yet, it cann 
recede far from the common center of. 
gravity. And this he thinks ought to be 
accounted the center of our world. Bock 3. 
F459 jy N 

By means of the ſolat ſpots it hath 
been diſcovered, that the ſun revoly 
round his own axis, without moving, 
(conſiderably) out of his place, in abou 
twenty-five days. And that the axis of 
this motion is inclined to the ecliptic, i 
an angle of 87 degrees, 30 minutes, 
ncarly. Gregor, Aſtron. 

The ſun's apparent diameter being ſen - 
ſibly ſhorter in December than in June, 
as is plain and agreed from obſervation, 
the fun muſt be propartionably nearer to 
the earth in winter than in ſummer; in 
the former of which ſeaſons will be the 
perihelion, in the latter the aphelion : and 
this is alſo donſirmed by the earth's moy- 
ing ſwifter in December than it doth in 
EE For lince, as Sir Iſaac Newton 

ath demonſtrated by a line drawn to the 
ſun, the carth always deſcribes equal areas , 
in equal times, whenever it moves Wift- 
er, it mult needs be nearer to the ſun. 
And for this reaſon there are about eight 
days more from the ſun's vernal equinox 


SUN 

compreſſing them, and condenſing the 

vapours and exhalations which ariſc-from 
them. The light ſcems to be emitted 
from the fon and fixed ſtars (lich ro- 
bably are fans to other ſyſtems) much... 
after the manner as iron, when heated tao 
ſuch a degree as tobe juſt going into ſu- 

ſion, by the vibrating motion of its parts, 
emits, with force and violence, co- 
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to the autumnal, than from the autum- 
nal to the vernal. According to Mr. 
Caffini, the ſon's greateſt diſtance from 
the carth is 22374, his mean diſtance 
2200, and his leaſt. diſtance 8022 ſemi- 
diameters of the earth. And that the 
ſun's diameter is equal to 160 diameters 
of tbe earth, and therefore the body of 


the ſun muſt be 1050000 times greater 
than that of the carth. ' 

Mr. Azout aſſures us, that he obſerved 
by a very exact method the fan's diame- 
ter to be not Jeſs than 3: minutes 45 ſe- 
conds, in his apogee, and not greater 
than 32 miautes'45 feconds, in bis pe- 


yivece, | | 

| he mean apparent diameter of the ſun, 
according to Sir Ifazc Newton, is 3z mi- 
nutes 12 ſeconds; in his theory of the 
moon, zz minutes 15 icconds. 

If you, divide 360 degrees (i. e. the 
whole celiptic) by the quantity of the ſo- 
Ur year, it will quote 59 minutes 8 ſe- 
conds, &c, which therefore is the quan- 
tity of the fan's diurnzl motion. And if 
this 59 minutes 8 icconds be divided by 
24, you have the ſun's bortry motion, 
Ubi is 2 minutes 28 fceeonds; and, if 
you wilt divide this laſt by 60, you will 

ve this motion in a minute, &c. And 

this way are the tables of the ſun's mcaz. 
motion, which you have in the books of 
aitronomical calculation, conſtructed. 
The fan's horizontal parallax Dr. Gre- 


gory and Sir Iſaac Newton make but 10 


(concls. | | 
To find this angle, aſtronomers have 
attemptcd varicty of methods, but have 
as yet found none that will determine it 
exactly; however, by many repeated ob- 
ſervations of Dr. Bajlcy, it is found to 
de not preater than 12”, nor leſs than 9“. 
Wherefore" 1c“ (the mean) has been 
- fixed upon as near the truth. By a 
tranſit of Venus over the ſun's diſk, the 
tame gentleman has ſnean how the ſun's 
paraliax may be determined to a great 
nicety, viz. to within a $otdth part of 
the whole. © Sce Phil. Tranſ. No. 348, 
abridged by Jones, Vol. IV. 
Sir Ifaze Newton, in his Optics, gives 
y 7 reaſons to ſuppoſe the ſun and fixed 
ters to be great earths vehemently hot, 
whoſe heat is conſerved by the —_— 
of their bodies. and the mutual action 
and re- ac dn betucen them and the light 
which they emit; and whole parts are 
kept from fuming away, not only by 
racir fixity, but alſo by the vaſt weight 
ad denſity of the atmoſpheres incum- 
Dent on them, and every way ſtrongl) 


4 


| 


pious ſtreams of liquid fire all around. 
Great bodies'-muſt preſerve their heat 
longeſt, and that, perhaps, in the pro- 
portim of their diameters. | 
SUN-FL,OWER, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the flower of which is of a ra- 
diated Kind; its diſk is made up of floſs 
cules, and its outer edge of ſemifloſcules ; 
theſe ſtand upon the embryo feeds, and 
are ſeparated from one another bylittle. 
leaves of an imbricated figure, and con- 
tained in a fcaly huſk, or cup; the em- 
bryos finally ripen into feeds furniſhed 
with two little leaves. Sce Heliantbus 
and Nliantbemum. * | 7 
SUNDAY, or 'the Lony's Day, a 
ſolemn feſtival obſerved by Chriſlians on 
the firſt day of every week, in memory 
of our Saviour's teſurrection This is the 
principal and moſt noted of the Chriſ- 
tian feltivals, and was obſerved with 
great veneration in the ancient church, 
from the time of the apoſtles, who theme 
ſelves are often ſaid to have met on that 
day for divine ſervice, It is likewiſe 
called the Sabbath-day, as being ſubſli- 
tuted in the room of the Jewiſh ſabbath. 
The ancients retained the name Sunday, 
or die ſolit, in compliance with the ordis 
nary forms of ſpeech, the firſt day of the 
week being fo called by the Romans, be- 
cauſe it was dedicated to the worſhip of 
the ſun, * rio vil © 
Beſides that the moſt ſolemn parts of 
the Chriſtian worthip were always per- 
formed on — this day was diltin- 
'puiſhed by a peculiar reverence and reſpect 
expreſſed towards it in the obſervation of 
ſome ſpecial laws and cuſtoms. Among 
theſe, we may reckon. in the firſt place, 
thoſe imperial laws which ſuſpended alt 
proceedings at Jaws upon this day; ex- 
cepting only ſuch as were of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, or eminent charity; ſuch as the 
manumiſſion of laws and 1be like. 
Neither was it only the baknels of the 
law, but ail ſecular and ſervile -employ- 
ments were ſuperſeded upon this day, 
ſtill excepting acts of neceſlity and mercy. 
Another thing which the chriſtian laws 
took care of, to ſecure the honour and 


dignity of the Lord's day, was, that no 


bY + * , 
ludierdus ſports or games ſhould be fol- 
lowed on this lay; but all ſuch recreations 


and refreſhments as tended to the preſer- 
vation or conveniency of life were allow- 


ed of; and thercfore Sunday was al- 


ways a day of ſeaſtiag, and it was not 
allowable to faſt thereon, not even iu 
Lent. The great care and concern of 


the primitive chriſtians in the religious 


obſervation of the. Lord's day, appears 
firſt from their conſtant attendance upon 
ail the ſolemnities of public worſhip, from 
which nothing but lickneſs, impriſon- 
ment, baniſhment, or jome great nceeſſi - 
ty could detain th?m. Secondly, from 
their zeal in frequenting religious aſſem- 
blies on this day, even in times of the 
hotteſt perſecution, when they were of- 
ten beſet ant ſeized in their meetings and 
congregations. "Thirdly, from their ſtu- 
(ous obſervations of their vigils or noc- 
turnal aſſemblies that preceded the Lord's 
day. Fourthly, from their eager atten- 
dance on ſermons, in many places twice 
upon this day, and their conſtant reſort- 
ing to evening prayers, where there was 
no ſermon. Laltly, from the ſevere 
cenſures inflicted on thoſe who violated 
the laws concerning the religious obſcrva- 
tion of this day, fuch perſons being ufu- 
ally puniſhed with excommunication, as 
appears from the apoſtolical conſtitutions, 
and the canons of ſeveral councils. In 
the Romiſh breviary, and other offices, 
we meet with a diſtinction of Sundays, 
into thoſe of the ſirſt and ſecond claſs ; 
Sundays of the firſt elaſs are, Palm · ſun- 
day, Eaſter- ſunday, Advent, Whit-ſun- 
day, &c. thoſe of the ſecond claſs are the 
common Sundays of the year. 

By our laws, no — is to do any 
worldly labour on this day, which is ſet 
apart for the ſervice and worſhip of God, 
except works of neceſlity and charity, 
under the penalty of five thillings. And 
if any perſon ery, or expoſe to fale any 
wares, or goods on a Sunday, the ſame 
will be forfcited to the poor, &c. the of- 
fender being convicted thereof before a 
Juſtice of the peace, &c. who is authori- 
zed to cauſe the penalties and forfciturcs 
to be levied by diſtreſs. Yet this extends 
not to the drefling of meat, nor to the 
ſelling of milk in the morning or evening, 
or the ſelling of mackrel on that day. 
The Sunday is not a day in law, fo that 
no proceſs lies, or may he ſerved thereon, 
except for treaſon, or felony, or an eſcape. 
A ſale of goods, or contract made on a 
Sunday, is d-emet void. 


SUXDAY Letter. Ses Dominical Letter, 
VoL, IY, 


SUP 
SUPFERCARGO, a perſon employed 
by merchants to go a voyage, and overice 
their cargo, or lading, aud diſpole of R. 
to the ben advantage. ; | mY 
SUPERCILIUM, in anatomy, the 
hairy arch extended over - the orbit of 
each eye. | 
SUPERCILI1UM, in the ancient archi-⸗ 
te ture, the uppermoſt member of the 
curniche, called by the moderns coroua, 
crown, or larmier, | 
lt is alſo uſcd fora ſquare member, un- 
der the upper tore in ſome pedeſtals ; ſome 
authors confound it with the tore itſelf. 
SUPEREROGATION, in theology, 
what a man does beyond his duty, or 
more than he was commanded to do. 
The Romaviſts ſtand up ſtrenuouſly for 
work of ſupercrogation, and maintain, 
that the obſervance of evengelical coun- 
cils is fuch. By means of which, a ttock 
of merit is laid up, which the church has 
the diſpoſal of, and which ſhe diftributes 
in indulgences to ſuch as nerd. Ihe re- 
formed churches do not allow of avy 
work of ſupere rogation. | 
SUPERFETATION, in medicine, a 
ſecond, or after-conception, happening, 
when the mother, already pregnant, con- 
ceives of a later coition ; ſo that ſhe bears 
at once two fœtuſes of unequal age and 
bulk, and is delivered of them at diſſer- 
ent times. We meet with inſtances of 
ſuperfetations in Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, 
Du Laurens, &c. : | 
SUPERFICIES, or SURFACE, in ge- 
ometry, a magnitude conſidered as having 
two dimenſions, or extended in length 
and breadth, but without thickneſs or. 
depth. In bodies, the ſuperficies is all that 
preſents itſelf to the eye. A ſuperficies is 
chiefly conſidered as the external part of a 
ſölid. When we ſpeak of a ſurface imp]; ; 
and without any regard to body, we utu- 
ally call it figure. The ſeveral Kinds of 
ſuperficies are as follow, Rectilinear ſu- 
perficies, that comprehended between 
right lines; curvilinear ſuperficies, that 
comprehended between curve lines; plane 
ſuperficies, is that which has no incquali- 
ty, but lies evenly. between is boundary 
lines; convex ſuperficies, is the exterior 
part of a ſpherical, or ſpheroidical body ; 
and a concave fſuperiicies, is the internal 
part of an orbicular or ſphcroidical body .. 
The meaſure or quantity of a ſuper h- 
cies, or ſurface, is callcd the arca thcreof. 
The finding of this meaſure, or area, is 
called the quadrature thereof. | 
To meaſure the ſurfaces of the ſeveral 
kinds of bedics, as ſpheres, cubes, paral- 
Mm Irlopip :45, 


: 
it 
: 


purging, the uſual eſſects of colliquating, 


SUP 
lelapipeds, ids, priſms, cones, &c. | 
See Spbere, &c. | 

Ion: of Supwers crrs, n line uſpally 
ſaund on che ſeQor; and Gunter's ſcale, | 
the defeription/ and 6ſt whereof, ſee un- 
der the, article Ser and Gunter i Scate. 

SUPERFIN E, in che manufactories, 
a term uſed to expreſs the ſnperlative 
ſineneſs of a fluff; thus à cloth, a'cam- 
blet, &c. are ſaid to be ſaperfine,” when 
made of the ' fineſt woot, &c. or when 
they are the ſineſt that can be made. The 
term is particularly uſed among gold or 


—_— 
— — 


SUP 
helps to draw the arm backwards. It c- 
vers all that ſpace that is between 
ſpite und the teres minor, and is inſerted 
in the neck of the humerus. a5 
SUPERSEDEAS, in law, according 
to Firtherbert, is a writ which lies in di- 
| vers caſes: and in general fignifies # 
| command te tay fome of the pe, 
8 law, which, on good caufe 
n, ought not to proceed, It is like» 
wiſe uſcd for ſtaying of an execution after 
urn of error is allowed, and bail put in, 
but not before bail is given, in eaſe ours 


ſilver wire-drawers, for the gold or filver | be 4 judgment upon vere, or by de- 


wire; which 'after being drawn through 
an infinite number of holes, each lefs 
and leſs, is at length brought to be no 
bigger than an hair. ef | 
UPERINTE&ND ANT, In the French 


faule in debt, &c. A ſuperſedens is alſe 
granted by the court for etting aſide att 
erroneous judicial c. And 1 
priſoner may be thereby diſcharged 


upon entering his appearance, and on 
cuſtoms, an officer who has the prime the plaintif's not Ning a declaration 


management and direction of the finan- 
ces or revenues of the king. The term 


is alſo. uſed for' the feſt officer of the | proceſs 


queen's houſhold, who has the chief ad- 
miniftration thereof, 
ſuperintendant of the buildings, anſwer- 


y have alſo a F 


* OY _ =_ is 1 goo 

a cauſe to arge the on, ay 

is to del Him. There is a fur- 
ther writ'of feperiedeas, where an audita 
and in caſcs of ſurcty of 
peace, when one is already bound to 


* 


ing to the ſurveyor of the works ameng | the in ehancery, or elſewhere. 
ings the repo of re 


SUPERIOR; of Surg our, ſome- 
raiſtd nhove another, or that has a 
E RT. 1 
SULRRLATIVE, in grammar, one 
of the three degrees of compariſons, being 
that inflexion- of noms adjectire that 
ſerves to augment and heighten their K. 
niftcation, and ſhews the quality of t 
thing denoted to be fn the higheſt degree. 
In Zvglith, the ſuperlative is uſua 
formed by the addition ef eff to the — 
tive, as wwiſeff, ricbef!,, & and frequent - 
ty by prefixing of n, as moſt wiſe, mo! 


eat, &c. 
SUPERNUMARARY, ſomething o- 


ver and above a fixed number. In ſeve- | 


ral of the offices are ſupernumerary, 
clerks, to be ready on extraordinary oc- 
cafions, There are alſo fupernumerary- 
ſurveyors of the exciſe, to he ready to ſup- 
ply vacaneies when they fall ; theſe have 
but half pay. In muſie, the ſupernumerary 
called by the Greeks proſlambanomenos, 
is the loweſt of the chords of their ſyſ- 
tem, anſworing to a, mi, la, of the low- 
eſt octave of the moderns. 

SUPER PUR GATION, Hypercathr aßi, 
in medicine, an exceſſive over violent 


corroſive, and ſtimulating medicines. 
' 'SUPERSCAPULARIS Infrenion, 
ealled alſo infraſpinatus, a muſale that 


Trio, extravagant deyo- 
a or religion wrong drefted, or con- 


SUPERVISOR, « ſaryeyor, or over- 
an 


Ger. It was formerly, remains 
a cuſtom àmong ſome perſons, to appoint 
a ſuperviſor of a will, to ſee that the cxe- 
cutors thereof do punctually obſerve and 
perform the ſame. Superviſor former! 
was uſed for ſurveyor of the highways. 
There are ſikewiſe certain officers of the 
exciſe, who ure called ſuperviſors, on 11 
count of their having the ſuperviſing and 
inſpectiag of the books, &c. of the inferi- 
or officers belonging to that. branch of the 
revenue, to prevent their neglect of duty. 
SUPINATORES, in anatomy, 4 
two muſcles, the ng and brevis; the 
brſt aviſeth by a fleſhy begjaning three 
or four fingers breadth above the external 
extuberanee of the humerus. It lies all 
along the radius, to whoſe inferior and ex- 
ternal part it is inſerted by a pretty broad 
— the laſt 728 ſrom — * 
and upper part of the nina, and, paſung 
round the radius, it is inſerted 1ato its 
upper and ſore-part below the tenzon of 
the biceps. Theſe turs the palm of the 
hand upwards. 
SUPINE, in Latin grammar, a part of 
the conjugation of a verb, of a like effect 
with the infinitive mood. There are two 
kinds of ſupines, the one in n, whoſe 


| 


ſigniſication 


eur sur 
ſigni fication 7 aiksa motion, tion or annihilation of an office, Tight; 
2 nurgtum ; the other in u, —— rent, or the like. 
lignißcation. as \borrendury. andi, | SUPPRESSION: in grammar nd - 
Ke.—The ſupincs bave neither number 1 —— of certain words. 
rſon. in a ſentence, et are nete ſtery to 
Wb ener . 4 v full and perfect — , 1 
Fr or. trigonometry, the number of come from my father's ;** that is, * Trom | 


rees that it wants ef being an intire | my father e houſe. * 
icircle ; as a com rr Suppreſſion is a Fgure of ſpeech nery 
rch wants of being.a qu ap ahem ge es iehy uſed for 
Werner., in matters of Rtera - | brevity and clega e rujcs relating 
t e 09.9 Dooks. £ to. rl hereto are as follow: | 1. Whenever: a 
er. word comes 
SUprLICA IT, a writ iſſuin ous. of, oftener than once, it is to be ſuppreſſed. 


Chancery, for, takig ſurety of the, peags || we lay, ** This ie my maſter's. 
Fen. gne is 18. dgpger of being fas im | & „not This horſe is -my-maſter's- 
his body by another. horſe.” 2. Words thas 8 c 


l TB, in heraldry, a term | ſupplied may be ſuppreſkd : 
he vppermaſt quarters of a | words. that ute cuſtom rent Py 

eld Re adele into ſeveral quarters, | other languages, are alſo to be ſuppreſſed 
theſe ſeeming as it were ſupported or ſuf- | in Tu uni there de — ana 
tained by thoſe below. The chief is faid | ſons for the contrary. = 
to de ſupported when it is tuo colours, SupprefSon. is alſo a Gzare; in f 
dad the upper colour takes 2 w hereby a — — ſtur- 
of it. E bance of mind, ſpraks not out all he 
colour underpeath 3 ! | means, but iddenly- dreaks: off his dif- 

SUPPORTERS,. is holy, figures courle, Thus the nen Terence 
in an e dene © fide of extremely incenſed againſt his adverfary, 
the ſhield, <emipg to — or M, | accoits him with this abrupt faying, 
up R 3 are chiefly - Thou ot all' The exceſs of his indig- 
Bures of bealts; figures of human crea- nation and rage choaked dhe paſſage 1 
. for che like purpoſe, are his yoice, and would not ſuſtꝭ x um to ut - 


14 Iled tenants, Some make another dify | ter the relt. But in theſe eaſes, thongmh 
Fre net wy tenant and ſupporter: | the diſeourſe is not complete, the means 
when the c. is borne by a ſingle ani- | ing. is readily yaderſtoud; and the evi-- 


y,,are called ſupporters. The figures | detect ol words... Suppe ſometimes: 
things inanimate ſometimes placed | proceras from m. deſty, and fear of utiers! 
ade of efcutcheops, but not touching or ing. any word of il and oſſeuhve found: 
n to bear them, though ſoraetines | — £5510N, ip medicine, is gene- 
ca urporters, are more property co- rally bled for a retenſion of urine or the 
tiles. The ſupporters of the Britich artas menſes. 
ate 2 lion and an upicorn : thoſe af the | SUPPRESSIONIS Iowrs; x Gre of ſap- 
French arms are angels, &c. ln England, preſſien, x term uſed in chemiſtry to cx» 
nane under the degree of a bannexet are | preſs ſuch an a 2 n of fire to any 
a'lowed ſup . — ch are refrained lubjeſt that it ſhall at once act upon it, 
do thoſe called the high nobility. I he | boch above and — in the ſame man- 
German permit none Princes and na ner. The uſual » giving this heat 
blemen of rank to bear them: but among | is by Sang the d l which the in- 
the 4 the uſe of them is more pro- redients are p with ſand, and then 
1 ying bot cos u that, i chat 
502 'PPOSITION, in muſic, is when may hear tbr e land downwards. . 
done of the, parts dwells on a note, while | SUPPURA 10N, in. medicine and 
anotlieg part makes two or more leſſer | furgery, the ſecond way wherein an in- 
28 4 aa to it, by canjojat degree. | flammation terminates, being = ronver- 
Ry ſion of the inſpiffated blood and th: ſaſt 
* $UPPQ TORY, in pharmacy,» a kind | adjacent parts. as the velſels and iat, in 
of, niedicate cone, ot hall, which is intro- pus, or matter: which dun 


ey it is Writs tenant : when by awe, | dence of the — iupplies the 


duced to the anus tos apening the. belly. has 22 opening, is | 
* dVPFRESSION,, in Jaw, the extinc- 6 . een wt 
m 2 P- 


ner 


* 
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SUR 


SUPPURATIVES, or. SUPPURAT- 
ING MEDICINES, ſuch as promote ſup- 
puration., 

'SUPPUTATION. See C:mputatiqn. 

.SUPRACOSTALES, or LIVA ro- 
Rs COSTARUM, in anatomy, muſcles 
ſerving to reſpitat on; being among thoſe 
that. dilate the thorax for that end, and 
therefore reckoned among the dilatores. 

SUPRALAPSARY, in theology, a 
perſon who holds that God, without any 
regard to the good or evil works of men, 
has reſolved, by an eternal decree, to ſave 
ſome and damn others. I heſe are alſo 
called antelapſaries, and are oppoſed to 
ſublapſaries and infralapſarics. 

SUPRASPINATUS, in anatomy, a 
muſcle thus called from its fleſhy origina- 
tion at the upper end of the baſis of the 
ſcapula above the ſpine, to the upper part 
whereof it is connected. as alſo to the ſu- 
p*rior edge of the ſcapula, whence march- 
ing along the upper iuterſcapulum, or thin 
part of the ſcapula, which it fills, it paſſes 
vader the, acromiam, and articulation of 
the humerus, It helps to lift the arm 
upwards. . | 

SUPREMACY, m our polity, the ſu- 
periority or Jovereignty of the king over 
the church as well as ſtate, whereof he is 
eſtabliſhed head. 

The king's ſupremacy was at firſt eſta- 
blimed, or, as others ſay, recovered, by 
King Henry VIII. in 1534, after breaking 
with the pope. lt is ſince confirmed by 

vcral canons, as well as by the articles 
of che church, and is paſſed into an oath 
which is required as a neceſſary qualifica- 
tion for all offices and employments both 
in church and ſtate, from perſons to be 
ordained, from the members of both 
houſes of parliament, &c. | 
-» SURA, in anatomy, the calf, or fleſhy 
part of the leg. The word is alſo uſed 
by ſome for the fibula. F 


+ # ” 


" *SURAT, a large ſea port town of 
Aſa, in the province of Guzurat, and 
in the peninſula on this fide the Ganges. 


It was built in 1660, on the banks of 


the river 'Fapa, the mart cown bring 


hen in another place: it is now ſaid to 
Fate zco,ogo inhabitants. Its trade is 
Bow very conſiderable. In this city there 
are many different religions, for there 
are Mahometans of feveral ſects, and 
many ſorts of Gentoos, of which the 

anyans are moſt numerous. I heſe are 
either merchants, bankers, brokers, ac- 
comptants, collectors, or lurceyors ; but 
there are very few handicrattim:n, ex- 


. the body armour. 


SUR 


cept taylors and barbers. The fields 
about Surat are all plain, and the ſoil is 
tertile, except towards the fea, which is 
ſandy and barren. All forts of provi- 
ſions are very cheap, and they have' as 
good wheat as in Furope. They have 
various forts of fowls, and plenty of an- 
telopes in their foreſts, though but few 
deer. There are no fine buildings, but 
many of the houſes are large; and there 
are caravanſaries and moſques. The 
Engliſh and Dutch agents make a figure 
here, and always have a pood under- 
ſtanding with the officers of ſtate and 
juſtice. The affairs of the Eaft India 
company are managed by a preſident and 
council; and the former lives in great 
ſplendor. The Mahometan women are 
always veiled when they app<ar abroad, 
and their dreſs is much the ſame as the 
men. The Gentoo women are bare- 
faced, and their legs are bare up to the 
knee. They have feveral gold and ſilver 
rings on their noſes, cars, legs, and toes. 
Surat, together with the citadel, was 
taken by the Engliſh in April. 1759, and 
afterwards ceded to them by the preat 
mogul It is one - hiindred and fixuy 
miles north of Bombay. Long. 72. 25. 
K. Lat. 2. 10. N. N 
SURBATING, among farricrs, is 

when the fale of a horſe's foot is worn, 
bruiſed, or ſpoiled by beating the hoof 
againſt the ground in travelling without 
ſhoes, or going in Hot ſandy lands, or 
with a ſhoe that hurts the ſole, lies too 
flat to it, or the like. Sometimes alſo it 


happens by over-riding a horſe while 


young, before his feet are hardened; and 
ſometimes by the hardneſs of the ground 
and high lifcing his feet. The figns here- 
of are his halting on both ſore - legs, and 
going ſtiffly, and creeping as if half foun- 
dered. In the general, there is nothing 
better for ſurbated feet than tar melted 
into the foot, or vinegar boiled with foot 
to the conſiſtence of a broth, and put into 
the foot boiling hot, with hurds over it, 
and ſplints to keep it in. 

SURCHARGE, the fame with over- 
charge, and whatever is above that which 
is juſt and right Surcharge of the forett 
or -a common, is when a commoner puts 
more beaſts in the toreſt or common tha 
he has a right 10 do. | | | 

SURCINGLE, a girdle wherewith the 
clergy of the church of England uſually 
tie th ir caſſock. 

SURCOAT, a coat of arms to be worn 
Ihe ſurcoat is 


propzrly 


„ SAR 


properly a looſe thin taſſaty- coat. with 
ares embroidered or painted on it, ſuch 
5 is worn by beralds: ancicntly alſo uſed 
by -mil:tary. men over their armour, to 
deltinguiih chemfetves by. 

>URCULU5S, in che anatomy of 
plants, a word ejed to exprets that part 
of the branching of the ribs of a leaf, 
which is of = middle kind betwixt the 
vrezt middle rib and the ſmalleſt reticular 
ranmiiications. The middle rib is by the 
wruers on theſe ſubjects called petiolum. 
The firſt diviſion that go off latcrally 
from theſe are called rami, or branches; 
the next divifion of theſe into more mi- 
nute ones, furculi; and the final divari- 
cations of thelc into the reticular work 
that ſpreads itſelſ over the whole leaf, ca- 
pillamenta. | 

SURD, in arithmetic and algebra, im- 
plies any number or quantity that is in- 
commenſurable to unity; and is other- 
wite called an irrational number or quan- 
tity. M a leſſer quantity meaſures a great- 
er ſo as to leave no remaimder, as 24 
meaſures toa, being found in it five times, 
it is ſail to be an aliquot part of it; and 
the greater is faid to be a multiple of the 
leſler, The leſſer quantity in this cafe is 
the greateſt common meaſure of the two 
quantities; for as it meaſures the greater, 
o it alſo meaſures itſelf; and no quan- 
tity can meaſure it that is greater than it- 
ſelf. When a third quantity meaſures any 
two propoſed quantities, as 24 meaſures 
6a aud 108, it is ſaid to be a common 
meafure of theſe quantities; and if no 
greater quantity meaſure them both, it is 
called their greateſt common meaſure. 
Thoſe quantities are ſaid to be commen- 
ſurable which have any common meaſure ; 
bur if there can be no quantity found that 
meaſurcs them both, they are ſaid to be 
incommenſurable; and if any one quan- 
tity be called rational, all others that 
have any common meaſure with it, are 
alſo called rational: but thoſe that have 
no common meafure with it, are called 
irrational quantities, 

SURETY, in law, generi*iy ſignifies 
the fame with bail. There is alto a ſurety 
of the peace, whereby a perſon, in danger 
of hurt from another, is ſecured by a bond 
or recognizance, acknowledged by the 
other to the king, and bail bound with 
him for keeping the peace. | 

SURFEIT, in medicine, a ſiekneſs 
proceeding from the ſenſation of a load at 
the ſtomach, uſually attended with erup- 
tions, and ſometimes with a fever. 
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Sur feits may be cauſed, ſays Dr. Shaw, . 
I. By voracity; trom whence the ſtomach 
and inteſtines are overcharged, dige Hin 
weakened, and he chyle r crude 
or viſcid, and the blood corrupted. If 
what was thus devoured were high ſca- 
ſoned or inflammatory, or happened to 
lie longer in the body, it is ſuppoſed to 
cauſe a fever allo. 2. By drinking of 
{mall liquors in hot weather, or when the 
body is heated by exerciſe ; which, per- 
haps, chills the flaids, and gives a check 
to perſpiration; from whence alſo may 
ariſe a fever and eruptions. Summer 
fruits likewiſe, as. cucumbers,, apples, 
cherrics, &c. may have the ſame eſſect. 
3- By too preat exerciſe or. heat, whence 
the fluids are rariſied and thrown into too 
rapid a circulation, which being ſuddenly. 
ſtopped, as may happen by cooling too 
faſt, there enſues alſo a ſtoppage of per- 
ſpiration. 4. By the (ate or ſome change 
of the air; as by blaſts, or vehemently 
hot and ſultry weather, or cold winds 
giving a check to, and preventing per- 


Apiration. 


Eruptions may not appear in ſurfeits, 
either by reaſon of the lightneſs of the 


cauſe, or ſome wrong management at the 


firſt. Nauſeas, oppreſſion, ſickneſs, and 
ſometimes a vomiting and a fever, but 
ſeldom eruptions, attend on an overload- 


ed (tomach.*- This fpecies of à ſurfeit is 


called crapula; ſickneſs, gnawing at the 
ſtomach. ſometimes eruptions and a fever 
attend furfei:s, from the bad quality of 
any thing uſed as food. The fever always 
deercaſes as the eruptions increaſe; and 
if thete ſuddenly diſappear, the fever in- 
creaſes. "Thoſe ſurfeits, which proceed 
from too great exerciſe, , or too ſudden 
cooling after it, appear with ſickneſs, a 
fever and cruptions, though the two laſt 
may be wanting. Thoſe cauſed from 
ſome alteration in the air, and vulgarly 
called blaſts, appear with redneſt of the 
face, ſpots, and a fever, often with bliſ- 
ters on the ſkin. 
SURGERY, or CHIRURGERY. See 
Chirurgery. | 
SURMOUNTED, in heraldry, is when 
one ſigure is laid over another, 
SURNAME, or SIRNAME, a name 
added to the proper or baptiſmal name, 
to denominate the perſon of ſuch a 
family ; 
SURREFBUTTER, in law, a ſecond 
rebutter, or the replication of the plain- 
tiff to the defendant's rebntter. | 
SURRENDER, iu common law, an 
inſtrument 


SUR 


inſtrument in — cy; that the 
articular tenant of- $ and tenements 
ite, or years, doth ſufficiently con- 
cut and „that he who has the next 
or Gat remainder or reverſion 
thereof, ſhail have the preſent eſtate of 
the ſamt in poſſeſſion. and that he hereby 
iclds and gives up the fare to him. 

* SURRY, 2 county of England, 
bounded on the north by Middſeſex on 
the caſt by Kcut, on the ſauth by. *uſſex, 
and on the welt by Berkſhire and Hamp- 
ſhire. It is thity-four mules in length, 
and twenty-three in breadth. it contains 
240 pariſhes. and eleven market-:owns, 
and the air is ſweet and delightful. The 
principal ri-ers are the Thames, the 
Wey, the Mole, and the Wandle; fix 
of _= towns. ſends two members to par- 
liament, which, with two for the county, 
make four cen in all. The principal 
towns are, uthwar Kk, Guildford, King- 
ſton, and Croydon. 

SURSOLID, or SuxDESOLTD, in 
arithmetic and algebra, the-fifth power, 
or fourth multip ication of any number 
er quantity conſidered as a root. 

SURSOLIAD PROBLEM, in mathema- 
tics, is that which cannot be reſolved but 
by curves of a higher nature than a conic 

Won; v gr. in order to deſeribe re- 
lar endccagon, or hgure of eleven ſides 
T circle, it is required to be an 
if i on 3 right line given, 
whoſe angles at the baſe ſhall be quin- 
euple to hae. at the vertex; which may 
eaſily be done by the interſection of a 
quadratix, or any other curye of the ſc- 
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' SUR /EYING, the art or act of mea - 
ipg lands; i. e. of taking the dimen- 
ns of any Ltadt of ground, laying down 
* in a map or draught, and figd- 
the content or arca thereof. Survey- 
called alſo geodæſia, is a very an- 
an it is even held to have been 
e Frſt or primitive part of geometry, 
and that which gave occaſion 2 ws 
the foundation of all the reſt. Surveying 
eonſiſts of three parts or members; the 
ficſt is the takivg of the neceſſary mea- 
ſures, and making the neceſſary obſerra · 
tions on the itſelf : the ſecond is 


oun 


the laying down of theſe meaſures and | 


fervations. on paper: and the third, 
the finding, the arca or quantity of the 
ground thus laid down The, firſt is 
what we properly call ſurveying; the ſe- 
ond e call plotting or protracting, or 
mupping ; and the gbird caſting up. Ih- 
firit, again, eonſiſts of two parts, yiz. 


* ” — 
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ol the 
,efown lands, &ec 
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$US 
of obſervations for t 
atgles, and the taking of e 
the diſtances. The former of theſe is 
performed by ſome one or other of the 
following inſtruments, viz. the theodg- 
lite, circumfcrentor, ſemi-eircle, plain - 


the makin 


table, or compaſs : the deſcription | 
manner of uſing each whereof, ſee under 
its reſpective article. The latter is per 
formed by means cither of the chain, 9 
the perambulator: the deſcription and 
manner of applying each whereof, ſeg 
under its reſpeci ive article. I he ſecond, 
branch of ſurveying is performed, | 
means of the protrattor, and ploteing 
cal. = Plutng. n 
The third is formed by reducin 
the ſeveral diviſions, Al &c. TG 
tiiangles, ſquares, trapezirims, paralle,, 
lograms, &c. but eipectally triangles ;\ 
and finding the areas or contents of theſe 
ſeveral hgures. * : * 
SURVEYOR, one that hath the over- 
fight and care of conſiderabſe. works, 
lands, or the like. Such are the ſurveys, 
or-generat of the king's manors, ſurveyor, 
of the King's exchange, ſurycyor general. 
works, ſurreyor-general of the 


SURVEYOR of the Meifing, is an officer 
of the mint, w office is to ſee the 
bullion caſt out, and that it be not alter- 
ed after the delivery of it to the melter. , 

SURVEYOR of the Ney, an ores, 
whoſe byſinchs is to know the tate of all 
ſtores, and fee the wants ſupplied ; to 
ſurvey the bull, maſts, and yards. of 
ſhips; to audit the boatſwains and carr 
pent ers accounts, &c. a 3 


| SURVEYOR of the Ordnance, is an 0H: 


cer whoſe charge is to ſurvey all the 
king's ordnance, ftores, and proviſions 
of war, in cuſtody of the ſlore - kecper ot 
the Tower of London; to allow all bij 
of debts, to keep checks on Jabourers 9s 
artificers work, &c. gn bye 


SVRVEYOR, is alſo uſed for a oger, 
And alſo for a perſon who We 
makes maps of land. A 


| SUSPER8ION, in mechanics, pre 
\ thoſe points in the axis or beam of a ba- 
lance, wherein the weights arc applied, 
or from which they are fulpendsd. 1 

SUSPENSION of Arms, in war, is 4 
ſhort truce which the contending” parties 
| agree on, for the buria} of their dead, rhe 
waiting for ſuccours, or the order of 
their malters, c. n 


SUSPENSION, in rhetoric, is the car- 
rying on a period or difeourſe, in ſuch 43. 


| manner as to keep the reader in expefia-” 


1 | 
tin of ſomething conſiderable in the eon 
elaGon, But great care mult be taken, 
that the reader's expectation be not diſ- 
appointed; for a is more con. 
temptible than to ptomiſe much and pet - 
rm li:tle, or to uſher in an arrant trifſe 
ich the formality of preface and ſolemn 
pre parat ion. g | 
 8$USPENSOR, in anatomy, the ſame 
vith the cremaſter muſcle. See Cr:mafter. 
SUSPICION, in law. Perſons may 
he taken up upon ſuſpicloh, where a fe- 
ony, is committed, &c. however, there 
muſt be at leaſt ſome reaſonable grounds 
for the fame. | 
» YUSSEX, a coubty of England, 
bounded. on the north by Surry and 
Kent, on the eaſt by r part of, 
Kent, an the ſouth by the Englifh chan - 
net}; and on the weſt by Hampſhire; be- 
ing about ſixty-five miles in length, and 
twenty-nine in breadth. | It contains te- 
veutcen market-towrs, and nine of them 
ſend members to parliament, as alto the 
three cinque ports, Haflings, V inchel- 
+1 qo Scaford, * with 8 
Knights of the m make twenty-ſix 
l in all. 185 chief rivers — the 
Arun and the Rother: hich empty 
themſelves into the ſta- The chief town 
is Chicheſter. | 
SUTURE, Sera, in anatomy, a pat | 
ticular articulation. . The bones of the 
cranium are joined to one another by four 
ſutures, The firlt is called the coronalis. 
It reaches tranſverſely from one temple 
to the other. It joins the os frontis to 
the oſſa parietalia and petroſa. The fe- 
eond is called lambdoidalis, becauſe it re- 
ſembles the Greek letter (A) lambda. it 
joins the os occipitis to the oſſa parietalia' 
| 1 he third is called ſo ta- 
ls ; it begins at the top of the lambiai- 
dalis, — runs ſtraight to the middle of 
the coronalis. It joins the two oſſa pa- 
rietalia together. The fourth is called 
ſutura ſquamoſa, becauſe the parts of 
theft bones which — — by this ſu- 
ture are 4s it were cut wiſe and lap- 
ped over one another. This ſutote joins 
the f&micircular circumference of the offa 
temporum to the os ſphenoides orcipitis, 
and 20 the offa paric talia. I he firſt three 
ſatures were called ſututæ veræ; and the 
kaſt ſut ura falſa, becauſe it was ſuppoſed 
to have noe indentations, which is falſe. 
The bones of the cranium are not onl 
joined to one another, but they are ao 
joined to the boggs of the upper jaw by 
three other ſutures, | The firſt is the 
tranſrerſalis ; it runs acroſs the ſace, it 


| 


tain medicines called ſUdorifits. 


4 
* * S A | "rt ox 
pics from the little angle of the eye down 
to the bottom of the otbit, aud up again b 
the great angle of the eye, ovet᷑ the root of 
the noſe, and ſo to the little angle of cis 
other-eye. : "kr "joins the os frontis to the 
bones of the upper Jaw.” The ſecond is 
the ethmoidalis; it ſurroutds the bone f 
that name, and joins it to the bones 
which are about it. The third is the ſu- 
tura ſphenoidafis; it ſurrounds the 68 
iphenoides,” joins it to the os orelpitis, 
the offs petrola, and the os frontis. 
Surunxt, in chirtirgery, a ſeam made 
to cloſe the lips of 'a' wound, in order to 
bs dealibge 2s ob bon 15541 21.28 HT Bas 
SWALLOWS TAIL, in fortifica« 
tion, à kind of out-work, onty diferit 
from a ſingle tenaille, in that its gs are 
not patullel as thoſe of the tenaille,” bat 
narrower; towards the fortified place, thih 
towafts the country. a 
SwaLLow's Tart, in carpentry and 
Joinery; a peculiar way of faſtening toge- 
ther two pieces of timber ſo Iron gly as 
they cannot fall aſunder.” Ste Dove-tail np. 
S WARDY, in agricolture, at 5 
ation given to lands well covered With 


1aſs; 

x 8WATH, in ſurgery, à long ahd hrt 
bandage, ſor binding up any diſordered 
limb. See Bantlepe. £ "OY 
- SWEAT, a ſenſible moifturt iſſulmg 
out of the ports of the ſkins of animals, 
through too much hear, © Exerciſe," Gt 
weakneſs, or through” the a&Mion Ly 4 
5 7 

the ſkin above the fat afe diſpoſed als 
over the body what we call the 4 
glunds, which are cloitly united, each 
gland furniſhed with an art ry, vein, and 
nerve, und product an excretory duct or 
veſſel, whieh 'patles through a — 
tion in the retitular body, and di'charges, 
through a wide orifice, the ſweat under 
the epidermis. Theſe ducts are covered 
'with a hollow and raifed valve of 4 fourid 
figure, and ſeated under the Kin; its ue 
— to tranſmit or reſtrath i Hurgour. 
This excretory duct is the'prir gan 
of ſweat, in conju or wt he ve 
| Roycheiatia. The ſweat thus ſecreted va- 
ries according to the difſereners of Alt, 
{oily ſex, age, temperattent, emüncto- 
ries, diet, way of living, and time of 
concoQion; almoſt ih the fame fnannet 
as does the utine. l 
Sweat is ſeldom or never obhſerved in a 


: 


- 
* 


Hound body, unleſs from an error of the 


eflefts it is 


nen«natufrals; in its nog hr 
ometimes 


always hurtful, by accident 


proves benchcial. See Perſpiration. 
* SWEAT- 


S WR 

SWEATING SICKNESS. 
article Suder Azglicanus. f 

SwEATING-HousE. The natives of 
North America, when we firſt ſettled a- 
mong them, had a great many houſes to 
ſweat in, it being their general remedy 
for diſcaſes of whatever kind; but at 
preſent they are leſs uſed among them. 

The cave, or ſwca ing-houſe, was u- 
ſually cight feet in diameter, and four 
fect high, the roof being ſupported by 
ſticks or boards. They uſually dug theſe 
caves in the fide of a hill, and as near as 
could be to ſome river, or pond, Ihe 
entrance into the cave was ſinall, and 
when any perſon was ſweating in it, the 
door was covered with a blanket, or (kin, 
Near the cave they uſed to make a large 
fire, and heat in this a quantity of ſtones, 
perhaps five hundred weight; theſe they 
ro led into the cave, and piled up in a 
heap in the middle, Whicu this is done, 
the Indians go in naked, as many as 
pleaſe, and fit round the heap of ſtoncs; 
and as ſoon as they bcgin to grow faint, 
which is uſually in a quarter of an 
hour, they come out, and plunge them— 
ſelves all over in the water, remaining in 
it a minute or two; and, repeating this 
a ſecond time, they dreſs theitelves, and 
go about their buſineſs. This has been 
uſed for many age among them with ſuc- 
cels, in cafe of colds, ſurfeits, ſciaticas, 


See the 


and pains fixed in their limbs; and the 


Engliſh have often uſed the ſame means, 
and found relief by it. It is practiſed 
equally at all times of the year, and the 
Indians do it not only in {cknefles, but 
by way of reſreſliment aſter long journics, 
and other fatigues, and ſo ſtrengthen 
themſelves for any expeditions. Ptil:/. 
Tranſ. No. 394. | bk 

* SWEDEN, an extenſive kingdom 
in the north of Furope, bounded on the 
north by Daniſh Lapland and by the 
ocean, on the ſouth by the Baltic Sea 
and the gulph of Fioland, and on the 
weſt by Norway, the Sound, and the 
Cattegate. It is about eight hundred 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and 
three hundred and fifty in breadth from 
cult to welt. It is divided into Sweden 
Proper, Gothland, Nordland, Finland, 
and Lapland. It is part of the country 
anciently called Scandinavia. The -cli- 
mate is not every where the ſame; for 
on the ſide of Muſcovy, the longeſt day 
is cighteen hours thirty minutes; but 
farther towards the north, and ncar the 
pole, there 1s but one day and one night 
throughout the year. la the province in 


| 


| fuſtain the hardeſt labour. 
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which Stockholm is ſeated, the ſpring and 
autumn is ſcarce to be perecived, for the 
winter continues nine months, and the 
ſummer the remaining three. In winte 

the cold is exceſſive, and in ſummer th 

heat is almoſt inſupportable, the air be- 
ing ſcrene all that time. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, the Swedes live a long while; 
and it is not uncommon to ſee ten people 
tagether at the ſame table, whole ages 
make up a thouſand years. Thoſe places 
that are fit for cultivation have ſcarce a 
foot of good earth, for below it is all 
gravel; for which reaſon they till the 
ground with a ſingle ox, and one feryarit 
may readily manage the plough. All 
their rocks are covered with flowers in 
the ſummer time, and their gardens have 
plenty of fruit. Their domcſtic animals 
are, horſes, cows, hogs, goats, and ſheep, 
With regard to the wild beaſis, there are 
bears, wolves, foxes, wild cats, and 
iquirrels In winter the foxes and ſquir- 
reis become grey, and the hares as white 
as ſnow. There are alſo clks and rein- 
deer. hey have ſeveral forts of foul, 
and partrides, woodcocks, and falcons, 
in great plenty. The ſilver mines are 
two hundred yards in depth; and den 
they are rich, yet the people who work 
them have ſcarce uhercuith to ſubſiſt, 
when the King's dutics are paid. The 
mines of copper are alſo exceeding good; 
likewife the iron mines yieid a great deal 
of iron. The Swedes did not apply to 
navigation till the ycar 1644, when their 
vellels had liberty to pats through the 
Sound without paying any toll. The 
merchandize which the Swedes tupply fo- 
reiguers with are boards, gunpowder, 
leather, iron, copper, tallow, ſkins, 
pitch, rolin, maſts, and all forts of 
wooden utenfils; and, on the contrary, 
they are obliged to purchaſe alt, brandy, 
wine, linen cloth, trade ſtuffs, tohacce, 
ſagar, ſpices, and paper. .. However, the 
trade has been greatly hurt by the Ruſ- 
fans having ſeized van which was 
the graniry of Sweden; and now, in 
ſcarce years, they are obliged to purchaſe 
corn and proviſions of the Ruſſians with 
ready money: belides, in 1721, their 
vellels were obliged to pay the ſame toll 
as other vations for pailing the Sound; 
however, in 1731, they ſct up an Eaſt 
India Company at Gottenburg; ani as 
that harbour is without the Sound, the 
merchaudizes brought from the Eaſt Ju- 
dies come duty free. The inhabitants ate 
of a robuſt conſtitution, and are able ts 
They are 


much 
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ad chave fpyeral public ſchools and col- 
$,, where arts and ſciences are tanght. 
heir houſes are generally of wrnod, and 
ve ver little art in their conſtruction. 
There is no country in the world where 
the omen do ſo much work, for they 
till the ground, thraſh the corn, and 
row 22 on the fea. The gorern- 
ment of Sweden was always monarchi- 
cal, and was formerly elective ; but af- 

rwards became hereditary, and is now 
boric, The whole country is divided 
into twenty-five governments. I he Swedes 
profeſs the evangelical religion, and will 
not tolerate any other in their kingdom. 
They have one archbiſhop and ſeven bi- 
ſhops, beſides fix ſuperintendants, and 


they muſt be all, as well as the inferior 


clergy, natives of the country. 

SWEET, in the wine trade, denotes 
any vegetable juice, whether obtained by 
means of ſugar, raiſins, or other foreign 
or domeſtic fruit, which is added to 
wines, with a deſign to improve them. 
It is plain, fays Dr. Shaw, from the 
making of artificial mult, or ſtum, by 
means of fine ſugar, with a ſmall addi- 
tion of. tartar, that the art of ſweet- 
making might receive a high degree of 
improvement, by the uſing pure ſugar as 
one general wholeſome ſweet, inſtead of 
thoſe infinite mixtures of honey, raiſins, 
ſyrups, treacle, ſtum, cyder, &c. where- 
with the ſweet makers ſupply the wine 
coopers, to lengthen out or amend their 
wines: for pure ſugar being added to any 


poor wine, will ferment therewith, and 


improve it, and bring it to a proper de- 
gree of ſtrength and vinoſity. If the 


wine that is to be amended is tart of it- 


ſelf, no tartar ſhould be added to the 
ſugar; but if it be too ſweet and luſeious 
then the addition of tartar is neceflary. 
SWEET-SUBLIMATE F Mercury, 
the ſame with mercurius dulcis, See 
Mercury and Calomel. 

* SWELLING, in ſurgery. See Inflam- 
motion and Tumour. F 
» SWIFT, Dr. JONATHAN, a cele- 
brated wit, poet, and political writer, 
was born in Dublin, on November zo, 
166); but both his father and mother 
were natives of England. 


ilkenny, and having continued there 
eight years, was admitted a ſtudent of 
Trinity college, Dublin, where applying 
Fimſelf to books of hiſtory and poetry, 
To the neglect of academical learning, he 
Was, at the end of four years, refuted his 
ol. IV. 


| At about fix} 
dy of age, he was ſent to the ſchool of 
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mach mage poliſhed than what they were, | degree of bachelor of arts for inſufficiency, 


and was. at laſt admitted e, rata, 
which is there conſidered as the highett 
degree of reproach and diſhongur. Stung 
with this diſgrace, he ttudicd eight hours 
a day for the ſeven following years, three 
of them at the univerſity of Dublin. He 
had loſt his father when he was but about 
a year old, and, in 688, was deprived of 
his uncle, by whom he had been fupport- 
ed ; he therefore came to England, and 
took a journey to Leiceſter, where bis 
mother reſided, in order to conſult her 
about the courſe he was to purſue. As Sir 
William Temple had married à lady to 
whom Mrs. Swift was related, ſhe ad- 
viſed her fon to communicate his. ſitua- 
tion to that gentleman, aud follicit his 
advice. Sir William received him with 
great k indueſs, and Swift's firſt viſit con- 
tinued two years, during which time he 
aſſiſted his patron in reviſing his works; 
and from his converſation Swift greatl 

increaſed his political knowledge; but 
n that Sir William neglected to 
provide for him, merely that he might 
keep him in his family, he reſented it ſo 
warmly, that in 1694 a quarrcl enſued, 
and they parted, Having taken orders, 
he obtained the prebend of Kilroot, in 
the dioceſe of Connor, in Ireland, worth 
about 10% 1. per annum. But Sir Wil: 
liam, who had been uſed to his conyerſa- 
tion; was unwilling to live without him; 
and therefore perſuaded him to reſign his 
prebend in favour of a friend, promiſing 
to obtain preferment for him. in Eng 

land, if he would return. Swift con- 
ſ-nted, and Sir William was fo pleaſed, 
that during the remainder of his life 

which was about four years, the ut moſt 
harmony ſubſiſted between them. Swift, 
as a tęttimony of his eſteem, wrote the 
Battle of the Books, of which Sir Wil- 
liam was the hero; and Sir William, 
when he dicd, left him a pecuniary lega- 
cy, and his poſthumous works. He is 
{aid to have been devout, not only in his 
public, but private devotions; yet he 
could not forbear, when an opportunity 
offered, of indulging the peculiarity. of 
his humour, however improper the time 
and place. Upon his coming to Lara- 
cor, a living to which he had been pre- 
ferred, he gave public notice, that he 
would read prayers on Wedneſdiys and 
Fridays, which had not been cuſtomary 
there. — the bell was rung, 
and he entered the deſk ; but having lat 
ſome time with no other auditor than his 


clerk Roger, he began, Dearly be, 
. 
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loved Roger, the Scripture moveth you 
and me in ſundry places;“ and fo pro- 
ceeded to the end of the ſervice. Thus, 
alſo, ſoon after he was dan of St. Fa- 
trick s. having din«d one Sunday with 
Dr. Raymond, Wear of Trim, when 
the bells had done ringing for evening 
prayers, © Raymond, * faid Swift. I 
wil lay you a crown that | beyia prayers 
before you this afternomm.”” Dr. Ray- 
mond accepted the wager, and imme— 
diatcly both ran as fait as they could to 
the church. Raymond, the nimbleſt of 
the two, arrived firſt at the door, and 
entetitig the church, walked decently to- 
wars the r-a\ling deſk : but Swift, with- 
out flackening his pace, ran up the iſle, 
left Raymond behind him, and ſtepping 
into the deſk, withont putting on the 
ſurplice, or opening the book, in an au- 
dible voice began the ſervice. 

While Swift reſided at Laracor, he in- 
vited to Ireland a lady, whom he has 
celebrated by the name of Stella. He 
became "acquainted with her while he 
lired with Sir William Temple. She 
-was the daughter of his ſleward, whoſe 
name was Johnſon; and Sir William, in 
conſideration of her father's faithful ſer- 
vices, left her at his death rocol. She 
was now about cighteen, and was accom- 
panicd by Mrs. Dingley, a lady who was 
fifteen Years older, but, though the was 
related to Sir William, had only an an- 
.nuity of 27 l. But whatever was Swift's 
attachment to Mrs. Johnſon, every pre- 
caution ' was taken to prerent ſcandal : 
they never lived in the fame houſe ; nor 
were they ever known to meet but in the 
preſence of a third perſon. Swift made 
frequent excurſions; but Mrs. Johnſon 
was buried in ſolitude and obſcurity ; ſhe 
was perſonally known only to a few of 
Swilt's moſt intimate acquaintance, and 
Mrs. Dingl-y was ber only female com- 
panion. In 1701 Swift took h's degree 
of doctor of divinity, He had been edu- 
cated among the Whigs, and the ſame 
year publilhed a Diſcourſe of the Conteſts 
and Diſſenſions between the Nobles and 
Commons of Athens and Rome: this 
was in behalf of king William and his 
miniſters, againſt the violent proceedings 
of the houſe of commons. But ſoon 
after he attached himſelf to the Tories. 
In 19410, being then in England, he was 
impowered by the primate of Ircland to 
ſolicit the queen to releaſe the clergy 
from paying the twentieth part, and the 
"firſt fruits; on which he reſolved to ap- 
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on him, got himſelf repreſented as à per- 
ton who had been ill uſed by the laſt mi - 
niſtry, for not going ſuch lengths as they 
would have had him. Mr. Harley re- 
ceived him with the uimoſt kindneſs and 
reſpect, and ſoon after accompliſhed his 
bulincſs. Switt preſently became ac» 
quainted with the rett of the miniſters, 
uy whom he. was careſſed, and dined 
every Saturday at Mr, Harley's with the 
lord-keeper, Mr. Secretary dt. John, aud 
lord Rivers. This ſciett company was 
at length enereaſed to ſixteen, Swift in- 
ciuded ; and from this time he ſupported 
the intereſt of his new friends in pam- 
hlets, poems, and periodical papers. In 


| order to facilitate a peace, which appear- 


ed neceſſary to ſave the miniſtry from 
ruin, he wrote the Conduct of the Allies, 
which coſt him much pains; but ſuc- 
ceeded beyond his expectation, above 
11, 0 being fold off in two months 
time, But in the mean while he received 
no gratuity or reward till the year 2713, 
when he was preſented ta the deanery of 
St. Patrick's, Dublin. 

The firſt remarkable event after his 
ſettlement at the deanery was his mar- 
riage to Mrs. Johnſon, after a moſt in- 
timate friendſhip of above ſixteen years. 
But whatever were 'the motives of this 
marriage, the dean and the lady conti- 
nued to live afterwards in the ſame man- 
ner as before, Mrs. Dingley was ſtill her 
inſeparable companion, and ſhe never re- 
fided at the deanery, except when the 
dean had fits of giddineſs and deafneſs, 
About the year 1720 the dean, who had 
before acquired the character of a- hu- 
mouriſt and wit, was firſt regarded as the 
patriot of Ireland, by writing a Propoſal 
for the uſe of the Irih Manufactures, 
which rendered him the more popular, as 
it immediately raiſed ſo violent a flame, 
that a proſecution was commenced againſt 
the printer; and in 1924 he publithed 
the Drapicr's Letters, which united the 
whole nation in his praiſe, and bis in- 
fluence in Ircland became almoſt without 
bounds : he was conſulted in whatever 
related to domeſtic policy, and parti- 
cularly to trade: the weavers conſidered 
him as their patron and legiſlator; and 
when elections were depending for the 
ity of Dublin, many corporations re- 
fuld to declare themſelves, till 
knew his ſentiments. He was an abſo- 
lute monarch over the populace, and 
was regarded with vencration and eſteem 
by perions of every rank. On the 28th 


ply to Mr. Harley; but before he waited * January, 1727, dicd his wife, the 
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amiable Stella, in the 44th' year of her 


age, a lady poſſeſſed of an enchanting 
beauty, a muſical voice, unbounded wit, 
mingled with ſweetneſs of manners, and 
a mind adorned with every virtue She 
had been declining ever line the year 
1724, and it is generally agreed, that 
her immature death was occalioned by 
the peculiarity of the dran's conduct to- 
wards her. From his time this life be- 
came much retired, and the auſterity of 
his temper increaſed. But as he ſpent 
great part of bis time in ſolitude, he 
Frequently amuſed himfelf with writing. 
However, though his principal enjoy- 
ment was at an end when ſhe died, it is 
remarkable, that there is an air of levity 
and trifling in ſeveral of the picc-s he 
wrote afterwards; ſuch in particular arc 
ſeveral of his Letters to Dr. Sheridan, 
and his Directions to Servants. From 
the year 1735 his memory was perceived 
gradually to decline, and his paſſions to 
pervert his underſtanding. In 1741 he 
was ihcapable of converiation, and his 
friends found it neceſſary to appoint him 
guardians. | 
T74z his reaſon was ſubverted, and his 
rage became abſolute madneſs. In Oc- 
tober his left eye ſwelled to the ſize of an 
egg, and large boils breaking out on his 
arms and body, pain kept him awake 
near 4 month, and during one week, 
five perſons with difficulty reftrained him 

mere force, from pulling out his e yes. 
upon the ſubſiding of theſe tumours, he 
knew thoſe about him; but a few days 
after ſunk into a ſtate of total inſenſibi- 
lity, and corild not, without great diffi- 
— be prevailed on to walk acroſs the 
room, and thus continued, ſcarcely ut- 
tcring above half a dozen ſentences till 
his death, whieh happened ia the latter 
end of October, 1745, without the leaſt 
pang or convulſion, in the ſeventy eight 
year of his age 

By his will he left about 12001. in le- 
gacies; and the reſt of his fortune, 
which amounted to about 11,000 to erect 
and endow an hoſpital for idiots and 
lunatics. | 

SWIMMING, the art or act of ſuf 
| taining the body in water, and of mo- 
ving therein; in which action the air- 
bladder and fins of fiſhes bear a conſider- 
able part. 
Brutes ſwim naturally, but men at- 
tain this art by practice and induſtry : it 
conſiſts principally in ſtriking alternately 
with the hands and feet; which, like 
bars, row a perſon forward: he muſt 


J 


In the beginning of the ycar 
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keep his body a little oblique, that 
may the — euſiſy crect his head, — 
keep his mouth above water, 

SWI E, in zodlogp, a-general n 
ſor the ſus or hog- Kind. tee Her. 

SWINGLING, the b ating of flag, 
or hemp, aſter it has been well broken 
with the brake: this is done by taking 
up th- flax in handfuls, and then beating 
it with a rod, or a flatted and ſmouih 
{tick, in order to free it from the bun, 
and pr: pare it for being heckled, 

* SWISSERLAND, or SW1TZER+ 
LAND, a country in Furope, bounded 
on the caft by | yrol. on the welt hy the 
Frauche Comp?s, on the north by Sunt- 
gaw, the Black Foreft, and. apart. of 
Suabia; and on the ſouth hy Savoy, Mi- 
laneſe. and other pro inces of Italy. It 
is about two hendr.d and ſcventy miles 
in len»th, and ore hundred in breadth. 
Swiſſerland is divided into thirteen can- 
tons, without comprehending. their al- 
lies, namely Lucern, Uri, Schwitz, Un- 
derwald, Zug, Friburg, Soleure, the 
Catholic cantons; and the Proteſtant 
cantons Zurich, Bern, Baſil, and Schaff< 
hauſcu; with Glaris and App: nzill, 
which contain both religions. All theſe 
cantons are ſo many r publics; and jt 
was the cantons of Schwitz, Uri, and 
Und: rwald, which b. gun to throw off 
the Aultrian yoke in 1308. The moun- 
tains of Swillerland, commonly called 
the Alps, arc a long chain of prodigious 
| height, which begin at the Mediterra- 

nean, and extend to the, Adriatic. The 
principal lakes are thoſe, of Conſtance; 
Geneva, Lucern, Zurich, and Neuf- 
- Chatel, The moſt conſiderable rivers 
are the Rhine, the Rhone, the Aar, the 
Rues, and the Inn. The principal 
riches of Swifterland conſiſt of excellent 
| paitures, iv which they breed and fatten 
their cattle night and day on the moun- 
tains : one would thick they would be 
deveurcd by the wild beaſts, and yet it is 
quite otherwiſe; for when the beeves 
perceive a bear, or a wolf, at a diſtagce, 
they form themſelves into a circle, and 
are ready to receive the enzmy with their 
horns. As for the goats, and ſhamoy 
goats, they feed in flocks on the moun- 
tains and in the woods, and they place 
. centinels on all ſides; aud when ayy 
dangerous animal draws near, a ſignal is 
given, and they all get into a place of 
refuge, where the ſavage beaſt dares not 
come. Ihe inhabitants are ſtrong robuſt 
men, for which reaſon they are generally 


choſen by ſeveral nations for the military 
Nu 2 ſervie. 
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ſervice, and even the pope has his Swiſs 


rds. 

SWOONING, in medicine, a ſpecies 
of lipothymy, wherein the patient is de- 
prived of all ſenſe and motion. See 
Lipothymia. 

SWORD, an offenſive weapon worn 
at the ſide, and ſerving either to cut or 
ſtab; its parts are the handle, guard, 
and blade; to which may be added the 
bow, ſcabbard, pummel, &c. Fencing- 
malters, however, divide the ſword into 
the upper, middle, and lower part ; or 
the ſort, middle, and foible. See Fen- 


"SYCAMORE-TREE, in botany, the 
Engliſh name of the acer major, or 
ater maple. Sce Maple. 

- SYCOPHANT, a Greek term origi- 
nally- uſed at Athens for perſons 0 4 
made it their buſincſs to inform againſt 
- thoſe Who ſtole figs, or againſt thoſe 
who, -contrary to the law, which prohi- 
bited the exportation of them, practiſed 
the thing; and deceived the officers, the 
inſpectors of. the ports, &c. At length 
the term became uſed in the general for 
all informers, talc-bearers patalites, 
flatterers, &c. eſpecially thoſe in the 
courts of princes : and at laſt for lyars, 
impoſtors, &c. 

SYLLABLE, in grammar, or part of 
a word conſiſting of one or more letters 
which are pronounced together. Or 
ſyllable is a complete word, uttered in 
one breath, conſiſting either of a vowel 
alone, or of a vowel and one or more 
conſonants, not exceeding ſeven, 

» SYLLABUB, a compound liquor 
made- of white wine and ſugar, into 
which is put new milk. If cream be 
uſed inſtead of milk, it is called whipt 
ſyilabub. 

SYLLABUS, in matters of literature, 
denotes a table of contcnts, or an index 
of the chief heads of a book or dit- 
courſe. 

SYLLEPSIS, in Latin and Creek 
grammar, a figure whereby we conceive 
the ſenſe of words otherwiſe than the 
words import; and thus make our con- 
ſtruction, not according to the words, 
but the intention of the author. 

SYLLOGISM, in logic, an argument, 
or form of reaſoning, conſiſting of three 


. propoſitions; having this property, that 
the concluſion neceſſarily ſoilows from. 


the two premiſes : ſo that if the firſt and 
ſecond propoſition be granted, he con- 
cluſion muſt be granted in like manner, 


and the whole allowed for a demonſtra- 
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tion. As the firſt work of the mind is 
perception, whereby our ideas are framed, 
and the ſecond is judgment, whieh joins 
or disjoins our ideas, and forms a propo- 
ſition, ſo the third operation of the mind 
is reaſoning, which joins ſeveral propoſi- 
tions together, and makes a ſyllogiſm, 
that is, an argument whereby we are 
wont to infer ſomething that is leſs 
known, from truths which are more evi- 
dent. 

Simple ſyllogiſms are adorned and ſur- 
rounded in the common books of logie 
with a variety of inventions about moods 
and figures, wherein by the artificial con- 
texture cf the letters A, E, I, and O, 
men have endeavoured to transform logie, 
or the art of reaſoning, into a ſort of 
mechaniſm, and to teach boys to ſyllo- 
gife, or frame arguments and refute 
them, without any real, inward know» 
ledge of the queſtion. 

All the poſſible compoſitions of three 
of the letters, A, E, I, O, to make 
three propoſitions amount to ſixty-four; 
but ſiſty- four of them are excluded from 
forming true ſyllogiſms the remaininęten 
are variouſly direrſihed by figures and 
moods into fourtecn ſyllogiſms. 

The figure of a ſyllogiſm is the proper 
diſpoſition of the middle term with the 
parts of the queſtion. A mood is the 
regular determination of propoſitions ac- 
cording'to their quantity and quality, that 
is, their univerſal or particular affirma- 
tion or negation ; which are ſignified by 
certain artificial words wherein the con- 
ſonants are neglected, and theſe four 
vowels, A, E, I, O, arc only regarded. 
They are generally reckoned three 
figures. = 

ln the firſt of them the middle term is 
the ſubject of the major propoſition, and 
the predicate of the minor. 1 his contains 
four moods, viz Barbara, Celarent, Da- 
rii, Ferio. And it is the excellency of 
this figure that all ſorts of queſtions or 
concluſions may be proved by it, whether 
A, E, I, or O, that is, univerſal or 
particular, affirmative or negative, as, 


Bar- * man is truly miſe - 
8 3 | 

ba- All tyrants are wicked men; 

ra. Therefore all tyrants are truly mi- 
ſerable. 

Ce- He that is always in fear is not 
happy; N 

la- Covetous men are always in fear; 


Therefore covetous men are not 
happy. 
Da- 
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Da- Whatſozver furthers our ſalration 
4 is gaod for us 
ri- game atilictions further our falva- 
tion; 
1; + Thereſore ſome afflidlions are good 
ſor us; | ; | 
Fe- Nothing that muſt be repented of 
8 is truly defirable ; | 
ri- Some pleaſure muſt be repented | 
a of : 
©. Thercfore there are ſome pleaſures 


which ate not truly deſirable. 


In the ſecond figure the middle term is 
the predicate of both the premiſes; this 
contains four moods, viz. Ceſars, Ca- 
melſtres, Teſtino, Baroco, and it admits 
ouly of negative conciuſions ; as, 


Ce- No liar is fit to be believed; 

fa- Every good Chriſtian is fit to be 
belicved ; 

re. Therefore no good Chriſtian is a 

| „. 


The reader may eaſily form examples 
of the reſt. 
be third figure requires that the mid- 
dle term be the ſubject of both the premi 
ſes. It has fix moods, viz. Darapti, Fe- 
lapton, Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, Ferti- 
ſon; and it admits only of particular 
concluſions ; as 


Whoſoever loves God fh»ll be 

ſaved ; 

| rap- All the lovers of God have their 

imperſections: 

Therefore ſome who have imper- 
fections ſhall be ſaved. 


From what has been already faid, we 
- ſhall leave the reader to form examples 
ot the reſt. 

Complex SY LLoG18Ms.—lt is not the 
mere uſe of complex terms in a ſyllogiſin 
that gives it this name, though one of 
the terms is uſually complex; but thote 
are properly called complex ſyilogiſms, 
in which the middle term is not connected 
with the whole ſubject, . or the whole 

redicate in two diſtin propoſitions, 
at is intermingled and compared with 
them by parts, or in a more contu 
ſed manner, in diſſerent forms of ſpecch ; 
as, 


- "Da. 


ti. 


The ſun is a ſenſcleſs being; ; 
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Here the predicate: of the conchion is 
worſhiped a ſcuſeleſs being, part of which 
is joined with the middle term ſan in the 
major propeliticn, and the other part in 
the minor. To 

'Thongh this fort of argument is c- 
felled to be entangled, or confuſed,” and 
irrepuiar, if examined by the rules of 
ſimple fyllogiſms; yet there 4s a great 
varicty of arguments uſed in books of 
l-arning, and in common life.” whoſe 
conſequence is ſtrong and evident, and 
which muſt be ranked under this head, 
as, 
1. Excluſive ppopoſitions will farm a 
complex argument; as, ** Fious mer 
are the only favourites of heaven 3 true 
Chriſti ns are favourites of heaven; thexe- 
fore true Chriſtiaus ate pious en.“ 
Or, thus, „ Hypocrites' are not | pious 
men; thereſore hypocrites arc uo favour» 
ites of heaven.” 

2. Exceptive propoſitions will maks 
ſuch complex ſyllogiſms ; as, „ Nene 
but phit:cians came to the conſultation; 
the nurſe is no phyſiclan: therefore the 
nurſe came not to the conſultation.” 

3 Comparative propoltions 3 as, 
«© Enowlcdge is better than riches; vir- 
tne is better than knowledge; tharefore 
virtue is better than riches.” Or, thus. 
A dove will fly a mile iv a minute; 
a ſwallow flies ſwifter than à dove; there-. 
fore a (wallow will fly more than a mile 
in a minute.” 

4. Inceptive and deſitive propolitions; 
as. The fogs vaniſh as the fun rifs ; 
but the fogs have not yet begun to vaniſh; 
therefore the ſun js not yet riſen.“ 

3. Modal propofitions; as, „ It is 
neceſlary that a general underſtands the 
art of war; but Caius docs not under- 
{tand the art of war; therefore it is ne- 
ccilary Caius thould not be a general : 
Or thus, A total eclipſe of the fun would 
caule darkneſs at noon ; it is poſſible 
that the moon at that time may totally e- 
clipfe the tun ; therefore it is poſſible that 
the moon 1nay cauſe darkneſs at noon. 

Beſid al! theſe, there are a great num - 
ber of complex ſyNogiſms which can hard» 
ly be reduced under any particular titles, 
becauſe the forms of human language are 
lo exceeding various. 

Conju nd tue STLloctsu. Thoſe are 
called conjunctiva ſyllogitms wherein one 
of the premiles, namely the major, has 


The Perſians worſhiped the ſun ; 
Therefore the Perſians worſhiped a 
ſaſclels being. 


diſtin parts, which are joined by 
conjunction, or forme ſuch particle of 


{pecch, Moſt times the major or minor, 


or 


{ 
1 
, 
4 
| 
' 
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or both, are explicitely compound propo- 
fitions ; and generally the major propo- 
ſition 454 made up of two diſtintt parts of 
propoſitions, in ſuch a manner, as that 
by the aſſertion of one in the minor, the 
other is cither afi-rted or denicd in the 
concluſion : or by the d-niz} of one in 
the minor, the other is cither aſſerted or 
denied in the concluſion, It is hardly 
poſſible indeed to ft any ſhore definition 
to include all the kinds of them; but the 
chicf among{t them are the conditional 


| ſyllogiſm, the digjunciive, the relative, 


and the connexive 
The conditional. or kypothetical ſyilo- 
giſm is whoſe major br minor, or both, 
are conditional - propoſitions; as, ** If 
there be a God, the world is governed by 
vidence ; but there ix. a God; thue- 
fore the world is governed by provi- 


dence. iy 

Theſe ſyllogiſms admit two forts of 
true argumentation, where the major 18 
conditional. | . 

t. When the antecedent is aſſorted in 
the minor, that the conſequent may be 
aſſerted in the concluſion ; ſuch in the 

ceding example. This is called argu- 
ng from the poſition of the antecedent 
to the poſition of the conſequent. 

2. When the conſequent is contradicted 
in the minor propoſition, that the ante- 
cedent may be contradicted in the con- 
eluſion; as, If atheiſts are in the 
right, then the world exiſts without a 


cauſe; but the world does not exiſt with- 


out a cauſe ; therefore atheiſts are not in 
the right.. This is called arguing from 
the removing of the conſequent to the re- 
moving of the antecedent, 

To remove the antecedent or conſe- 
quent here does not merely ſignify the 


"dexial of it, but the cantraliction of it; 


ſor the-mere denial of it by contrary pro- 


- polition will not make a true ſyllogiſm, 


as appears thus: If every creature be 
reaſonable, every brute is rcuſonable: but 


no brute is reaſonable; therefore no crea- 


ture is reaſonable.” Whereas if you ſay 
in the minor, but Every brute is not 
reaſonable,” then it would follow truly 
in the concluſion, therefore Every crea- 


in the concluſion. 


SY .L 
that the antecedent may be contradicted 


50 in this argument 
of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. If the dead 
riſe not, Chriſt died in vain ; but Chriſt 
did dot die in vain ; therefore the dead 
ſhall rife.” | 
_ A dtisjundtive ſyl'ogifm is when the ma- 


— 


* 


carth moves in a circle or an eliipſis; but 
it does not move in a cucle ; therefore 
it moves in an ellipſis.“ 

A dijundtive ſyllogiſm may have many 
members or parts; thus, it is either 
ſpring, ſummer, autumn, or winter 3 but 
it is not bring, autumn, or winter; there- 
fore it is ſumme t ' 

The true method of arguing here is 
from the all;rtibn_ of one, to the denial 
of the reſt, or from the denlal Hf one or 
more, to the aſſertion of what remains; 
but the major ſhould. be to framed. that 
the ſeveral, parts ot it cannot be true toge- 
ther, though one of them is evidently 
true. a | 51. 

A relative ſyllogiſm requires the mejor 


propoſit ion to be relative ; as, Where 


Chriff is, there ſhall his ſetvants be ; but 
Chriſt is in heaven ; thereforc his tervants 
ſhall be there alſo.” Or, ** As is the 
captain, fo ate bis ſoldiers ; but the cap- 
tain is a covard; therefore his ſoldiers 
are ſo . 

Arguments that relate to the doctrine 
of propolition, muſt be referred to this 
head ; as, ** As two are to four, fo are 
three to (ix; but two make the half of 
four : therefore three make the half of ſix.“ 

Pclides theſe, there is another ſort of 
ſyllogiſm which is very natural and com- 
mon, and yet authors take very little no- 
tice of it, call it by an improper name, 
anddefcribe it very deſectively, and that is, 

A connexive ſyllogiim Ibis ſome 
have called copulative ; but it docs by no 
means require the major to be a copula- 
tive nor a compound propoſition 5 but it 
requires that two or more jdras be ſo con- 
nected either in the complex ſubject or 
predicate of the major, that if one ofthem 
be afhrmed'or denied. in the minor, com- 
mon ſenſe will natura ly ſnew us what 
will be the conſecquence. It would be ve- 


ry tedious and uſtleſs to frame part icu- 
lar rules abom them: let therefore theſe 
two oblcrvations be ſufficient. 1. Moſt 
of them may be transformed into categori- 
cal ſyllogiſms by thoſe who have a mind 
to prove the truth of them that way; or 
they. may he calily converted into each o- 
ther by changing. the forms of ſpeech. 
2. Thele conjunctive ſyllogiſms are — 

a m 


ture is not reaſonable,” 
When the antecedent or conſequent 
are-negative propoſitions they are removed 
dy aw affirmative; as, If there be no 
Cod, then the world does not diſcover 
creating wiſdom ;- but the world does not 
- diſcover creating wifdom ; therefore there is 
a God.” In this inſtance, the conſequent 
u removed or contradicted in the minor, 
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dom deficient or fadlty n the form of 
them; tor luck a de Hheianey would be diſco- 
vered at firit glance generally by common 
reaſon, withour any artificial rules of lo- 

je: the chic therefore is to tice 
that the anajor 1-444;-0h1tion, be true, upon 
which the whoi: torce of the argument 
uluully depends. 

Cue, SY LLOGISMS We proper- 
ly call thote compound {yHogitms which 
are. made of two or more lingle ſyllo- 
giſms, and may be ret lved into them. 
't he chiet kinds are theſe, Epichireme, 


Dilemma, Profyllogilmus, and Sorntes.. 


See each under their proper heads. Matis; 
L947. s , 

* SYLVANUS, in pagan worſhip, a ru- 
ral deity, who -precided over the woods, 
fore{ts, and flocks, and who is tre- 
quently ten in the train of Bacchus. 
dome ropretent him as the ſon of Saturn, 
aud ethers, of Faunus; while others a- 
gain have ſuppoltd, that Fan, Faunus, 
and >ylvanus, were only ſeveral appeila- 
tions of the tawe deity, 

SYMBOL, a sien or repreſentation of 
any moral thizy by the images or proper- 
tics of Natural things. 

SYMMETRY, cclatiorr of parity both 
in reſpcct of hight, length, and, breadth 
of parts acccilary to compoſe a beautiful 
whole. | | 

SYMPA'TUETIC, ſomething that has 
a ſympathy, or that acts, or is acted on 
by fywpatiy. 

Symparhetic is alſo particularly applied 
to all diteaſes which have two cauſes, the 
one remote, and the other near. 

- SYMPATHY, an agreement of aſſecti- 
ons and inclinations, or a conformity of 


' natural qualities, hamours, tewperaments, 


&c. which make two pertons delighted 
and pleaſed with cach other. In medi- 
cine, ſympathy denates an indiſpoſition 
befalting one part of the body, through 
the defect or ditorder of another; whe- 
ther-it be from the affluence of ſome 
humour, oy vapour ſent from clſewhere ; 
or from the want of the influence of ſome 
matter -necella'y to its action. 
SYMPHONY), in muſic, properly de- 
notes a conſonance or concert of ſeveral 
ſounds agreeable to the ear, whether vo- 
cal or {nitrumental, called alſo harmony. 
SYMPHY>IS, in anatomy, one of the 
kinds of junctures, or articutation of the 
bones Ser Articulation. 
-SYMPOSLIARCH, in antiquity, the 
director or manager of an entertain- 
ment. 
SYMPTOM, in medicine, any ap- 
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pearance in a diſeaſe, which ſerves to in- 
dicate or point out its cauſe, approach, 
duration, event, &c. 2 
SYMPTOM, in a large acceptation, 
lignitics whatever preternaturally befalls's 
perſorr, whether it be a diſeaſe, a mor- 


binc cauſe, or ſupervening pretern 
accident, In a ſttrict ſenſe it means ne 
more than the third; or laſt ſpecies; that 
is, the conſequences of diſeaſes, and of 
their cauſes, cxcluſive of the diſeaſes and 
cauſes themſelves, and fo is no oth 
than a preternatural aff:Qion, which fo 
lows the diſcaſe, as the ſhadow follows 
the body. . N 
SYMPTOMATICAL, in medicine, 


A term often uſed to denote the diſſerenea 


between the primary and ſecondary cauſes 
in diſeaſes. As à fever from pain is 
{11 to be ſymptomatical, becauſe it riſes _ 
trom pain only, and therefore the ordi- 
nary means in fevers are not in ſuck caſes 
to be had recourſe to, but to what will 
remove the pain; for, when that ceaſes, 
the fever will ceaſe without any direct 
means taken for it. 4 
SYNAGOGUE, a particular aſſembly 
of Jews met to perform the offices" of 
their religion. Alſo the place wherein 
they meet, | k 4 
SYNALOEPHA, in mmar, 2 
contraction of ſyllables, performed priu- 
cipally by ſuppreſſing ſome vowel or dips 
thong at the end of. a word, on account 
of another vowel or dipthong at the be- 
ginning of the next. As 1 ego, for ik 
evo, &c. | oX 
4 SYNARTROSIS, in anatomy, à ſp& 
cies of articulation, wherein there is only 
an obſcure motion, as in the bones' of 
the carpus and metacarpus, the tarſus 
and metatar{us, &c. or there is no mo- 
tion at all, as in the ſutures of the ſkull, 
and articulation per harmoniam or bare 
application. nh 
SYNCOPATION, in muſic, denotes 
a ſtriking or beating of time, whereby 
the diſtin tion of the ſeveral times or 
parts of the meaſure is interrupted, How 
ever, it is more properly uſed for the 
connecting the laſt note of any | 
or bar, ' with the firſt of the followin 
meaſure ; ſo as only to make one note o 
both. 72 
Syncopation is alſo uſed when a note 
of one part ends or terminates on the 
middle of a note of the other part, This 


is otherwiſe denominated binding. 
SYNCOPE, is a ſudden retardation 
or floppage of the circulation of the 


8A 
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"$SYNCOPE, in grammar, denotes an 
elifum or retrenchmcnt of one or more 
Jerrers or ſyllables from a word. 
'"SYNDIC, in government and com- 
weree, an officer 55 divers countries, in- 
truſted with the affairs of a city or other 
rommunity ; who calls meetings, makes 
repretentations and ſolicitations to the 
minifiry, maziftracy, &c. according to 
the exigency of the caſe 
Synaic is alſo uſed for a perſon ap- 
pointed to ſolicit ſome common affair, 
wherein he hiraſelf has a ſhare ; as hap- 
pens, particularly, among fev: ral credi- 
tors of the ſame debtor, u ho fails or dies 
infolvent. ; 

SYNECDOCHE, in rhetoric, a kind 
of figure, or rather trope frequent among 
oratory and pocts. here are three kinds 
_ of ſynectoches; by the firſt, a part is 
taken for the whole; as the point for 
the Sword, the roof for the hovſe, the 
Hils for the ip, &c. By the ſecond, 
the whole is uted for a part. — By the 
third, the matter of which the thing is 
made, is uled for the thing tſelf; as feel 
tor word, ßblrer for monty, &c -o 
which may he added ancther Hy u here 
the tpecies is uſed for the venus, or the 
genus for the ſpecies. 

- SYNGENESIA, in botany, one of 
Linnzus's clates of plants, the nine- 
zcenth tn order; fo called becauſe the 
Namina in theſe plants grow together, or 
are formed into a fingle repular congerics. 


SYNNEUKOSIS, in dnetomy, a kind | 


of articulation of the honcs, performed 
dy the intervention of ligaments. +cc 
HLivtien/ation . 

The ſynneuroſis is reckoned a branch 
of ' the tymphvſis, and is, when the 
beaes are connected together by a lipa- 
meat, us in the os femoris, to the os 
Achim, and the patella to thetibia, 

SYNOCHUS, in medicine, a conti- 
nuaf fever without any remiſſion. Sce 
F ever. 

SYNOD, in aftronomy, a conjunc- 
tion, or concourte, of two or more ſtars, 
or plancts in the ſame optical place of the 
heare ns. 

S$TtxoD, or Cari, in eccleſiaſt ical 
hittary, implies a meeting, or afſemlly 
of biihops, or governors cf the church, 
to rectity abuſes in faith or diſcipline, to 
enact laws or canons for the government 
<A the church, and to regulate all matters 
relating to the ſtate of religion. 

The dioceſan ſynods were continued in 
England till the reign of Henry VIII. 


that is, the commencement of the refor-- 


mation. 


[ 
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SYNODICAL, pelonging to a ſynod! 
thus ſynodical epiſtles are circular letters 
written by the ſynods to the abſent pre- 
lates and churches, or even thoſe general 
ones directed to all the faithful, to in- 
form them of what had paſſed in the 
_-_ For the ſynodical month, fee 

enth. d 

SYNONIMOUS is applied to a word 
or term that has the ſame import or ſig- 
nific ation with another. | 

SYNONYMY, in rhetoric, a figur 
whereby ſynonymous terms, that is, va- 
rious words of the ſame ſigniſication, are 
u'ed, to amplify the diſcourſe. 

SYNGVIA, or SiSOVIA, in me di- 
cine, a term uſed by Paracelins, and his 
ſchool, for the nutritious juice proper 
and peculiar to cach part; thus they 
talk of the tynovia of the joints, of the 
brain, &c. Others ule ſynovia for the 
gout, and other diſcaſes of the joints, 
ariling from a vice in the nutritious juice 
through a wounded part, eſpecially a 


1 


5 * 


joint. 


| 
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SYNTAX, in grammar, the conſtruc- 
tion or conncction of the, words of a lan- 
guage into ſentences, or phraſes. 

F. Bufticr more accurately defines ſyn- 
tax, the manner of conſtructing one 
word with another, with -regard to the 
different terminations thereof, preſcribed 
by the rules of grammar. 

Some authors, as M. Vaugelas, &c. 
confound ſyntax with ſtyle ; but there is 
a rea} difference. | 

he offce of ſyntax is to conſider the 
natural ſuitablencfs of words with reſpect 
th one another, in order to make them 
agree in gender, number, perſon, mood, 
&c. ; 
To offend in any of theſe points, is 
called to offend againſt ſyntax : and ſuch 
kind of offence, when grols, is called a 
foleciſm ; and when more flight, a bar- 
tari'm, The ſeveral parts of ſpeech are, 
with regard to language, what materials 
are with regard to a building. How well 
prepared ſocver they may be, they will 
never make a houſe, unleſs they be 
placed conformably to the rules of archi- 
tefture, It is properly the ſyntax that 
gives the form to languege, and it is that 
vn which turns the moſt vſſent ial part of 
grammar. "| here are two kinds of 1yn- 
tax; the one of concord, whercin the 
words are to agree in gender, number, 
caſe, and perſon. The other of regimen 


or government, wherein one word go» 
verns another, and occaſions ſome varia- 
generally 
ſpeaking 


tions therein, The firll, 


SYN 


-ſpeaking, Is the ſame in all languages, 


as being the natural ſeries of what is uſed 
almoſt every-where, the better to diſtin- 
gaith-difcourſe. Thus, the diſtinction of 
two numbers, ſingular and plural, has 
rendered it neee ſſary to make the adjec- 
tive agree with the ſubſtantive in num- 
ber; that is, to make the ons ſingular 
or plural, when the other is ſo: fo:, as 
the ſubſtantive is the ſuhject confuſedly, 
though directly, marked by the adjec- 
tive ;-if the ſubſtantive expreſs ſeveral, 
there mult be ſeveral ſubjects expreſſed in 
that form by the adjective; and, by con- 
ſequence, it ought to be in the plural : 
as,  bemines docis, learned men: but, 
there being no variety of termination in 
the adjective, in Engliſh, to diſtinguiſh 
the number, it is only implied. The 
diſtinction of maſculine and feminine 
ender obliges the languages, which have 
Aaclinck terminations, to have a concord- 
ance or agreement between the ſubſtan- 
tive and adjective, in, gender as well as 
number: and for the ſame reaſon, the 
verbs are to agree with the nouns and 
pronouns, in number and perſon. If at 
any time we meet with any thing that 
ſcems to contradict theſe rules, it is by 
a figure of ſpeech, that is, by having 
ſome word underſtood, or by conſidering 
the thoughts rather than the words them - 
ſclves. 

The ſyntax of government, on the 
contrary, is generally arbitrary; and, on 
that account, differs in moſt languages. 
One language, for inſtance, forms their 
regimen by caſes; as the Layn and 
Greek : ot 
of; as the Engliſh, French, Italian, 
Spaniſh, &c. 

One or two general rulzs, however, 
may be here noted, which obtain in all 
languages. 1. That there is no nomina- 
tive caſe but has a relation to fome verb, 
either expreſſed or underſtood ; ſince we 
do not only ſpeak to expreſs what we 
peterive, but to expreſs what we think 
of what we perceive, which is done by 
the verb. 

2. That there is no verb but has its 
nominative caſ: either expreſſed or un- 
derſtood; for the office of the verb being 
to aſhrm, there muſt be ſomething to af- 
firm of; which is the ſubject or nomina- 


tive caſe of the verb; except before an 


infinitive, where it is an accuſative; as, 
Scio Petrum eſſe doctum, I know Peter to be 
learned. 

3. That there is no adjective, but has 


a relation to ſome ſubſtantive; in _ 


Vol. Iv. 


ers uſe particles in licu there 
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the adjectire marks confuſedly the ſub- 
ſtantive, which is the ſubje & of the form 
or quality diſtinctly marked by the ad- 
jective. 

4. That there never comes any genitive 
caſe but what is governed by tome other 
noun. 

5. The government of verbs is fre- 
quently taken from various forts of re- 
terences, included in the caſes, accord» 
ing to the caprice of cuſtom or uſage z 
which yet does not change the ſpecific 
relation of each caſe, but only ſhews that 
cultom has made choice of this or that. 

SYNTAXIS, in medicine, an atte- 
nuation or colliquation of the ſolids ot 
the body; ſuch as frequently happen in 
atrophies, inflammations of the bowels, 
colliquative fevers, &c. wherein a fatty 
uliginous matter is voided with the exere- 
ments by ſtool. ; 

SYNTHESIS, compoſition, or the 
putting of ſeveral things together; as in 
making a compound medicine of ſeveral 
limple ingredients, &c. end 

SYNTHESIS, in logic, denates 2 
brech of method oppoſite to analyſis, 
called the ſynthetic method. 

SYNTHES!S, in ſurgery, an opera- 
tion whereby divided parts are re- united, 
as in wounds, fractures, luxations, &. 

* SYRENS, in fabulous. hiſtory, ba- 
ings, whoſe -lawer parts reſembled fiſties, 
and their upper parts women, They 
were the daughters of gchelous, and were 
ſo well kilkd in mulic, that they en- 
ſnared and deſtroyed all who heard them. 
Others fay that the were half birds and 
half women, and that preſuming to con- 
tend with the Muſes, they were vane 
quilhed, and ſtripp:d at once of their 
voices and feathers. However, their 
names were Parthenope, Ligea, and 
Leucolia, 

* SYRIA, a province of Turky in 
Aſta, bounded on the north - bu Diar- 
beck and Natolia, on the caſt by Diar- 
beck and the deſarts of Arabia, which, 
together with Judea, bound it on the- 
ſouth, and on the weſt by the Mediter- 
ranean fea. The Turks divide it into 
three beglerbeglics, namely, thoſe of A- 
leppo, Tripoli, and Damaſcus. It a+ 
bounds in oil, corn, and feveral forts of 
fruits, as well as peaſe, beans, and all 
kinds of pulſe and garden ſtuff. I he in- 
habitants trade in ilk, camblets, and 
ſalt. Damaſcus, by the Turks called 
Scham, is the capital city, 

SYRINGA, in botany, à p'ant, the 
lower of which. has a I, tubulous, 


Oo 


Permanent 


$YR 
permanent empalement of one leaf, in- 


dented in four parts; it has one petal, 
with a long cylindrical tube, cat into 


four obtuſe ſegments at the brim, which | 


ſpread open, and two very ſhort ſtamina, 
terminated by ſmall ſummits, ſtanding 
within the tube; it has an oblong er- 
men, ra a ſhort ſlender ſtyle, 
crowned by a thick bifid ſligma. The 
germen afterwards turns to an oblong, 
com preſſed, acute · pointed capſula, with 
two cells, opening with two valves con- 
trary to the partition, including in each 
cell one oblong acute · pointed ſeed, with 
a membranaceous border. There are 
three ſpecies of this plant, namely, 1. 
The ſyringa with oval heart-ſhaped 
leaves; or blue lilac. 2. Syringa with 
ſpear- ſhaped leaves, commonly called 
Perſian jaſmine. 3- The fyringa with 
entire ſpear ſhaped leaves, and others 
which are cut and jagged; commonly 
called cut-leaved Perſian jaſmine. 

- SYRINGE, an inſtrument ſerving to 


* 
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| the juices of fruits, ſhonld not be put in- 
to copper vellels, unleſs tach as are 
tinned. 20 « 

4. What ſhould be obſerved of decoc- 
tions in general, is alſo to be underſtood 
of deeoftions for ſyrups. The vegetables 
uſed either for decoctions or infuſions are 
to be moderately dried, unleſs they are 
 expreſsly required freſh gathered. 

5. Syrups made by coction are to be 
clarified with the white of eggs, except 
diacodium ; which therefore requires the 
pureſt ſugar. The folutive and purging 
4 ought rather to be made of brown 
ugar 


SYSSARCOSIS, in anatomy, a par- 
ticular ſpecies of the kind of articulation 
called alſo ſymphyſis. The ſyſſarcoſis is 
a natural union of two bones by means 
of fleſh or muſcles; ſuch is that of the 
os hyoides and omoplate. 

SYSTEM, in general, denotes an aſ- 
ſemblage or- chain of prineiples and con- 
eluſions, or the whole of any doctrine, 


imbibe, or ſuck up a quantity of any fluid, | the ſeveral parts whercof are connected 


and fo ſquirt or expel the ſame with vio 
ce. 
SYRUP, or SYRor, in pharmacy, a 


together, and follow or depend on each 
other; in which ſenſe we fay, a ſyſtem 
of philoſophy, a ſyſtem of divinity, &c. 


liquid form of medicine, prepared of de- | SST, in aftronomy, denotes an 


coctions, juices, or infuſions, preſerved 

by means of honey or ſugar, and reduced 

to ſuch a conſiſtence, that a drop let fall 

on a marble does not ſpread. Syrups, 

like other officinal preparations, may be 

made to anſwer yarions intentions, and 

eonſequently may be either of a cooling, 

heating, drying, inciding, expectorating, 

— - Vo juretic, ſudorific, lithon. 
triptic, alexiterial, or corroborating qua- 
lity, according to the different virtues of 
the general rules for the making of ſy- 

a 

1. The ſugar employed for ſyrups made 
without coction, ſhould firſt be boiled 

with water to a candy conſiſtence; ob- 

ſerving, to clarify it with the whites of 
5 and by deſpumation. But the 

whiteſt and pureſt ſugar and ſugar- candy 
do not require this labour. The ſupar 
thus prepared ought afterwards to be 

powdered, that it may diſſolve the eaſier. 

2. Though a double weight of ſugar, 

in proportion to the liquor, may be re- 

quired in making ſuch ſyrups, yet a leſs 
proportion will generally fuffice. Firſt, 

therefore, diſſolve only an equal quan- 

tity of ſugar; then by degrees add a little 
more in powder, till it remain undiſſolved 

at the bottom, to be afterwards incorpo- 

rated by the gentle heat of a water bath. 


hypotheſis or ſuppoſition of a certain or- 
der, and arrangement of the ſeveral parts 
of the univerſe, whereby aſtronomers ex- 
plain all the phænomena or appcarances 
of the heavenly bodies, their motions, 
changes, &e. The moſt celebrated hy- 
potheſes or ſyſtems of the world are three, 
viz. the Ptolemaic, Tychonic, and Py- 
thagordan, or Copernican ſyſtem. 

SYSTEM, in poetry, implics a certain 
hypotheſis, or ſeheme of religion, from 
which the poct is never to recede. 

SYSTEM, in muſic, ſignifies a com- 
pound interval; or an interval compoſed, 
or ſuppoſed to be compoſed, of ſeveral 
leſſer intervals; ſuch as the octave, &c. 

The concinnous ſyſtems are thoſe con- 
fiſting of ſuch parts as are fit for muſic, 
and thoſe placed in ſach an order het ween 
the extremes, as that the ſucceſſion of 
ſounds from one extreme to another may 
have a good effect. % 

Inconcinnous ſyſtems are thoſe where 
the hmple intervals are inconcinnous, or 
ill. diſpoſed, betwixt the extremes. 

STS TOLE, in anatomy, the contrac- 
tion of the heart, whereby the hlood is 
drawn out of its ventricles into the arte- 
ries ; the oppolite ſtate to which is called 
the diaſtole, or dilatation of the heart. 


3. Acid ſyrups, or thoſe made with 
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T A conſonant, and the nineteenth | 

» letter in the alphabet. It had the 
ſame form in the old Greek alpha- 
bet, and was derived from the Pheni- 
cian or Samaritan character Tau, by 
placing the horizontal line or ſtroke quite 
upon the top of the perpendicular one. 


It is formed in the voice from a ſtrong 


expulſion of the breath through the 
mouth, upon a ſudden detraction of the 
tongue from the fore part of the palate, 
with che lips at the ame time open, T 
has its proper ſound in tan, tin, ten, ton, 
tun, bat, let, bit, bot, put. When it 
comes before (i) followed by another 
vowel, it is ſounded like 8, as in nation, 
generation, potion, „ Ke. When 
aſpirated, that is, when h comes after it, 
it has a twofold found; one clear and 
acute, as thin, theory, &c. the other more 
obſcure and obtuſe, as in thine, thoſe 
theſe, &c. 4 

When the tribunes approved of the de- 
crees of the ſenate, they teſtified their 
conſent by ſubſcribing a T. 

In muſic, T ſtands for tutti, all, or 
altogether. . © 

IT, or TAU, in heraldry, a kind of 


croſs patent, or truncated ; ſouud in all 


the afmories of the commanders of the 
order of St. Anthony. 

TABBY, in commerce, a kind of rich 
ſilk which has undergone the operation 
of tabbying. | 

TABBYING, the paſſing a ſilk or ſtuff 
under a calender, the rolls of u hichi are 
made of iron or copper, variouſly en- 

raven, which bearing unequally on the 
tuff, renders the ſurſace thereof unequal, 
fo as to reflect the rays of light diſſerent - 
ly, making the repreſentation of waves 
reon. 

TABERNACLE, among the He- 
brews, a kind of building in the form of 
a tent, ſet up by expreis command of 
God, for the performance of religious 
worſhip, ſacrifices, &c. during the jour- 
neying of the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs ; 
and, after their ſettlement in the land- of 


— 
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Canaan, made uſe of for the ſame pur- 
pote till the building of the temple of 
Jeruſalem. It was divided into two parts, 
the one covered, and properly called the 
tabernacle ; and the other open, called the 
court, The curtains which covered the 
tabernacle were made of linen of ſeveral 
colours, embroidered. There were ten 
curtains, twenty-eight cubits long and 
four in breadth. Fire curtains faſtened 
together made up two coverings, which 
covered all the tabernacle. Over theſe 
there were two other coverings ; the one 
of goat-hair, and the other of ſheep- 
ſkins. The holy of holies was parted 
from the reſt of the tabernac'e by a cur- 
tain made faft to ſour pillars, ſtanding 
ten cubits from the end. The length of 
the whole tabernacle was thirty-two cu- 
bits, that is, about fifty feet; and the 


| breadth twelve cubits, or nineteen feet. 


The court was a ſpot of ground one hun- 
dred cubits long, and fifty in breadth, 
encloſed by twenty columns, each twen- 
ty cubits high and ten in _ breadth, co- 
vered with filver, and ſtanding on coper 
bafes, five cubits diſtant from each other; 
between which there were curtains drawn, 
and faſtened with hooks. At the caſt 
end was an entrance, twenty eubits wide, 
covered with a curtain hanging looſe. 
Ihe tabernacle was Gnilhe and fet up 
or the firſt day of the firſt month of the 
ſecond year after the departure out of 
Egypt. When it was {ct up, a dark 
cloud covered it by day, and a fiery cloud 
by night. Moſes went into the taber- 
nacle to conſult the Lord. It was placed 
in the midſt of the camp, and the Iſrael- 
ites were ranged orderly about it, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral tribes. When the 
cloud aroſe from off the tabernacle, they 
decamped ; the prieſts carried thoſe things 
which were ſacred, and the Levites all 
the ſeveral parts of the tabernacle. Part 
of the tribes went before, and the reſt 
followed, and the baggage of the taber- 
nacle marched in the center. . 
The learned Spencer has endeayoured 
902 to 
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them. 
and ſlept, durin 


TAB 


to prove, that the Jewiſh tabcrnacle, and 
all its furniture, wag an imitation of the 
portable temptes of the hcathens, and of 
the cuſtom of carrying their gods along 
with them, in their migrations from one 
country to another, 

Fraſt of 'TABERNACLES, a folemn 
Feftival of the Hebrews, obſerved after 


' harveſt, on the fifteenth day of the month 
Tiſri, inſtituted to commemorate the 


goodneſs of God, who protected the Iſ- 
eaclices in the wilderncſs, and made them 


dell in booths, when they came out of 


Epypt. On the firſt day of the feaſt, 


they began to erect hooths of the boughs 


of trees; and in theſe they were obliged 
th continue ſeven days. The booths were 
placed in the open air, and were not to 
be covered with cloths, nor made too 
cloſe hy the thiekueis of the boughs ; but 
ſo looſe that the ſun and the ſtars might 
be feen, and the rain deſcend through 
In theſe they cat, and drank, 
the continuance cf the 
teftiral. © But ſick perſons who could not 
bear the ſmell of the carth, might Nay at 
home: the rabbins alſo freed women and 
little children from this obligation. If 
the rain likewiſe proved ſo great that — 
could not lire dry, or tlie cold ſo intenſe 


chat it endangered their healths, they 


might all return to their houſes. 
TABERNAMONTANA, in botany, 
z genus of plants, the flower of which has 
a ſmall” empalement, cut into five acute 
parts; it has one funnel ſhaped petal, 
with a Jong cylindrical tube which is bel- 
ned at both ends, and at the brim is cut 
into five oblique ſegments ; it has five 
mall ſtamina in the middle of the tube, 
tarminated by ſummits which join toge- 
ther, and two germen, ſupporting an awl- 


ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by decayed ſtigmas. 


The germen afterward turns to two belli- 
ed capſules, which are horizontally reflect- 
ed; opening with one valve, having one 
cell, filled wit]; oblong oval ſceds, and 
ſurrounded with pulp. There are two 
ſpecies of this plant. 1. 'Taberozmonta- 
na with ſpear-ſhaped” leaves, which are 
placed oppoſite, and flowers growing in a 
corvmbus, on the ſides of the branches. 
% Tabernzmontana- with oblong, oval, 
acute pointed leaves, which are placed 


oppoſite, and flowers growing in a co- 


rymbus, terminating the branches. 
'TABES, in medicine, or Tapes 
DorsAL1s, ariſes from a diſorder. of the 


ſpinal marrow, and is principally incident 


to perſons of, a ſalacious diſpolition, or 


lach as are newly married. 


| ſchemes. 
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TABLATURE, in anatomy, a div> 
ſion or parting the ſkull into two tables. 

TABLE, in architecture, a ſmooth, 
ſimple member or ornament of various 
forms, but molt uſually in that of a long 
ſquare. 

A projecting table is that which ſtands 
out from the naked of the wall, pedeſtal, 
or other matter it adorns, 

Raxed-table, is that which is hollow 
in the die of a pedeſlal. orelſcwhere, and 
is uſually encompaſſed with a mould- 
ing, 

1 is an emboſſment in a 
frontiſpiece for the putting an inſcription, 
or other ornament, in ſculpture. This 
is what M. Perrault underſtands by aba- 
cus in Vitruvius. | 

Crowned- table, that which is covered 
with a corniche, and in which a baſſa re- 
lievo is cut, or a piece of black marble 
incruſtated for an jnſcription. 

Ruſticated table, that which is picked, 
and whoſe ſurface ſeems rough, as in 
grottos, &o. ' 

TABLE, in perſpeQive, denotes a. 


plain 1urface, ſuppoſed to be tranſparent, 


and perpendicular to the horizon. It is 
always imagined to be.placed at a certain 
diſtance between the eye and the objects, 
for the objects to be repreſented thereon 
by means of the viſual rays paſüng om 
every point theres through the table to 
the eye; whence it i. called per{peAive- 
plane. 

Ta?1.x, in anatomy. The cranium is 
ſaid to be compoſed of two tables, or la- 
mine, i. e. it is double, as if it conſiſted 
of two bones laid over one another. 

TaBLas > the Ls, in Jewiſh antiqui- 
ty, two tables on which were written the 
Deralogue, or Ten Commands, given by 
God to Moſes on Mount Sinai. 

TABLE, among the jewellers. A ta- 
ble diamond, or other precious ſtone, is 
that whoſe upper ſurface is quite flat, and 
only the ſides cut in angles; in which. 
ſenſe à diamond, cut table-wiſe, is uſcd 
in oppoſit ion to a roſe diamond. 

TABLE is alſo uſed for an index or 
repertory pu at the beginning or end of a 
book, to direct the reader to any paſſage 
he may. chooſe to conſult : thus we — 
table of matters, table of authors quoted, 
&c. I sbles of the Bible are called Con- 
cordances. 

WABLE of Houſes, among ailrologers, . 
certain tables ready drawn up for the 
aſſiſtance of practitioners in that art, for 
the erefting or drawing ef figures oe 


Tas K. 


TAF 
ar, in mathematics, a ſyſtem of 
numbers calculated to be ready at hand for 
the expediting aſtronomical, geometrical, 
and other operations: thus we ſay, tables 
of the (tars ; tables of fines, tangents, 
and ſecants; tables of logarithms, rhumbs, 
&c. ſexagenery tables; loxodromic ta- 
bles, &c. | ; 

Ajtronomical TABLES, are computat:- 
ons of the motions, places, and other 
phznomenz of the plancts, both primary 
and ſecondary. 

LABOR, a ſmall drum. 

TOBORITES, or THApovuTsS, 2 
branch or ſet of the anticnt Huſütes. 
They earried the point of reformation far- 
ther than Huſs had done, rejected purga- 
tory, auricular confeſſion, the unction of 
baptiſm, tranſubſtantiation, &c. They 
reduced the ſeven ſacraments of the Ro- 
manilts to ſour, viz. baptiſm, the eucha- 
riſt, marriage, and ordination. ; 
 TACAMAHACA, in the materia me- 

dica, a relin obtained from a tree reſcm- 
bling the poplar, bearing at the extremi- 
ties of the branches ſmall roundiſh fruits, 
including a ſeed like a peach kernal; a 
native of the temperate parts of the con- 
tinent of Ameriea, and iu a theltered ſi 
tuation enduring the winters of our own 
country. - 

TACHYGRAPHY, the art of writing 
faſt, or of a ſhort- hand; of which authors 
have invented ſeveral methods. 

TACTICS, in the art of war, the me- 
thod of diſpoſing forces to the beſt advan- 
rage in order of battle, and of performing 
the ſeveral} military motions and evolu- 
tions. 

TADPOLE, a young frog, before it 
has diſengaged itſelf from the membranes 
that envelope it in its firſt ſtage of life. 

TANIA, the TayE-Wornm, in zoo- 
logv, a genus of worms, the body of 
- which is of an oblong form, and compo- 

ſed of evident joints or articulations, in 
the manner of the links of a chain, or 
beads of a necklace. 

 Txvw1a, in architecture, a member of 
the Doric capital, reſembling a ſquare fil- 
let, or reglet: it ſerves inſtead of a cy- 
matium. : l 

TAFFETY, in commerce, a kind of 
ne, ſmooth, ſilken, ſtufl, having uſual- 

ly a remarkable luſtre or gloſs. 

There are taffeties of all colours, ſome 
= others ſtriped with gold, filver, 

K, &c. others chequered, others flower- 
ed, others in the Chineſe point, others 
whe lungarian; with various others, to 
which the mode or the caprice of the 


TAJ 


r give ſuch whimſical names, that 
it wCuld be as difficult as it is uſeleis ro 
rchearle them; beſides that, they ſeldom 
hold beyond the year wherein they firſt 
roſe. Ihe old names of taffetics, and 
which (til! ſubſiſt, are taſſeties of Lyons, 
Spain, England, Florence, Avignon, &c. 
1he chief conſumption of taffctics is in 
ſummer-dreſſcs for women, in linings, 
ſcarves, window-cuntains, &c. 

TAGETES, French MAR YGOLD, or 
African MARYGOLD, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, the flower of 
which is of the radiated kind: its dick is 
compoſed of floſcules divided into ſeveral 
ſegments, and its outer edge of ſemi- 
floſcules ; all ſtanding on embryo ſeeds, 
and contained in a onc-leaved cup of a 
tabulated form. The embryo's finally 
become ſeeds of an angular form, fur- 
niſbed with a foliaccous head, and affixed 
to the thalamus of the flower. Thzre 
are alſo ſome ſpecies in which the flower 
is wholly compoſed of ſemi · floſculcs. 

We have a great many ſpecies of this 
plant annually raiſed in our gardens, four 
the beauty of their flowers. They are 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in ſpring, 
on a modaately hot-bed; when the 
young plants come up, they mult have 
air allowed them; and, when three 
inches high, they ſhould be removed to 
another hot-bed, which ſhould be arched 
over with hoops that it may be ſheltered 
with mats. They are to be planted here 
at about ei lit inches diſtance, and, when 
they are grown ſtronger, as about the be- 
ginuing of May, they are to be taken up 
with a ball of earth about theis roots, 
and placed where they are to remain; er 
elſe at eighteen inches diflance in a nur- 
ſery, where, when they flower, the ſineſt 
forts may be marked and icmoved, with 
a large ball of earth to their roots, cither 
into pots, or into the borders of the 
flower-garden. They are very beautiful; 
but their ſmell is very offculive. Miller's, 
Card. Di#. * | " 

TAJACU, the Musx-HoG, in zoo- 
logy, a ſpecies of hog, with a cyſt on the 
back, and no tail: it is a native of 
Mexico, and is ſmaller than the common 
hog. On the middle of the head there 
ariſes a kind of cred, compoſed of a large. 
cluſter of briſtles; and on the middle of 
the back there is a kind of cyſt or gland, 
with an opening at the upper part, in 
which is ſcereted a petſumed fluid mate 
ter, of a mixt ſmell between that of 


— and civet; whence: the Laglith 


name, 
4 TAL. 
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TAIL, Casda, the train of a beaſt, 
bird, or fiſh; which; in land animals, 
ſerves to drive away flies, &c. and in 
birds and fiſhes, to direct their courſe, 
and aſſiſt them in aſcending or deſcend- 
ing in the air or water. 

TAIL of a Comer, denotes the lumi- 
nous rays iſſuing from a comet towards 
that part of the heavens from whence it 
deems to move, See Comet. 

We have an enquiry into the cauſe of 
the tails of comets by Mr. Euler in the 
Mcm. de I Acad. de Berlin, He thinks 
there is a great affinity between theſe tails, 
the zodiacal light, and the aurora bo- 
realis; and that the common cauſe of 
them all is the action of the ſun's light 
on the atmoſpheres of the comets, of the 
ſan, and of the earth. -He ſuppoſes that 
the impulſe of the rays of light on the at- 
moſphere of, comets may drive ſome of 
the fincr particles of that atmoſphere far 

ond its limits; and that this force of 
impulſe, combined with that of gravity 
towards the comet, would produce a 
tail, which would otherwiſe always be in 
oppoſition to the ſun, if the comet did 
not move. But the motion of the comet 
in its orbit, and about an axis, muſt vary 
the polition and figure of the tail, giving 


it a curvature, and deviation from a line 


drawn from the center of the ſun to that 
of the comet; and that this deviation 
will be greater, as the orbit of the comet 
has the greater curvature, and the mo- 
tion of the comet is more rapid. It may 
even happen, that the velocity of the co- 
met, in its perihelion, may be ſo great, 
that the force of the ſun's rays may pro- 
duce a new tail before the old one can 
follow; in which cate the comet might 
have two or more tails. The poſſbility 
of this is confirmed by the comet of 1744, 
which was obſerved to have ſeveral tails, 
while it was in its perihelion. 
TA1L of the Trenches, in the art of 
war, the poſt or place where the beſiegers 
begin to break ground. 
Drages's TAL, in aſtronomy, the de- 
ſcending node of a planet. ; 
TAL, or FEE-TAIL, in law, a li- 
mited ellate, 
- ample. | 
TALC, or TALK, in natural hiſtory, 
a large claſs of foſſil bodies, compoſed of 
broad, flat, and ſmooth laminz'or plates, 
laid evenly and regularly on one ano- 
ther z ealily fiſſile, according to the lite 
of theſe plates, but not all fo in any 
other direction: flexile and elaſtic; 


bright, ſhining, and tranſparent; not 


or fee; oppoſed to fee- 
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giving fire with ſteel, nor fermenting 


with acid menſtrua, and ſuſtainin — 
force of a violent fire without calcining, 
Talc is employed, in thoſe places 
where it is found in any conſiderable 
quantity, in compoſitions for carthen 
veſſels; and by ſome for teſts and cupels. 
From its ſmoothneſs, unQuolity, and 
brightneſs, it has been greatly celebrated 
as a coſmetic; and the chemiſts have 
ſubmitted it to a vasicty of operations, 
for procuring from it oils, ſalts, tinctures, 
magiſteries, &c. for that intention. But 
all their labours have been in vain ; and. 
all their preparations ſold under the name 
of talc hayt either contained nothing of 
that mineral, or only a fine powder of 


15 

TALENT, a weight and coin, both 
very ſamous among the ancients, but 
very different in different countries. The 
value of the talent is very hard to aſſign 
in Engliſh money, as being uſed amon 
all the people throughout the Eaſt ; an 
its value, and the manner of computa- 
tion, different among each: a difficulty 
abundantly ſhewn by Budzus, in his 
learned treatiſe De Ae. 

TALENT, as a ſpecies, or money, 
among the Hebrews, was ſometimes 
uſed for a gold coln, the fame with the 
ſhekel of gold, called alſo ſtater, and 
weighing only four drams. The He- 
brews reckoned by theſe talents as we do 
pounds, &c. Thus a million of gold. 
or million of talents of gold, among 
them. was a million of ſhekels, or num- 
mi; the nummus of * being the ſame 
weight with the ſhe kel, viz. 4 drams. 

Yet the Hebrew talent weight of ſilver, 
which they call cicar, was equivalent to 
that of zœoo ſhekels, or 113 pounds Eng- 
liſh troy-weight, according to Atrbuth- 
not's computation. 

- TALES; in law, a word uſed for a 
ſupply of men impannelled on a jury, 
and not zppearing; or upon apperrance, 
being challenged for the plaintifl or de- 
fen dant, as not indiflerent; in which 
caſe the judge, upon motion, of courfe 
grants a ſupply to be made bythe ſheriff, 
ef ſome perſons there preſent, equal in 
reputation to thoſe that are impanelled. 
Where a perſon has had one tales, he 
may have another, but not have the Jatter 
to contain ſo many as the former, be- 
cauſe the firſt tales muſt be undcr the 
number of the principal pannel, except 
in the caſe of appeal; and in like man- 
ner every tales is to be leſs than other, 
until the whole number made uſe of, are 

perſons 
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ons without exception. There are 
two kinds of tales, the one de eircumſtan- 
_ tibus, and the other a decem tales: that 

of circumſtantibus, is} when a full Jury 
does not appear at the niſi prius, or fo 
many are challenged as not to have a fall 
jury; on which motion being made, the 
judge will grant this tales, which the ſhe- 
riff immediately returns into court. A 
decem tales is when à full jury does no! 
- appear at a trial at bar, in which cate this 
writ goes out to the ſheriff, commanding 
him to ere decem tales. 

TALIO, Lex Talionis, a ſpecics of pu- 
niſhment in the Mofaic law, whereby an 
evil is returned ſimilar to that committed 
againſt as by another; hence that expteſ- 


ſion, ** Eye for een for tooth.“ 
fir 


This law was at firſt inſerted in the twelve 
tables amongſt the Romans, but after- 
wards ſet aſide, and a power 2. to the 
prztor to fix upon a ſam of money for 
the damage done. 

TALISMANS, magical figures cut or 
engraved with ſuperſtitious obſervations 
on the charatteriſms and configurations of 
the heavens, to which me aſtrologers 
have attributed wonderful virtues, parti- 
cularly that of calling down celeſtial in- 
flaenees. 

TALLOW, a fort of animal fat melted 
down and clarified for the uſe of making 
candles, &c. See Candle. 

TALLOW-T Rr, in China, is a tree 
growing in great plenty in that country, 
which produces a ſubſtance like our tal- 
low, and ſerving for the ſame purpoſe. . 

TALLY, in law, a picce of wood cut 
in two parts, whereon accounts were an- 
tiently kept, by means of no'ches; one 
part of the tally being kept by the debtor, 
and the other by the creditor. 

As to. the tallies of loans, one part 
thereof is kept in the I xchequer, and the 
other part given to particular perſons in 
lieu of an obligation for the monies they 
have lent to the government on acts of 
parliament. This laſt part is called the 
ſtock, and the former the counter ſtock, 
or counter tail. 

Tallies of debt, are a kind of acqrit- 
tance for debt paid to the king, upon the 
payment of which every debtor receives 
one of theſe tallics; and on carrying the 
ſame to the clerk of the Pipe-office, has 
an acquittance there given him, on parch- 
ment, for his full diſcharge. 

Tallies of reward, were an allowance 


ol 


made to ſheriffs for ſuch ſums as they have 


caſt upon them in their accounts, but can- 
not Jevy, . N a 
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TALMUND, or THAtMUND, atnon 
the Jews, a collection of the doQrines 
their religion and morality. It F the cor- 
pus juris, or body of the laws and cuſtoms 
of the Jews, who eſteem it equal to the 
ſcriptures themſelves. | 

FALON, in atchitecture, à kind of 
moulding, which confifts'of a eymatium, 
crowned with a ſquare filter ; frequent} 
found to terminate joiners work, — 
of doors, windows, &. bY 

TALPA, in fur>ery, a tumour - 
rally confined to the head, and — 
as the conſequence of the venereal diſeaſe. 

TALUS, in anatomy, the ſame with 
the aſtragal. Sce Agel. 

TaALvs, or TArurT, in architecture, 
the inclination or lope of a work; as of 
the outlide of a wall, when its thickneſs 
is diminiſhed by degrees, as it riſes in 
height to make it the firmer. | 

TALvs, in fortification. Talus of a 
baſtion, or rampart, is the ſlope or dimi- 
nution allowed to ſuch a work, whether 
it be of earth or ſtone, the better to ſup- 
port its weight, 

The exterior talus of a work, is its 
ſlope on the ſide towards the country; 
which is a'ways made as little as poſſi 
to prevent the enemy's ſcalado; unleſs the 
earth be bad, and then it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to allow a conſiderable talus for 
its parapet. The interior talus of a work 
is its ſlope on the inſide towards the 
place. 

TAMARIND, in the materia medica, 
the fruit of a pretty large tree, growi 
in Arabia, and in the Eaſt and Weit In- 
dies. The fruit is a pod, ſomewhat re- 
tembling a bean cod, including ſeveral 
hard feeds, together with a dark-coloured 
viſcid pulp: the Faſt India tamarinds 
are longer than thoſe of the Welt, the 
former containing ſix or ſeven ſeeds each, 
the latter rarely above three or four: they 
nevertheleſs ſeem both to be the produce 
of one ſpecies of plant. The pulp, with 
the feeds, connected together by unme- 
tous tongh . ſtrings or fibres, are brought 
to us freed from the outer ſhell : the ori- 
ental fort is dricr and darker · coloured than 
the occidental, and has more pulp: the 
former is ſometimes preſerved without ad- 
dition, the latter has always an admixture 
of ſugar. 

The pulp of tamarinds is an agreeable 
laxative acid; of common uſe in inflam- 
atory and putrid diſorders, for abating 
thirſt and heat, correcting — — 
and loofening the belly. 1 be doſe, as a 
laxative, is two or three drams: an ounce 
or 
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or two prove moderately cathartic. It is 
an uſcful addition tothe purgative ſweets, 
caſſia and manna, increaſing their action, 
and rendering them leſs liable to produce 
flatulencics : the reſinous cathartics are 
ſomewhat weakened by it. Tonraocfort 
obſerres that an ellential ſalt may be ob- 
tained from tamarinds, by diſſolving the 
ip in water, and ſetting the filtered ſo- 
— with ſome oil upon the ſurface, in 
à cellar ſor ſcveral months; that the ſalt 
is of a ſouriſh taſte, and diſſicultly diſſolu- 
ble in water; and that a like ſalt is ſome- 
times found alſo naturally concreted on 
the branches of the tree. 
TAMBAC, a mixture of gold and cop- 
per, which the pcople of Siam hold more 
deautiſul, and ſet a greater value on, than 
gold itſelf. | 
TAMBOUR, in architecture, a term 


fite capitals, as bearing ſome reſem- 
lance —— drum, which the French call 
tambour. 

TAMBOUR is alſo uſed for a little box 
of timber-work covered with a ceiling, 
withinſide the porch of certain churches 
both to prevent the view of perſons paſ-' 
fing by, and to keep off the wind, &c. by 
means of folding doors. 

TAMBOUR allo denotes a round coarſe 
None, ſeveral of which form the ſhaſt of a 
column not ſo high as a diameter. 

TANBOUR is alſo uſed for a kind 
of embroidery at preſent much in ſaſhion. 
It is taught in boarding-ſchools, and is a 
proper employment for ladies. 

'AMPION, or Tou my 2 

ners a plug to ſtop the mouths of can- 
, mo — &c. to keep them clean 
within. 
TAN, the bark of oak, chopped and 
ground by a tanning mill into a coarſe 
powder to be uſed in the tanning or dreſ- 
ling ſkins. : 

Tan is of great uſe in gardening : firſt, 
by its fermentation, when laid in a body. 
which is always moderate and of a long 
duration, which renders it of great ſervice 
to hot-beds: and, ſecondly, after it is 
well rotted, it becomes excellent manure 
for all forts of cold ſtiff land; upon which 
one load of tan is better than two of rot- 
ten dung, and will continue longer in thc 
round. 

The uſe of tan for hot-beds has not yet 
been many years known in England; the 
firſt hot-heds of this fort, which were 
made in England, were at Blackheath, in 
Kent, about fifty-five years ago: theſe 


applicd to the Corinthian and Com- 
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but the uſe of theſe hot · heds being hut 


little known at that time, they wer: made 
but by two or three perſons, who had 
learned the uſe of them in Holland and 
Flanders, where the gardeners ſeldom 
made any other hot beds: but in Eng- 
land there were very few hot-beds made 
of tanner's bark, before the ananas were 
introduced into this country, which was 
in 1719, lince which time the uſe of theſe 
hot-beds have been more gencral; and 
are now made in all thoſe gardens, where 
the ananas plants are cultivated, or where. 
there are collections of tender exotic plants 
preſerved: and the gardeners here are- 
now better (killed in making and manag- 
ing of theſe bot-beds, than in moſt other 
countrics. h 

TANGENT, in geometry, a right- 
line which touches a circle but in one 
point, and conſequently, if infinitely pro- 
duced, could never cut the ſame. 

TANGErT ef an Arch, is a right-line 
drawn perpendicularly from the end of a 
diameter, paſſing to one extremity of the 
arch, and terminated by a right-line drawn, 
from the center, tarough the other extre- 
mity of the arch. 

Co- TANGENT, of an A-cb, is the tan- 
gent of the complement of that arch. 

TANGENT of a Curve, is a right- line 
which only touches the curve in one point, 
but does not cut it, | 

TANNER, one who drefles hides, &c. 
by tanning them. 

TANNING, the preparing of ſkins or 
hides in a pit, with tan and water, after 
the hair has been firſt taken off, by put- 
ting the ſkins into lime-water. 

TANNING ENGINES, machines uſed 
by tanners for beating, cutting. and grind- 
ing of tan, orthe materials uſed in tanning, 
* TANTALUS, in Fabulous hiſtory, 
was the king of Phrygia and Paphlago- 
nia, the ſon of Jupiter and the nymph 
Plota. He one day entertained the gods 
at his table; when, to prove their divini- 
ty, he ſerved up his ſon Pelops cut in 
pieces. All the deities, except Ceres, 
perceived his cruelty, and would nat 
touch his proviſions, That goddeſs, 
whoſe thoughts were ſolely employed 
about her daughter Proſerpine, inadver- 
tently eat a part of his left ſhoulder, Pe- 
lops, however was reſtored to life, and an 
ivory ſhoulder given him inſtead of that 
which had been caten; while Tantalus 
was thrown into Tartarus, where he was 
puniſhed with perpetual hunger and thirſt, 
He was chained in a lake, the watcr of 


were deſigned for railing of orange trees; 


* 


which reached up to his chin, but retired 
hen 
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when he attempted to drink. The branch 
of à tree, loaded with fruit, hung even to 
his lips, bur on his attempting to pluck 
the fruit the branch ſprang upwards It 
is ſaid that Tantalus had before taken 
away Ganimede, the ſon of Tros, King 
of Troy, for which he had been obliged 
to fly into Peloponneſus; that he built 
the city of Smyrna, and left three ſons, 
Pelops, Daſcylus, and Brocas, and 2 
daughter named Niobe. 

TANTALUS's Cor, in hydraulics, a 
ſiphon ſo adapted to a cup, that the long 
leg may go down through the bottom of 
the cup. 

TANTAMOUNT, fomething that a- 
mounts, or is equivalent to ſome other. 

TAPER, TAPERING, is underſtood 
of a piece of timber, or the like, when 
broad at one end gradually diminiſhing to 
the other, as is the caſe in pyramids, 
cones, &c. 

TarER Board, is applied to a piece of 
ordnance when it is wider at the mouth 
thaw towards the breech. a 

TAPER alſo denotes à kind of tall wax 
candle placed in a candleſtick, and burnt 
at funeral proceſſions, and in other church 
ſolemuities. Tapers are made of diſſerent 
ſizes; in ſome places as Italy, &e. they 
are conical or taper; both kinds are 
pierced at the bottom for a kind of pin 
in the candleſtic to enter. 

Paſcal TA ER, among the Romaniſts, 
a large taper whereon the deacon applics 
five bits of frankincenſe in holes made 
for the purpoſe in form of a croſs, and 
which he lights with new fire in the ce- 
remony of Eaſter-Sunday. 

TAPESTRY, or TarP1$sTRY, a curi- 
ous kind of manufacture, ſerving to adorn 
a chamber or other apartment, by cover- 
ing or lining the walls thereof. It is a 
kind of woven hangings of wool and ſilk, 
frequently raiſed and enriched with gold 
and ſilver, repreſenting figures of men, 
animals, landſkips, hiſtories, &c. 

The invention of tapeſtry ſeems to have 
come to us from the Levant; and this 
ſeems the more probable, becauſe the 
workmen concerned in it were called at 
leaſt in France, Saraſins, or Sarraſinois. 
It is ſuppoſed that the Engliſh and Fle- 
miſh, who- were the firſt that excelled in 
makins tapeſtry, might bring the art with 
them from ſome of the croiſades, or expe- 
. ditions againit the Saracens. Be this as 
it will, it is certain that theſe two nations, 
cſpecially the Engliſh, were the ſirſt who 
ſer on foot this noble and rich manufac- 
ture in Europe, now one of the fineſt or- 
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naments of palaces, churches, &c. and 
therefore if they may not be allowed the 
inventors, they have at leaſt the glory of 
being the reſtorers of this fo curious and 
admirable an art, as gives a kind of life 
to wools and filks, in no reſpect inferior 
to the paintings of the beſt malters. 

The uſual widths of tapeſtries are from 
two ells to three clls Paris meaſure. 

TAPLINGS, in the Engliſh ſalt-works, 
the name given to certain bars of iron; 
which ſupport the bottom of the pan in 
which the brine is boiled. Theſe pans 
are very large, and cover 4 wide furnace; 
but as their width would make them apt 
to bend in the middle, which would fpoil 
the working of the ſalt, there is a ſort of 
wall made of brick carried along the mid- 
dle of the furnace, and on the top of this 
are placed theſe taplings; they are about 
eight inches high, and from four to fix in 
thickneſs, being ſmalleſt at the top. Theſe 
are placed at about three feet diſtanes one 
from another, and the wall which ſup- 
ports them, and which is called the mid- 
feather, is broad at the baſe, and fo nar- 
row at the top, as barely to give room for 
the baſes of the tap ings. by -1 

TAPPING, in general, th- act of 
piercing an hole in a veſſel, and applying 
2 tube or cannula in the aperture, for the 
commodious drawing off the liquors con- 
tained therein. 

TAR, a thick, black, reſinous, very 
adheſive juice, melted out by fire from old 
pines and fir-trees. The trees, cut in 
pieces, are incloſee in a large oven, which 
being heated by a fire on the out- ſide, or 
the wood itſelf kindled and ſmothered, 
the juice runs off by a canal at the bot- 
tom. Tar differs from the turpentine or 
native reſinous juice of the trees in having 
received a diſagrecable empyreumatic im- 
preſſion from the fire; and in containing, 
along with the pungent bitter terebinthi- 
nate matter, a portion of the acid, which 
is extricated from the wood by the heat, 
and likewiſe of its gummy or mucilagi- 
nous matter. By the mediation of theſe 
principles, a part of the terebinthinate oil 
and reſin becomes diſſoluble in watery li- 
quors, which extract little or nothing 
from the purer turpentines. 

Water impregnated with the more ſolu- 
ble parts of tar has been recommended as 
a remedy for almoſt all diſeaſes. The 
proportions that have been commonly 
followed are, two pounds of tat to a gal- 
lon of water; which are to be well frir- 
red together, then fuffered to ſettle for 


two days, and the clear liquor poured off 
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for uſe. It is obſerred, That tar wa- 
ter, when right, is not paler than French, 
nor dceper-coloured than Spaniſh white 
wine, and full as car ; if there be not a 
ſpirit very ſenſibly perceived in drinking, 
the tar-watcr is not good. It may bg 
drank either cold or warm. As to the 
quantity, in common chronical indiſpo- 
litions, a pint a day will ſuffice, taken on 
an empty ſtomach, at two or four times : 
more may be taken by ſtrong (ſtomachs. 
But thoſe who labour under great and in- 
vcterate maladies,” mutt drink a greater 
quantity, at leaſt a quart every twenty- 
four hours. In acute caſes, it muſt be 
drank in bed warm, and in great quan 
tity, the fever Hill enabling the patient 
to drink, perhaps a pint every hour.“ 
Though this medicine is undoubtedly very 
far inferior to the character that has been 
given of it by the biſhop of Cloyne, and 
{ome others, it is apparenely capable of 
anſwering important purpoſes, as a dcob- 
ſtruent balſanie ſolution, moderately 
warm and ſtimulating. It ſenſibly raiſes 


the pulſe, and increaſes either perſpira- 


tion or the profſer evacuations ; and we 
arc informed of ſome late inſtances of its 
good effects in diſorders of the leprous kind. 

Some have imagined the acid to be the 
principle that gives virtue to tar-water, 
and hence have endeavoured to introduce 
inſtead of the infuſion, an acid ſpirit ex- 
tracted from tar by diſtillation. But the 
effects of this, as of other acids, are op- 
polite to thoſe experienced from tar-wa- 
ter; nor does the acid of tar differ from 
that which is extracted by fire from all 


kinds of recent wood. Tear-water, diſtil- 


led, yiclds a liquor very conſiderably im- 
pregnated with its flavour, though more 
grateful than the infuſion itſelf both in 
imell and taſte; there remains a light 
ſpongy, blackiſh ſubſtance, not acid but 
bitter, partially diſſoluble again in water. 

This juice is ſometimes given alſo in 
ſubſtance, mixed with ſo much powdered 
liquorice, or other like powdery matters, 
as is ſufficient to render it of a due con- 
fiſtence for being formed into pills. An 
ointnrent, made by melting it with an 


equal weight of mutton ſuct, and ſtrain- 


ing the mixture whilſt hot, is ſometimes 
uſed as a digeſtive, and faid to be particu» 
larly ſerviceable againſt ſcorbutic and other 
cutancous eruptions. 

On inſpiſſating tar, or boiling it down 
to dryneſs without addition, it gives over 
an acid liquor in conliderable quantity, 


and an cthereal oil of the ſame general 
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nature with that of turpentine, but im- 
| pregnated with the empyreumatic flavour 
of the tar. The folid reſiduum is the 
rom mon pitch. This is leſs pungent and 
icls bitter than the liquid tar, and is used 
only in {ome external applications, as a 
warm adheſive reſinous iubſtance. Neu— 
wann obſerves, that when melted with 
oils, refs, and fats, into ointments and 
 plaſers, the pitch is generally diſpoſcd io 
leparate and precipitate. 

Tar is likewiſe uſed for coating and 
chautking ſhips and many other inten- 
tions at ſc a. 

TAR-WarER.—-In ſome parts of 
America, tar» water is made by putting a 


ſtirring them well together in a veſſel, 
which is left ttanding till the tar ſinks 
the bottom. A glats of clear water, be- 
ing poured off for a draught, is replaced 
by the ſame quantity of freſh water, the 
veſſel being haken, and left to ſtand as 
before. And this is repeated for every 
glaſs, ſo long as the tar continues to im- 
| pregnate the water ſufficiently, which will 
appear by the ſmell and taſte. 

But, as this method produces tar-water 
of different degrees of ſtrength, Bithop 
Berkley ſays, he chuſes to make i in the 
following manner : . pour a gallon of cold 
water on a quart of tar, and ſtir and mix 
them thoroughly with a ladle or flat (tick, 
for the ſpace of three or four minutes; 
after which the veſſel muſt ſtand eight and 
forty hours, that the tar may have time 
to ſubſide; when the clear water is to be 
poured off, and kept for uſe no more be- 
ing made from the ſame tar, which may 
ſtill terve for common purpoſes. 

It has been found, that ſeveral perſons 
infected with cutaneous eruptions and ul- 
c-rs were immediately relieved, and as 
ſoon aſter cured, by the uſe of this medi- 
cine. It is ſaid, that, even in the ſouleſt 
diſtempers, it proved much more ſucceſs- 
ful than falivations and wood-drinks had 
done. It allo ſucceeded, beyond expecta- 
tion, in a tedious and painful ulceration 
of the bowels, in a conſumptive cough, 
and, as appeared by expectorated pus, an 
ulcer in the lungs, in a pleuriſy and perip- 
neumony. And, when a pcrton who had 
been for ſome years ſubjett to eryſipeta- 
lous fevers, perceived the uſual forerun- 
ning ſymptoms to come on, the drinking 
of tar-water prevented the erylipelas. 

Tar-water cures indigeſtion, and gives 
a good appetite. It is an excellent medi- 
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pert in an aſthma; it imparts a kind! 


warm 
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quart of cold water to a quart of tar, and 
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warmth and quick circulation to the juices, 
without heating, and is therefore utcful, 
not only as a pectoral and baltamic, but 
alſo as a powerful and fate deobſtrucnt in 
cachectie and hylteric caſes. As it is both 
healing and dipretie, it is very pood for 
the gravel, The biſhop ſays, he believes 
it to be of great aſe in the dropſy, having 
knowa it cure a very bad anatarca in a 
perſon whole thirſt, A very cxtraor- 
dinary, was in a ſhort time removed by 
the drinking of _tar-water. It may }ike- 
wite be lafely uſed in inflammatory cates; 
aud, in fact, hath been found an admira- 
ble febrifuge, at once the ſateſt cooler and 
cordial, | 

1% ſailors, and all ſea-faring perſons, 
who are ſubject to {corbnticulilo;d-rs, and 
nutrid fevers, eſpecially in long ſoutharn 
voyages, he is perſuaded this tar-wa ler 
would be very beneficial. | 

It is to be obſerved, that tar- water 
ſbould not be mace in unglazed varthen 
vellels, theſe being apt to communicate a 
nauſcous iwectneis to the water. 

The fame ingenious author recom- 
mends tar-water in the plague, and for 
the diſtemper among the horned cattle; 
with what ſucceſs mult Le left to cxpe- 
rience. ' 

* TAR4NTISMUS, in medicine, the 
diſeaſe or allection of thoſe bit by the ta- 
rantula, . 

TARANI'ULA, in the hiftory of in- 
ſcets, a ſpecies of arancus, with an oval 
hairy body and thick legs. 

"This is ons of the larye ſpiders, but is 
not the very largeſt known : its body is 
three quarters of an inch long, and of the 
thickneis of one's little finger: it is uſu- 
ally of an olive brown, variegated with a 
duſkier colour; but in this it varies great- 
Iy: it is covered with a ſhort and ſoſt 
down, or h2irineſs; the points of its for- 
ceps are very fine and ſharp : this ſpecies 
is a native of Apulia. 

A5 to tue effects of the poiſon they con- 
Vey into the wound they make, there 
ſeems yet rom for much explanation 
about it. We are told, that in the ſum- 
mer months, eſpecially when the heats 
are greatuſt, as in the dog-days, the taran- 
tula, creeping among the corn in the 
field, bites the mowers and paſſangers: 
that in the winter it lurks in holes, and 
is ſcarcely ſcen; and that if it bites then, 
it is not ſo. venomous, neither does it in- 
duce any ill ſymptoms: but in hot wea- 
ther, according to Dr, Mead, although 
the pain of its dite is at firſt no greater 


than what is cauſed by the ſting of « bee, | 
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yet the part is quickly after diſcoloured 
with a livid, black, or ychowiſh circle, 
and raiſed to an inflamed ſwelling the 
patient within a few hours is ſeized with 
2 violent ſickneſs, difficulty of breathing, 
univerſal faintneſs, and ſometimes trem- 
bling, with a weakneſs in the head; and 
on being alked his ailment, with a tremu- 
lous voice, and melancholy look, points 
to his Lreaſt, as if the heart was meſt af- 
fected: the patient grows by degrees 
Tore melancholy, flapid, and ſtrangely 
timorous, and in a ſhort time expires, un- 
l:is muſic is called to his affiſtance. which 
alane without ihe help of medicines, is 
{aid to perforin the cure, the uſual alexi- 
pharmics and cordial medicines being of 
no ſcrrice : for at the firſt {ound of the 
muſical inſtrument, although the ſick lie 
as it were in an aplopl-&ic tit, they begin 
by degrees, to move their hands and feet, 
tul at lait they get up, and fall to dancing, 
with 9 vigour at firit, for three or 
four hours; then they are put to bed, re- 
fr: thed from their ſweating a ſhort time, 
and repeat their exerciſe with the ſame 
vehemence, pereciving no wearinefs or 
weakneſs frem it, but profeſſing that they 
grow ſtronger and nimbler the more they 
dance. At this ſport they uſually ſpend 
twelve hours a day; and it continues three 
or tour days, by which time they are freed 
from all their fymptoms ; which, never- 
theleſs, attack them about the fame time 
next ycar; and if they do not take care 
to prevent this relapſe by mulic, they fall 
into the jaundice, want of appetite, uni- 
vettal weaknefles, and ſuch like diſeaſes, 
which are every year increafcd, if dancing 
be neglected, till at lait they prove incur- 
able. As muſic is the common cure, ſo 
they who are bitten are pleafed, ſome 
with one fort of it, and ſome with ano- 
ther; one is pleaſed with a pipe, another 
with a timbrel, one with a harp, and ano- 
ther with a fiddle ; fo that the muſicians 
ſometimes makes ſeveral eſſays before they 
can accommodate their art to the venom ; 
but this is conſtant and certain, notwith- 
{tanding this variety, that they all require 
the quickeſt and briſkeſt tunes; and are 
never moved by a flow dull harmony. 
While the Tarantati are dancing, th 

loſe in a manner the uſe of all their ſen- 
ſes, are like ſo many drunkards, do many 
ridiculous and fooliſh tricks, talk and act 
obſcencly and rudely, take great pleaiure 
in playing with vine-leaves, with naked 
ſwords, red cloaths, and the like; and, 
on the other hand, cannot bear the fight 


of any thing black, fo that if any by- 
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Nander happen to appear in that colour, 


he muſt immediately withdraw, otherwiſe 
they relapſe into their ſymptoms with 
as much violence as ever. Baglivi, who 
reſided in Italy, and probably had good 
opportunities of inſorming himſelf with 
reſpect to this infect, has written a trea- 
tiſe expreſſly upon the ſutj-& : and moſt 
medicinal writers mention the diſtempers 
ariling from the bite thereof, as a thing 
certain, 

But, notwithſtanding all theſe ęreat 
authorities. ad alſo that of Mr. Addiſon 
in his travels through Italy, there is good 
reaſon to believe the whole ffory fabu- 
lous, and a vulgar error; ſor it is treated 
as tuch by an Italian phylician, in the 
Phiiof. Tranſl. and a greot many gentle- 
men of unqueſtionable veracity, who re 
ſid-d at Taranto many months, and du- 
ring the time in which the bite of a 
tarantula is aid to he moſt pernicious, 
affirm, that there was not a phylician in 
the country, who believed there ever was 
ſuch a diltemper, from ſuch a cauſe : that 
among the vulgar there is a tradition, 
that diſtempers attended with very extra- 
ordinary circumſtances, had been excited 
by the bite of a tarantula ; but that no 
body ever remembers a ſingle inſtance; 
and that there is no other ſpider to be 
found in that country, different from 
thoſe which are common in moſt warm 
countries. 

TARANTOLA-FISH, a ſpecies of 
oſmerus, with eleven rays in the pinna 


i. 

TARE, an allowance for the outſide 
package, that contains ſuch goods as 
cannot be unpacked without detriment ; 


or for the papers, threads, bands, &c. | 


that incloſe or bind any goods imported 
looſe; or, though imported in caſks, 
chęlls, &c. yet cannot be unpacked and 
weighed net. Several forts of goods 
have their tares aſcertained, and thoſe 
are not to be altered or deviated from, in 
any caſe, within the port of London ; 
ynleſs the merchant thinking himſelf, 
or the offic-rs of the crown, to be preju- 
diccd by ſuch tares, ſhall defire that the 
goods may be unpacked, and the net- 
weight taken; which may be done either 
by weighing the goods in cach reſpective 
caſk, &c. net; or, as is practiſed in 
Ealt-India goods particularly, by picking 
out ſeveral calks, &c. of cach ſize and 
making an average, compute the reſt ac- 
cordingly. But this muſt nor Le done 
without the conſent of two furveyors, at- 


telted by their hands in the landwaiter's 
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books; and in the out-ports, not without 
the conſent of the collector and ſurveyor. 
And as to thoſe goods which have not 
their tares aſcertained, two ſurveyors in 
London, and the collector and , ſurveyor 
in the out- ports, are to adjuſt and allow 
the ſame, in like manner. Scmetimes 
the caſks, &c. are weighed beyond ſca; 
before the goods are put in; and the 
weight of each reſpective caſk, &c. 
marked thercon, as is uſual for moſt 
goods imported from the Britiſh planta- 
tions, or cle inſerted in the merchant's 
invoice ; in which caſe, if the real in- 
voice be produced, and the officers have 
ſatisfhed themſclves, by unpacking and 
weighing ſame of them, that thoſc weights 
arc fuſt ang tue, they do them, after 
having reduced them to PFritiſh weight, 
aſteem them to be the real tares, and paſs 
them accordingly, But the unpacking 
goods, ard taking the net weight, being 
ſuppoſed the juſt ft methed, both for the 
crown and merchant, it is uſually prac» 
tifed in the port of London, in all caſes 
where it can be done with conveniency, 
and without detriment to the goods. 

TARGET, a kind of ſhicld or wea- 
pon of defence, made uſe of by the an- 
clients, 

TARIF, or TARTr r, a table or ca- 
talogue, containing the names of differ- 
ent forts of merchandize, with the dutics 
to be paid, as Jettled by authority, 
amongſt trading nations. 

TARPAULIN, a picce of canvas, 
well tarred over, to keep out the rain 
from any place. The term is alſo ulſcd 
in derilicn to a perſon bred at fea, and 
cducated in the mariner's art, 

TAaRRACE, or 'IzxkRACE, a kind 
of pl ſter or mortar. Sec Terrace. 

TARSO, in the glaſs trade, a white 
kind of ſtone, ud inſtcad of ſand, for 
te fineit cryſtal. See Claſs. 

TARSUS, in anatomy, the ſpace be- 
tween the bones of the leg and the meta- 
tarſus, conſiſting of ſeven bones, viz. the 
aſtragalus, or talus, calcaneum, navi- 
culare, three oſſa cuneiformia, and the 
cubiforme. : 

TARIUS is alſo a name given, by 
ſome anatomiſts, to the cartilages which 
terminate the palpebræ, or eye-lids, and 
from which the cilia or hairs ariſe. They 
are exceedingly thin and fine, which 
makes them light and flexible. Their 
form is ſemi- circular; that of the upper 
eye-lid is ſomewhat longer than that of 
the under: they ſerve alike to cloſe the 
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TARTANE, a kind of bark uſed for | 
ßſlung and carriage: they are fluſh fore 
and aft, and commonly ule oars. They 
are plenty in the Mediterranean : they 
have only a main-maſt and a mizen : 
their ſails are triangular. When they 
put up a {quare fail, it is called a fail of 
forrunc. 

TARTAR, an acid concrete falt, 
thrown olf from wines, after complete 
fermentation, to the ſides and bottoms of 
the caſks; of a red or white colour, and 
more or leſs droſſy, according to the co- 
lour and quali: y of the wine. *! he white 
is generaliy purer than the red: bath 
kinds, whcn purified, are exactly the 
ſame. This falt is one of thoſe which 
are moſt diſſicultly diſloluble in water, 
being ſcarcely at ted by it in the cold, 
and requiring ten or twelve times its own 
weight when aſſiſfed by a boiling heat. 
From this faturated foluti:n he rartar 
begins to {-parate almoſt as toon as the 


bolling craſcs. If th quantity of water 


is Freater, 28 ahout tw: 17 times the 
weinht of the ſalt, it continues long 
enough ſuſpended to be paſſed, with due 
care. tlMougb a wooll-n ſtrainer or a 
fitter. The filtered liquor appcars limpid 
and colourleſs, whether the tartar ma-! 
uſe of was red or white: if haſtily cooled, 
the falt ſcparates in fmal! grains like 
ſand ; but if the veſlel is cloſcly covered, 
and the heat very I:ifurely dimini!!:cd, it 
ſhoots into ſemitranſparent white cry- 
ſtals ; if the filtered liquor be kept boil- 
ing, a thick ſxin forms on the ſurface, 


which, being taken off with a perforated 


wooden kKimmer, is facceeded by freih 
cuticles, till the whole of the felt is thus 
formed into what is called creme of tartar. 
The refining of tartar is practiſed, in the 
way of trade, chiefly about Montpclicr, 
from whence the ſhops are geveraily ſup- 
plied both with the cryſtals and creme; 
the proceſs being fo troubleſome, and 
requiring ſo large conveniencies, that it is 
ſcarccly ever attempted here. The purer 
ſort of white tartar, unrefined, eſpecially 
that of Rh:niſh wine, is, for many pur- 
poſes, particularly for combinations with 
other bodics, not inferior either to the 
creme or cryſtals. Pure tartar, in doſes 
of half a dram, or a dram, is a mild 
cooling aperient : two or three drams 
gently looien the belly; and fix or cight 
prove moderately cathartic. Its acidity 
and laxative power are its medical cha- 
rafters. 

Tartar, diſlolved in water, efferreſces 
with fixed alcaline ſalts, and ſaturates 
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of the vegetable alcalies near one third its, 
own weight. The compound falt, re- 
ſulting from their union, is a neutral one, 
more pur7ative than the tartar itfelf, and 
far caſier of foluiion, whenee its name, 
ſoluble tartar. 7 his falt is prepared, 
either by tciling the refincd tartar in ten 
times its weight of water till it is dif- 
ſolved, and then dropping in ſtrong al- 
caline ley ; or by diffolving the alcali in 
boiling water in the proportion of a 
pound to a gallon, and then adding the 
"tartar, till a freſh addition occaſions na 
further cff-rrefccnce + the liquor is then 
filtered while hot, and either cryſtallized, 
or evaporated to dryneſs. As this ſalt 
difficnttry cryſtallizes, inſpiſſation to dry- 
neſs is the molt convenient method; and 
in this caſ-, to ſecure the perfect neutra- 
lization of the falt, the tartar ſhould be 
mace to prevail at firſt, and the li- 
quor ſv{fer-d to cool a little before filtra- 
tion, that the redundant tartar may con- 
crete and ſeparate from it. | 
* T\RYVARUS, among the pagans, 
the abode of wicked fouls. The poets re- 
preſent it as a deep pit, ſurrounded with 
walls and gates of braſs, On approach» 
ing the inſernal manſions, the firſt per- 


ſoa who appeared was Charon, a fat, 


i ragoed, old man, whoſe oflice was to. 


ferry the foals of the deceaſed over the 
waters of Acheron, and whoſe fare was 
never lis than the value of a halfpenuy, 
nor more tin three, which were put in- 
to the mouths of the perſons interred : 
but as to the bodies who were denicd fu- 
neral rites, their. ghoſts were forced to 
wander an hundred years on the banks of 
the river before they were allowed a paſ- 
ſage. Aﬀter eroſſing the Acheron, ap- 
peared Cerberus, a monſtrous three- 
headed dog, who guarded the gloom 

regions, fawned upon all who entere 

and devoured thoſe who attempted to get 
back. Tartarus was allo encompaſſed 
with three other rivers, Cocytus and 
Styx, which had the power of beſtowin 

forg:tfulneſs, and Phlegethon, whos 
waters are repreſented as ſtreams of fire, 
After paſſing theſe rivers, there were two 
roads, one of which led to the place of 
torment, and the other to the Flyſian 
fields; and at the ſeparation of theſe 
roads was the tribunal, where the three 
judges, Minos, Rhaddmanthvs, and Ra- 
cus decided the fate of all the fouls that 
came thither, according to their conduct 
in life. There Ixion was fecn fixed on 
his wheel; Syſiphus eternally rolling a 


ſtone to the top of a mountain; "Tanta- 
lus 
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Ins parched with thirſt, and famiſhed dini, nephew to pope Clement VIII. and 
with hunger; the Belides filling @ leaky | dicd in that city in the year 1595, aged 
veilel, &c. 51. His pocms have acquired him an 
* TARTARY, GREAT, is about a immortal reputation. Ihe principal of 
third part of all Aſha, and is about 15 [hom are, 1. His Jeruſal.m delivered. 
miles from E, to W. and at leaft 125 | 2. His Jeruſalem conquered. 3. His 
from N. to 8. being ſeated between 40 Rinaldo. 4. Ihe Seven Days of the 
and £0 degrees of north latitude, It was | Creation. 5. The tragedy of iorimond, 
ancient!y called Scythia, and is parted |6. Aminta, &c. 4 
in two by the mountains called Imaus, } TASTE, S-wur, in $hyfiology, a 
As the ancicut Scythians did not continue | peculiar ſenſation, excited by means of 
within any bounds, and as they made fe- the organs of taſte, viz. the papillæ on 
veral conqu: (ts in Europe, it was divided | the tongue. The taſtes of bodies depend 
into Aſiatie and European Scythia. The [on a certain determinate magnitude of 
lalt king of the Scythians was called | their particles, adapted to excite Ciflerent 
Usgham, and was yanquilh-4{ in 1212 | ſenſations by mcans of the papilla of the 
by a rebel called Chingis- Khan, and then | frongu*. 5wours, which are the objects 
this country loſt its name, and was cai- of the tatte in general, procced chicfly 
led Tartary. European Tartary, as well | from the taline parts which are found in 
as Tartary in "Turkey, is ſcated near the | all matters, whether animal or vegetable, 
Black ca, and Mufcovite 7 artary near | which we take either as food or phyſie. 
the Caſpian. Aſiatic Tartary is trparat<d | Thele little angular pungent bodies are 
from Kurope by two large rivers, called fitter than others to pen-trate even to 
the Oby and the Volga. Beſides this, | the immediate organ, and 1» make theme 
there is the Geniſca, the Lena, and the | ſelves perceived there : we may judge of 
Amur, or 5aghaiian-Oula, towards the them by putting a grain of pure ſalt, of 
eaſt, It js very dittcult to give a true di- any kind hate wen, upon the tongue, 
viſion of the country, becauſe authors are where it wil! mike a very ſtrong impreſ- 
not agreed in this particular. ſion; and their analyſis diſcovers, that 
TASSFEL, a fort of pendent ornament | of all mixz-4d bodies, thoſe that aflect the 
at the corners of a cuſhion, or the like | organ moſt, are ſuch as abound moſt in 
In building, taſſels denote thoſe pieces of | talts. See Salt. 
board that lic under the ends of the man- The molt ſimple favours, and upon 
tle-trees. which men are more gencrally agreed, 
* TASSO, TorQUuATO, a celgbra- | are thoſe whercin the ſalts are the laſt 
ted Italian poet, was born at Sorrento, | mitigated by the mixture of other mat» 
in the kingdom of Naples, the 11th of | ters. Every one knows what is meant by 
March 1544. He ſiudicd at Fadua,.and | fait, four, ſweet, bitter, harſh, &c. 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his poetic talents | T heſe different ſenſations are fo remark- 
He attended the pope's nuncio into | able that they are preſently diſtinguithed ; 
France, in the reign of Charles IX. and | they are; as it were, the bahs of all 
by his merit obtained the ellcem of that | others, which become ſo much the morg 
monarch; after which he returned to dithcult to deſcribe and expreſs, the more 
Ferrara, where he publiſhed his famous | they recede from their primary ſimplici- 
m entitled Jeruſalem delivered, which | ty. The bitterneſs of coffee, for exam- 
had finiſhed in France, in the abbey | ple, corrected by the iweetnels of gar, 
of Chalis. He compoſed other ingenious | produces a mixed ſenſation; c juice of 
pieces, and was the bert who introduced | fruits, mingled with ipirit of wine, takes 
ſhepherds on the itage, by wiiting his} a new alte: the taſte of victuals changes 
Aminta, which has ſerved as a mole! for | almoſt entirely, and is diſpuiſcd « thou- 
paſtoral comedies. Taſſo involved tim - 4 124d different ways, by that infinite num- 
ſelf in ſome tronbles at Ferrara, and ! |; vcr of preparations and mixtures, which 
that city was thrown into priſon, Ke | the prelent age has rendered an important 
was there alſo in danger of loling his | art. | 
ſenſes, from an cxtravagant paſſion he | TasTrY is alſo uſed, in a figurative 
had conceived for Elconora Þ'# ft, the } ſenſe, for the judgment and diſcerument 
ſiſter of 4Iphon ſo duke of Ferrara. The ! of the mind. 
reſt of his lite 25 2 continual train of | We conitantly hear talk of good and 
misfortunes. _ lic ed lol time at Pa- | had taſte, withont_ well underſtanding 
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via, went at length to Naples, and wes | the meaning of theſe terms: in effect, a 
invited to Rome by cardinal Aldobran- good taſte iecms, at bottom, to be "ns 
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TAX 
elſe than right reaſon, which we other- 
wiſe expreſs by the word judgment. 
Mad, Scudery and Mad. Dacier call good 
taſte a harmony between the mind and 
reaſon ; and according as that harmony is 
more or leſs juſt, the perſon has more or 
leſs of this taſte. 

TAT-TOO, q. d. a beat of a drum 
at night, to adyertiſe the ſoldiers to re- 
treat or repair to their quarters io their 
garriſon, or to their tents in a camp. 
© TAURUS, the bull, in zoology. See 
Bull. 

Taunus, in aſtronomy, one of the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiac, the ſecond in 
order, conſiſting of 44 ſtars, 2 to 
Ptolemy; of 41, according to Tycho; 
and of no leſs than 135, according to the 
Britavnic catalogue. 

TAUTOLOGY, in rhetoric, a need- 
leſs repetition of the ſame thing in dif- 
ferent words 

TAWING, the art of drefling ſkins in 
White, ſo as to be fit for divers manufac- 
tures, particularly gloves, &c. All ſkins 
may be rawed ; but thoſe chi:fly uſed for 
this purpoſe are lambs, fhecp, kids, and 
goat (ſkins. 

TAX, a tribute rated upon every 
town, which formerly uſed to be paid 
annually. into the king's exchequer, but 
now not without conſent of parliament : 
it diſſers from a ſubſidy in this, that it is 
always certain as ſet down in the exche- 
quer book, and in general levied of every 
town, and not particularly of every man, 
Kc. The ancient way of levying taxes 
was by tenths and fifteenths, afterwards 
by ſublidics and royal aids, and at length 
by a pound rate; the former of theſc 
were all upon the perſon and peribnal et- 
tate, but the laſt upon lands and rents. 
In the late reigns, a land-tax has bcen 
aunually granted of two, three, or foui 
ſhillings in the pound, according to yre 
ent exigencies, to be levied by commiſ- 
fioners on the ſeveral counties, citics, 
towns, &c. And in reſpect of this tax, 
the tenants or occupiers of the land are 
to be charged or aſſeſſed, and the ſame 
deducted out of the rent due to the land- 
lords; and if any perſons refuſe to pay 
what they are rated; the collectors in 
every pariſh may levy it by diſtreſs and 
fale of their goods; but in cafe they are 
over-rated, they may he rclicyed by an 
appeal to the commiſſioners, who have 


power to charge the overplus on others, 
as they ſhall ſee cauſe; or where there 
appears to be a deficiency, they may 
make a.re-aſle![ment, &c. 
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TAXUVS, the yew-tree, in botany, 2 
genus of plants, without any corollas 
The calyx of the male flower is compoſed 
of three leaves; the ſtamina are nume- 
rous; the ſced is ſingle, and ſurrounded 
by an undivided baccated calyx; the tree 
is very flow in growing, but there are 
many very large ones upon ſome barren 
cold foils in divers parts of England; the 
timber is much eſtecmed for many uſes. 
Theſe trees may be caſily propagated by 
ſowing their berrics in autumn, as ſoon as 
they are ripe, upon a bed of freſh un- 
dunged foil, covering them over about 
half an inch thick with the ſame earth. 

* TAY, a pretty large river of Scot- 
land, which rites from the loch, or lake 
of Tay, in the ſhire of Breadalbin; and 
running E. through Athol, afterwards 
turns S. E. dividing the counties of Perth 
and Angus from Strathern and Fife, fal- 
ling into the frith of Tay. 

TEA, the leaf of an oriental ſhrub, 
called by Caſpar Bauhine, Chaa herta in 
Japonia; by Breynius and Ray, the 
Sinenſium five t's. ja Japonenſibus ; by 
Kempfer, Thea frutex, &c. The tea 
lurub, with leaves Hike thoſe of the cher- 
ry tree, flowers like thoſe of the dog- 
rote, and a fruit compoſed of one, two, 
and for the moſt part, three berries.” 
This plant comes themeareſt, in its go- 
neral appearance, to the dog-rofe, but is 
ſmaller, and without prickles. Dr. 
Cleyer, who lived ſome time in the Ealt 
Indies, ſent ſeveral ſpecimens to Simon 
Paulh in Denmark, and Dr. Mentzel in 
Berlin ; of which figures may be ſeen in 
th: ada Haflnienſta, and the German 
Ephemerides. 

Tea was firſt brought into Europe by 
the Dutch Eaſt India Company, early in 
the laſt century; and a quantity of it 
vas brought from Holland by lord Ar- 
iington and lord Offory, in 1666. It 
prelently aft-rwards became univerſal, 
and fold for 31. a pound. 

Only one ſpecics of the tea-plant is a 
yet known; the differences in this com- 
modity, as brought to us, proceeding 
from a differ:nce in the climate, foil, age, 
method of collection and curation : ſome 
indeed mention a ſingle and a double 
flowered ſort, but of this we have no cer» 
taint 

It is ſaid by ſome to be a native of China 
only, by others both of China and Japan; 
others add a third country, namely, 
Siam ; and ſuppoſe, not — . proba- 
bility, that the Japonic name Tha is de- 
gived from thence, Thus much is cex- 

. tain, 
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China, but docs not in all prove of 


equal goodneſs ; Fiſien in Japan, aud 


Nankin in China, produce the bet. 
The Chintie plant whole fields with 
tea; the Japancſe only the borders of 
fields fronting the ſouth. From {x to a 
dozen of the berries arc planted together, 
as they are very apt to fail, and covered 
with dung and darth: it is {aid, that they 
are three years in coming up, and that they 
are carcfully covered in the winter with 
ſtraw. After a certain number of years, 
which Kzmpfer limits hetween ſeven and 
ten, appear the admired leaves: after 
theſe have been gathered, the plant is ci 
ther cut down, and new {hoots cxpected 
from the root, or extirpated and renewed 
from ſeed. As the berries are extremely 
apt to ſpoil, inſomuch as to require being 
planted quite freſh in their native cli- 
mate, and as the ſhrub does not bear be- 
ing removed entire, there are little hopes 
of our being ever able to introdnce it into 
Furope; nor wouid it, probably, in 
theſe colder climates, prove equa! in qua- 
lity to the Chineſe, ſince even in China 
and Japan it proves greatly different in 


different provinces. 


If the winter does not prove very ſe- 
vere, the leaves come forth in February, 
and ahout the end of this month, or the 
beginning of next, the firſt collection is 
made, "Theſe early tender leaves are the 
true Imperial, called alſo im properly 
bloom - tea; but they cannot be the fort 
to which the Dutch give that name, as 
being ſold upon the ſpot, to the princes 
of the country, for vaſtly more than the 


common bloom tea is fold for in Europe. 


About the end of March, or the begin- 
ning of April, the ſecond and moſt conſi- 
derable crop is gathered: a large linen 
cloth is ſtictched over the buſh, to defend 
from the ſun not oaly the gatherers, but 
the leaves themſelves, leſt they ſhould 
dry too faſt, and loſe their flavour. The 
leaves are picked one by one, ſo curiouſ- 
ly. that the moſt induſtrious can ſcarcely 
collect four pounds in a day. They are 
commonly divided into four fortments ; 
of which the ſmaller upper ones are the 


beſt, the larger lower ones the worlt, and 


the intermediate of a middling goodneſs. 


The third collection is in the end of A- 


pril, oi beginning of May: this like- 
wiſe offords different ſorts, which are 
thoſe moſtly brought into Europe: the 
very beſt fort which we mect with here, 


"called imperial tea, is but the lower 


| 
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ain, that at preſent it is regularly culti- I-aves of the ſccond crop. About the 
vated in dillerent provinces of Japan and end of May, all the leaves on th plafit 


are gathered promiſcuonſly, without fort- 
ing and fold about the ſtreets to the 
poorer people; theſe being the worſt of 
ail, and unfit for being curcd in rhe 
Chineſe manner. ; 

The japaneſe, who ſwallow their tea 


in ſuhſlance along with its infuſion, dry 


it haſtily in iren pans over tha fire, aud 
grind it into powder, The Chineſe, on 
the Other hand, are very curious of pre- 
ferving the laves entire, and roll them 
vp that they may be 1c's apt to break in 
carriage. So {oon as gathered, they are 
brought into an apartment furniſhed with 
a number of little furnaces, each of 
which is covered with a ſmooth iron, 
plate The leaves are ſpread upon the 
plates, and kept rolling with the hands, 
in one direction, till they become modes» 
rately diy, and begin to curl up about the 
edges, when they are immediately fwept 
off upon tai-les covered with ſmooth cloſe 
mats, on which one perſon confnucs to 
roll them over and over, whilſt another 
fans them, that they may cool haſtily, 
and retain the curl. This procels is re- 
peated two.or three timrs or o'tener, ac- 
cording as the leaves are diipoſed to un- 
bend upon ſtanding. If exſiccated ich- 
out artificial heat, or by a very foft one, 
they rarely take the curl, and never hold 
It. 

Meiſter relates, that the leaves are put 
into a hot kettle juſt empticd of boiling 
water: and that in this they are kept 
cloſ:ly covered till cold, and then com- 
mitted to the hot plates: according to 
Lemery, they are held in the ſteam of 
water. But Kezmpſer mentions nothing 
of all this; and if any ſuch thing is prac- 
tiſcd in regard to green tea, it is to be 
ſuppoſed it is only for ſoftening ſuch of 
the leaves as have happened to grow, too 
dry, and would break in the curling. 
Bocrhaave pretends that the peparets em- 
ploy green vitriol for improving the co- 
lour of the tea; this muſt certainly be 
falſe, becauſe green vitriol, inflcad of 
heightening the green colour of tea, 
changes it to an inky blackneſs. 

Thus much of the green tea. With re- 
gard to bohca, we have not been able 10 
meet with any ſatisfactory account, ci- 
ther in Looks, or from the commaunica- 
tion of merchants, of hoth which great, 
numbers have been conſulted. Kemp- 


ſer, and Dr. Cunningham, phyfician o 
the Englith fettlement at Chutan, affirm, 
that it is the leaves of the fuſt collection; 

but 
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but this muſt certainly be a miftake, as 
all the travellers agree that none of the 
firſt crop is brought into Europe, but 
that is all reſerved for the princes of the 
land, aud fold at an immenſe price in 
China iefelf ; whereas bohea comes over 
in large quantity, and is cheaper than 
the ſecond and third crops, if not than 
the fourth alſo. Poſſibly a particul.r 
kind of bohea is made from the firſt 
crop, for the uſt of the nobility; and our 
bohea, prepared in imitation of that, 
from the third and fourth collections, or 
perhaps from the earlier growths alſo in 
thoſe provinces where the plant does nor 
come” to ſuch perfection as to afford a 
tea. The dark-browniſtr co- 

r, and roſe flavour, obſerved” in this 
kind of tea, I hold, with Sigeſbeck; to 
be attificial. The method of curation' de- 
ſerived by Meiſter, which certainly is in 
general not practiſed for the green, pro- 
hably is for the bohea, which receives, 


perhaps, in the Kettle, both its tincture 


and its flavour. This at leaſt is certain, 
that by a ſimilar proceſs good bohea may 


be made among ourſelves; a ſpecimen of | 


which I have exhibited to a' namerous 
audience. Some of the dealers in this 
commodity, in England, are not igno- 
rant that certain European leaves; parti- 


cularly thoſe of the — — and cherry- 


tree, may be ſo coloured and prepared, as 
to paſs for good bohea, But I forbear to 
tay any thing further of this manufac- 
ture, leſt a handle ſhoutd bo given for 
new abuſes, 

The Japan tea has been obſerved to be 
of a clearer green colour than the Chi- 
neſe, and to have its leaves. ſmaller; bat 
whieh of the two is the beſt has not hi- 
therto been determined, ſome preferring 
the one, - and others the other : this con- 
troverſy does not much concern us, the 
Chineſe being the only one brought into 
Europe In China, tea is divided into a 
great number of diff:rent fortments : 
there are'lixteen or twenty of the green 
leaves, from the difference in the collec- 
tion only; and theſe are further multi- 

lied, when the leaves are dry, by pick- 
ing out ſuch as have- mitcarried in the 
preparation. Among us, there are three 
prineipal kinds of green, and five of bo- 
hra: from” what province. they are 
brought, of what crop they are the pro · 
duce, and to which of the Chineſe ſorts 
they belong, is unknown : they hare all 
names, but theſe are merely arbitrary, 
and ſerve only for the conveuiency of the 
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called bing, imperial and bloom : 
Thea imperialis folio amplo laxo © 
Vale: the fecond beſt hyion, Thea viri- 
dis optima folio oblongo Dal: the third 
or worſt, ſmplo, Thea viridis folio, mi- 
nore Dal. Of bohea (Thea fuſca folio 
ad nigredinem vergente) the forts are or- 
dinary, pecco, congo, camho,. and ſov- 
chong; of which the firſt is the worſt, 
and the laſt the beſt; | 
The Chineſe are extremely curious and 
cleanly in every branch of the tea manu- 
facture. They gather the leaves, as IL 
have been dl aſſured, with gloves made 
of a thin kind of leather. The workmen . 
employed in the curation are reſtrained, 
for a fortnight before, from flatulent 
foods, and whatever might endanger com- 
municating any ill flavour. The tea, 
when cured, is packed up in large veſſels. 
made of a mixture of lcad and tin, called 
calin, or in wooden cheſts lined with this 


compoſitioa, or in canviſters of tinned 
plates ſoldered with the fame, ſo tight, 


that they may be kept occaſionally under 
water. 

As ſoon as tea became known in Eu- 
rope, with its uſes among the Chineſe, 
all the European nations thirſted after it. 


Its great price at that time confined it to 
the rich; whence the learned were in- 


duced to examine the European plants, 
with a view to diſcover a cheap ſucceda- 
neum to it. The molt celebrated of our 
ſubſtitutes is veronica, on which Hoff- 


man and Joh. Franchus have written 


particular diſſertations. The leaves of 
the red whortle-berry aud roſe buſh are 
at preſent in greater eſteem, and come 
nearer to the taſte of the true tea than 
any of the other plants that have been 
employed for this purpoſe, as betony, 
nettles, agrimony, coltsfoot, eyebrighi, 
ſtrawberry, ſcabious, cow-ſlips, golden · 
rod, cherry- tree, peach- tree, wall rue, 
ſharp- leaved plantane, ſanicle, liver wort, 
lungwort, brankurſine, baum, ſage, roſe - 
mary, &c. It muſt be acknowledged 
that theſe plants are poſſeſſed of conſi- 
derable virtues, greater in particular caſes 
than any that tea can pretend to; yet 
(till they want the chief excellence of tea, 
that of being a diluent almoſt univerſally 
acceptable. 

The oricatal tea, as we have alreaty 
ſeen, is of two kinds, green and bohca- 
The firſt is not only externally green, 
but likewiſe imparts the ſame colour 10 
water; the freſher the tea, the greener is 


the infuſion ; its prevailing -{mell is ge- 


d-aler; The beſt of che green teas is 
Ve. IV. 


nerally that of violets, or new hay: ho- 
Qq 2. 
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Hen, on the other hand, is externally of 
a blackith brown colour, gives à browniſh 
tincture fo Water, and ſmells of roſes. 
Green” tea ſhould be chofen freſh, of a 
fie colour. hot inelining to a: yellowiſh 
or browniſtr, which are marks of too great 


age, well rolled, conſiſting of entire 


leaves; thoroughly dry; fo as tw be friable 
bet wixt the Engers, of à bitteriſn ſuba- 
ſtringent not ungrateful taſte, and a plea- 
ſant light ſmell. When either the violet 
or hay ſmell are very ſtrong, we may 
ſuſpect them to be introduced by art, 
the leaves having but little from nature : 


the brit is commuſſeated by putting into 


ho canniſters a little Florence orris root; 
the latter, by placing the tea for a few 
days, wrapt in papers, among , new 
made hay; this leaf deing re y 


ſuſceptible of any kind of flavour. There 


ofher ' abuſes common among the 


2 
Polch as mixing with the tca, leaves of 


Fitopean'growth and manufacture; and 
mt toducing into the old decayed green a 
freſh tincrür e. 
The preparation and uſe of tea as a 
dietetic liquor, are in general well known. 
With regard foi its medical eſſects, ſome 
have 'exceffively"extolted;” and others as 
extraviganthy condemned it. Tea is in 
many caſes a very uſeful liquor; a grate- 
ful diluent in health, and à falotary drink 
in fickneſs* it attenuates viſcid juices, 
promotes the natural excretions,” excites 
appetite, and proves ſerviceable particu- 
larly in fevers,  in-immoderate ſleepinets 
atter a debauch, and in head-achs ariſing 
ſrom that cauſe: no other plant is 
know, whoſe infuſion paſſes off more 
freely by the emunctories of the body, or 
mote ſpcedily excites the ſpirits... It is 
not, however, without its inconvenien- 
cies: in (habitual colics it is found to do 


harm, and! in urinary obſtructions it 
mould be ſparingly drank: irs immode- 


Tate uſe is productive of cacochymic, ca · 
chectie, cholorotie diſorders, and weakens 


the tone of the ſtomach and nervous ſyſ- 


tem. It is ſaid, when new, to be narco- 


tie, and to diſorder the ſenſes; but to 


loſe this quality, in great part, by the 


exſiceation , und totally by being kept for 


iz year: in the ten countries, it is u prin- 


cipat cantion to abſtain from. it till this 
period,” hut in Furope here is no danger 
of its being uſtd too new. ö 

Some aſtribe the good or ill eſſects ob- 


ved ſrom the uſe of tea wholly to the ry 


TED 
have ſuppoſed, the virtue of the tea-leaf, 
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bitants of China and, Japan fro 
lous and gouty diſordets. Byt e iſ 525 | 
other hand, that the herb communicates” 
alſo ſome peculiar qualities to the igyar,” 
is equally certain: in weak. (tpwachs,..a 
moderately ſtrong infuſion of tea, Ich. 
out ſugar, generally provokes a, puks 3. 
an infuſion of two ot three drams of bb 
hea, in two ounces of water, is a com- 
mon emetic among the Chineſe; and, 
green is ſometimes employed in the like 
intention among ourſelves. © © © 
Both the green, and bohea teas have ati 
cable ſmell, a lightly bitteriſh ſada- 
ringent taſte, as bath been already ob- 
ſerved : with folution of chalybeate vi- 
triol, they ſtrike, an inky | blackneſs. 
They give our. their ſmell and taſte both 
ta.watery. and to ſpirituous menſtrua: to 
water the green torts commucicate their 
own green tincture, and the bohea their 
brownz to reCtified ſpirit they both im- 
part a fine deep, green. On gently draw- 
ing off the, menſtrua from the filtered 
tinctures, the water is found to clevate 
nearly all the peculiar flayour of the tea, 
while rectiſied ſpirit brings over little or 
nothing, leaving the ſmell as well as the 
taſte concentrated in the extract: both 
extracts are very conſiderably aſtringent, 
and not a little ungrateful ; the ſpirituous 
moſt ſo. W 
TEARS, a watery humour iſſuing out 
at the corner of the eye by the compreſ- 
ſion of the muſcles, ferying to moiſten 
the cornea, to expreſs our grief, and even 


to alleviate it, 
. TEASEL, or TzAzz1, in botany. 
This plant is much uſed by the fuller 
cloth-workers, and ſtocking-weavers, 'to 
card or draw out the wool or nap from 
the thread or ground of ſeveral kinds of 
cloth, ſtuffs, ſtockings, &c. in order to 
render them cloſer and warmer. 
TEBETH, the tenth month of 'tlie 
Jewiſh eccleGaſtical year, and fourth df 
the civil, It anſwers to our month of 
December.. EF 
TECHNICAL, expreſſes ſomewhat 
relating to arts or ſciences : in this (ale 
we ſay technical terms. It is alſo parti- 
cularly applied to a kind of verfes whett- 
in are contained the rules or ; dire og 
any art, thus digeſted to help the merh 


to retain them. N 


TE DEUM, the name of a celebrated 
hymn, uſed in the Chriſtian church, and 
{ſo called becauſe it begins with theſe 
8 7 | als, 


: Jeaves, And others to the water, Ihe 
i mple element bas undoubtedly a conſi- 
dxrable ſhare in both: it is not, as ſome 


were known to the antients. It is con- 


. * 
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wards, . Te Der laude 
"IM le lt is fbng in the Romiſh 
chyrch, with great pomp and folemnity, 
upan. the gaining of à victory, or other 


h 
happy event. _ | 
-TPETH, "See This. 5 
TEGUMENT, of InTeGumMent, 


human body are the” curls, cuticle, and 
ſqt l » 4 8 39 Ham ow; * £4 
7 8, und Skit Trtvvs, in 
painting, denote the ſeveral colours uſed 
ia a picture, conſidered as more or Teſs 
high,, bright, deep, thin gr weakened, 
and diminiſhed, &c: to give the proper 
relieyo, ſoftneſs, or diſtance, &c. ot the 
OE 2 _ ec no 


' TELAMON, or AL xs, a name given 
to thoſe figures or half figures of inen ſo 
commonly uſed inſtead of columns or pi- 
laſters, to ſupport any member in archi- 
tefture, as a balcony, or the like. 

* TELCHINES, in fabulous hiſtory, 


Den laude, We praiſe] ] 


. le Maa. 1 
. Lipperhoy, another abe, 7+. 
candidate for the fame diſcovery; . fro * 
whence this ſort of teleſcops E 


Atrial T'xLESCOP x44 A dioptric te- 
leſcope, uſed without a tube, in a dark 
night ; for the uſe of Wen not on- 
. — glaſſes, but 31.0 40 make. 
the place dark where the images of ohjcAls. 
are formed. Huygenius contrived, a tele- 
ſcope ot this kind tor vie wipgahe celeſtial 
bodies * —— the objeci'glaſs on the 
top of « long upright pas, and direfliog 
its axis towards any object by e of. a 


Fo 
. 


the children of Apollo and Minerva, or, | fitk line coming from the obyeQt-glaſs to 


as others ſay, of Saturn and Aliope, 
They for ſome time inhabited the iſland of 
Rhodes, whence it took the name of 
Telchine, They cauſed hail or rain to 
deſcend at their pleaſure, and taking the 
water of the river xe) ſprinkled the 
earth with it, and made ir produce ſick- 
neſs and famine, whence the Greeks called 
ther. Alaſtores, or deſtroyers. But at 
laſt, Jupiter puniſhed them by transform- 
ing them into a rock. 

... TELESCOPE, an optical inſtrument 
conliſting of ſeveral lenfes, by means of 
which remote objects are ſo magnified as 
to appear nigh at hand. That the tele- 
ſcope is of a modern invention is moſt 
cextain; neither does it appear that mi- 
croſcopes, or optic glaſſes of any kind, 


tended, that Alexander de Spina, a 
native of Pila, was the firſt that mad: 
_ uſe af glaſſes known to the world ; but 
our countryman, friar Bacon, who died 
twenty one years before him, was, in all 
. eohabiliey, acquainted with them firſt ; 
„tor he wrote a book of 7. in 
"which be play ſhews that he did not 
paly underſtand the natute of convex and 
. cancare glaſſes, but the uſe of them when 
combined in teleſcopes; though he no 
where, in that treatiſe, diſcovers the 
manner in which they are to be put toge- 
ther. The teleſcope, with the concave 
eye glaſs, was firſt invented by a mechanic 


the eye-glaſs be low. s Tour» 15M, 
TELESCOPICAL STARS, ſuch. a 
are not viſible to the naked 92 dit- 
. only by the help oi the icle- 
n vt 2230s rag 
TEMACHIS, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a genus of foſſils, of. the. cla(s 
of the gypſums, the characters of which 
are theſe: it is of a ſofter ſubltance than 
many of the other genera, and of a bright 
and plinering hue. doh 4 1 
TEMPERAMENT, among phyſici- 
ans, denotes the ſame with couſtitution.; 
or a certain habitude of the humuurs 
of the human body, whereby... is may 
be denominated hot, cold. maiſt, dry, 
bilious, ſanguine, phlegmatie, melan- 
cholie, &e. According to Boerhaxe, 
moiſtening. diluting, and temperat ing 
ſubſlances are a proper diet for per- 
ſons of a hot and acid temperament ; 
and on the contrary, all heating things. are 
prejudicial to them: -whergas in perſans 
of a cold and moiſt habit, juſt the reverſe 
of this obtains. To perſons; of a ſangui - 
n-ous temperament, evacuating and tem - 
— medicines art bengficial,.. and 
eating or draſtic ſtimulating things per- 
nicious. Perſons of a melancholy tempe - 
rament are greatly injured by hot, drying. 
and acrid ſubſtances; whereas moiſten- 


ing, defrigerating, relaxing, emollient 


ſubſtances, and ſueh as gently dillolre 
without any acrimony, are beneteial to 
them. | 


KT Middleburph in Zealand,” called Z. 
{ekzonides, about the year 1590, thavgh 
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reAifying or mending the imperfet con- 
cords, by transferring to them part of the 
beauties of the perfect ones. 
_"TEMPERING of Steel! ard Iron, the 
rendering them either more compact and 
hard, or foft and pliant, according as the 

different nfes for which they are wanted 
may require. This operation conſiſts in 

| plunging them, while red hot; into ſome 
"liquor prepared for the purpoſe ; ſome- 

times, in pure water, as lockſmiths, &c. 

which ſeldom uſe any other: and ſome - 
tinics a compoſition of divers juices, li- 
quors, &c. is uſcd; which is various ac- 
coding to the manner and experience of 
the workman; as vinegar, mouſe- car wa- 
ter, the water oozing from broken glaſſes, 

ſoot, ſalt, oil, &c. To harden and tem- 

pet Engliſh,” Flemiſh, and Swediſh ſteel, 

they muſt have a pretty high heat given 

them, and then be tuddenly quenched in 

water to make them hard ; but Spanith 
and Venetian ſteel require no more than a 

blood red heat before it is quenched. If 
rhe ſteel be too hard or brittle for an edged 
tool, &c. take it down by rubbing a piece 
of ęgrind-ſtone or whet-itone hard upon 
the work, to take off the black ſcurf: 

then briphten or heat it in the fire, and 

as it grows hotter, you will ſee the colour 
change by degrees, coriing firſt to a ſtraw 

or light gold colour, then to a darker gold 

colour, and at laſt to a bluc colour. Chooſe 

ſuch of theſe colours as the work requires, 

then quench it ſuddenly in the water. I he 
light gold colour is for files, cold chiſiels, 

and punches to punch iron and ſteel : the 
dark gold colour, for punches to uſe on 

braſs, &c. the blue colour gives the tem- 
per for ſprings. EY 

'The tempering of files and needles is 
perſormed after a peculiar manner. 

The ancients appear to have had ſome 
| Hetter method of tempering than any the 
maderns are acquainted withal; witneſs 
their works in porpbyry, a ſtone ſo hard 
that none of our tools make an impreſſion 
upon it. See Sree]. | 
| TEMPLARS, FEMPLERS, Agbs 
f the FeMPLE, a religious military 

order, inſtituted at Jeruſalem, about the 
Fear 118; the origin of which was as 
follows, Some religious gentlemen put 
themſelves under the government of the 
patriarch of Jeruſalem, renounced pro- 
perty, made the vow of celibacy and obe- 
dence, and lived like canons regular, 
At frſt, there were but nine of this order, 
the ehicf of whom were Hugo de Paganis, 
ard Geofiry of St. Omers. Theſe religi- 
eus having neither chuten nor havfe be · 
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Jonging to the ſociety; king Baldwin gave 
them an apartment in bis palace, which 
ſtood over againſt the jouth gate of tlie 
church dedicated to Our Saviour. The 
canons of this ehurch gave them part of 
their ſtreet adjoining, upon certain con- 
ditions either of rent or ſervice, They 
had likewiſe lands given them by the 
king, the patriarch, and the nobility 
for their maintenance; and the buſineſs 
of their character was to guard the roads 
for the ſecurity of pilgrims. For the firſt 
nine years, they were confined to the 
number of nine. Aſter this term, a rule 
was drawn up for them, and a white habit 
aſſigned them by pope Honorius II. And 
now their numbers were left at liberty, 
and their eſtates began to improve. About 
twenty years after in the popedom of Eu- 
genius III. they had red croſſes ſewed up- 
on their cloaks, as a mark of diltin&ion ; 
and, in a ſhort time, their number was 
increaſed to about three hundred knights, 
in their convent at Jurufalem; beſides 
great numbers in other parts of Chriſlen- 
dom, where their revenues exceeded thoſe 
of many princes. They took the name 
of Knights l emplars, becauſe their fir(t 
houſe ſtood near the church dedicated to 
Onr Saviour at Jeruſalem. This order 
of knights, after having done many fine 
and ſingular actions againſt the Intidels, 
was become rich and powerful all over 
Europe; but the Knights abuſing their 
wealth and credid, fell into great dhor- 
ders and irregularities. Two of them, 
who were condemned for their erimes, 
accuſed the whole order. King | Philip 
the Fair, who hated the Jemplars, re- 
ceived the depoſitions of theſe two inform - 
ers, acquainted Clement V. with it, and 
cauſed all the knights to be apprehended, * 
on the sth, of October 130. The king 
took poſleflicen of their houſe at Paris, 
and ſeized all the poſſeſſions they had in 
the Kingdom. The pope and the king, 
having agrted to deſtroy the order, pro- 
 ceeded againſt them before eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſioneis appcinted by the pope. 
Theſe commiſſioners met at Paris, in 
November 1 30g, to heur the depoſitions 
of wit neſſes, and the deferces of the accu- 
fed. Among the Templars that were 
brought to Purts, there were ſeventy- nine, 
who maintained the innocence of their 
order. Fifty nine, who perſiſted in the 
denial of what they had confetled before, 
were delivered over to the ſecular arg, 
and condemned to be burnt ; which ſen- 
tenet was excented, withovt St, Antho- 
ny's- gate, at Paris, in March 310, 
4 | 1 rey 
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"They ere likewiſe profecyted in Italy, 


iu Spain, - and other ſtates. In fine, the. 
poppen by his bull of the 22d ot fAay 
131, given in the council of Vienna, 


$ 


? 


pronounced the extinction of the order 
olf the Templars, united their eſtates to 
«the order of St. John of Jeruſalem, and 


remitted the judgment of particular ones 


However, the king of Arra 


— 


i conſtantly obſerved. 


+ 4preounded with groves 


tian, or otherwiſe. 


to provincial councils. The king kept 
two thirds of the moveabies of the order, 
on pretence of the expence he had been 


at in carrying on the proceſs againſt 
them, + In. Arcagon, the pope united 
their eſtates to the order of Calatrava 

n reſerved 
to himſelf ſeventeen ſtrong places, which 
had belonged to them: Ferdinand, king 
of Caſtile, united to his domain the cities, 
lands, and other polleſſions, which they 
had in his kingdom. Out of their eſtates 
the king of Portugal founded the order; 
of the knights of Chriſt; and in tngland 
they were united to the order of the Hoſ- 
pitallers. 

It is a queſſion among hiſtorians, whe- 
ther the knights Templars were really 
guilty of the crimes laid to their charge, 
or whether the vaſt eſlates they were poſ- 
ſeſſed of were not the occaſion of their 
ruin. As to the confeſſion ſome of them 
made of their guilt, the advocates for their 
innocence impute it to the force of racks 
and tortures. 

TEMPLE, a general name for places 
of public worſhip, whether Pagan, Chrit- 
But the word, in a 
xeſtrained ſenſe, is uſed to denote the 
places, or edifices, in which the Pagans 
offered ſacrifiee to their falſe gods, Thus 
we hear of the temples of Jupiter, Apollo, 
Bacchus, &c. | 

Temples were built and adorned with 
all poſſible ſplendor and magnificence. 


partly out of the great reſpect they bore 


to the pods, and partly to create an awe 
and reverence in the worſhippers. They 
were conſtrufted in the manner which 


was thought moſt agreeable to the gods, 


to whom they were dedicated, Thus ]v- 
iter, they thought, took moſt delight 
In vilars of the Doric order; Bacchns in 
the lonic ; and Veſta in the Corinthian : 
though this rule was not univerſally or 
As to the places 
where temples were built, they made 
choice of theſe with a view to the diſpo- 
ſition of particular deities, Hence ſome 
were erected on the tops of mountains, 


- others in vallies, and others in cities. 


Thoſe built in the country were generally 
fred to the tu 
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TEM 
telar deity of the place; and. wherever 
AL ood it was 15 | contrived; that the 
windows being, opened might: recgiye the 
ancient 


welt, and the alrars and faves at the 
c 


ples were built by the fide of a river, 
they were to look towards the banks of it: 
if near the highway, they were fo ſituated 
that travellers might have a fair proſpect 
of them, and pay their devotion as they 
paſſed by. | 

Temples, according to the number and 
diff-rence of their columns, were divided 
into tetraſtyle, proſtyle, amphiproſtyle, 
periptere, diptere, &c. . 

Tetraſiyle 'VeMPLE, a temple that had 
four columns in front, and as many be- 
hind, —as the temple of Fortuna, Virilis 
at Rome. 

Proſty/e TEMPLE, that which had only 
columns: in its front or forelide, —as that 
of Cercs, at Eleuſis, in Greece. 

Amphyproſtyle, or Double priſtyle Tx u- 
5. K. — ! hat which had columns both 
before and behind, and which. was alſo 
tetraſtyle. | : 

Per pere TEMPLE, that which hail 
four rows of infulted columns aronnd, 
and was hexaſtyle, that is, had 6: co- 
lumns in front, ---as the temple of Ho- 
nour at Rome. | 

Diptere EMS LE, that which had tv 
wings, and two rows of columns ataund, 
and was alſo octoſtyle, or had cight co- 
lumns in front, —as that of Diana at 
Epheſus. | * | 

* TEMPLE, (Sir William,) a cele- 
brated writer, was the ſon of Sir John 
Cſemple, maſter of the rolls, and priv y 
countellor in lreland in the reign of Charles 
II. and was born at London, in the year 
1629, He diſcovered from his infancy 
cat abilities, and a, fandneſs for polite 
literature and the ſciences, - He was edu- 
cated, at Cambridge, where amon other 
uſeful learning he made himſelf a perfect 
maſter of the two moſt uſeful medery lan- 

uages, French and Spaniſh, aſter which 
4 made a diſtinguiſhed figure at churt,, 
and was ſent on ſeveral embaſſies,” parti- 
calarly- in x668 ta the, Statcs, General, 
when he brought about the tripple league 
between England, Holland. Ad Sweden, 
| He had a great ſhare in the marriage pf the 


pr ce 
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aries of Oravge 71 the lady Mary, the 


York's. daughter; and was alſo 
one of the * at the peace 
MCI | in 1678. But the French 
ry . aſcendant at court, 
* iu, lic employments, and 
— into t en where he lived 
in retirement, ſolely employed in. ſtudy 
and the. cultivation of his gardens, Mr. 
Swift, afterwards dean of St. Patrick's, 
Dublin, lived with Sir William as his 
amanuenſis, and aſſiſted in preparing his 
works for the preſs. Sir Willi iam died 
toward the 69 of the year 1700, in the 
ſeventy ſecond year of his age, at Moor- 
Park, near Farnbam in Surry, after his 
having given directions in his will, that 
his heart ſhould be buried in à ſilver hox 
under the ſug-dial, in his garden, oppolice 
to the window. from whence be uſed to 
cuntemplate and admire the works of na- 
ture 
n among us, denote two i inns 
thus culled, becauſe formerly 
2 "qclling-houle of the nights Tem- 
ars. 


Tere LES, in anatomy, a double part, 
of the head, reaching from the forchcad 
and eyes to the two cars. 

TEMPORAL, a term generally uſed 
for fecular, 25 2 chſtinction from eceleſiaſ- 
tical. Thus we 1a ay, temporal lords, and 
ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical lords. 

'FEMPORIS Os, in anatomy. a bone 
au each, fide the head, thus denominated 
from irs ſituation in the temples. 

TENAILLE, in fortification, a kind 
of out-work, reſembling a horn- work, but 
generally ſomewhat different ; for inſtead 
of tuo demi- baſtions, it bears only in 
front a re- eutet ing angle bet wixt the ſame 
wings without, le: and the ſides ate 
parallel. | 

TENANT, or TZNIN T, in law, one 
that holds or poſſeſſes lands or tenements 
of ſore lord or landlord, by any kind of 

ht, either in ſce, for life, years, or at 
n The term tenant is uſed with di- 
vers additions.— Thus, 

TENANT in Peer, he that poſſoſſes 
lands by virtue of her dower. 

TrNAN T per Statute Me chant. he that 
holds lands forfeited to him by virtue of a 
acute, 1: 

TEXANT is « frank Marriage, he that 
be lands or tenements by virtue of a 

t thercof made to him upon marriage 

tween him and his wife. 

"TENANT by Courteſy, holds for his life 
by reaſon of a child begotten by him of luis 
wife, being an inheritrix, and born alive; 


| 
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TzxAnT by Elepit, be that bolds by, 
virtue of the writ, called au eltgit. 

TAN in Morigoge, is one cha olds 
by means of a mortgage. * 2194? 

TrxAXNT by Verge, in ancient demeſhex.: 
he who is admitted by the rod it ruſh is 
lands of ancient demeſne. 

Tr ANT by Copy of Caurt- roll, ons _ 
mitted a tenant of any lands, &c. within a 
manor, which time out of mind has been“ 
demiſed according to,the cuſtom of tlig 
manor. 

TrvAnT by Charcery, he that holde. 
by ſeoſſment in writing or other deed; - 

TENANT in Capite,. or Chief, one who: 
holdeth of the king in right of the crown, . 

TESANT of the King, he that holdeth 
of the perſon of the kin 

gfe TENANTS, th - A bave equal, 
t in lands and tenements by n 
one title. 2 

TENANTS ig common, thaſe who have, 
equal right, but hold by divers titles. 

. Particular TENANT, he that holds on- 
ly for his term. 

Sole TENANT, be who hath no other. 
joined with him. 

TENANT by Execution, he who holds: 
by virtue of an execution upon any line, 
we, recognizance, &c. 

TexANT, or TENAN, in heraldry, is 
aſd lor ſomcthing that ſuſtains or holds 
up the ſhield, or armory, and is generally, 
ſynonimous with ſupporter. 

TENCH, in ichthyology, the Engliſh 
nme of the. tinea of modern authors, the 
fullo and gnapheus of the ancients. | 

It is, according to the Artedian ſyſtems 
a-ſpecies of the cyptinus, and villiaguibed 
by that author by the name of the blackiſh, 
mucous, or ſlimy cyprinus, with the lend 
of the tail eyxen. 

This is a delicately taſted fiſh, though 
it lives in foul water, and ſrems to feed 
very coarſely. It is always found in the 
muddijc{t parts of ponds, and whens, there 
are moſt weeds, _ 

The lime of the fkin of this fiſh. is: ſaid 
to be of a healing nature, and to cure all 
freſh wounds; and it is pretended that 
the other fiſh know this property in it, 
and always apply to the tench when 
wounded, Whether their opinion be true 
or falſe, the tench has obtaincd by it the 
name of the fiſhes phyſician. Ihe pike 
is ſaid to pay ſuch refpect to this fiſh, on 
this.acconnt; that he never ſcixes lim. 
But theſe are things caſier to be imagined 
and faid than proved; and, if it ſhould 
prove that the pike does not cat the ſengch, 


it may be reſolved into a mueh more na- 
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tural cauſe, by ſuppoting the ſlime of the 
tench too diſagrecable in his ſtomach to 
nber eren: 
The ſeaſon for angling for tench is in 
- Jub&j<July, and Auguſt. The time of 
their biting is early in the morning, or 
late in the evening, and in hot weather, 
alt night long. The fayourite bait for 
the tench is a large red worm, and the 
will take this much more greedily, if it 
be dipped in tar, after it is put on the 
hook. There are ſeveral forts of paſte 
alſo that he bites very well at, particular- 
ly one made of brown bread and honey, 
win an admixture” of tar. All paſtes 
that have any of the ſtrong· ſcented oil in 
them, ate alſo good baits. Other baits 
are the cad · worm, lob-worm, flag-worm, 
een gentle, marſh worm, or ſoft-boiled 
* bread corn, All theſe will do very well 
at « proper ſcaſon, 
When any number of tench are to be 


taken out of a muddy pond, where they 


will not bite freely at the hook, the me- 
thod is to take a very good and lar 

caſting-net, well leaded, and with the 
meſhes from the crown to a full yard and 
a half, not too ſmall ; for then if the 
pond be deep, the fiſh will ſtrike away 
before the net gets to the bottom. The 
place: where the net is intended to be 


thrown, muſt be made clean from buſhes 


and large weeds with a rake. When the 
place is thus cleared of any obſtacles to 
the even, deſcent of the net, a bait is to 
be prepared to draw the fiſh together, 
where the net is to be thrown. This bait 
is tobe thus made : put a quarter of-a 
peek of wheat into three quarts of water, 
ſend it to an oven, and let it be well ſoak- 
ed: then add to it five pints of blood, 
and us much bran as is neceſſary to Five 
it the conſiſtence of a paſte. Mix ſome 
clay with it, that it may the better hold 
together; and finally, add a quart of lob- 
worms chopped to p Let the whole 
be wrought up into a tiff paſte, and rol- 
ted into balls of the ſize of a hen's egg; 
and Jet theſe be thrown into the pond, in 
the place where the net is to be thrown. 
At times theſe, and at times ſome grains, 
ure to be thrown in: and the — in 
this manner thoroughly bated for ſeveral 
days. When the fiſh may be ſuppoſed to 
be 'very well acquainted with the ſpot, 
det à very good baiting be given in the 
morning, and in the cloſe of the rvening 
let the caſting- net be carefully thrown in. 
When the net is funk, the mud all about 
85 ua be ſtirred up with à long pole, with 


| 
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a fork at the end; che net is to lie half 
an hour, and the myd to be thus ſtirred 
all the time ; by this means the tench MI. 
be raiſed, and will be taken it the pullth' 
out the net; but, if the net were f 
fhrown in and taken out in tlie common 
way, there would hardly be one” fiir 
taken; for the cuſtom of hoth teneh and 
carp, when they are ſrighted, is to plutige 
their heads up to the eyes in the mud, 
and thus placed, with their rails etect. 
any net in the world muſt draw over 
them, - withont a poſſibility of its entan- 
gling them, n 

TENDER, in a legal fefiſe,” ſigpifies” 
as much as to offer er endeavour the per- 
formance of any thing, in order to fate 
the penalty or torfeiture incurred by non- 
performance, Sd n 


TENDERS, in the fea lauguage, veſſels 


| employed to raiſe ſeamen' for the navy, 


commanded by a licutenant of one of his 
majeſty's ſhips; they like wife atteud large 
ſhips, and carry ſtores, &c. Au 
TEN DON, in anatomy, that 
white, extreme part of a muſcle, where: 
by it is faſtened to the bone. See Muſcle. 
TENEMENT properly lignifies's 
houſez but in a larger ſen it is rake 
for aay houſe, land, rent, or other thing, 
which a perſon holds of another, 
TESEMENTARY LANDS, ſuch agare 
held by the tenant, Qiftinguithed By that 
name from the demeſne land of the lord, 
called inland. et 
* TENERIF, an ifland of Africa; and 
one of the Canaries, being the moſt con- 
ſiderable for extent, trade, and riches. It 
lies to the ſouth of the iſland of Salvages. 
tothe W. of Grand Canary, to the N. of 
the iſland of Gomera, and to the E. of 
that of Palma. It is about 45 miles in 
length, and 20 in breadth, and abounds in 
wine, fruit, cattle, and game. One 
of this iſland is ſurrounded by inacceflible 
mountains, and there is one in icular 
called the Pike of Tenerif, which may be 
ſeen 100 miles off in a clear day; it being 
one of the higheſt mountains in the wortd, 
and is in the form of 4 ſugar boaf: ac- 
cording to Dr. Halley's tables, it is ar 
leaſt rwo miles and a quattef high. This 
iſland is ſubject to carth-quakes3 and in. 
1704 there happened one iht deſtroyed 
ſeveral towns, and many thuuſand people 
in them. Laguna is the capital ton. 
Long. 15. 28. W. Lat. 28. 30. N. 
TENET, or Tzxtvx7; a particulsc 
opinion, dogma, or dachi, prufefkd 
ſome divin-, philotoptier; See: 1 
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TENNE, Trnwny, or Tawxr, in 
heraldry. a bright colour made of ted and 
ellow mixed; ſometimes alſo called 

k, and expreſſed in engraving, by 
thwart, or diagonal ſtrokes or hatches, 

inning from the ſiniſter chief, like 
purpure, and marked with the letter T. 
In the coats of all below the degree of 
nobles, it is called tenny ; but in thoſe of 
nobles it is called hyacinth; and in prin- 
ccs coats, the dragon's head. 

TENON, in building, &e. the ſquare 
end of a piece of wood, or metal, dimi- 
niſhed by one third of its thickneſs, to be 
received into a hole in another piece, 
called a mortiſe, for the jointing or faſ- 
tening the two 1 It is made in 
various forms, ſquare, dove - tailed for 
double mortiſes, and the like. 

TENOR, or TzxouR, the purport 
or content of a writing or inſtrument in 
law, &c. An action of debt brought 
upon a judgment in an inferior court, 
where the defendant pleads, nul tie! record, 
no ſuch record, a tenor thereof only 
ſhall be certified; and iz likewiſe is the 
fame on certioraris. A tenor of a libel 
has been held to be à tranſcript of it. 

TENGR, or TESORE, in muſic, the 
fr(t meau, or middle part, of that which 
is the ordinary pitch of the voice, when 
neither raiſed to a treble, or lowered to a 
baſs. "The tenor is commonly marked in 
thorough baſs with the letter T. This 
is that part which almoſt. all grown per- 
ions can ſing ; but as ſome hare a greater 
compaſs of voice upwards, others down - 
wards, others are confined to a kind of 
medium, and others can go equally high 
or low; hence muſicians make a varicty 
of tenors, as a low, a high, a mean, 2: 
natural tenor, to which may be added, a 
violin tenor, &. for inſlruments. "The 
Italians uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of 
tenor, tenore prima, 1 or P', which an- 
ſwers to our upper tenor, and tente ſe- 
eurdo, 29 or IIe, which is our natural 
tenor, conſounding the connter - tenors, 
&c. under the name of baritono. 

TENSE, TIE, in grammar, an in- 
flexion of verbs, whereby are made 
to ſignify or diſtinguiſh the circumſtanct 
of time of the thing they affirm or attti- 
bute. The affirmations made by verbs 
are diſſcrent, as to the point of time; 
ſac: we may afirin. a thing is, or was, 
or will be, benca, a neceſſity of a ſet of 
inflexions, to denote thoſe ſeveral times, 
which in flexions our Engliſh grammarians 


— 


call by a barbarons un tcn:cs from the 
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French temps ; moſt other languages calf 
them ſimply times. at; 

There are but three ſimple tenſes ; the 
preſent, as I love, amo; the preter, prez 
terit, or paſt, as I have loved, amewi ;- 
and the future, as T will love, amabe, 
Bur, in regard, in the preter tenſe, we 
may either exprefs the thing as juſt done, 
or paſt, or indefinitely, and barely that 
it was done; hence, in moſt languages 
ariſe two Kinds of preterits; the one de- 
finite, marking the thing to be preciſcly 
done, as I have written, I have faid ; 
and the other indefinite, or aoriſt, deno- 
ting a thing done indeterminately, as I 
wrote, I went. The futare tenſe admits 
of the ſame variety. Beſides the three 
ſimple tenſes, others have been invented, 
called compound Tenfes, exprefling the 
relation of ſimple ones to each other. 
The firſt expreſſes the relation of the paſt 
to the preſent, and is called the preter- 
imperfect tenſe, becauſe it does not mark 
the thing ſimply and properly as done, 
but as imperfect; and preſtnt with re- 
ſpect to another thing paſt. 

The ſecond compound tenſe marks the 
time paſt doubly, and is therefdre called 
pluſuam perfect tenſe, as I had ſupped, 
CALaveram. 

The third compound terſe denotes the 
future, with reſpect to the paſt ; as [ 
ſhall have ſupped, canavero. 

The ſeveral tenſes or times, it is to be 
obſerved, ate properly denoted in the 
Greek and Latin by particular in flexions; 
in the Engliſh, French, and other mo- 
dern tongues, the auxiliary verbs to be 
and to have, etre & avoir, are called in. 

As to the Oriental languages, they 
have only two ſimple tenſes, the paſt and 
future, without any diſtinction of im- 
perfect, more than perfect. &c. which 
renders thoſe languages ſubject to abun- 
dance of ambiguities, which others are 
free from. 

TENSION, the ftate of a thing bent, 
or the effort made to bend it. Animals 


only ſuſtain and moye themſelves by the 


tention of their muſcles and nerves. A 
chord or ſtring gives an acuter or deeper . 
ſound, as it is in a greater or leſs degree | 
of tenlion. a 
TENT, a pavilion or portable lodge. 

_ TENT, in ſurgery, a roll of lim 
worked into the ſhape of a nail, with a 
broad flat head. Tents differ in thick- 
neſs and length, according to the ſize of 
the wound for which they are intended, 


and are chiefly uſed in deep” wounds and 


ulcers, 


TER 


plcers. They aye of fetvice not only in 
gonveying medicines to the moit intimate 
| ele, And fnuff's of the wound, but to 

revent the lips of the wound from uni- 
ting, be fore it is healed from the bottom; 
Id by” their aſſiſtance, grumous blood, 
for des." Kc. are readily evacuated. They 
ought” to be male extremely ſoft, that 
tlie chre of the wound may not be re- 
farded by the pain hey would otherwile 
bring on. 

There is another kind of tents made of 
Tinen-rags not ſcraped, and worked up 
into a conical form, to the baſis of which 
is faltened a long thread; the apex of 
this tent muſt be a little unravelled, to 
make it ſofter, Ile ſt it may b come pain- 
ful: the thread is faſtencd to the baſis, 
that the teat may be recorercd with the 
greater caſe, if, by.any accident, it 
ſkould be forced into the cavity of the 
thorax or abdomen ; for the tents we now 
deferibe, are chi-fly uſcd to keep open 
wounds that penctrate into the cavity of 
the thorax or avdomen, in order to make 
way for the proper diſcharge of blood, 
matter, &c. "There is a third fort of 
tents, . which ſerve, not only to keep 
open, but to cnlazge, by degrees, the 
mouth of .any wound or ulecr which fhail 
be thought too (trait; that, by this 
means, a free pailage may be procured 
for the blood and matter that were con- 
fincd, and that proper medicines may 
find a more realy aimittance. Theſe 
tents are made cither of ſponge, prepared 
in a certain manner; or of dried roots of 
gentian, calamus aromaticus, &c, for 
tlicir ſub!tanc.s imbibe the matter which 
flows to them, and being preſently en- 
Iarged dilate the lips of th: wound. 
"TENTER, TaikER, or ProVER, a 
machine uſed in the cloth manufactory, 
to ſtretch out the pieces of cloth, (tut!, 
&c. or only to make them even and ſet 
them ſquare. 

TENURE, in law, the manner or 
condition whercin a tenant holds lands 
or tenements of his lord; or the ſervices 
performed to the lord, in conſideration 
of the uſe and occuparicy of his lands. 

Tpi, in natural hiſtny, a term 
uſed by writers on mineral waters, to ex- 
preſs ſuch of them as have a leis ſenſible 
cold than common water. 

TTREDO, 2 name given by natura- 
lilts to a ſpecies of ca- worm which cats 
its way into the bott hms of ſhips, lining 


* 


2 

teres major, and is one of the deproffor 
muſcles, which has its origin at the lower 
angle of the capula, and is termination, 
three fingers blow the head ot the hu- 
merus: the other js called teres minor, 
being one of the abdudtor muicles, and. 
having its origin at the inferior coſta of 
the ſcapula; this, together with the in 
fraſpinatus, preperly ſorms one conjunct 
mulcle, having at the extremity only a. 
ſingle tenden, which is inſerted into the 
potterior part of the neck of the humctus. 

TERM, in general, fgnites much 
the fame with boundary or limit, 3 

TRM, in law, is genc rally taken for 
a limitation of time or eſtate; as a leaſe 
for term ef life, or years, which is 
deemed a chattel rcal. s 

term, however, is more particularly 
uſcd for that time whercin our courts of 
jultice are open; in oppoſition to which; 
the relt of the year is called vacatiaa, 
There arc four ot theſe terms in a. year, 
viz. 1. Hilary-term, which begins on 
January 23, but if that is a Sunday, the 
next day, and ends on Feb ta. 2. Eaſter 
term, which begins the Wednelday forts 
night after Kaſter-day, and ends the 
Monday next after Aicenſion-day. 3. Tri- 
nity-term, which begins on the farft Fri- 
day after, 'Frinity-Sunday, and ends the- 
Wedneſday fortnight aiter. 4, Michael- 
mas-term, which begins on Nov. 6. and 
ends the 24th of the ſame month. it 


has been held, that conrts do not fit ex- 


cept in term-time, as to giving of judg- 


ments, &c. and every term there are 
four days, thus diſtinguithed ; thai is, 


the eſſoigu-day, the day of exceptions, 


the day of return of writs, and day of. 
On the efloin-day the term 
is faid to begin, when one judge fits in 


appearance. 


cach of the courts. of Weitmiaſter, ia 
order to take and enter effcins : but it is 
not till three, days afterwards, that all 
the judges fit for the ditpatch of bu - 
ſincls. Thers are likewife dit rent re- 
turns in different terms, ſome having 


more, ſome fewer: and as, in the kings 


bench, all returns are to be made on 


tome particular day of the week in each 


4 


term, care muſt be taken not to make 


the writs out of that court returnable on 
a non Judicial day, 25 Sunday, All- 


Saints, &c. 
Or /-ri-TER?S. 


Satur.lay b.fore Paim-Sunday. Eaſter» 
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hilary, or Lent- 
. 1 Z „ © 

term begins on Jan. 14. and ends the, . 


* 


term begins the tenth diy alter Eallter, 
and ends the T hurſday befers White 
Sunday. Trinity-term begins the Wed- 
and ends 
after 


the hole it makes with a kind of ſhelly 
matter. a 
TERTS, in aüstormy, a bame given 
to two muſcles of the arm; ont is called] nelday after Tifnty-Sunday, 
VoL. IV. Rr 
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„the ſecond term, and ſo on. 


22 

after the act, ſooner or later, as the vice- 
chancellor and convocation pleaſe. Mi- 
chaelmas- term begins on Oct. 10. and 
ends Dec. 17. 

Cambridge-TERMS. Lent - term begins 
on Jan. 13. and ends the Friday before 
Palm-Sunday. Faſter-term begins the 
Wedneſday after Eaſter- week, and ends 
the week before Whit-Sunday. Trinity- 
Sunday begins the Wedneſday after Tri- 
nity-term, and ends the Friday after the 
commencement. Michaelmas term be- 
gins Oct. 10. and ends Dec. 16. 

Scottiſh TERMS. In Scotland, Can- 
dlemas-term begins Jan. 23, and ends 
Feb. 12. Whitſuntide-term begins May 
25, and ends June 15. Lammas-term 
begins July 20, and ends Aug. 8. Mar- 
tinmas-term begins Nov. 3, and ends. 
Nov. 29. 

TERM, in grammar, - denotes ſome 
word or expreſſion ot a language. 

TERM in the arts, or TERM of art, is 
a word which, beſides the literal and po- 
pular meaning which it has, or may 
have, in common language, bears a fur- 
ther and pecuhar meaning in ſome art or 
ſcience. 

Trxu, in logic. A propoſition is 
ſaid to conſiſt of two terms, i. e. two 
principal and eſſential words, the ſubject, 
and the attribute. 

TERMS of an Equation, in algebra, arc 
the ſeveral names or members of which 
it is compoſed, and ſuch as have the 
ſame unknewn letter, but in different 
powers or degrees : for if the ſame un- 
known letter he found in ſeveral members 
in the ſame degree or power, they (hall 
pals but for one term. 

As in this equation, x x-+ ax =bb; 
the three terms are xx, a x, and 6 þ. 
Moreover, in this, x+ + x3 + #* + 


b 
2 +Leb33=0; the terms are 


1 


x+, x, a2, 25 , {2 X x, and y y. 
£8 „ 


When? * and U x, are the ſame 
c d rs 


terms; and the firſt term in any equa- 
tion mult be that where the unknown 
root hath the higheſt dimenſions; and 
that term which hath the root in it, of 
one dimenſion of power lower, is called 


TzRMs A Proportion, in mechanics, 
are ſuch numbers, letters, or quantities, 
as are compared one with another. 


TER 
d, or 2, 4, 8, 16, are called the terms, & 
being the firſt term, i the ſecond term, &c. 

TERMS, or CoURszs, in medicine, 
the menſes. (throl a 

TERMINATION, in grammar, the 
ending of a word, or laſt ly lable thereof. 
It is the different termination of one and 
the fame words on diflerent occaſions, 
that conſtitute the different caſes, num 
bers, tenſes, and moods, &c. 

* TERMINUS, in pagan worſhip, a 
deity among the Romans, who preſided 
over the ſtones or land-marks, called 
Termini, which were held fo ſacred that 
it was deemed ſacrilege to move them, 
and as the criminal became devoted to 
the gods, it was lawfnl for any man to 
kill him. The worſhip of this deity was 
inſtituted by Numa Pompilius, who, to 
render land- marks, and conſequently the 
property of the people, ſacred, ae 5 "5 
temple on the Tarpeian mount to Ter- 
minis. 

TERRA FIRMA, in geography, is 
ſometimes uſed for a continent, in con- 
tradiſtinction to iſlands, 

Thus Aſia, the Indies, and South 
America, are uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
terra fi mas and iflands. 

TERX& FILIius, fon of the earth, a 
ſtudent in the univerſity of Oxford, for- 
merly adpointed, in public acts, to make 
jeſtiug and ſatyrical ſpeeches againſt the 
members thereof to tax them with any 
growing corruptions, &c. 

TERRACE, or Tzxxras, a walk or 
bank of earth, raiſed on a proper eleva- 
tion, ſo that = perion who walks round. 
a garden, may have a better praſpect of 
al that lies round him; and theſe ele va- 
tions are ſo neceſſary, that thoſe gardens 
which are flat, and that have them not, 
are deficient, When the terraces are 
rightly{fituated, they are great ornaments, 
eipecially when they are well made, and 
their aſcent not too ſteep. 

' "TERRACE is alſo applied to the roofs 
of houſes that are flat, and whereon one 
may walk; as alfo to balconies that pro · 


ect. a 

TERRAQUEOUS, in geography, 
an appellation given to our globe, be- 
cauſe conſiſting of land and water. See 
Earth and Sea. | 

TERRE-PLEIN, in fortification, de- 
notes the horizontal ſuperticies, or top, 
of the rampart, between the inferior 
talus and the banquette. It is thus cal- 
led, as lying nearly level, with only a 


g 362282 26 ö 
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little ſlope inwardly, to bcar the recoil of 
the cannon, ; TK- 
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-TERRELLA, an appellation given to 
« loaditone, when turned into a ſpherical 
figure, and is placed 1o, that its poles 
and equator, &c. correſpond to the poles 
and cquator of the world; as being a juſt 
repreſentation of the great magnetical 

lobe which we inhabit. Such a terella, 
if nicely poiſed and placed in a meredian, 
it was imagined, would turn about iis 
axis once in twenty-four hours; but 
experience has ſhewn this to be a_ mi{- 
take. 

TERRESTRIAL, ſomething parta- 
king of the nature of earth, or belong- 
ing to the globe of the carth : thus we 
ſay,” the terreſtrial globe, &c. 

TERRITORY, in geography, an ex- 
tent or compaſs of land, within the 
bounds, or belonging to the juritdiction 
of any ſtate, city, or other ſubdiviſion of 
a country. 

"TER TIAN, in medicine, arr ague, or 
intermitting fever, the fits of which re- 
turn every third day; that is, there are 
two fits in three days, the day intervening 
being without any fit at all. Sce the ar» 
ticles Quartan and Intermittent. 

TER CIA TE a great Gun, in gunnery, 
is to examine the thickneſs of the metal 
at the muzzle; whereby to judge of the 
ſtrength of the piece, and whether it be 
ſatficiently fortified or not, This is uſually 
done with a pair of caliber compatles, and 
if the piece be home-bred, the diameter 
leſs by the heighe, divided by 2, is the 
thickneſs at any place. 

TEST, in metallurgy, a veſſel of the 
nature of the coppel, utcd for large quan- 
tities of metal at once. | 

TevST-ACT, a ſtatute 25 Car. Il. 
cap. 2. which requires all officers, both 
civil and military, to take the oaths and 
teſt, viz, the ſacrament, according to the 
rites and ceremonies of the church of 
England; for the neglect whereof, a per- 


ſon executing any office mentioned in | 


that ſtatute forfeits the ſum of 50o |. re- 
coverable by action of debt. 
TESTAC®OUS, in natural hiſtory, 
an epithet given to a ſpecies of fiſh, 
which are covered with a ſtronę thick 
ſhell, as tortoiſes, oyſters, pearl-fiſh, &c. 
In ſtrictneſs, however, teſtaceous is on! 
applied to fiſn whoſe ſtrong and thick 
ſhells are entire and of a piece : thoſe 
which are ſoft, thin, and conſiſt of ſeve- 
ral pieces jointed, as the lobſter, &c. be- 
ing called cruſtaceous. But, in medicine, 
all preparations of ſhells and ſubſtances 
of the like kind, are called teſtaccous 


powders: ſuch are powder of crab's | amphibious animals, with tour legs and a 


TES 


claus and eyes, hartſhorn, pearl, &c. 


Dr. Quincy and others ſuppoſe the vir- 
tue of all teſtaceous medicines to be alike ; 
that they ſeldom or never enter into the 
lateals, but that the chief of their ac- 
tion is in the firſt paſſages; in which caſe 
they are of great uſe in ab{orhing acidi- 
ties, Hence they become of ule in fe- 
vers, and eſpecially in rectifying the 
many diſtempeis in children, which ge- 
nerally owe their origin to ſuch acidities. 

TESTAMENT, in law, a folemn 
and authentic act, whereby a p-rſon de- 
clares his will, as to the diſpoſal of his 
eſtate, eſſects, burial, &c. 

"Che word is formed from the Latin 
teflamentum, which the lawyers uſually 
derive from teſatio mentis. 

TESTATOR, or TESTATRIx, the 
perſon who makes kis or her will and 
teſtament. 

TESTES, in anatomy, two white, 
ſoft, oval bodies ſerving for generation; 
uſually called, diminutively, teſticles. 

TESTES of the Brain, are two little, 
round, hard bodies between the third and 
fourth ventricle, near the pineal gland. 
Sce Brain. | 

TESTICLE, Ti, in anatomy, 2 
double part in male animals, ſerving for 
generation. See Generation, 

Some alſo give the name of teſtes mu- 
liebres, to the ovarics of women. 

TE>STICULA'TED, among botaniſts, 
an appellation given to roots compoſed of 
two tuberoſe knobs, reſembling teſticles : 
ſuch are thoſe of orchis, &c. 

TESTIMONIAL, a kind of certifi- 
cate, ſigned either by the maſter and a 
fellow of the college where the perſon 
laſt reſided ; or by three, at leaſt, reve- 
rend divines, who knew him well for 
three years laſt paſt, giving an account of 
the virtues, uniformity, and learning of 
the perſon. 

Teſtimenial is alſo a certificate, under 
the hand of a juſtice of peace, teſtifying 


| the place and time when a ſoldier or ma- 


riner landed, and the place of his dwel- 
ling, &c. whither he is to pats. . 
There is alſo another kind of teſtimonial 
for the clergy, made by perſons preſent, 
that a clergyman. has in all things cum- 
plicd with the act of uniformity ; and to 
certiſy, that the clerk has performed 
what the law requires on his inſtitution 
and induction. 
TESTIMONY, the fame with evi- 


dence. 
TESTUDO, in zoology, a genus of 


Krz tail, 
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tail, and the body covered with a firm 
ſhell. This genus conprekends all thoic 
animals known in Engliin by the names 
of tortolies and turth:s; of which there 
are a great many ſpecies, iome with four 
toes on cach foot, others with tive tous 
on the tore fect, and four on the hindcr 
ones; and others diltinouithcd by other 
pecuttaritics, particularly the compart - 
ments of their fa-ils, 1ome being divided 
into irregular ſpaces, and others beauti- 
tuily tell-;atcd. 

Es bo, in the military art of the 
ancients, was a kind ot cover or fcreen 
which -the ſoldiers, e. gr. a whole com- 
pany, made themfelves of their bucklers, 
Ly holding them up over their heals, 
and ſtanding elot to cach other, is 
expedicnt ſerved to elter them fron: 
darts, ſtones, &c. thrown upon them, 
eſpecialiythote thrown from above, when 
they went to the aſſault. 

TETANUS, in medicine, a convul- 
five motion that makes any part rigid aud 
inilexible. Sec Conzulſicn, 

TEVRADIAPASON, a- mulical 
chord, otherwiſe called a quadruple dia- 
paſon, or eighth, 

TETRADYNAMIA, in botany, a 
claſs of plants, whoſe flowers have four 
of their ſtamina of more efncacy than the 
reſt; theſe are always known by having 
the four eſſicacious ſtamina longer than 
the reſt. i ke tetiadynamia of Linnaus 
include thoſe called by "Fournefort cruci- 
tormes, and by Ray, liliquoſz, and ſili- 
culoſæ. 

TETRAEDRON, or TETRAH AN“ 
PRON, in gcometig. one of the fve re- 
gular or platonic bodies or ſolids, com- 
prehended under four equilateral and 
equal triangles. It is demonſtra:ed Ly 
mathematicians, that the ſquare of the 
ſide of a tetrae ron is to the iquare of the 
diamcter of a {phere, wherein it may be 
inſcribed, in a fſubſequialtcrat ratio: 
whence it follows, that the fide of a te- 
trazdron is to the diameter of a ſphere it 
is inc ibed in, as / 2 tothe J 2, con- 
ſcquently they are incommenſurable. 

TETRAGON, in geometry, a gene- 
ral name for any ſour-ided figure, as a 
ſquare, parallclogram, rhombus or tra- 
przium. 

TETRAGON, in aſtrology, an aſpect 
of two planets with regard to the carth, 
more utually called quartile. 

TETRAGONIAS, a name given to. a 
me tror, whote head is of a quadranoular 
figure, and its tail or train long, thick 
and uniform, 
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TETRAGONISM, in geometry, 4 

term uſcd by toine tor the quadratufe of 
a circh-. b | 

TETRACONUS, in an-tomy, a 
mulcle otherwite called q>adraius gn. 

TEVRANDRI1A, inthe Huna en ſyſ- 
tem of botany, à clats of plants, the 
fourth in order ; chm pre hende uch 
plants as have hermaphrodite flowers, 
with torr tan ina, or male parts in cach. 

TEIKAVETALOUS, in batany. an 
epithet given to flowers that con of four 
Ungle petala or leaves, placed around the 
$6tl. 

TETRAPTERA, in the hiftory of 
inſects, a name given to that order f in- 
es which have four wines, Ilie in- 
ieets of this order are very numerous, 
and have certain evident diſtinctians in 
the fruc ture off their wings, end are 
thence arranged under bre claitcs, viz, 
the colcoptera, ſcleraptera, ncuroptera, 
lipidoptera, and byrncnopt era. 

TETRAPTIOTE, in grammar, a 
name given to ſuch defe&tive nouns as 
have only four cafes ; ſuch are wiſcis, pe- 
cudir, fordis, & e. as being deprived of the 
nominative and vocative lingular. 

IETRASTICH, a fianza, epigram, 
or poem, conliiting of four verſes. 

TETRASTYLE, in the ancient ar- 
chiteQure, a building, and particularly 
a temple, with four colurns in its front. 

TEIRASYLLAEICAL, a word con- 
fiſting of four ſyllables. 

Te: TRATONON, in mnſtc, a name 
whereby the tuperfluous hith is 1forne- 
times called, as containing four tones. 

TEUCRIUM, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the corolla of which is ringent, 
and formed of a linple petal: the tube is 
cylindric and ſhort, and terminates in an 
incurvated opening: the lower lip is de- 
vided into three ſegments; the lateral 
ones are of the fivure of the upper lip, 
and ſome hat eritt; the middle one is 
much larper and roundith :; there is no 
pericarpium; the feeds are four, round- 
un, and lodged in the ba'e of the cup, 
This genus comprehends the germander, 
polium, fcordiuer, &c. IU his plant has 
the credit of being a great tudorie ard 
a'exipharmic. It is preſcribed in malig- 
nant and poftilential fevers, and in the 
plagne ittelf, as alto in obthuQtions. of 
the liver and fjleen ; it is laid to deftroy 
worms <xternally; it clcantes ulcers, and 
is appiicd by way of cataplaim to miti- 
gate pain; it is at preſent chicſty uſed in 
the ſhops as aun ingredient in the coniec- 
(io Fracatiori, 


TEU- 
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the { emons, an ancient people of Ger- 
many, inhabiting chiefly along the coaſts 
of the German ocean; thus, the 7 ento- 


Germany, which is ranked among the 
mother tongucs. The leutonie is now 
called che German or Dutch, and is dit- 
tinguihed into Upper and Lower, The 
upper has two notable dialctts, viz 1. 
the Scantian, Daniſh, or perhaps 
Gothic; to which belong the langunges 
ſpoken in Denmark, Norv ay, Swerlen, 
and Iceland. 2. he Saxon, to which 
belong the ſeveral languages of the Eng- 
lith, Scots, Friſtan, and holte on the 
north of the Eibe. To the lower, th- 
Low Dutch, lemiſh, & ſpoken throuth 
the Netherlands, &c. 

TevroNntc ORDER, a military order 
of knights, eſtabliſhed towards the clote 
of the tweltth century, and thus called 
as confiting chi-tiy of Germans or Lu- 
tons. 

This order is new little more than the 
ſhadow of what it formerly was, having 
only three or four commanderies, ftarce 
ſumcient ſor the ordinary ſubſiſtence of 
the grand matter and his knights. 

TEXT, a relative term, contradiſtin- 
gniſhed to gloſs or commentary, and ſig- 
niſying an original diſcourſe excluſive of 
any note or interpretation. This word 1s 
particularly uſed for a certain paſlage of 
ſcripture, choten by a preacher to be the 
ſutj<-&t of his ſermon. A text-hook, in 
teveral univerſities, is a claſſic author 
written very wide by the ſtudents, ro 
gve room for an interpretation dictated 
by tne maſtcr or regent to be inſerted in 
the interlin's. "The Spaniards give the 
name of text to a kind of little porm or 
ſet of verſes placed at the head of a glois, 
and making the ſubject - thereof, each 
verſe being explained one after another in 

the courſe of the glots, 

VEXTURE, Textura, properly de- 


notes the arrangement and cohel:on of | 
tcveral lender bodics or threads interwo- | 


ven or entangled among each other, as in 
the webs of ipiders, or in cloths. ſtulls, 
cc. "Vexture is alto uſed in ſp-aking of 
any union or conſtituent particles of a 
concrete body, whether by weaving, Look- 
ing, knitting, tying, chaining, indlent- 
ing, intruding, compreſiivg, attracting, 
or any other way. In which ſenſe we 
lay, a fgloſe compact texture, a lax po- 
rous texture, a regular or irregular ten- 
ture, &c,” A great de- depends on the 


| 


nic language is the ancient. language of | 


| 
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TFUTON!C, ſomething belonging to , dy; hence moſt of its particular proper- 


ics, its tpecific gravity, colour, &e. 

THALAMI Nerwverum Opticorum, in 
anatomy, two oblong prominences of the 
lateral ventricles of the brain, medullary 
without, but a little cineritious within, 
being thus called becauſe the optic nerves 
iſe out of them. 

* THALIA, in pagan mythology, 
one of the nine muſes, preſided over co- 
medy, and is repreſented cyowned with a 
garland ot ivy, with a malſk in her hand, 
and buſkins on her feet. a 

THANE, or THAIN, a name of an 
ancient divnity among the Engliſh and 
Scots, or Angio-Sazons, Skene makes 
thane to be a dignity equal to the fon of 
an carl. Camdcn will hare it, that 
thanes were only dignified by the offices 
they hore. "ihercovere two kinds or or- 
ders of thanes, the king's thanes, and 
the ordinary thanes: the firit were thoſe 
who aitcndcd the king in his courts, and 
who held lands immediately of the king. 
Ihe ordinary thanes, or the thani mi. 
nores, were the lords of the manors, who 
had particular jutiſcliction within their 
limits and over their own tenunts; theſe 
changed their names for that of barons, 
and hence their courts are called courts- 
baron to this day. : 

THANFE-LLaAxDS, lands granted by 
charters of our ancient kings to their 
thanes, with all immunities, except the 
threefold neceflity of expreitiou, repair 
of caitics, and mending bridges. 

THaPSl4, deadly carrot, in botany, 
a genus of plants, the general corolla of 
which is uniform: the lingle Cawers con. 
ſift cach of five crooked lanccolated pe- 
tals : the fruit is naked, oblong, ſur- 
rounded longitudinally with a membrane, 
and ſeparable into two parts; the ſeeds 
are two, large, ob'cng, and convex, 
pointed at each end, aud having on each 


he a plane margin, large and undi- 


— — — 


vided, which is emarginated at top and 
bottom. a 

HAVING, the reſolution of ice into 
its former fluid ſtate, by the warmth of 
the air, &e. , 

THEATRE, in antiquity, a public 
edifice for the exhibiting of :cenic re- 
tacles, or ſhews, to the people 3 compre» 
hending not only the eminence on which 
the actors appeared; and the action pat- 
{cd, but alto the whole arca of the place, 
common to the actors and fpectators. 
he Romans borrywcd the form of their 


' theatres from thoſe of the Greeks, which 


texture of te component parts of a bo- { wort gener !'y built in the apr of a ſe ; 


micizcl: » 
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micirele, encompaſſed with porticos, and | 


furniſhed with ſeats of lone, ditpoſed in 
icmi-circles, riſing gradually one above 
another. The principal parts of the an- 
cient theatres were the ſec na, proſcenium, 
orcheſtra, and area. Among the mo- 
derns, theatre more <a" # denotes 
the tage, or place whereon the drama or 
play is exhibitcd ; anſwering to the pro- 
ſecnium of the ancients. It is alſo uſed, 
in a more comprehenſire ſenſe, for the 
whole play-houſe. # 

THEATRE is alſo uſed in architecture, 
chiefly among the ltalians, for an aſſem- 
blage of ſeveral buildings, which, by a 
happy diſpoſition and elevation, repre- 
ſents an agreeable ſcene to the eye. 

Anatomical TNEATRE, in a ſchool of 
medicine and chirurgery, is a hall, with 
ſeveral rows of ſcats, diſpoſed in the cir- 
<n::aference of an amphitheatre, having a 
1able bearing on a pivot, in the middle, 
{or the diſſection of bodies. 

* THEBES, anciently a celebrated 
city of Greece, in Achaia, and capital of 
Bœotia; but now the province it flands 
in is called Livadia, and the town 'T hi- 
ba. It is feated on an eminence about 
three miles in circumference, but all its 
ancient ſplendor is gone. There are two 
moſques, and ſeveral Greek churches, 
and the number of inhabitants are about 
three thouſand, It is ſeated between two 
imall tircams, twenty-five miles north- 
welt of Athens. Long. 24. 5. E. Lat. 
35. 22. N. 

THEFT, in law, an unlawful fclo- 
nious taking away another man's moxe- 
ables and perſonal goods, againſ{tthe own- 
er's will, with intent to ſteal them. It 
is divided into theft or larceny, properly 
ſo called, and pctit theft, or petit lar- 
ceny; the former of which is of goods 
above the value of twelve pence, and is 
deemed felony; the other, which is of 
goods under that value, is not felony. 

THEFTBOTE, the receiving a man's 
goods again from a thief, or other a- 
mends, by way of compolition, and to 
prevent proſecutions, that the felon. may 
eſcape unpuniſhed ; the puniſhment of 
which is impriſonment, but not the loſs 
of life or members. 

THEME, in mattcrs of education, 
denotes the ſubject of an exerciſe, for 
young ſtudents to write or compoſe on. 

THEME, among aſtrologers, denotes 
the figure repreſenting the ſtate of the 
heavens for wh time required ; that is, 
the places of the ſtars and plancts for 

that thine, 
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THENAR, in anatomy, the abdudtor 
muſcle of the thumb: it bus its origin in 
the tranſverſe ligament that joins the 
bones of the carpus, and its termination 
in the firſt and ſecond phalanx : the two 
ictamoide bones of the thumb are uſually. 
found lodged in the tendon of this 
muſcle. The abductor muſcle of the 
great toe, likewiſe called thenar, has its 
origin from the internal ſide of the calca- 
neum, and the os naviculare; and its 
termination at the internal fide of the 
great toe, belide the internal ſeſamoide 
bone. 

THFOBROMA, in botany, a genus 
of plants; the empalement of the — 


is compoſed of three oval concave leaves, 


which are reflexed. l he flower has five 
oval petals, which ſpread open, and are 
hollowed like a ſpoon; from the top of 
each petal comes out a biſid bril!ly ligula, 
divided like two horas. It has a great 
number of ſhort ſtamina joined in five 
bodics, which are terminated by round- 
ih ſummits, and a roundiſh germen ſup- 
porting a lingle ityle the length of the 
petals, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The 
germen aſterward turns to a roundiſh 
fruit with five angles, opening in five 
cells, cach containing ſeveral ſceds. 
THEOCRACY, in matters of govern- 
ment, a ſtate governed by the immediate 
direction of God alone; ſuch was the an- 
cient government of the Jews, before the 
time of Saul. 
THEODOLITEF, a mathematical in- 
ſtrument much uſed in ſurveying, for the 
taking of angles, diſtances, &c. It is 
made — ſeveral perſons having 
their ſeveral ways of contriving it, cach 
more ſimple and portable, more accurate 
and expeditiovs than others. „ 
Mr. Siſſon's improved theodolite being 
one of the beſt of theſe inſtruments, we 
ſhall here give its deſcription. I he three 
ſtaves whereby it is ſupported ſcrew into 
bell-metal joints by braſs ferrils at top, 
which are moveable between braſs pillars 
fixed in à (trong braſs plate; in which, 
round the center, is fixed a ſocket with a 
ball moveable in it, and upon which the 
four ſcrews preſs that ſet the limb hori- 
zontal. Next above is ſuch another 
plate, through which the ſaid ſcrews paſs, 
and on which round the centre is fixed a 
fruſtum of a cone of bell- metal, whoſe 
axis, being connected with the center of - 
the ball, is always perpendicular to the 
limb, by means of a conical braſs ferril 
fitted to it, whercon is fixed the com- 


| paſs-box, and on it the limb, which is a 
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firong bel!-metal ring, whereon are 
moveable three braſs indexes, in whoſe 
plate are fixcd four braſs pillars, that 
joining at top, hold the centre-pin of the 
bell- metal double ſextant, whoſe double 
index is fixed in the center of the ſame 
plate, Within the double ſextant is fixed 
the ſpirit-level, and over it the teleſcope. 
Ihe compaſs-box is graved with two dia- 
monds for north and ſouth, and with 20 
degrees on both ſides of each, that the 
needle may be ſet to the variation, and its 
error alio known. 

The limb has two fleur-de-luces againſt 
the diamonds in the box, and is curiouſly 
divided into whole degrees, and number- 
ed to the left hand at every 10 to twice 
189%, having three indexes, with Nonins's 
diviſions on cach for the decimals of a de- 

e, that are moved by a pinion fixed be- 

ow one of them, without moving the limb, 

and in another is a ſcrew and ſpring un- 
der, to fix it to any part of the limb: it 
has alſo diviſions numbered for taking 
the quarter girt in round timber; to 
which a ſhorrer index is uſed, having 
Nonius's diviſions for the decimals of an 
inch; but an abatement muſt be made 
for the bark, if not taken off. 

The double ſextant is divided on one 
fide from under its center, when the ſpi- 
rit tube and teleſcope are level, to above 
65 degrees each way, and numbered at 
10, 20, &c, And the double index, 
through which it is moveable, ſhews on 
the ſame ſide the degree and decimal of 
any altitude, or depreſſion to that extent, 
by Nonius's diviſions z on the other ſide 
are diviſions numbered for taking the up- 
right height of timber, &c. in feet, when 
diſtant ten feet, which at 20 muſt be 
doubled, and at 3o trebled; and alto the 
quantities for reducing hypothenufal lines 
to horizontal : it is moveable by a pinion 
fixed in the donble index. 

The teleſcope is a little ſhorter than 
the diameter of the limb, that a fall may 
not hurt it; yet it will magnify as much.. 
and ſhew a diſtinct object as perfect, as 
moſt of treble its length: in its focus are 
very fine croſs wires, whole interſection 
is in the plane of the double feztant, and 
this is a whole circle, and turned in a 
lathe to a true plane, and is fixed at right 
angles to the limb; fo that whenever the 
limb is ſet horizontal, which is readily 
done by making the ſpirit tube level over 
two ſcrews, and the like over the other 
two; the double ſextant and teleſcope 
are moveable in a vertical plane, and 
then every angle taken on the limb, tho” 
the teleſcope be never ſo much cievated 


| 


| 
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or depreſſed, vil be an angle in the plane 
of the horizon ; and this is abſolutely ne- 
ceflary in plotting an horizontal plane. 
The uſe of the theodolire is abundantly 
ſhewn in that of the graphometer, or c- 
mi-circle, which is only half a theodolite ;; 
and in that of the plane table, which is 
occaſionally made to be uſed as a theodo- 
lite. Note, the index and compaſs of a 
theodolite, likewiſe ſerve for a eitcumſe- 
renter, and are uſed as ſuch. TI 
THEOGONY, that branch of the hea- 


then theology, which taughs the genealo- 


gy of their gods. 

THEOLOGIUM, in the ancient 
theatre, a kind of little flage above ther 
wiereon the ordinary actors appeared, 
being the place where the machinery of 
the gods were diſpoſed ; whence the 
name. : 
THEOLOGY, or DrvrnxrrTy, a ſci- 
ence, which inſtructs us in the know- 
ledge of God, or divine things; or 
which has God, and the things he has re- 
vealed for its object. Hence theology 
may be diſlinguithed into natural, whiciz 
comprehends the knowledge we have of 
God from his works, by the light of rea- 
fon alone ; and ſupernatural, which con- 
tains what we are taught concerning Gd 
in revelation, Theology is eln fiſlin- 

ui-hed into poſitive, moral, and ſcho- 
aftic, Poſitire knowledge is the know- 
ledge of the holy ſcriptures, and of the 
ſigniſication thereof, conformably to the 
opinious of the ' fathers and councik, 
without the aſſiſtance of any argumenta- 
tion. Some will have it, that this oughs 
to be called expolitive rather than = 
tive. Moral theology is that which 
teaches us the divine laws relating to our 
manners and actions. Schalaltic, or 
ſchiool theology, is that which proceeds 
by reaſoning ; or that derives the know- 
ledge of teveral- divine things from ccr- 
tain eſtabliſhed principles of faith. 

THEOREM, a ſpeculative propoſition 
demonſtrating the properties of any tub- 
jet, Theorems are cicher uniscrial, 
which extend to any quantity, without 
reſtrition unirerfaily; as this, that the 
rectangle of the ſum and diſſerence of any , 
two quantities, is equal to the differevce, 
of their ſquares: or particular, which 
extend only to a particular quantity; av 
this, in an equilateral right-lincd tti- 
angle, each of the angles is 60 degrees. 
Theorems are again diitiaguiſſed into ne- 
gative, local, plane, ard fold. A ne. 
gative theorem is that which expretlcs. 
the impoſlibility of any aſſertion; as that 
the ſum of two biquadrate numbetz can 
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not make a ſquare number. A local 
theorem is that which relates to a ſur— 
face; as, that the triangles of the fame 
baſe and altitude are equal. A plane 
thecem is that which cither relates to a 
rectilinear ſurface, or to one terminated 
by the circamference of a circle ; as that 
all angles inthe fame ſegment of a cir- 
cic are eqnal. And a folid theorem is that 
which confid-rs a pace terminated by a 
folid line; that is by any of the three 
conie ſeftions, e. gr. this: that if a 
right line cut two atymptotic parabhlas, 
its two parts terminated by them ſhall be 
equal, 

Rocioacal Tu go, is one whoſe 
converſe is true; as that, if a triangle 
have two <qual {id.s, it muſt have two 
equal angles; the converſe of which is 
lIikewite true, that, if it have two equal 
„ges, it muſt have two equal ſides. 
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theory. Thus it would be to little pur- 
poſe to give a novicea parcel of roſemary, 
for inſtance, and bid him, without an 
addition, dittil a water from it, whic 
hond contain the natural taſte and odonr 
of the plant : unleſs he knew before-hand 
this gen-ral truth, that plants, expoted 
to a gentle heat, like that of the ſummer's 
iun do exhale their moſt ſubtle and vola- 
tile parts, which being collected and con- 
denſed by means of proper veſſels, ap- 
pear in form of water, and are the thing 
required. 

THERAPUTICE, TurxArurtes, 
that part of medicine which acqua ints 
us with the rules that are to be obferred, 
and the medicines to be employed in the 
cure of ditcates. 

THERAPHIM, or TerRAvPHI4, cer- 
tain images, or ſuperſtitious figures men- 
tioned in ſcripture, We meet with this 


THEORE TIC, or FnrorrTICAr, | wordthirtecn or fonrteen times in ſcripture, 
' where it is commonly interpreted idols: 


ſomething relating to theory, or that 
terminates in ſpecntition, Hence thea— 
retical aſtronomy is that part of aflrono 
my, which accounts for the various 
hznomena of the ſtars and plants. 
THEORY, in-general, denotes any 
doctrine which terminates in {peculation 


| 
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but the rabhins are not contented to have 
ic ſimpiy fignify idols; but will have it 
denote a peculiar fort of idols or images 
tor the knowledg: of futurity, i. e. oru- 
les. 5 i 

THERIACA, ANmROMACHY, a com- 


alone, without conlidering the practical pound medicine made in the form of an 


uſcs and application thereof. "thus the 
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el:(tnary, the ingredients of which, zc- 


theory of chemiſtry, for inſtance, con- | cording to the college of London phyſici- 
tains all the general truths which the pur- 


ticular experiments of chemiſts have hi- 
therto demonſtrated. Theſe are, on this 
occaſion, to be taken for granted, and the 
whole body of ſuch truths makes the uni- 
verſa} theory of chemiſtry, for chemiſtry 
is no ſcience formed 4 pri; it is. no 
production of the human mind, or raiſcd 
by reaſoning, but collected 4 proſreriori 
from experiments: it took its rife from 
various opctations caſually made, and 
obſerving thoſe that had one and the 
ſame unif:rm tendency, without any ex- 
petation of what followed; and was on- 
ly reduced into an art by collecting and 
comparing the eſſects of ſuch uncertain 
experiments, and noting the tendency 
thereof: ſo far then as a number of ex- 
periments agree to eſtabliſh any unqueſti- 
onable truth, fo far they may be couſider- 
ed as conſtituting the theory of che- 
miſtry. Such a theory is neceſſary to be 
premiſed to every art; and ſomething 
equivalent to this is practiſed by every 
artiſan, in teaching his diſciple how to 
proceed orderly in the exerciſe of his art; 
and accordingly it would be impoſſible to 
reach the practicꝭ of chemiſtry to advan- 


tage, without having firſt given ſome ſuch | 
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ans, are as follows: Take of the tro» 
ch s ot ſquills hali a pound; lony pepper, 
opium rained, dried vipers, of cuch three 
ounces ; cinnamon, baifam of gilcad, or 
in us ſtcad expreticd oil of nutmes, of 
zach two ounces: agaric, the root of 
Florentine on ice, water germander, red 
roſes, ſeeds of navew, extract of Hquo- 
rice, of cach an ounce and a half; ſpike- 
nard, ſaflron, amomum, myrrh, coſtus, 
or in its place zedoary, camels hay, of 
each an ounce; the root of cinaquet»il, - 
rhubard, ginger, Indian leaf, or in its 
room mace, leaves of dittany of Crete, 
of hore-hound, and of calamint, French 
lavender, black pepper, ſceds of Mace- 
donian parlizy, olibanum, Chio turpen- 
tine, root of wild valerian, of cach fix 
hams; gentian root, Celtic nard, ſpig- 
nl, leaves of poley mountain, of St. 
John's wort, of ground pine, tops of 
creeping germander, with the ſeed, the 
fruit of the baltam tree, or in its ſtead 
cubebs, aniſced, the lefſer cardamom 


feeds hnſked, feeds of biſhop's weed, of 
hart wort, of treacl: muſtard, or mithri- 
date muſtard, juice of the rape of oiltu⸗ 
accacia, or in its ſtead Japan earth, um 
arabic, ſtorax ſtrained, ſagapenum ſtrain- 
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ed,-Lemnian earth, or in its lead bole 
armhenic or French bole, green vitriol cal- 
Cined; of each half an ounce; root of 
creeping birthwort, or in its ſtead of the 
long bizth-wort, tops of the leſſer — 
ſeeds of the carrot of Crete, opopanax, gal- 
banum ſtrained, Ruſlia caſtor, Jew's pitch, 
or in its ſtead, white amber prepared, root 
of the ſweet flag, of each two drams; of 
c.1riked honey, thrice the weight of all 
the reſt. "The ingredients are to be mixed 
in the ſame manner as in the mithridate. 

The college of Edinburgh have given the 
following reformation of this compoſition, 
under the title of 7 heriaca Edinenſis. 

Take of Virginian ſnake root, fix oun- 
ces; wild valerian root, contrayerva root, 
each four ounces ; aromatic powder three 
ounces; reſin of guaicum, Ruſſia caſtor, 
myrrh, cach two ounces; Englith faffron, 
opium, each one ounce ; clarified honey, 
thrice the weight of the powders; canary 
wine, as much as is ſuſlicient to diſſolve the 
opium. his compolition conſiſts of very 
powerful ingredients, and is doubtleſs ca- 
pable of antwering every thing that can be 
5 expected from the more volu- 
minous theriaca of Andromachus, 

The theriaca Andromichi is a reform of 
mithridate, made by Andromachus, phy- 
ſician to Nero; for the virtues wherof, PM 
the article Mitbridate. | 

THERME, artificial hot baths much 
uſed by the Romans. 

THERMOMETER, an inſtrument 
for meaſuring the increaſe and decreaſe of 
the heat and cold of the air, by means of 
the elaſtic and expanſive power of bodies 
of the fluid ſort. 

THE RMOSCOPE, an inſtrument 
ſhe u ing the changes happening in the air 
with reſpect to heat and cold. Ihe word 
thermoſcope is generally uſed indiffcrent- 
ly with that of thermometer, though 
there is ſome difference in the literal im- 
port of the two; the firſt ſignifying an in- 
{trument that ſhews, or exhibits, the chan» 
ges of heat, &c. to the eye, and the latter 
an inſtrument that meatures thoſe chan- 
ges; on which foundation the thermome- 
ter ſhould be a more accurate thermoſcope, 
&c, This difference the excellent Wol- 
fus taking hold of, deſcribes all the ther- 
mometers in uſe as therraoſcopes; ſhew- 
ing that none of thera properly meaſures 
the heat, &c. none of them do more 
than indicate the ſame. Tho' their dif- 
terent heights, yeſterday and to-day, 
ſhew a difference of heat, yet, ſince they 
do not diſcover the ratio of yeſterday's 
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heat to to-day's, they are not ſtrialy 
thermometers, 

THESEA, in antiquity, feaſts celebra- 
ted by the Athenians, in honour of 

8. 

THESIS, a general propoſition which 
a perſon advances and offers to maintain, 
In colleges it is frequent to have placards, 
containing a number of them, in theology, 
in medicine, in philoſophy, in law, &c. 

* THETIS, in pagan mythology, the 
wife of Oceanus, and the mother of 
Nerius and Doris. They were married 
to each other, and from this marriage 
ſprung the nymphs of the earth and ſea, 
Among the — there was one, 
named Thetis the Younger, excclling all 
the reſt in beauty, and for whom Jupiter 
conceived ſuch a paſſion, that he reſolved 
to eſpouſe her: but being informed by the 
Deſtinies that ſhe would bring forth a ſon 
who wonld riſe above his father, he mar- 
ried her to Pcleus. Lo their nuptials all 
the gods and goddeſies-were invited, ex- 
cept Diſcord, who, to be reven ged for this 
contempt, threw a golden apple into the 
aſſembly, on which was engtaven, T his 
for the faireſt.” Juno, Pallas, and Ve- 
nus, diſputed for this apple; but Paris, 
who was choſen to decide the difference, 
adjudged it to Venus, From the marriage 
of Thetis and Pcleuz ſprung Achilles. 

THIGH, in anatomy, that part of the 
body of men, quadrupeds, and birds, 
between the leg and the trunk. The ſe- 
veral parts of the thigh have different 
names : the fore and upper part is joined 
to the groin, or inguen ; the ſide makes 


the haunch, or hip, coxa, coxendix; the 


upper hind part, the buttock, clunis 2 
the lower and hind part of the ham, po- 
ples, of 42 and lic, becauſe it bends 
backwards; and the fore · part of the Knee, 
genus of the Greeks yow, whieh ſignifies 
the ſame. The bone of the thigh is the 
largeſt and ſtrongeſt of the whole human 
body, as being to bear the whole burthen 
thereof; whence its name femur, of fero, 
to bear. 
THIMBLE, an inſtrument made of 
braſs, ſilver, iron, &c. put on the finger 
to thruſt a needle through any cloth, ſilk, 
&c. uſed by all ſeamſtreſſes, taylors, &e. 
The art of thimble-making was brought 
from Holland, by Mr. John Loſting, a 
Dutchman, in 1695, who ſet up a work + 
ſhop at Iſlington, and prafliſed it with 
ſucceſs. Thimbles are made of thruff, or 
old hammered braſs, the beſt being too 


2408 and the ordinary too brittle. This 
S1 they 


H 


they melt and caſt in a fort of ſand, with 


which and red okre arc mae mould 1 


cares, and in them they uſually caſt ſix 
groſs at a caſt, and about fix or feven of 
theſe calts in a day. Ihey are caſt in 
double rows, and, when cold, taken out 
and cut off with greaſy ſhears. hen 
boys take out the cores from the inlide 
with a pointed picce of iron, which cores 
were made by them, every coce having a 
nail with a broad head in it, which head 
kecps it from the mould, and makes the 
hollow to caſt it in. This done, they are 
put into a barrel as they do ſhot, and 
turned round with a horſe, till they rub 
the ſand one from another. Thus far the 
foundery, in which are employed ſix 
perſons : firſt, the foupder and two men 
make the monlds ready. Secondly,. two 
boys make cores, for each thimble one. 
Thirdly, one that blows the bellows. 
From hence wy are carricd to the mill 
to he turned. Firſt, the infide, which 
works with an inſtrument to the bottom, 
while its hold laſts, and flies back, when 
let looſe. Secondly, the outſide, which 
with a coarſer engine called a rough turn- 
ing, is made pretty ſmooth at one ſtroke ; 
and afterwards with a finer engine both 
the fide and bottom are at one ſtroke made 
xery ſmooth. Then ſome ſau - duſt or 
filings of horn combs are put half way in- 
to cach thimble, and upon it an iron 

unch, and then, with one blow againſt 
a ſtudded ſteed, the hollow of the bottom 
js made. After this, with an engine, the 
ſides have the hollow made, and in this 
engine is their chief ſecret, and they can 
work off with it thirty or forty groſs in a 
day. This done, they are again poliſhed 
on the inlide. Then the rim, whether a 
Ungle or double one, are turned at one 
ſtroke, and all theſe turnings are perform- 
cd with five men and three boys. After 
this, they are again turned in the barrel 
with ſaw- duſt or bran, to ſcour them very 
| bright, and fo they are complete thimbles. 
Thus finiſhed, they are ſorted, and put 
ſix tog-ther one in another; and ſix of 
theſe half dozens are wrapped up in a bluc 
paper; and four of theſe papers. making 
a groſs, are wrapped up in another paper, 


and ticd with a packthread, which makes 


them almoſt a ſquare, and are fold by the 
firſt maker at four or five ſhillings the 
"gro's., | 

_ *FHINKING, a general name for any 
at or open action of the mind. When 
the mind turns to view inwards upon it- 


ſeelf, the firſt idea that offers, ſays Mr. 


es Locke, is thinking, whetcia it obleryes a 


TH 1! 
— variety of modifications, and thereof 
rames to itfelf diſtin ideas. Thus, the 
perception aancxed to an impreſſion on 
the body made by an external object, is 
call. d. ſentation. When an idea recurs, 
without the preſence of the objcct, it is 
called remembrance. When ſought alter 
by the mind, and brought again to view, 
it is called recollection. When held long 
there under attentive conſideration, it is 
contemplation. When ideas float in the 
mind with regard or reflection, it is called 
a reverie ; when they are taken expreſs 
notice of, and as it were regiſtercd in the 
memory, it is called attention ; and when 
the mind fixes its view on any cne idea, 
and conliders it on all ſides, it is ſtud 
and intention, Theſe are the moſt obvi- 
ous modes of thinking; but there are ſe- 
veral others yet, and, doubtleſs, the mind 
is capable of infinite others, which we 
have no notion at all of. The Carteſians 
hold that it is impoſible to conceive a 
mind which does not think, thought alone 
being the eſſence of the mind; and that 
there is no time when the ſoul does not 
think: but this doQtine is overturned by 
Mr. Locke, who ſhews, that in ſleep, 
without dreaming, there is an intire re- 
ceſſion of all the modes of thinking. 

The ichool philoſophers uſually divide 
thinking, with regard to the obje it is 
employed about, into underſtanding and 
willing, which are therefore ſaid to be two 
powers or faculties of the human mind. 
Intellectual thinking is futther ſubdivided 
into divers kinds. Thus, when the mind 
merely apprehends or takes notice of a 
thing, it is called perception, When it 
alfir ms or denicsa thing, judgment: when 
it gathers or infers a thing from others 
given, reaſoning; and when it diſpoſes 
its own thoughts or ideas in order, method. 
Willing or volatile knowledge admits of 
infinite different modifications or determi- 
nations. Some authors extend the idca 
of thinking further; and conſider it as 
exiiting in God, angels, men, and brutes; 
and divide it into = angclical, hu- 
man, and animal or ſenſitive. The two 
fixlt we know little or nothing of; the 
third is what we have already been treat- 
ing of; and, as to animal or ſenſitive 
thought, it is defined to be an action of 
the ſoul attending to an external object, 
eſſected by means of the animal ſpirits 
wy agitated in the brain to excite an 
idea. 
THIRD, in muſic, a concord reſylting 
from a mixture of two ſounds, containing 
an interval of two degrees. 


TAI. 


.T-H1 

Tur Point, or Trexce Por x, 
zu architecture, the point of ſeclion in the 
vertex of an equilateral triangle. Arches 
or vaults of the thicd point, called by th. 
Italions di te- acute, are thoſe confiftin- 
of two arches of a circle meeting in ay 
angle a-top. | 

1 HIRS TC, a painful fenfation, occaſion - 
ed by a preternatural vellication of th 
nerves of the throat or faucus, and pro 
ducing a deſire of drinking. 

Rohault zcrounts for thirſt thus; th. 
ſtomach liquor, which ordinarily reſolve: 
into a thick vapour, and aſcends from th. 
ſtomach up into the throat to moiſten it, 
being too much warmed and agitated, ci 
.ther from a want of ſome other liquor tc 
temper and dilute it, or ſrom any otl-er 
3 becoming converted into too thin, 
ſubtile, and penetrating vapour, is fo far 
from moiſtening and cooling the throat, 
that on the contrary it dries and heats it, 
and hence that motion in the nerves, the 
ſcuſation of which we call thirſt : «thirſt 
ſomctimes alſo ariſes from a mere dryncts 
of the part; and ſometimes from ſharp 
falts more immediately vellicating the 
fibres of the throat. 

There are various kinds of liquor which 

quench thirſt, ſome by te mpering the flo- 
mach liquor; others by diluting and even 
diſſolving the ſalt ; and others by moiiten- 
ing and tupplying the fibres, Acids arc 
peculiarly fitted for that end 

Thieſt is ſometimes cluded by rolling a 
leaden bullet or pebble. in the mouth, 
which occaſions an extraordinary iſſue of 
ſaliva'to moiſten the throat, &c. 

THIS IT LE, Carduzs, in botany. See 
Carduus. 

(usr Fly, in natural hiſtory, a 
ſmall fly produced from a fly-worm, 
hatching in the protuberances of the car- 
duus hæmorrhoidalis. 

Order «of the THIST1.x, or of St An- 
DREW, a military order of knighithood 
in Scotland, the riſe and inſtitution of 
which is varivuſly related by different au 
thors : Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, reports, 
that the night before the battle between 
Athelſtan king of Nortlumverland, and 
fungus king of the Pitts, a bright croſs, 
in form of that whereon St. Andrew, the 
tatelar faint of Scotland, ſuſſcred martyr- 
dom, appeared to Hangus, who having 
gained the victory, ever aiter bore the fi- 
gare of the crots on his banners. Others 
aſſert, that Achaius king of Scotland, ficſt 
inttituted this order, after having mad: 
the famous league offeglive and defenſive 


THI, 
with 2 king of France. Pu 
though the thiltle had been acknowledged 


is the ſymbol of the Kingdom of Scotland 
tom the reign of Achaius, yet ſome refer 
the beginning of this order to the rcign of 
Charles VII. of France. Others place 
che foundation of it as low as the year 
1500. Ihe chief and principal enſign is 
a gold collar compoſed of thiſtl.s and 
(prings of rue interlinked with amulcts of 
cold, having pendent thercunto the image 
of St. Andrew with his crofs, and the 
motto N mo Me Imrune Laccſſt; “ No- 
body ſhall provoke me unpuniſhed.“ 

he ordinary or common enſign worn 
by the knights, is a ſtar of four ſilver 
puints, aud over them a gregn circl: hor+ 
dercd and lettered with gold, containing 
the ſail motto, and in the center is a thiſtle 
proper; all which is embroidered on their 
icft breaft, and worn with the collar, with 
a green ribband over the left thou!der, 
andi brought under the right arm; pen- 
ent thereto is the image of St. Andrew, 
with his crots, in a purple rohe, with an 
val of gold cnamelled vert, with the ſog- * 
mer motto: but ſome'im:s they wear, 
enriched in the ſame manner, a thittle 
crowned, 

About the time of the Reformation, 
this order was dropped, till James II. of 
England reſumed it, by creating eight 
knights: however, the revolution unſet- 
tled it again, and it laid neglected till 
queen Anne, in 1703, reſtored it to the 
primitive deſign, of twelve knights of St. 
Andrew, King Georee J. in the firſt of 
his reign, confirmed the (tatutes ſigned by 
queen Anne, with the addition of feveral 
«more, among which was that of adding 
rays of glory to furronnd the figure of St. 
Andrew, which hangs at the collar: and 
though from the Reformation to George 
. both elections and in{tallments had been 
diſpenſed with, his majeſty ordered that 
chapters of election ſhould, for the future. 
Le held in the royal pre cnce; to which 
en he ordered the great wardrobe to pro- 
vide the knights brethren, and officers, 
with ſuch mantles as the ſtatutes of the 
{aid order appointed. 

THLASP1 arverſe, waccaria incan folis 
majus, Mithridate muſtard, with hoary 
ſharp- pointed leares ſhap*d like an arrou- 
head; and only one tccd in cach cell. it 
is biennial, and grows in fields and open 
clayey grounds, 1 

FHLIPSIS, a compreſſion of the ſle- 


mach from food, which i oftentive” only 


by its quantity; and not endued wih any 
remaitkable 
82 


THO 


re 1arkable quality; or from a conflux of 
uuanours, void of acrimony into the part. 
* THOMAS (St.) the Apoſtle, ſur- 
named Didymus Not being with the 
diſciples when Chriſt appeared to them 
after his reſurreQion, he would not believe 
that hc was rally rifen from the dead; 
but ciglu days ale Chriſt making him 
feel th: place where the wounds had becn 
made in his {id: and his hands, he was 
thoroughly convinced of that important 
truth. St. Thomas preached the Goſpel 
to the Ethiopians, Parthians, Medes, &c. 
ST. THomas's Day, a ſeltival of the 
Chriſtian church, obſerved on December 
21, in commemoration of St. Thomas the 
apoſlle. ee | 
THOMSON, (Jawmes) a celebrated 
poet, was the ſon of a miniſter in Scotland, 
and was born at Ednam, in the ſhire of 
Roxburgh, the 11th of September, 17co 
He ſtudicd at the univerſity of Edinburgh, 
where Mr. Hamilton, who filled the 
divinity chair, preſcribed to him for the 
ſubject of an exerciſe, a Pſalm, in which 
are celebrated the power and majeſty of 
God. Of this Pſalm he gave a paraphraſe 
and il: uſtration, as the nature of the exer- 
ciſe required ; but in a ſtyle ſo bighly 
poetical, that it ſurpriſed the whole au- 
dience, Having ſoon after received ſome 
encouragment from a lady of quality, a 
friend of his mother. then in London, he 
ſet ont on his journey thither, Theugh 
this encouragement ended in nothing be- 
neficial, his merit did not lic long con- 
cealcd. The kind reception he met with 
here emboldened him, in 1726, to riſk 
the publication of his Winter, and from 
that time his acquaintance was courted by 
all men of taſte. Dr. Rundle, afterwards 
biſhop of Derry, received him into his 
intimate confidence, and introduced him 
to his great friend the lord chancellor 
Talbot. In return Mr. Thomſon's chief 
care was to finiſh the plan which their 
wiſhes had laid out for him, and the ex- 
tions , which the winter had raiſed, 
were fully ſatisfied by the ſucceſſive pub- 
lication of the three other ſeaſons. Be- 
ſides theſe, he publiſhed about the ſame 
time his Poem to the Memory of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, then lately deceaſed, his 
Britannia, a poem, and his tragedy of 
Sophoniſba, which was acted with ap- 
plauſe in 1729. His poetical purſuits 
were now to ba interrupted by his atten- 
dance on the honourable Mr. Charles 
Talbot, the fon of the lord- chancellor, 
in his travels; with him he viſited moſt 


ef che courts of Europe, and what judi- 


| 


THO 
cious obſervations he made on this occaſian 
appears from his excellent Poem on Li- 
berty, which he began ſoon aſter his 
return to England. But while he was 
writing the brit part of this poem, he te- 
ceived a {evere ſhock by the death of his 
nol;l- friend and fellow-traveller, which 
was ſoon followed by another ſeverer ſtill, 
the death of lord Talbot himſelf, whom 
Mr. Thomfon laments in the moſt pathetic 
manner, in- the poem dedicated to his 
memory. His lordſhip had a little before 
made him ſecratary of the bricſs; but 
this place falling with his patron, he ſound 
| himiclf reduced to a ſtate of precarious 
dependence, in which he paſſed the great- 
eſt part of the remainder of his life. It 
will not here be improper to mention an 
incident, worthy of notice. Mr, Thom- 
ſon having the misfortune to be arreſt. d 
by one of his creditors, the report of his 
diſtreſs reached the ears of Mr. Quin, the 
celebrated comedian, who being told that 
he was in the hands of a bailiff, at a 
ſpunging- houic, in Holborn, went thither, 
and being admitted into the room, was, 
after ſome civilitics on both ſides, invited 
by Mr. homſon to fit down. Quin 
then told him, that he was come to ſup 
with him, and had already ordered ſup- 
per to be proyided, which he hoped he 
would excuſe. Mr. Thomſon made the 
proper reply, and the diſcourſe turned on 
lubjects of literature. When ſupper was 
over, and the glaſs had gone briſkly round, 
Quin obſerved that it was time to enter 
upon buſineſs. On which Mr. homſon, 
imagininy be was come about ſome affairs 
relating to the drama, declared that he 


! was ready to ſerve him to the utmoſt of 


his capacity, in any thing he ſhould com- 
mand. Sir,“ ſaid Quin, you miſ- 
take my meaning; I am in your debt, I 
owe you a hundred pounds; and 1 am. 
come to pay you.” Thomſon replied, 
that as he was a gentleman whom he had 
never offended, he wondered he ſhould 
come to inſult him under his misfortunes. 
Quin, in return, expreſſed his deteſlation 
of ſuch ungenerous behaviour, adding, 
* I fay, I owe you a hundred pounds ; 
and there it is,“ laying a bank note of that 
value before him. Thomſon, filled with 
aſtoniſhment, begged he would explain 
himſelf. ** Why, replied Quin, I'II tell 
you. Soon after I had read your Seaſons, 
I took it in my head, that, as I had ſome- 
thing to leave behind me when I died, 1 
would make my will; and among the reſt 
of my legatees, I ſet down the author of 


the Seaſons a hundred pounds; but — 
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day hearing that yon was iv this houſe, I 
- thouyht I might as well have the plcajur? 
of being my own ex cutor. Mr, Thom- 
ſon exprelſed his grateful acknowledg- 
ments. Ihe ſum being much more than 
the debt for which he was confn-4, he 
was immediately difcharged, and a very 
(trif\ friendihip ſubſiſted from that time 
between him and his generous beneſaGor, 

The profits Mr. 1 homſon reccived from 
his works were not inconſiderable : his 
tragedy of Agamemnon, acted in 1738, 
yielded a good fum. But his chicf depen- 

ance was now on the protection and 
bounty of Frederic, : rince of Wales, who, 
upon the recommendation of lord Lyttle- 
ton, ſettled on him a bandſome allow- 
ance 3 but the miſunderſtanding which 
fubfilted between his royal highneſs and 
the court, prevented his obtaining a li- 
cence for his admirable tragedy of Edward 
and Eleanora. His next dramatic perform- 
ance was the maſk of Alfred, written 
ivintly with Mr. Mallet. In 1745, his 
-Tancred and Sigiſmunda was performed 
with applauſe; and in the mean time, 
he had been finiſhing his Caſtle of Indo- 
lence, an allegorical poem, in two cantos, 
which was the laſt picce Mr. 'Thomfon 
publiſhed, Soon after, the generous 
friendſhip of lord Lyttlcton procured for 
him the place of ſurveyor-general of the 
Leeward iflands, which he enjoyed the 
two laſt years of his life. Mr. Thomſon 
had improved his taſte upon the fineſt 
originals, ancient and modern. The au- 
tumn was his favourite ſeaſon for poetical 
compoſition, and the deep ſilence of the 
night he commonly choſe for his ſtudies. 

As for the diſtinguiſhing qualities of 
his mind and heart, they beſt appear in 
his writings. There his devotion to the 
Supreme Being, his love of mankind, his 
eeuntry, and friends, ſhine out in every 
page; his tenderneſs of heart was ſo un- 
bounded, that it took in even the brute 
creation, It is not known, that through 
his whole life, he ever gave any perſon a 
moment's pain, cither by his writings or 
otherwiſe. Theſe ombitle virtues did not 
fail of their due reward; the applauſe of 
the public attended all his productions: 
his friends loved him with an enthuſiaſtic 
ardour, and ſincerely lamented his untime- 
ly death, which happened the 27th of 
Auguſt, 1748, and his remains were de- 
poſited in Richmond church. His exe- 
cutors were the lord Lyttleton and Mr, 
Mitchel, by whoſe intereſt Coriolanus, 
which he had juſt finiſhed, was brought 


* 
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upon the ſage to the beſt advantage. In 
1762, were publiſhed two editions of his 
works, one in two volumes quarto, and 
the other in four volumes“ duodecimo. 
With the profits ariſing from the former, 
which wa* printed by ſubſcription, is 
erefted a monument to his memory, in 
Weſtminſter abbey. Under it arc theſe 


lines : 


Tutor'd by thee, ſweet Poetry exalts 
Her voice thro” ages, and informs the pa 
With muſic, image, ſentiment, andthought 
Never to die | 
Obiit Etatis 48, A. D. 1948. 
This monument was erected in 
MDCCLXII. 


THORACIC, a name given to two 
branches of the axillary artery, on ac- 
count of their conveying the blood into 
ſome parts of the thorax. The thoracic 
arteries are diſtinguithed into upper and 
lower. I here are likewiſe thoracic veins, 
upper and under, deſtined for the con- 


veyance of the blood from the thorax to 


the axillary vein. 

TtTHORACTC Der, or CHYLIFE- 
rROUS DUCT, a very lender canal, re- 
ceiving the chyle from the chyliferous 
velicls, and the lymph from the lympha· 
tics, and carrying them to the thorax, 
and uſually through it to the ſubclavian 
vein. The uic of the thoratie duct is to 
carry the chyle to the blood, through the 
thorax, as it receives it from the recep- 
tacle, and with it the lymph from the 
lymphaties. 

TOR AX, in anatomy, that part of 
the human body which forms the capa- 
city of the breaſt, and wherein are in- 
cluded the heart and lu-gs. All that lies 
between the baſis of the neck and the 
diaphragm, or midriff, that is, down to 
the laſt ribs, is called the thorax or cheſt. 
The ſore-part of the thorax is called the 
breaſt ; in it are the claviculz or channef- 
bones, and the ſternum or brea(t-bone, 
which is in the middle: it begins at 
claviculz, and terminates in the 
xiphoides or ſword-like cartilage. . 
the ſternum lies the mediaſtinum, and 
the heart in its pericardium. The mam- 
ma or breaſts are two round tumours, 
which appear upon the fore-part of the 
cheſt, under which are ſituated part of 
the ribs, the pleura, and the lungs : 
there ſtands npon their center a little pro- 
tuberance called papilla or nipple, which 
is encompalled by a reddiſh circle called 
arcola, The hollow in the middle of the 
breaſt, 


— — 
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breaſt, below the breaſts, is called ſero- 
biculus cordis. The hinder part of the 
thorax is called the back, compoſed ol 
twelve vertebræ or joints, and tuo fea” 
pulz or ſhoulder-blades, which are the 
two upper parts of the back on the (ides 
of the vertebræ The latcrat parts of the 
thorax. are called periſterna. The uſcs of | 
he parts of the thorax in general, arc 
their {-rving to reſpiration and the cir- 
culation of the blood, in both ſexes; 
and in women, to the producing mik, 
THORNBACK, in ichthyology, the 
prickly raiu, with tuberculeſe teeth, and 
2 travverſe cartilage in the belly. The 
head and body are very flat and de- 
preſſed ; the figure of the body, exclulive 
of the tail, is nearly ſquare ; the tail is 
Tong and lender, but a little depretied or 
fatted ; the belly is altogether plane, but 
riſes a little in the middle inta a con- 


vexity; the eyes ſtand on the upp: rmoſt 
part of the body, at a conſiderable diſ- 


tance from the roftrum, and are a little 
pProtu!;crant, and covered with à ſimple 
and naked (kin; behind each eye there is 
a ſingle ohlong foramen, that runs tranſ- 
verſly, and its anterior ſide is itiated, 
and ſerves as a valve to cloſe up almoſt 
the whole apertme; the mouth is ſituated 
on the under fide of the body, and lies in 


a tranſverſe direction, is very large, and | 


Nands at the ſame diſtance from the ex- 


tremity of the roſtrum as the eyes do. 
”" THOUG!!T, or SexTiMENT, a 
general name for all the ideas conſequent 


on the operations of the mind, and even 


for the operations themſclves. * See Idea 


and 7 hintire, 


* "T!TOUGHTS, in a boat. a name 


iven by ſeamen to the benches on which 


the men fit doun to row. 
_ TRAERASHING, or THREHING, in 


agricultute, the art of beating the corn 


out of the cars. There are tuo wiys of 
" ſeparating corn from the car; t. e firſt 
by beating it with a flail, which is pro- 
' perly what is called thraſhing. The 
_ "other method, ftill pratifed in ſeveral 
© countries, is to make mules, or horſes, 
l trample on it, backwards and forwards ; 
this is properly what the ancients called 


ttitura and trituratio. Ihe Hebrews 


uled oxen therein, and ſometimes yoked 
_ Four together for this purpoſe. Another 
_ © way among the ahcients was with a kind 
= of edge, made of bonrds joined toge- 
ther, and loaden with ſtones or iron, 


upon which a man was mounted, and 
the whole drawn over the corn by horles : 
this in{trument was called traha, or t11- 


\ 


bula, It is a rule among huſbandmen, 
that the ſcaſon for thraſhing, is as ſoon 
as the corn has ſweated in the heap, or 
mow. | 1 

THRAVE, or TiirEAve, of corn, 
twenty - four ſheaves, or four lhacks of fix 
ſheaves to the ſhock; though, in ſame 
countries, they only reckon twelve ſhocks 
to the thraye * an 
- THR 4USTOMITCHES, in natural 
hiftory, the name of a genus of com- 
pound earths, the bodics of which are 
loams compoſed of fand and a leis viſcid 
clay, and are therefore of a friable or 
crumbly texture. 3 Jy 

The carths of this genus are 
uſed to make bricks. K | oy | 7 

THREAD, in botany, is underſtood 
of thoſe threads uſually found in the 
middle of flowers; as in the lily, tulip, 
roſe, &c.— There are two kinds; thoſa 
which ſupport . apices are particularly 
called ſtamina, and thoſe which have 
none, ſimply threads. 

The thread of the Laplanders is very 
fine, white, and ſtrong, but it is of a 
very ditfcrent nature trom ours; they 
know nothing of flax or hemp, nor of 
any other plant whoſe ſtalks might ſup- 
ply the place of theſe in making thread, 
but theirs is made of the ſinews of the 
rein- deer. They kill of theſe animals a 
very great number, continually, partly 
for food, partly for the ſkins, whic 
they uſe in cloathing themſelves, cover- 
ing their huts, and on many other occa- 
ſions; the ſineus of all that they kill are 
carefully preſerved, and delivered ta the 
women, whoſe province it is to PIEPAre 
this - neceſſary matter. They beat the 
finews very well, and after having 


\ ſteeped them a long time in water, they 


pin them out. 5 a 
The thread they thus make is of any 
degree of ſineneſs they pleaſe ; but it ne- 
ver is any longer than the ſinew from 
which it is made. They uſe this in ſew- 
ing their cloaths, ſhoes, gloves, &c. and 
the trappings of their rein-dcer, The 
threads of the ſame ſinew are laid up to- 
gether, and are all of a length; aud as 


the different finews afford them of yery 


different lengihs, they accordingly pic 
out ſuch as the preſent uſe requires, both 
in regard to length and fincneſs,. This 
fort of thread is made with much more 
labour than ours; but it is greatly ſupe- 
rior to it on many cccations, where 
ſtrength is rather required than beauty. 
Theie people have, beſides this, a way 


| of making a tort of yarn of theep's wool, 
DENY which 
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which they weave into garters, and a 
fort of ribbons, uſed by way of orna- 
ment; but they place no value on it, be- 
eduſe of its want of ſtrength. x 
FARICHECHUS, the ſea- cow, in 
zoology; a genus of ſea animals; it has 
tecth in both jaws ; there is no fin upan 
the back, and the ſkin is very tough, 
firm, and hairy. 

TtRIPS, in the hiſtory of inſects, a 
genus of the order of ſeleropſtera, having 
the roſtrum obſcure, the body of a linear 
figure, and the wings four in number, 
being incumbent on the back, and ſtraight, 
It is an exremely ſmall- inſet, not equal 
to a flea in ſize. 

THROAT, the anterior part of an 
animal betwecn the head and the ſhould- 
ers, wherein is the gullet. Phyſicians 
include, under the word throat, all the 
hollow or cavity which may be ſeen when 
the mouth is wide open. It is ſometimes 
alſo called iſthmus, by reaſon it is nar- 
row, and bears ſome reſemblance to 

thoſe ſtreights called by the g-<ographers 
ilthmi. 

THRONE, a royal ſeat. or chair of 
ſtate, enriched with ornaments of archi- 
tecture and ſculpture, made of ſome pre- 
cious matter, raiſed on one br more ſteps, 
and covered with a kind of canopy. 

Such are the thrones in the rooms of au- 
dience of kings, and other fovercigns. 

_ THROWSTER, one who prepares 
raw ſilk for the weaver, by cleanling and 


twiſting it. 


* 


— 


THRUPTOMICTHES, in natural 
hiſtory, a genus of earths, conſiſting of 
moulds of a lax, friable texture, 

" THRUSH, in ornithology, two ſpe- 
cies of turdus, the one called the com- 
mon thruſh, and the other the miſſel 
thruſh. The common thruſh is the tur- 
dus with a white line over the eyes. 
This is ſmaller than the fieldfare; the 
head is ſmall and flatted; the eyes are 
bright, their iris hazel; the cars patu- 
lous; the beak about half an inch long, 
brown and pointed; the head and back 
'of an olive brown, ſpotted with a dark 


colour: the breaſt is yellow, the belly 


whitiſh, and the legs brown. The other 


ſpecies of turdus; called the miſſet-thruſh, 


zs of a greyiſh yellow colour with a ſpot- 
ted breaſt being the largelt of the turdus 


_. THUMB, in anatomy, one of the 


Parts or extremities. of the hand. See 


Hand. a 


* : 


af 


( 


The thumb, conſidered ſparately, 


bas bones thicker than thote of the 


* 
1 
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fingers; the firſt of theſe agree in all re- 
ſpects with thoſe of the metacarpus, in 
figure, ſituation, and articulation ; but 
in its motion it is widely different. , The 
articulation of the firſt with the ſecond, 
and of the ſecond with the third, are like 
the articulations and wotions of the ſe- 
2 and third phalanges of the ether 
gets. 

THUNDER, a noiſe in the, regions of 
the air, excited by a ſudden kindling of 
ſulphureaus exhalations. 

Thoſe philoſophers who maintain, 
that vapours are buoyes up in the air by 
particles of fire adhering to them, ac- 
count for the phznomena of thunder 
and lightning in the following manner: 
they ſuppoſe that from the particles of 
ſulphur, aitre, and other combuſtible 
matter, which are cxhaled from the 
earth, and carried into the higher regions 
of the atmoſphete, together with the aſ- 
cending vapours, is formed an inflan- 
mable ſubſtance, which, when a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of . fiery particles is * 
rated ſrom the vapours, by the colliſion 
of two clouds, or otherwiſe, takes fire, 
and ſhoots out into à train of light, 
greater or leſs, according to the ſtrength 
and quantity of the materials, I his 
opinion is certainly falſe ; for it is im- 
poſſible the vapours ſhould be attended 
wich ſuch fiery particles as is here ſup- 
poſed : ncither have we occaſion to fly to 
ſuch an hypotheſis ; for as yapours, ex- 
haled from the ſurface of the watcr, are 
carried up into the atmoſphere, in like 
manner the effluvia of folid bodies are 
continually aſcending thithierx. Now we 
find by experiment, that there are ſe- 
veral inflammable bodies, which, being 
mix:d together in due proportion, wi 
kindle into flame by fermentation alone, 
without the help of any fiery particles. 

Thus, M. Lemery having covered up, 
in the carth, about fifty pounds of a 
mixture, compoſed of equal parts of ſul- 
phur and filings- of iron, rempercd with 
water; after eight or nine hours time, 
the earth, where it was laid, vomited up 
flames. Thus alſo, mix a ſmall quantity 
of gun - powder with oil of cloves, pout 
gently upon this mixture two or three 
times as much ſpirit of nitre, and you 
will obſerve a bright inflammation ſud- 
dealy ariſing from it. A mixture of the 
two fluids alone will take fire, the pow- 
der is added only to augment the inflam- 
mation. When, therefore, there hap- 
pens to be a mixture of the effluvia of 
tuch bodics floating in the au, they fer- 

ment, 
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ment, kindle, and, flaſhing like gun- 
powder, occaſion thoſe 4 and 
ſtreams of fire, which we call thunder 
and lightning. 

As to the particular ſpecies of the ef- 
fluxia, which compoſe this mixture, that 
cannot be cxattly determined : they are 
thought to be chigfly ſulphurcous and ni- 
trous; ſulphurcous, becaute of- the ſul- 
n ſmell which lightning generally 

ves behind, and of that . heat in 
the air, which is commonly the fore- 
runner of it; nitrous, becauſe we do not 
know of any body liable to ſo ſudden and 
violent an exploſion as nitre is. 

Dr. Liſter is of opinion, that the mat- 
ter both of thunder aud lightning, and 
alſo of carthquakes, is the effluvia of the 
pyrites ; as he docs, that the matter of 
vulcanos is the pyrites itſelf. This is a 
mineral that emits copious exhalations, 
and is exceeding apt to take fire upon 
the admiſſion of moiſture. See the doc- 
tor's defence of his notion in the Phil, 
Tranſ. No 157. He thinks this may be 
the reaſon why England is fo little trou- 
bled with earthquakes, and Italy, and 
almoſt all places round the Mediterra- 
nean ſea, fo very much, viz, becauſe the 
pyrites are rarely fonnd in Ez giand4y 
and, where they are, they lie very thin, 
in compariſon of what they do in thoſe 
countries; as the vaſt quantity of ſul- 
phur cmitted from the burning mountains 
there, ſeems to ſhew, 

The effects of thunder and lightning 
are owing to the ſudden and violent agi- 
tation the air is put into thereby, toye- 
ther with the force of the exploſion ; and 
not to thunderbolts falling from the 
clouds, as is ſuppoſed by the vulgar. 

Some are inclined to think, that thun- 
derbolts are artificial, arid that they were 
applied by the ancients to ſome uſe. 
What confirms them in their opinion is, 
that they are ſound more trequently 
where ſepulchres have been, than in 
other places, | 

The diſtance .the thunder is from us, 
may nearly be eſtimated. by the interval 
of time between our ſeeing the lightning 
and hearing the thunder ; for as the mo- 
tion of light is ſo very quick, that the 
time it takes up in coming to us from 
the cloud is not perceptible ; and as that 
of a ſound is about a thouſand feet in a 
ſecond ; allowing a thouſand feet for 
every ſecond that paſſes between our ſees | 
zng the one and HF + the other, we 
have the diſtance of the cloud, pretty 
nearly, from whence the thunder comes. 


| 


| 
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We ſometimes fee flaſhes of lightning, 
though the {ky be clear and fre: from 
clouds; in this caſe they proceed from 
clouds that lie immediately below our 
horizon. 

It has lately been found, by repeated 
experiments, that the eleAne matter, 
and that which produces thunder, are 
the ſame. We arc bcholden for this diſ- 
oy to Mr. B. Franklin of Philadel- 

ia. 

4 THURSDAY, the fifth day. of the 
Chriſtian week, but the ſixth of that of 
the Jews. : 

Holy THURSDAY, the ſame with Af 
cenſton-day, 

THUYA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
producing male and female flowers in the 
ſame plant ; the male flowers are produ- 
ced in an oval katkin, placed oppolite 
upon the common foot-(talk, each flower 
embracing it with its baſe : theſe come 
out of an oval concave ſcale; they have 
no petals, but have four ſtamina, which 
are ſcarce diſcernible; their ſummits ad- 
here to the baſe of the ſcale of the em- 
palement. U he female flowers are col- 
lected in a common almoſt oval cone, 
two flowers ſtanding oppoſite in each 
ſcale; they have no pctals, but have a 
ſmall germen, ſupporting a lender ſtyle, 
crowned with a ſingle ſtigma; theſe are 
ſucceeded by an oblong oval cone, open- 
ing longitudinally, whoſe ſcales arc al- 
moſt equal, convex on the outſide, and 
obtuſe, cach containing an oblong ſeed. 
Mr. Miller enumerates two ſpecies of 
theſe plants; the firſt growing naturally 
in Canada, Siberia, and other northern 
countries; and in ſome of the Engliſh 
gardens which have not been altered, 
there are ſome of theſe trees which are of 
a large ſize : it has a ſtrong woody trunk, 
which riſes to the height of forty feet or 
more. The ſecond fort grows naturally 
in the northern parts of China, where it 
riſes to a conſiderable height ; but this 
has not been long enough in Europe to 
have any trees of large ſize. 

THYMALLUS, in ichthyelogy, the 
name of a fiſh, called in Engliſh the grey- 
ling or umber. 

THYMUS, thyme, in botany, a low 
ſhrubby plant, conſiſting of numerous 
flender tough ſtalks, with little roundiſh 
leaves in pairs, and looſe ſpikes on the 
tops, of purpliſh or whitiſh labiated 
flowers, whoſe upper lip is nipt at the 
extremity, the lower divided into three 
nearly equal ſegments. 

There are three different ſpecies of 

2 thyme 
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thyme enumerated in the materia medi- 
ca: 1. Common thyme, with upright 
ſtalks, and dark browniſh green ſome- 
what pointed leaves; a native of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, common in 
— gardens, and flowering in June and 
a This herb is a moderately warm pun- 

t aromatic. To water it imparts, by 
infuſion, its agreeable ſmell, but only a 
weak taſte, with a yellowiſh or brown 
colour : in diſtillation, it gives over an 
eſſential oil, in quantity about an ounce 
from thirty pounds of the herb in flower, 
of a gold yellow colour if diſtihed by a 
gentle fire, of a deep browniſh red if by a 
itrong one, of a penetrating ſmell reſem - 


bling that of the th it{cif, but lefs 
grateful, in taſte exceſſively 


hot and ftery : 
the remaining decoction, 
leaves a bitteriſh, roughiſh, ſubſaline ex- 
tract. The active matter, which hy wa- 
ter is only partially diſſolved, is by recti- 
fed ſpirit di ſſolved completely, though 
che tincture, in colour blackiſh green, 
diſcovers leſs of the ſmell of the thyme 
than the watery infuſion : the fpirit 
brings over in dilliation a part of its fla- 
vour, leaving an extract of a weak {mel 
and of a penctrating camphorated pun- 


ey. | a = 

2. Mother-of-thyme, with trailing 
ſtalks, and obtuſe leaves, growing wild 
on heaths and dry paſture grounds. his 
alſo is an elegant aromatic plant, fimilar 
to the foregoing ſpecies, but milder, and 
in flavour rather more grateful. Its eſ- 
ſential oil is both in ſmaller quantity and 
leſs acrid, and its ſpirituous extract comes 
greatly ſhort of the penetrating warmth 
and pungency of that of the other. goth 
the leaves themſeives, and their ſpirituous 
tincture, are of a bright green colour, 
without any thing of the brown or 
blackiſh hue of thoſe of the common 
thyme. 

3- Lemon-thyme, in appearance diff- 
fcring little from the ſecond fort, except 
that 1t is more upright and more buthy ; 
a native of dry mountainous places, com- 
mon in gardens, and flowering as the o- 
thers in June or July. This ſprctes is 
leis pungent than the firſt ſort, more ſo 
than the ſecond, and much more grateful 
than either: its ſmell, in particular, is 
remarkably difforent, approaching to that 
of lemons. Diſtilled with water, it yiclds 
a —— quantity than the other ſorts, of 
a a yellowith very fragrant oil of the lemon 
flavour, containing nearly all the medi- 
oi nal parts of the plant, for the remain - 
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inſpiſſated, 
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ing decoction is almoſt inſipid as well as 
inodorous. It gives over alſo with recti- 
hed ſpirit its finer odorous matter; a lefs 
agreeable flavour, and a moderate warmth 
remaining in the fpirituous extract. 

All theſe plants may be caſily propa- 
gated by thoſe who are deſuous to have 
them in their gardens, either by ſlips, or 
by ſowing their ſeeds in the ſpring They 
delight in dry undunęed ground, where 
they will propagate themtelves by their 
trailing ſtalks. and require no other care 
than keeping them clcan from weeds. 

Turnus, in anatomy, is that gland 

which in calves, lambs, and young ani- 
mals, is called the ſweet-bread. 
* THYMUS, in medicine, is uſed for a 
kind of wart growing on the parts of ge- 
neration, the fundament, and ſeveral 
other parts ol the body. 

The ordinary method of curing a thy- 
mus, is by ligature and deficeative o- 
tions, or by cauſtics ; and if targe, by in- 
ciſion, taking care -fir{t- to ſecure the 
greater vellels, by tying them. 

THYNNUS, the name of a fiſh called 
in Engliſh the tunny, or Spaniſh macka- 
rel, common in the Mediterranean, and 
other” ſeas, and ſometimes, though nat 
frequently, caught on the Engliſh coaſts. 

THYROAXYTANOIDES, in ana- 
tomy, a muſele of the larynx, which a- 
ring and terminating in it, ſerves, to- 
gether with the arytenoides, to conſtringe 
it. Theſe two muſeles mutually intertect 
one another, and firaighten the glottis; 
ſometimes there is hut one muſcle, and 
ſomctirges it is different from that de- 
icribed here. 

THYROIDE GLAND, in anatomy, is 
of a very ſingular figure. reſembling that 
of the new moon. It adheres by its 
middle part, which is called by anthors 
its iſthums to the upper ring of the tra- 
chea, and its points or horns are turned 
upwards, It aahe res on each part to the 
larynx and ozfophagus. x 

THYROIDE CARTILAGE, one of 
the five. cartilages that principally com- 
poſe the larynx. | The thyroide is the 
firſt of theſe cartilages, and is alſo called 
the ſcutiform cartilage, being of a qua- 
drangular figure, and ſtanding in the an- 
terior part, where the pomum Adam, 
as it is uſually called, makes its promi- 
nence, and the largeſt of the other five 
cattilages. 

THYROSTAPHYLINUS, in anato- 
my, the name of a muſele of the urula, 
which arifing from the lateral part of the 


 thyroide cartilage, and aſcending ta- 
Tt wards 
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wars the ura, becomes larger, and is in- 
ſeried in the manner of an arch, in the 
ſide of the velum palatinum. 

THYRSUS, in antiquity, the ſceptre 
which the poets put into the hand of 
Bacchus, and wherewich they furniſhed 
the Menades in their Bacchanalia. I he 
thyrſus was originally a lance or ſpear 
wrapped up in vine-leaves, wherewith 
Bacchus is faid to have armed himſelf 
and his ſoldi:rs in the Indian wars, to a- 
muſe and deceive the unpractiſed In- 
dians, and make them expect no hoſti li 
ties. Hence, it was afterwards borne in 
the feaſts and ſacrifices of that god; and 
as the ſatyrs, who were Bacchus's ſol- 
dicrs, were ſuppoſed to have fouglit with 
it, it became a cuſtom to repreſent them 
therewith. 

TIARA, an ornam-nt or habit where- 
with the ancient Perſians covered their 
head, and which the Armenians and 
kings of Pontus ſtill wear ou medals ; 
theſe laſt, becauſe deſcended from the 
Perſians. 

TIARA is alſo the name of the pope's 
triple crown, anciently cajled regnum. 

* TIBER, à great river of Italy, 
which runs from north to ſouth through 
the pope's tcrritories, paſſing by Perugia 
and Orvietto, and having viſited Rome, 
falls into the Tuſcan ſea at Oitia, fifteen 
miles below that city. 

TIBIA, in .anatomy, the inner and 
bigger bone of the leg, called alſo focile 
majus: it is hard and firm, with a cavity 
j1 its middle; it is almoſt triangular; its 
fore and ſharp edge is called the ſhin. In 
its upper extremity it has two larg- 
ſinuſes, tipped with a ſoft and ſubtle car- 
tilage, called cartilago lunata, from its 
fizure. It runs in between the extremi- 
ties of the two bones, and becomes very 
thin at its edge, I ke thoſe in the articu- 
lation of the Tower jaw. It lacilitates a 
ſmall ide motion of the knee. The ſi- 
nuſes receive the two protuberances of 
the thigh- bone, and the production which 
is between the ſinuſes of the tibia, 
is recrired in the ſinus which divides 
theſe two prtotuberances of the femur. 
By bending our knee, we bring our leg, 
in walking, in a {traight line forwards, 
which, without this articulation, we 
could not have done: but, like thoſe who 
have the misfor une to have a wooden 
leg, we muſt have brought our ſoot about 
in a ſemi-circle, in going even upon a 
plane, but more evidently upon a deſcent. 
On the fide of this upper end it has 
a ſmall knob, which is reccived into J 
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ſmall ſinus of the fibula; and, on its 
fore part, a little below the patella, it 
has another, into which the tendons of 
the extenfors of the leg are inſerted. Its 
lower extremity, which is much ſmaller 
than its upper, has a remarkable proceſs 
which forms the inner ancle, and a pretty 
large ſinus divided in the middle of a 
ſmall protuberance; the ſinus receives 
the convex head of the ſame bone. It 
has another ſhallow ſinus in the ſide of 
its lower end, which receives the fibula. 

TIBIALI1S, or T1iB1ZzUs, in anato- 
my, the naine of two muſcles of the foot, 
diſtinguiſhed by the epithets anticus and 

ſticus. : 

* TIBULLUS, AvLvs ALB1vs, a 
Roman knight, and a celebrated Latin 
poet, was born at Rome in the 43d year 
before the Chriſtian æra. He was the 
friend of Horace, Ovid, Macer, and other 
celebrated men in the reign of Auguſtus. 
He accompanied Meſſala Corvinus in his 
expedition 2 the iſland of Corcyra; 
but falling ſick, and being unable to ſup- 
port the fatigues of war, he quitted the 
profeſſion of arms, and returned to 
Rome, where he died before the year 
7, — Ovid ſhewed his grief for his 
death by witing a very fine elegy upon 
him. Nur — * — 
gies, which are ſtill extant, and are writ- 
ten in a render and agreeable ſtyle, and 
in very elegant Latin. | 

TICKLING, ſays M. le Cat, is, in 
reſpect to the ſenſe of feeling, what an 
nermaphrodite is in reſpect to ſexes: it 
partakes equally almoſt of pl-afure and 
pain; making one Jaugh, at the fame 
time that it is intolerable; and if car- 
ried too far, frequently has bad and even 
fatal effefts. In this ſenſation, the or- 
gans of feeling are affected with a light 
tremulous motion, which occaſions all 
voluptuous ſenſations, but more lively in 
its degree, and ſmarter than that which 
uſually attends on pleaſure : it proceeds 
from that gentle friftion, which 1s diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other impreſſions on the 
organs, by the name of titillation. 

TIDES, tuo periodical motions of the 
waters of the ſea, called the flux and re- 
flux, or the flow and ebb, The cauſe of 
the tides is the attraction of the ſun and 
mean, but chiefly of the latter; the wa- 
ters of the immenſe occan, forgetful, as 
it were, of their natural quietus, move 
and roll in tides, obſequious to the ſtrong 
attractive power of the moon, and weaker | 
influence of the ſun. 

I he greateſt clevation of the waters is 

not 


F 


TID 


not when the Inminary is in the meri- 


dian, but about three hours after, becauſe 
the motion communicated to the waters 
during the arrival of the meridian is not 
immediately deſtroyed, but remains ſome 
time, and receives a farther augmentation 
from that which is impreſſed for about 
three hours after. For the ſame reaton, 
we obſerve, the greateſt and leaſt tides 
happen not on the ye of the ſyzygy, or 
* quadrature, but on the third or fourth 
after ; the ſum or difference of the forces 
of the luminarics not being till then at a 
maximum, 

That the tides may have their full mo- 
tion, the ocean in which they are pro- 
duced ought to be extended from eaſt to 
welt gos, or a quarter of a great circle of 
the earth, at leaſt; 3 places 
where the moon raiſes moſt, and moſt 
depreſſes the water, are at that diitance 
from one another. Hence it appears, 
that it is only in the great occans that 
fach tides can be produced; and why, in 
the large Pacific ocean, they exceed 
thoſe in the Atlantic ocean: hence allo it 
is obvious, why the tides are not fo great 
in the torrid zone, between Africa and 
America, where the ocean is narrower, 
as in the temperate zones on either fide ; 
and from this alſo we may underſtand 
why the tides are fo ſmall in iflands that 
are very far diſtant from the ſhores. It 
is manifeſt, that in the Atlantic ocean 
the water cannot riſe on one ſhore but by 
deſcending on the other; ſo chat, at the 
intermediate diſtant iſlands, it muſt con- 
tinue at about a mean height betwixt its 
elevation on the one and on the other 


As the tides paſs over ſhoals, and run 
through ſtreights into bays of the ſca, 
their motion becomes more various, and 
their height depends on a great many cir- 
cumſtances. The tide that is produced 
on the weſtern coaſt of Europe corrc1- 
ponds to the theory above deſcribed : 
thus, it is high water on the coalt of 
Spain, Portugal, and the weſt of Ire- 
land, about the third hour after the 
moon has paſſed the meridian: from 
thence it flows into the adjacent channels, 
as it finds the eaſieſt paſſage. One cur- 
rent from it, for example, runs up by 
the ſouth of England, and another comes 
in by the north cf Scotland : they take a 
. conſiderable time to move all this way, 
and it is high water ſooner in the places 
to which they firſt come; and it begins 
to fall at thoſe places, while the two 
currents are yet going on to others that 


TD : 
are farther in their courſe, As they re- 


turn, they are not able to raiſe a tide, 
becauſe the water runs faſter off than it 
returns, till, by a new tide propagatcd 
from the occan, the return of the current 
is ſtopped, and the water begins to riſe 
again. The tide takes twelve hours to 
come from the occan to London bridge, 
ſo that when it is high water there, a 
new tide is already come to its height in 
the ocean; and, in ſome intermediate 
place, it muſt be low water at the fame 
ime. In channels, therefore, and nar- 
row ſeas, the progreſs of the tiles may 
be, in ſome reſpects, compared io the 
motion of the waves of the ſea, When 
the tide runs over ſhoals, and flows upon 
flat ſhor-s, the water is raiſed to a greater 
height than in the open and deep occans 
that have ſteep banks; becauſe the force 
of its motion cannot be broke upon theſe 
level ſhores, till the water riſes to a greater 
height. 

If a place communicates. with two 
oceans, or two different ways with the 
lame ocean, one of which is a reodicr 
and eaſier paſſage, two tides may arrive 
at that place in diff-rent times, which, 
interfering with cach other, may pro- 
duce a great variety of phznomena. An 
extraordinary inſtance of this kind hap- 
pened at Bathha, a port in the kingdom 
of Tonquin in the Faſt Indies, of northe 
ern latitude 20% 0 The day in which 
the moon paſſes the equator, the water 
ſtagnates there without any mot ion: as 


the moon removes from the equator, the 


water begins to riſe and fall once a day; 
and it is high water at the ſetting of che 
moon, and low waicr at her riſing. This 
daily tide increaſes for about ſeven or 
eight days, and then decreaſes for as ma- 
ny days by the fume degrees, till this mo- 
tion ccaſes, when the moon has returned 
to the equator. When the has paſſed the 
equator, and declines toward the ſouth 
pole, the water riſes and falls again, as 
before ; but it is high water now at the 
rifing, and low water at the ſetting of the 
moon. 

The air, which is 860 times Iyhter 
than water, mult yield in propcition 
more eaſily to the attracting force of the 
ſun and moon; and therefore the tides 
will in this profound and vaſt aerial 
ocean be very conſiderable and important. 

TiDE-WAITERS, or TIDESMEBN, * 
inferior officers belonging to the cuſtom- 
houſe, whoſe employment it is to watch 
or attend upon ſhips, until the cuſtoms 


| be paid: they get this name from their 
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going 
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going on board ſhips, on their arrival in 
the mouth of the 'hames or other port, 
and ſo come up with the tide. 

TIERCE, or TEIR CE, a meaſure of 
liquid things, as wine, oil, &c. contain- 
ing the third part of a pipe, or forty-two 

allons. 

TIERCED, in heraldry, denotes the 
ſhicld to be divided by any of the parti- 
tion-lines, as patty, coupy, pe 10 or 
tailly, into three cqual parts df diftcrent 
colours or metals. 

TIGE, in architecture, a French term 
for the ſhaft or ſuſt of a column, compre- 
hended between the aſtragal and the ca- 
pital. 

TIGER, or TyGtR, in zoology, 
makes a diſtin& genus of the quadruped 
claſs of animals: it has four paps placed 
near the navcl, and its feet are adapted 
to climbing. Linnæus takes in the pan- 
ther to this genus, and diſtinguiſhes the 
tyger by the name of tygris maculis ob- 
longis, and the panther by that of tygris 
maculis orbiculatis. The tyger has its 
name from its ſuppoſed ſwiftneſs, and has 
been deſcribed by almoſt all authors as 
one of the ſwitteſt of all the wild carni- 
verous animals; but this has been wholly 
contradicted by ſuch authors as have ſeen 
the creature, who all declare that it is a 
flow and ſluggiſh animal, and is unable 
to overtake a man, or almoſt any ani- 
mal that has an opportunity of running 
away from it. It will give two or three 
large leaps; but if it do not ſeize its prey 
in theſe, is but ill qualificd to catch it af- 
terwards. Ray's Syn. Quad. 

It exceeds the lion in ſize, and is of 
an unconquerable fierceneſs. It agrees 
with the panther in the variegation of its 
colours, but differs in the diſpoſition of 
them ; for in the panther the colours are 
diſpoſed in round ſpots or v bir and in 
the tyger they are diſpoſed in long 
ſtreaks, 

The tyger is found in the Eaſt Indies, 
in many parts of Aſia, and in America; 
but there ſeems ſome diſſerence in ſpecies 

between the Aſiatic and American ty- 
gers; and poſſibly fuller obſcrvation may 
prove, that the Aſiatie are ſwift as the 
arcicnts have deſcribed them, and the 
American ones of the ſlowneſs of which 
we have accounts. 

The manner of carrying off the young 
' brood of this animal is deſcribed by Pliny 
as follows: The Hircanians and Indians 
bring up the tyger, ſays he, an animal of 
a dreadſul ſwiftneſs, which is moſt put to 
the proof, when going to be taken, The 
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whole brood, which is always very nu- 
merous, is carried off upon a horſe, as 
ſwift as poſſible, and often removed to a 
freſh one. When the mother tyger finds 
the neſt empty, and the brood gone, for 
the males take no care of them, ſhe 
traces the ſcent with furious ſpecd ; and 
when ſhe is arrived within hearing of the 
perſon who is carrying off her young, he 
throws down one of — this ſhe takes 
up in her mouth, and, as if made more 
ſwift by the load, carries it back, and 
then returning, is treated in the ſame 
manner till the perſon gets on board a 
ſhip, and leaves her to vent her rage on 
the ſhore. 

TIGER-SHELL, a beavtiful ſpecies 
of voluta, of a duſky red colour, ſpotted 
all over with large irregular blotches of 
white: it is brought from the Eaſt In- 
dics, and is about two inches and a half 
in length, and about an inch in dia- 
meter. 

TILE, or Tyr, among builders, 
See Tyle. | 

TILLIA, the lime-tree, in botany, a 
genus of plants, the corolla of which con - 
liſts of five oblong and obtuſe petals, cre- 


- nated at the points: the fruit is a coria- 


ceus, globoſe, quinquelocular capſule, - 
containing a ſingle roundiſi ſecd in each. 
However, one ſeed only of the tive uſually 
ripens, and the very cells of the others 
often diſappear, ſo that the fruit ſeems 
unilocular. Mr. Miller enumerates four 
ſorts of lime-trees : however, he ſays all 
of them may be caſily propagated by lay- 
ers, which in one year will take good 
root, and may then be taken off and 
planted in a nurſery, at four feet diſtanca 
row from row, and two feet aſunder in 
the rows. The beſt time to lay them 
down, and to remove them, is when 
their leaves begin to fall, that they may 
take root before the froſt comes on, tho 
they may be tranſplantcd any time from 
September to March, in open weather; 
but if the foil is dry, it is much the bet- 
ter way to remove them in autumn, be- 
cauſe it will ſave a great expence in wa- 
tering, eſpecially if the ſpring ſhould 
prove dry. In this nurſery they may re- 
main four or five years, during which 
time the ground ſhould be dug every 
ſping, and conſtantly kept clear from 
weeds, and the large fide roots pruned 
off, to cauſe them to advance in height ; 
but the ſmall twigs muſt not be pruned 
off from the ſtems, becauſe theſe are ab- 
ſolutely ncceſſary to detain the ſap, for 
the augmentation of their trunks, which 

are 
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are apt to ſhoot up too flender, hen they 
are entirely diveſted of all their lateral 
twigs. If the foil in which they are plant» 
ed, be a fat loam, they will make a pro- 
digious progreſs in their growth, ſo that 
in three years time they will be fit to 
traaſplant out where they are to remain. 
They may alſo be propagated by cuttings; 
but as this method is not ſo certain as by 
layers, the other is generally practiſcd. In 
order to obtain proper ſhoots for laying 
down, a lime-tree is cut down cloſe to the 
ground, from ghe roots of which a great 
pumber of ſtrong ſhoots arc produced the 
following year ; theſe will be large enouph 
to lay down the following autumn, eſpe- 


cially if the ſmalleſt of them are cut off 


cloſe carly in the ſummer; for when too 
many ſhoots are ſuffered to grow all the 
ſummer, they will be much weaker, than 
if only a ſufficient quantity is left. 

There are ſome perſons who raiſe theſe 
trees from ſeeds, which aliliough it 1s a 
flower way, yet when the trees are deſign- 
ed to grow large, is the heſt method; and 
if they are only once tranſplanted, are 
ſhorter lived than thoſe which remain in 
the places where they aro from the ſeeds, 
and their timber will be founder, and grow 
to a much larger ſize. 

When this method is practiſed, the 
ſceds ſhould be fown in autumn, toon af- 
ter they are ripe, upon a ſhady border of 


moiſt light foil, where the plants will 


come up the following ſpring; but when 
the ſecds are kept out of the ground till 
ſpring, the plants will not come up till 
the year after. When the plants appear, 
they ſhou id be conſtantly kept clean from 
weeds till the following autumn; then 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
tranſplanted into a nurſery, where they 
.may grow two or three ycars to get 
{trength, and then they may be planted 
where they are deſigned to remain; for 
the younger they are planted out the 
more they will thrive. 

The timber of the lime-tree is uſed by 
the carvers, it being a ſoft light wood, as 
alſo by architects for framing the models 
of their buildings; the turners likewiſe 
uſe it for making light bowls, diſhes, &c. 
but it is too ſoft for any ſtrong purpoſes, 

Theſe trees will cominue growing, and 
remain ſound a great number of years, 
and if planted in a good loumy foil, will 

ow to a conſiderable bulk. Mr. Miller 
ays he meaſured one of thoſe trees, which 
was near ten yards in'girth, two feet a- 
bore the ground, aud was then in a chrix- 
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ing condition; and Sir Thomas Brown, 
mentions one of theſe trees, which grew 
in Norfolk. that was ſixteen yards in cir- 
cuit, a foot and a half above che ground, 
in height thirty yards, and in the leah 
part of the trunk it was cig'it yards. aud 4 
half. 2 

TILLER, in huſbandry, denctes a 
young tree, leſt to grow ti] u by feilable 
tor timber. 

II. LER of a Ship, a firong piece of 
wood faſtened in the head of the rude 
der, and in ſmall ſuips and boats called 
the helm, In ſkips of war, and other 
large vellc}s, the tiller is faltened to the 
rudder in the gun room; ant to the other 
end there are ropes ſhſtencd, which pas 
upwards to the quarter-deck, where the 
{hip is ſteered by means of a ue. 

TILLAGE, in huſbandry, the open- 
ing, breaking, and dividing the ground by 
the ſpade, the plough, the hoe, or otlur 
like inſtruments. - 

The finer any land is made by 4illape, 
the richer it will become, and the more 
plants it will maintain; and it has been 
frequently obſerved, that in a large field, 
where at tome time one part of the ground 
has been better tilled than the ret, that 
part of the ground has produced the beſt 
crops, and been caſily diſtinguithed by it 
from the reſt of the field, even ſix or ſeven 
crops aſter the time of the particular good 
tillage. A piece of ground being once 
made finer than the reſt, will a long time 
ſhew the advantage of it; becauſe the 
dews have more power to inricli it, they 
penetrating farther than the ſuperficics, 
whereby the roots are able to enter, 7 he 
fine parts of the carth are impregaated 
throughout their whole ſubſtance with 
ſome of the riches carried in by the dews, 
and there depoſited, until, by tillage, the 
inſide of thoſe fine parts become ſuperi,- 
cies; and as the corn drains them, they 
are again ſupplied as before: but the 
rough large parts cannot have that ben - 
fit, and the dews not penetrating but to 
their ſurface, they remain poor. The ex- 
periments mentioned by Mr. Erlyn, 
prove this beyond conteſt. Take the 
moſt barren earth you can find, powder 
it well, and ex it abroad for a year, 
inceſſantly agitating it; and aftcr this 
without any other management, this carth 
will be the moſt fertile that can be con- 
ceived, and will readily rec ĩve any piant 
from the fartheſt Indies; all vege'ables 
will proſper and flouriſh in this once bar- 
ren cazth, and bear their fruit as Eindl 

wit 
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with us, under a due degree of artificial 

t, as in their native climates. . I be 
artificial duſt will entertain plants which 
refuſe dung and other violent applications, 
and has a more nutritive power than any 
artificial dang or compolt whatſoever : 
and vy this pulveriſing and expoling, the 
very nature of a foil may be changed, and 
the tougheſt clay made as light and friable 
as common light carth, and as fit for the 
nouriſhment of the tendereſt plants as any 
other; though, m its natural condition, 
its pores were- too ſmall to give way to 
their tender roots, and had no communi- 
cation one with another. 

This is a fort of improvement of land 
that cannot be practiſed in the large way, 
in fields, &c. but as it only conſiſts in di- 
viding and breaking the particles of earth, 
and expoling them thus broken to the air, 
it is plain that common tillage approaches 
more or leſs to it, as more or leis labour 
is employed; and the experiment proves, 
that the farmer need never fear heſtowing 
too much ti!lage on any fort of ground. 

* TILLOTSON, Joux, was the fon 
of Robert Tillotſon of Sowerby, in the 
pariſh of Halifax in Yorkſhire, clothier, 
and was born there in the year 1630. He 
ſtudied in Clare-hall, Cambridge, and in 
1656 left his college, in ofder ro become 
tutor to the fon of Edmund Pridcaux, 
eſq; of Ford-abhey in Devonſhire. He 
was afterwards curate to Dr, Hacket, vicar 
of Cheſhunt, in Hertfordſhire. In 1663, he 
was preſented to the rectory of Ketton or 
Keddington, in the county of Suffolk ; 
but was the next year choſen preacher to 
Lincoln's-Inn, when he procured Ketton 
to be beſtowed on his curate. He was 
greatly admired in London for his Ser- 
mons, and the fame year was appointed 
Tueſday lecturer at St. Laurences s church, 
London, where his lectures were frequent- 
ed by all the divines of the city, and many 


perſons of quality and diſtinction. In 


1666, he took the degree of doctor of divi- 
nity at Cambridge; in 1669, was made 
prebendary of Canterbury; in 1672, was 
admitted dean of that cathedral, and three 

cars after was made a prebendary of St. 
Paul's cathedral, London. In 1679 he 
became acquainted with Charles carl of 
Shrewſbury, whom he converted from 
popery, and the next year refuſed to ſign 
the clergy of London's addrefs of thanks 
to king Charles II. for not agreeing to the 
bill of excluſion of the duke of York. In 


x683, he viſited the unhappy lord Rufl | 
when under condemnation, and attended and ſeaſoned woods uſed in the ſeveral 
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him in his laſt moments on the ſcaffold- 
In 1689 he was inſtalled dean of Sr. 
Paul's; made'clerk of the cloſet to kin 
William and queen Mary, and appoint 
one of the commiſſioners to prepare mat- 
ters to be laid before the convocation, in 
order to a comprehenſion of all proteſ- 
tants, as well diſſenters as churchmen ; 
but this attempt was fruſtrated by the zeal 
of thoſe members of that body, that re- 
fuſed to admit of any alteration in things 
confeſſedly indifferent. On the 31ſt of 
May, 1691, Dr, Tillotſon was conſecrat- 
ed archbiſhop of Canterbury; but on the 
r7th of November, 1694, he was ſeized 
with a ſudden illneſs which proved fatal 
to him. The firſt attack came upon him 
when he was at chapel. - He bore it with 
his uſual neglect of himſelf, and would 
neither interrupt nor break off from his 
ſacred exerciſes to look after his health. 
The fit came on ſlowly, but ſoon turned 
to a dead palſy, when it became very un- 
eaſy for him to ſpeak. He ſaid that he 
had no burthen on his conſcience ; expreſ- 
ſed no concern to live, nor fear to die; 
but patiently bore his burthen till he funk 
under it, after five days illneſs, on the 
2 Iſt of November, 1694, in the ſixty-fifth 
year of his age. He was interred in the 
church of St. Lawrence Jury, London, 
where a neat monument is erected to his 
memory. It is remarkable, that while 
this truly great man was in a private ſta- 
tion, he always laid aſide two tenths of 
his income for charitable uſes. King 
William, 5fter the archbiſhop's deat]:, 
never mentioned him but with ſome teſti- 
mony of his eſteem for his memory, and 
often uſed to tell his ſon-in-law Mr. 
Chadwick, I loved your father; I ne- 
* ver knew an honeſter man; and I ne- 
ver had a better friend.” One volume 
in folio of Dr. Tillotſon's Sermons was 
publiſhed in his life-time, and corrected 
by his own hand : theſe Barbeyrac tran- 
llated into French, in fix volumes octavo. 
Thoſe which came abroad after his death, 
from his chaplain Dr. Barker, made two 
volumes in folio, the copy of which was 
fold for 25001. and this was the only le- 
gacy he lett his family, his extenſive cha- 
rity conſuming all his yearly revenues as 
faſt as he received them. r 
TILT-BoaArT, a boat covered with a 
tilt; that is, a cloth or tarpawling, ſuſ- 
| tained by hoops, for the ſheltering of paſ- 
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ſengers. 
"TIMBER includes all kinds of felled 


parts 
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parts of building, as carpentry, joinery, | conſiderable and continually renewed exe 


turnery, &c. he ſorts of timber are nu- 
merous z we ſhall only mention ſome of 
the moſt uſeſul from Evelyn's Sylva, &c. 
as 1. Oak, the uſes of which need no 
enumerating : to endure all ſeaſons and 
weathers, there is no wood like it ; hence 
its uſe in building ſhips, in poſts, rails, 
cc. For water works it is ſecond to none, 
and where it lies expoſed both to air and 
water, there is none equal to it. 

2. Elm. This felled between Novem- 
ber and February is all ſpine or heart, and 
no ſap, and it is of ſingular uſe in places 
where it is always wet or dry; its being 
tough makes it uſeful to fue FT 
mill-wrights, &c. aud its not being hable 
to break and fly in chips, makes it fit for 
dreſlers and planks to chop on. 

3. Berch: its chief uſe is in tu 2 
joinery, aud upholſtery, and the like, as 
being of a white, fine grain, and not apt 
to bend or ſlit. Of late it is uſed for 
building timber, and it it lie conſtantly 
wet, is judged to out-laſt oak. 

4. Aſh: its uſe is almoſt univerſal; 
it is good for building where it may lie 
dry. It ſerves the carpenter, cooper, 
turner, plough- wright, wheel- wright, gar” 
dener, and at ſca for oars, handfpikes, 
and many other uſes. 

5. Fir, commonly known by the name 


of deal, is of late much uſed in buildings, 


eſpecially within doors, for ſtairs, floors, 
wainſcot, and moſt works of ornament. 

6. Walnut-tree is of univerſal uſe, un- 
leſs for thc outſides of buildings; very fit 
for the joiner's uſe, being of a more curi- 
ons /brown-colour then beech, and leſs 
ſuhject to worms. 

7. Cheſnut-tree, next to oak, is the 
timber moſt ſought for by joiners and car- 
penters: it is very laſting, 


8. Service-tree, uſed in joinery, as be- 


ing of a delicate grain, and fit for cus ioſi- 
ties: it alſo yields beams of conſiderable 
tygneſs for building. 

9. Poplar, abel: this and aſpen diffcr- 
ing very little in their nature, are of late 
much uſed inſtead of fir; they look as 
well, and are more tough and hard. 

10. Alder, much uted for ſewers, or 
pipes, to cunvey water; when always 
wet, it grows hard like a ſtone, but ſoon 
_ pots, if it is alternately wet and dry. 
The uſes of timber are ſo many and fo 
great, that the procuring a ſufficient ſup- 
ply of it extremely well deſerves the care 
of every (tate, as it muſt be a great diſad- 
vantage to it to be obliged to have recourſe 
fo its neighbours, and purchaſe, at a very 


. the ſun. 
'neral, Mr Locke obſerves, we acquire by 


pence, what might, by an eaſy economy, 
be ſufticiently ſupplied at home, 

Preſerving of TIM RER. When boards, 
&e. are dried, ſcaſoned, and fixed in their 
places, care is to be taken to defend and 
preſerve them; to which the ſmearing 
them with linſeed-oil, tar; or the like 
oleaginous matter, contributes much, 

For meaſuring hewn or ſquare timber, 


| the cuſtom is, to find the middle of the 


length of the tree, and there to meaſure 
its breadth, by clapping two rules to the 
ſides of the tree, and meaſuring the diſ- 
tance betwixt them; in like manner they 
meaſure the breadth the other way, If 
the two be found un-qual they arc added 
together, and half their ſum is taken ſor 
the true ſide of the ſquare, 

TIMBRE, or TiMMER, in heraldry, 
denotes the creſt of an armory, or what - 
ever is placed at the top of the cſcutcheon, 
to — LI the degree of nobility, 
either eccleſiaſtical or ſecular. 

TIME, a ſucceſſion of phæn mena in 
the univerſe; or a mode of duration, 
marked by certain periods or meaſures, 
chicfly by the motion and revolution of 
The idea of time, in the ge- 


conſidering any part of infinite duration 
as ſet out by periodical meaſures : the 
idea of any particul.r time or length of 
duration, as a day, an hour, &c. we 
acquire, firſt by obicrving certain appear- 
ances at regular, and, ſcemingly, at 
equidiſtant periods, Now by being abfe 
to repeat thoſe lengths or meaſures of 
time, as often as we will, we can imagine 
duration, where nothing really endures 
or exiſts; and thus we imagine to mor- 
row, next year, &c. Some of 'the latter 
ſchool philoſophers define time to be the 
duration of a thing, - whoſe exiſtence is 
neither without beginning nor end: by 
which, time is diſtinguiſhed from cter- 


nity. 

4;me is diſtinguiſhed into abfolute and 
relatives Abſolute time is time con- 
ſide red in itſcelf, and without any relation 
to bodics, or their motions. "This flows 
equally, that is, never proceeds faſter oz 
flower, but glides on in a conſtant, 
equable tenor. Relative time is the ſen- 
ible meaſure of any duration by means of 
motion. For ſince that equahle flux of 
time does not aſſect our ſenſes, nor is 
any way immediately cognizable thereby, 
there is a neceſſity for calling in the help 
of ſome nearly equable motion to a {cr - 
ſible meaſure, whereby we may deter- 
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Ming Its quantity, by the correſpondency ] than lead: it may be euſily drawn into a 


of the parts of this with thoſe of that. 
Hence, as we jadge thoſe times to be 
qual which pats while 2 moving body, 
proceeding with an equable velocity, 
paiſcs over, cqual ſpaces : ſo we judge 
thoſe times to be equal which flow white 
the fun; "moon, and other Imtilnati-s, 
perform the revolutions, which, to our 
fenies, arc equal. But fince the flax of 
time cannot be accelerated nor retarded, 
whereas all bodies move ſometimes faſter 
and ſometimes flower, and there is, per- 
haps, no perfectly equable motion in all 
nature, it appears hence to follow, that 
ahſolute time thould be ſomething truly 
and really diſtinct from motion. For let 
rs ſuppoſe the heavens and ſtars to have 
remained without motion from the very 
creation, does it hence follow, that the 
caurſc of time would have been at a ſtand ? 
Or, rather, uould not the duration of 


hat quicſrent, ftate have been cqual to 


the very time' now elapſed ? 

Afero:micel Time, that taken purely 
f:om the motion of the heavenly bodies 
without any other regard. 

Civil Ir, the former time accom- 
modatcd to civil uſes, and formed and 
dliilinguiſhed into years, months, days, 
&c. 

Flux, in muſic, an affetion of 
ſound, whereby we denominute it long 
or Port, with regard to its continuance 
in the ſame degree of time. Common or 
duple time, is of two ſpecies. 1. When 
every bar or meaſure is equal to a ſemi- 
hreve, or its value, in any combination 
of notes of a leſſer quantity. 2. When 
every bar is cqual to a minim, or its 
value, in leſſer notes. The movements 
of this kind of meaſure are various, but 
there are three common diſtinctions; the 
tir!t flow, the ſecond briſk, and the 


third very quick. Sec Character. 


Jux, in fencing. There are three 
kinds of time; that of the ſword, that of 
tic foot, and that of the whole body. 
All the times that are perceived out of 
their meaſure, arc only to be conſidered 
as appcals, or feints, to deccive and 
amuſe the enemy. See Jerting. 

TIN, a well known whitth metal, 
ſofres than ſilver, yet much harder than 
cad. Iin is the lighteſt of all the me- 
tals ; it is remarkable for a quality that 
no other, of them has, which is, that 
when bent it makes a crackling noiſe. It 
is harder than lead, but leſs ſo than any 
other of the metals: it is malleable in a 
very remarkable degree, thovgh leſs ſo 


coarſe wire, but if this be attempted to 
he brought to any degree of fineneſs, it 
ſnaps and breaks under the workman's 
hands. Ti: is tefs ſuſceptible of ruſt 
than moſt of the other metals: it is very 
Iittle elaſtic, and ſcarce at all ſonorous. 
It melts with a much ſmaller degree of 
fire than any other metal, a heat but a 
little greater than boiling water being 
ſufncient to fuſe it. It melts before ic 
— red-hot, like cad; and a degree of 
eat ſo much lefs even than that requl- 
ſite to the running of lead, is necefia 
to the fuſing of this metal, that it 
be eaſily ſeparated from the other by eli- 
quation; and if the fire be kept under a 
mixed mats of the two, ſo low as to be 
juſt hot enough to melt the lead, the tin 
will ail ron off from it. Tin amalga- 
mates very readily with merewy: and 
may be mixed in fuſion with moſt other 
metals, and as readily ſeparated from 
them again by the beforementfoned pro- 
ceſs of cliquation. It is the leaſt ſimple 
of all the metals, heing bronght, by a 
very ſmall degree of fire, to emit ſulphn- 


reous fumes : theſe are plainly the abfo- 


lute ſulphur of the metal. They do great 
injury to the people employed to work 
upon it, rendering them pale, and often 
abſolutely deſtroy them, 

The virtues of tin, as a medicine, 
given internally, have been celebrated by 
many of the ancient writers, but it has 
leſs credit at preſent. We have been 
told that in diſeaſes of the lungs, and in 
diſorders of the head and uterus, there is 
ſcarce any thing equal to it; and that in 
convulſions, epilepſies, and the madneſs 
ariſing from the bite of a mad- dog, it 
was a certain remedy. Theſe haſt are the 
only caſes in which it has any degree of 
— at preſent, and that is rather 
among the vulgar than among phyſi- 


clans. 


In the manufactures, it is of great uſe 
in folders, and when amalgamated with 
mercury, and a little biſmuth added to 
make it run thin, it ſerves in the filver- 
ing of looking-glaſſes. By calcination it 
makes a ſoſt powder called putty, of 
great uſe in poliſhing glaſs and gems, 
and alfo in making enamels. 

The preparations of tin are, 1, Pow- 


dered tin, made by pouring melted tin 


into a wooden box, the infide of which 
is chalked all over, and briſkly ſhaking 
it till cold, when a part of it will be 
found reduced to powder, which is ſaid 


[to be good for worms, but we have no 
: certain 
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certain accounts of its good eſſecte. 2 Salt 
of tin, obtained by pouring dittilled vi- 
negar upon calcined tin, heating the ſo 
lution till it near boils, and afterwards 


N it to a pellicle, and ſetting 
it in a cool place ; then there will ſhoot 
very pellucid and hard cryſtals, which 
are recommended in hiſteric caſes, to be 
iver from two to four or five grains at a 
J „ 3. The antihectic of Poterius. 
4. The aurum muſivum, or, as it is 
commonly called, moſaicum, 

gold. 

To theſe preparations uſed in medi- 
cine, we may add one well known as a 
coſmetic : it is a majiſtery of tin pre- 
pared in the manner of that of biſmuth, 
by firſt mixing ſix ounces of ſpirit of 
nitre with one ounce of ſpirit of ſea- ſalt, 
and then putting tin into this liquor, or 
aqua regia, till it is capable of holding no 
more; ly, pour the ſolut ion into fix 
or eight quarts of ſpring water, and the 
tin will be precipitated in form of a 
white powder, which ſhould be waſhed 
ſoveral times, and then dried for the uſe 
of the ladies in pomatums, to render the 
{kin white and ſoft. 

TIN HAT CH, in mining, a term 
uſed by the people of Cornwall, to ex- 
| preſs the opening into a tin- mine. They 
alſo call it a tin- ſhaft. 

TIN PLATES, an article of manufac- 
ture very common among vs, and vul- 
garly called tin. It is iron plated over 
with tin. The French call it for blanc, 
white iron; as we do ſometimes in Eng- 
land. It was once known under the di(- 
tin& name of latten. 

TINCTURE, in pharmacy and che- 
miſtry, a ſeparation of -the finer and 
more volatile parts of -a -mixed body, 
made by means of a proper menſtruum 
diſſolving and retaining the ſame. 

T1INCTURE. of Antimoery, Tinddura 
Antimonii, is thus made. Take falt of 
tartar a pound, antimony half a pound, 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine a quart : reduce 
the antimony to a powder, and mix it 
with the falt by fuſion over a ſtrong fire, 
When it is cold, powder it, and pour on 
the ſpirit of wine; digeſt them together 
three or four days in a ſand heat, and 
then filter off the clear tincture for ule, 
The ſalt of tartar yields a tincture as well 
as the antimony. 

T1xcTURA Fetida, the ſtinking tinc- 
ture, a form of medicine ih the late Lon- 
don Diſpenſatory prepared in this man- 
ner: take aſſa-fetida four ounces, recti- 
bed ſpirit of wine a quart, digeſt them 

Vox. IV. 
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together for ſome time, and then train - 
off and filter the tincture through 
paper, 

TiNCTURA Sacra, a tincture of aloes, 
called alſo hiera picra. The late London 
Diſpenſatory has ordered this to be made 
of only eight ounces of aloes, and two 
ounces of winter's bark powdered, and 
put into five quarts of white wine, which 
15 to be ſhook often, and kept in fuſion | 
a week or more without heat, and then 
ſtrained off for uſe. 

TiNCTURA Saturnina, the lead tinc- 
ture, a name given in the late London 
Diſpenſatory to the tincture before called 
tinctura antiphthiſica. | 

It is made of ſugar of lead and n 
vitriol, each two ounces; of retibel pi. 
rit a quart, The ſalts are ſeparately to 
be reduced to powder, and then put into 
the ;ſpirit ; then the whole is to ſtand + 
ſome days without heat to extract the 
tiacture, and afterwards filtered through 
paper. 

TINCTURA Sene, a form of medi- 
cine preſcribed in the new London Phar- 
raacopeia, and intended to ſtand in the 
place of the medicine commonly called: 
elixir ſalutis, and Daffy's elixir. It is 
thus made: take (toned raifins ſixteen 
ounces, leaves of ſena a pound, carraway 
ſecds an ounce and half, cardamom-ſeeds 
half an ouncy, proof ſpirit a gallon ; di- 
geſt. all together without heat, and, when 
the tincture is well extracted, preſs' off 
the ſpirit, and filter it for uſe. T2 

T1iNTURA S:yptica, a form of medi- 
cine made with very little trouble and 
apparatus, and ſerving to ſupply the 
place of that elaborate preparation the 
tincture of Helvetius ; it is preſeribed in 
the late London Fharmacopœia, and is 
to be made by mixing à drachm of cal- 
c ned green vitriol with a quart of French 
brandy, tinctured by the catk ; this js to 
be ſhook together that the. brandy may 
turu-black, and then Crained off for uſe. 
Pemb. Lond. Diſpen. 

T1INCTURE is alſo applied by the he- 
ralds, to the colour uſed in efcutcheons, 
or coats of arms; under; which may be 
likewiſe reduced the two metals, or and 
argent, becauſe often gepreſented by yel- 
low and white, - 

TINGING of Marble: The art of 
doing this has, in ſeveral perſons hands, 
been a very lucrative ſeeret, though there 
is ſcarce any thing in it that has not at 
one time or other been publiſhed. Kir- 
cher has the honour of being one of the 
firſt, who publiſhed any thing practicable 
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about it. This author meeting with 
ſtones in ſome cabinets ſuppoſed to be 
natural, but having figures too nice and 
particular, to be ſuppoſed of nature's 
making, and theſe not only on the ſur- 

face, but ſunk through the whole bod 
of the (tones, was at the pains of find- 
ing out the artiſt who did the bufineſs ; 
and on his refuſing to part with the ſe- 
cret on any terms, this author, with 
Albert Gunter, a Saxon, endeavoured to 
find it out ; in which they ſucceeded at 
length very well. The method is this: 
Take aqua fortis and aqua regia of each 
two ounces, ſal armoniac one ounce, ſpi- 
rit of wine two drams, about twenty-fix 
rains of gold, and two drams of pure 
Aae let the ſilver be calcined and put 
into a vial, and pour upon it the aqua 
fortis; let this ſtand ſome time, then 
evap rate it, and the remainder will firſt 
appear of a blue and afterwards of a 
black colour. Then put the gold into 
another vial, pour the aqua regia upon it, 
and when it is diſfolred, evaporate it as 
the former. Then put the ſpirit of wine 
n the ſal armoniac, and let it be eva- 
porated in the ſame manner. All the 
remainders, and many others made in 
the ſame manner from other metals, diſ- 
ſolved in their proper acid men\trua, are 
to be kept ſeparate, and uſed with a 
pencil on the marble. Theſe will pene- 
trate without the leaſt aſſiſiance of heat, 
zad the figures being traced with a pen- 
eil on the marble, the ſeveral parts are to 
be touched over with the proper colours, 
and this renewed daily till the colours 
have penetrated to the deſired depth into 
the ſtone. After this, the maſs may be 
cut into thin plates, and every one of 
them will have the figure exactly repre- 
ſented on both ſurfacct,, the colours never 
ſpreading. The niceſt method of apply- 
ing theſe, or the other tinging ſubſtances, 
to-marble, that is to be wrought into an 

ornamental works, and where the bac 
is not expoſed to view, is to apply the 
colours behind, aid renew them ſo often 
till the figure is ſifeiently ſeen through 
the ſurface on the front, though it does 
not quite extend to it. This is che me- 
tho, that, of all others, brings the ſtone 
to a nearer reſemblance of natural veins 

of this kind, - 

TINNING, the covering or lining any 
thing with. melted tin, or with tin re- 
duced to à very fine leaf. Looking- 
glaſics' are foliated, or tinned with thin 
plates of beaten tin, the whole bigneſs of 
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the glaſs, applied or faſtened thereto by, 
means of quicklilver. * 

TINNITUS AURIUM, a noiſe or 
buzzing in the car, when it receives 
ſounds which do not exiſt, or at leaſt 
which are not produced by the motion of, 
the external air; and the car being filled 
with a certain ſpecies of ſound, cannot 
admit other ſounds, unleſs they are ry. 
violent. The tinnitus is of two Kinds, 


the one proceeding from a diſtempcrature 


of the organ of hearing, the other from 
a diſorder of the brain. 

TIPSTAFF, an officer uo atcends 
the judges with a kind of ſtaff tipt with 
ſilver, and takes into his charge all pri- 
ſoners who are committed or turned over 
at a judge's chambers, | 

TIRE, or TEER of Cum, in the ſea 
language, a row of canyon placed along 
a ſhip's fide, either above, upon deck, or 
below, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of 
upper and lower tires. 

TITANS, in the heathen mythology, 
the offspring of Titan, the elder brother 
of Saturn, upon whom, and his ſon gu- 
piter, they made war, in order to recover 
the ſovereignty of which Titan bad been 


deprived, The pocts repreſent them as 


a race of giants, ſprung from the earth, 
and invading heaven ; and tell us, that 
Jupiter overcame them with thunder, 
and drove them down to the very bottom 
of hell. | 
TITHES, in law, denote the tenth 
part of the increaſe that annually ariſes 
from the profits of lands, and the in- 
of the pariſhioners, which is pay- 

able for the maintenance of the parſon of 
the pariſh.” Tithes, it is obſerved, are 
of three kinds, predial, perſonal, and 
mixed. Predial tithes are ſuch as imme- 
diately ariſe from the land, whether it be 
by manuring, or its own nature; as corn, 
grain, hay, wood, fruit, and herbs, 
which are ſaid to be due without the de- 
ducting the coſts. Perſonal tithes ard 
thoſe Which only ariſe from a perſon's 
labour and induſtry, they being a tenth. 
part of his gains in trade, &e. after 
charges deducted; but this is ſeldom 
paid in England, and when it is, it is 
always duc by cuſtom, and payable where 
the party dwells, hears divine ſervice, 
&c. Mixed tithes are fuch as arif not 
directly from the ground, but from cattle 
and other things that receive their nou- 
riſhment from, and are maintained there 
out; as calves, colts, pigs, wool, lambs, 


milk, &c. Tithes are further divided 
ind 


Tir 


into 

77 and wood; ſmall comprehend all 
other predial tithes beſides corn, &. as 
likewiſe ſuch tithes as are perſonal and 
mixed: the great tithes generally belong 
10 the rector, and the ſmall to the vicar. 


It has been held, that where land is bar- 
ren, and not manurable without extraor- | 


diary charge, ſuch land being converted 
into tillage, ſhall, for the firſt ſeven years 
aſter he improvement, be free from pay- 
ing tithes ; but during that fpace of time 
it ſhall pay ſuch (wall tithes, as have 
been uſually paid beforr, and afterwards 
the full tithe, according as it is improved: 
nevertheleſs, if land is ſuſſered to be over- 
ran with buſhes, or become unprofitable 
through want of huſbandry, in that caſe 
it cannot properly be called barren; and if 
the ſame be grubbe'l up, or ploughed and 
ſowed, it immediately pays tithes. As 
to corn it is tithed by the tenth- cock, or 
ſheaf, which if the owner docs not ſet out, 
he-is liable to an action upon the ſtatute ; 
likewiſe where a pariſhionzr will not ſou 
the land, the parſon may bring his action 
againſt him, On the other hand, when 
the tithes are ſct forth, if he parſon do 
not carry them away in a reaſonable time, 


but lets the ſame be too long on the- 


ground, to the prejudice thereof, he may 
de alfo ſubject to an action. 
Where a quaker refuſes either to pay 
or compound for great or ſmall tithes, the 
two next juſtices of the peace may, on 
complaint thereof made, ſummon ſuch 
quaker before them, and after examining 
the matter of complaint on oath, may. 
by order under their hands and ſeals, di- 
rect the payment in all caſes under ten 
pounds. And if, after ſuch order made, 
the Quaker refuſes to comply therewith, 
any one of the juſtices may by warrant 
* the fame to be levied by dillrefs, 
Kc. See 7 and $ Wil. III. c. 34. which, 
by 1. Geo. I. c. 6. is made perpetual. 
TITLE, an appellation of dignity, or 
quality, given to princes, and other per- 
ſons of diſtinction. Thus, the title of his 
Britannic majeſty, is king of Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Ircland; that of the 
French king, is king of France and Na- 
varre: and fo of others. The pope at- 
ſames the title of holineſs, and the cardi- 
nals that of eminence, &c. 
Tire, in law, denotes any right 
which a perſon has to the poſſoſſion of a 
thing; or an authentic inſtrument, where- 
| by he can prove his right. 

As to the titles of the clergy, they de- 


, » 
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great and ſmall ; great, are corn, 
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note certain places wherein they may ex- 
erciſe their functions. There are ſeveral 
reaſons why a church is called Litulus; 
but that which ſeems to be the bell, is 
becauſe N the name of the faint to 
whom the church was dedicated, was en- 
graved on the porch, as a ſign that the 
faint had a title to that church : and from 
thence the .church itſelf was afterwards 
called Titulus. In this ſenſe a title ſignĩ- 
fies the church to which a clergyman was 
admitted, and where he is conſtantly to 
reſide: and by the cannons none ſhall be 
ordained without a title. This is in order 
to keep out ſuch from the miniſtry who, 
for want of maintenance, might bring a 
diſgrace upon the church, can. 31. In 
thort, according to ſome writers, ſuch a 
title is an aſſutance of being preferred to 
an eccleſiaſtical benefice ; . is to ſay, a 
certificate that the elerk is provided of 
ſome church ar place, or where the biſhop 
that ordains him, intends ſhortly to admit 
him to a beneſice or curacy then void. 

TITMO USE, in ornithology, a genus 
of birds, the beak of which is of a tubu- 
lated form, and the point of the tongue 
truncated. Of this genus there are many 
2 ſpecies, among which the creſted ' 
55 blue tit mouſe are not the leaſt beauti- 
ful. 
TITUBATION, or TxerrDaTION, 
a kind of libration, or ſhaking, which 
the ancient aſtronomers attributed to the 
cryſtalline heavens, in order to account 
for certain irregularities which they ob- 
ſerved in the motions of the planets, 

TITULAR, denotes a perſon inveſted 
with a title, in virtue of which he holds 
an office or benefice, whether he perform 
the functions thereof or not, The appel- 
lation of titular is frequently alſo given to 
a perſon who has the title and right of an 
office or benefice, but without having 
poſleſſion, or diſcharging the functions 
thereof. ; 

* TITYUS, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
ſon of Jupiter and the „ene Elara, the 
daughter of the river Orchomenius. Ela- 
ra becoming pregnant, Jupiter, to avoid 
the reſentment of Juno, concealed her in 
a cavern, till ſhe bore Tityus, who being 
very large, fhe died in labour. The in- 
fant being nouriſhed, by the earth, grew 
to a monſtrous bulk, and reſided in Pa- 
nopæu, became formidable for his rapine 
and cruelty, till he was killed by Apollo 
for endeavouring to raviſh Latona ; when 
being caſt into Tartarus, he was chained 
on his back, and covered with his body 

* LS | nine 
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Tine acres. In this poſture two vultures 
n'igually preyed on his liver, which 
grew again with the moon. 

TMESIʃ8, in grammar, a figure where- 
by a compound word is ſeparated into 
two parts, and one or more words pla- 
ced between them: thus, for guecungue, 
Virgil ſays, que me cungue wocant terre, 


c. 
TOAD, Rubeta, in zoology, belongs 
to the ſame genus with the common frog. 
See Frog, | 
The toad is larger than the frog, with 
a thick body, a broad back, and the bel- 
ly ſwelled and inflated : its ſkin is conſi- 
drably thick, and full of tubercles, of a 
duſky and blackiſh colour on the back, 
and ſpotted on the helly : it is naturally 
a loathſome and diſagrecable object. 

TOBACCO, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and 
Funnel. haped; the tube is longer than 
the cup; aud the limb, which ſpreads o- 
pen is divided into five acute-pointed ſeg- 


ments; the ſtamina conſiſts of five ſubu- 


lated filaments, topped with oblong an- 
therz ; the fruit is an oval capſule, with 
a furrow on both ſides, opening at the 
top in two cells, which contains a great 
many rough kidney ſhaped ſeeds. There 


are ſevèral ſpecies of tobacco; the flowers of 


ſome are leſs acute- pointed than others; 
they are all natives of America, and 
brought originally from thence, and at 


firſt were in great eſteem for their medici- 


nal qualities. This plant was not known 
in Europe, till after the diſcovery of Ame- 
rica by the Spaniards : The Americans on 
the continent call it petum and thoſe of the 
illands yoli. It was firſt brought into Eu- 
rope by M. Nicot, from the iſland Tobago, 
in America, about the year 1560, whence 
its Eoglith name; and is now cultivated for 
medicinal uſe in our gardens. It is percn- 
'nial, as is faid, in America; and annual 
with us, Tobacco is cultivated in ſeveral 
parts of America, particularly in the Ca- 
ribbe Iſlands, Virginia, &c. where they 
are forced to mix alhes with the ſoil, to 
prevent its riſing too thick. After fow- 
ing. they water it every day; and on ve- 
_ ry hot days cover it up, to prevent its be- 
ing ſcorched by the ſun. 
8 e marks of good twiſt- tobacco, are a 
fine lining cut, and an agrecable ſmell. 
Tobacco is either taken by way of ſnuff, 
a8 a nette or as a maſticatory, by 
chewing it in the mouth, or by ſmoak- 
ing it in a pipe. It is ſometimes alſo ta- 
| ken in li:the longiſh pellets put up the 
| 4 | . 
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noſe, where it is found to produce very 
good eſſccts, to attract a deal of water ar 
pituita, unload the head, reſolve catarrhs, 
and make a free reſpiration ; for the ſub- 
tile parts of the tobacco in infpiration, 
are carried into the trachea and lungs, 
where they looſen the peccant humours 
adhering thereto, and promote expecto- 
ration. Some have left this tobacco in 
their noſes all night ; but this is found to 
occaſion vomitting the next morning, 
Another thing charged on'this way of ap- 
plication, is, that it weakens the fight, 
When taken in great quantities in the 
way of ſnuff, it is found to prejudice the 
ſmelling, greatly diminiſhes the appetite, 
and in time gives riſe to a phthiſis. That 
taken in the way of ſmoak, drics and 
damages the brain. Borrhi, in a let- 
ter to Bartholine, mentions a perſon who, 
through excels of ſmoking, had dried his 
brain to that degree, that after his death 
there was nothing found in his ſkull but 
a little black lump, conſiſting of mere 
membranes. 7 

TOD of Wal, a quantity containing 
twenty-erght pounds, or two (tone. 

TOES, called by anatomiſts digit i pedit, 
the extreme diviſions of the feet, anſwer- 
ing to the fingers of the hands They 
bones of the toes of both feet are twenty- 
lix in number, ſometimes twenty-eight; 
being much flenderer, except that of the 
— toe, than thoſe of the fingers: they 

ave alſo a much leſs free motion than 
thoſe of the fingers : the great toc has on- 
ly two bones, and the reſt three; except 
J. little toe in very old people, in whom 
the two extreme phalanges of the little 
toe grow together, ſo as to form only one 
bone; whence we find, in this caſe, fewer 
dones in each foot than thirteen. 

TOGA, in Roman antiquity, a wide 
woollen gown or mantle ; which ſeems 
to have been of a ſemi-circular form, 
without fleeves ; differing both in richneſs 
and largeneſs, according to the cireum- 
ſtances of the wearer, and uſed only upon 
occaſion of appraring in public. Every 
body knows that the toga was the 
diſtinguiſhing mark of a Roman : hence 
the jus togz, or privilege of the toga, 
was the ſame with the privilege of a Ro- 
man citizen; that is, the right of wear- 
ing a Roman habit, and of taking, as 
they explain it, fire and water through 
the Roman empire. | | 

TOILS, ſnares or nets uſed by hunters 
for catching wild beaſts, as deer, &c. 

TOILEY, a fine cloth of linen, ſilk, 

or 
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ſpread aver the table in a bed- | 


jr i — or dreſſing room, to undreſs and 
dreſs upon, 

TOISE, a French meaſure containing 
ſix of their fect or a fathom. 

TOISON »Þ'os, a term, in heraldry, 
for a golden flecce, which is ſometimes 
borne in a coat of arms. 

TOLERA TION, in matters of reli 
gion, is either civil or eccleſiaſtical Ci- 
vil toleration, is an impunity and ſafety 
granted by the date to every ſect that 
does not maintain doctrines inconſiſtent 
with the public peace : and eccleſiaſtical 
toleration, is the allowance which the 
church grants to its members to difler in 
certain opinions, not reputed fundamen- 
tals, The term toleration has made a 
great ſigure in the diſputes among protet- 
tants, who have been excecdingly divided 
about the mcaſures of tolcration, or the 
degrees to which heretics and ſciſmaties 
are, or are not to be ſuſſered. 

TOLL, in law, a tax or cuſtom paid 
for paſlage, or for the liberty of ſelling 
goods in a market or fair. Hence, toll- 
booth is a place in a town where goods 
are weighed, in order to aſcertain the du- 
ties thereon. | 

TOILUIFERA, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the flower of which is com- 

{ed of five petals, which are inſerted 
into the cup ; four of theſe are ſtraight 
and equal in ſize, and are a little longer 
than the cup; but the fifth is twice as 
large as theſe, and is cordated at the end, 
and has an unguis of the length of the 
cup. The fruit aud ſeeds are yet un- 
known. It is ſo called, from its pro- 
ducing the balſam of Peru. See Half. 

TOMB includes both the grave or ſe- 
pulchre whercin a defunct is interred, 
and the monument creed to preſcrve 
his memory, 

TOME, in matters of literature, de- 
notes a bound Look, or writing that juſt 
makes a volume. 

TOMEN'FUM, properly fignihes 
flocks or locks of wool ; but by botanitts 


is uſed for that ſoft downy matter which 


grows on the lraves of ſome plants. 

' TONE, or Tuxs, in mulic, a pro- 
perty of ſound, whereby it comes under 
the relation of grave and acute; or it is 
the degree of elevation any found has, 
from the degree of ſuiftneſs of the vibra- 
tions of the paris of ſonorous bodies. 
Tone is more particularly uſed for a cer- 
tain degree or interval of tune, whereby 
a found may be cither raiſed or lowered 


TON 

from one extreme of a concord to the a» 
ther, ſo as (till to produce true melody. 

TONGUE, in- anatomy, the primary 
organ of taſte and ſpeech; the figure of 
which approaches in ſame degree to py- 
ramidal; its anterior part being called 
apex, and its poſterior part the baſe or 
root. The upper fide is not quite flat, 
but a little convex, and divided into two 
lateral halves, by a ſhallow depreſſed 
line called linea lingus mediana. The 
edges are thinner than the other parts, 
and a little ronaded as well as the point. 
The lower fide reaches only from the 
middle of the length of the tongue to the 
point. The tongue is principally com- 
poted of yery ſoſt flelby fibres, inter- 
mized with a peculiar medullary ſub- 
(tance, and diſpoſcd in various manners. 
Many of theſe fibres are confined to the 
tongue without going any farther ; the 
relt ſorm ſeparate muicles, which go out 
from it in diffcrent ways, and are in- 
{-rted in other parts: all the upper fide 
of the tongue is covered by a thick mem- 
brane of a papillary texture, upon which 
lies another very fige membrane like a 
kind of epidermis, which is likewiſe con- 
tinned over the loweſt fide, but without 
papillæ. | 

ToxGus-TitD, the popular name 
for a diſtemper of the tongue in children, 
when it is tied down too dof: to the bot- 
tom of the mouth, by a ligament connected 
all along its middle, and called its fræ- 
nulum, which requires to be divided, to 
give the tor gue its proper motion. 

TONIC, in medicine, is applied to a 
certain motion of the muſcles, wherein 
the fibres, being extended, continue their 
extcalions, in ſuch a manner, as that the 
part ſcems immovcable, though in rea- 
lity it be in motion. 

rONSILS, in anatomy, two remark- 
able glands fituated one on each fide of 
the mouth, ucar the uvula, and com- 
monly called almonds of the ears, from 
their reſembling almonds in figure. Their 
uſe is to ſecrete a mucous homour for lu- 
tricating the paſſages: this they diſ- 
charge by ſeveral irregular but confpicu- 
vn» toraminz into the mouth. The ton- 
lils are apt to be inflamed from taking 
coid, for which Heilter firſt adviſes a 
gentle purge of tamarinds, ſeua, and 
cream of tartar : and this is to be repeat- - 
ed to the third and fourth doſe, if there 
be occalion : in the intermediate times, 
the diaphoretic, attemperating, and ni- 
trous medicines ate to be . 
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ders, and a large quantity of diluting li- 
quers allowed, which ſhould be gently 
acidulated, and have a ſmall quantity of 
nitre diſſolved in them: gargariſms made 
of decoctions of biſtort-root, red roſes, 
and other gentle aſtringents, are alſo to 
be frequently uſed; and the frequent 
waſhing the feet in warm water often has 
@ very remarkable good eſſect. 

This is a very troubleſome complaint, 
and with ſome perſons is apt to return 
very frequently ; the beſt preſervative a- 

inſt it is a moderate diet and bleed- 
ing, about the time of the equinoxes, ci- 
ther in the arm or foot. Some have 
Hund it neceſſary to open an iſſue in the 

arm, in this caſe, and have been-by this. 
means perfectly cured,; but on its drying 
up have always found the diſcaſe return. 

TONSURE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
a particular manner of fhaving or cli;- 
Ping the hair of eccleſiaſtics or monks. 
The ancient tonſure of the clergy was 
nothing more than polling the head, and 
cutting the hair to a moderate degree, for 
the ſake of decency and gravity : and the 
Name obſervation is true with reſpect to 
the tonfure of the ancient monks. But 
che Romanilts have carried the affair of 

tonſure much farther ; the candidate for 
it kneeling before the biſhop, who cuts 
his hair in hre different parts of the 
head, viz. before, behind, on cach fide, 
-and on the crown. 1 

TOOL, among mechanics, denotes in 
general any ſmall jnſtrument, uſed as 
well for making other more complex in- 
itruments and machines, as in moſt ope- 
rations in the mechanic arts. 

TOOTH, in anatomy, a little, hard, 
ſmooth bone, ſet in the gums, and ſer- 
' wing to maſticate or chew the food, &c 
As to the cleaning of foul teeth, ſec 
| Dengifrice. , 

PoorH-DRAWING, the operation of 
pulling-out a carious, or otherwiſe in- 
jured tooth. This art, according to Ci- 
cero, was invented by Aſculapius, in 
whoſe temple the ancients hung up a 
pair of leaden pullicans, very properly 
vignifying that no teeth were fit to be 
pulled out, but fuch as might be removed 
with a leaden forceps; that is, ſuch as 
were looſe and ready to fall out of ther1- 
felves ; for they very little conſult their 
own welfare, who pull out their teeth 
 winle firm and found : for drawing the 
tecth is not only a painful operation, but 
often brings on bad accidents, and ſome- 
times even hatards the patient's life, 
Tooth-drawing, however wrong ing 


TOP 
many caſes, yet is certainly right and ne- 
ceſſary in others. 1. In children, for 


teeth; for when theſe are left too long in 
their ſockets, they diſplace the new ones, 
and turn them awry. 2. In infants it is 
alſo neceſſary to draw ſuch teeth as grow 
out of, the palate, or out of improper 
parts of the mouth, and are placed ſo as 
to impede their tpeaking or ſucking. 3. 
in the tooth-ach procceding from a 
tooth's being carious, and givin 

no medicides, drawing is the laſt retort, 
and is abſolutely neceſlary. 4. Thoſe 
teeth ought to be drawn which by their 
irregular . figure and poſition Jacerate the 
gums and lips, and cannot be brought 
into ſhape by the ble, And laſtly, it is 
ſometimes neceſſaty to draw a tooth for 
the curing a fiſtula, or uiceration of the 
gums near the roots of the teeth. 

The repular method of drawing them 
is this: if the tooth is in the lower jaw, 
the patient muſt be ſeated on à low ſeat, 
or on the floor; and if in the upper jav, 
he muſt be placed on a high {too!, or 
table; then the proper inſtrument is to 
be ſelected, and the tooth carcſully drawn 
as a nail out of a picce of wood. But 
this mult never be done while the gums 
are inflamed, ſwelled, or otherwiſe di- 
tempered. 

TOP of a Ship, around frame of boards 
lying upon the croſs-trees near the heag 
of the maſt; here they furl and Io 
the top-ſail, &c. 

Tor-ARMOUR in a Ship of War, a 
kind of cloths hung about the round-tops 
of the maſts for ſhew; and alſo to hide 
the men which are on top in a fight, who 
lie there to fling {tink pots, &c. or to 
fire fmall ſhot down on the enemy, in 
caſe of boarding. ; 

Tor-MasTs of a Ship, are four, 
which are made faſt and ſettled unto the 
heads of the main-malt, fore maſt, mix- 
zen-maſt, and bow-ſprit reſpectively. 

Tor-GALLANT MASTS of a was 1 
are two, viz. main-top-gallant maft, 
and fore-top-gallant maſt, which are 
ſmall round pieces of timber, ſet on their 
reſpective top- maſts; on the top of which 
maſts are ſct the flag-ſtaſſs, on which 
the colours, as flags, pendants, & 
hang. a 
Tor-RorEs of @ Slip, thoſe with 
which the top- maſts are ſet or {truck ; 
they are received through a great block 
which is ſcized on one fide under the cap, 


| and then are reeved through the heel of 


the top-maſt, where is a braſs ſhiver 
placed 


the removing their lacteal, or deciduous , 


way to 


TOR 
placed athwart ſhips; aſter this they are 
brought up and faſtened on cither fide 
the cap with a ring; the other part of 
them comes down by the ties, and ſo is 
ret ved into the knight-head ; and, when 
it is to be heaved, it is brought to the 
capſtan. Theſe top-ropes belong only to 
the main and fote-maſt. K 
"Top-SA1rs and ToP-GALLANT= 
Sails of a Ship, are thoſe belonging to 
the top-maſts and top-gallant-malt. 
To? 4 STARKBOARD, on beard a ſhip, 
2 word of command to hale upon the 
larhoard liſt. 
"Top the Tard arm, on board a ſhip, a 


word of command to make the yards hang 


higher or lower. 

"TOPAZ, in natural hiſtory, a gem 
called by the ancients chryſolite, as being 
of 2 gold colour, 

TOPHUS, in medicine, denotes a 
chalky or ſtony concretion in any part of 
the body, as the bladder, kidneys, &c. 
but eſpecially in the joints. 

TOPIC, 1n rhetoric, a probable argu- 
ment, drawn from the ſeveral circumſtan- 
ces of a fact, &c. 

- TOPICS, or TorrcaL MEDicings, 
the fame with external ones, or thoſe ap- 
plied © outwardly to ſome diſeaſed and 
painful part: ſuch are plaſters, cata- 
plaſms, unguents, &c. 

TOPOGRAPHY, a deſcription or 
draught of ſome particular place, or ſmall 
tract of land, as that of a city or town, 
manor or tenement, field, garden, houſe, 
eultle, or the like, ſuch as ſurveyors ſer 
out in their plots, or make dranghts of, 
for the information and ſatisfaction of the 
N 2 | 

OKCH, a luminary ufd in ſeveral 
gharch-ceremonies, funerals, &e. and 
more uſually called a flambeau. 


- © TORDYLIUM, in botauy, a genus of 


© plants, the flower of which is umbellated ; 
and the principal umbel is compoſed of 
many ſmall ones, compounded of many 
rays; the involuerum of the great umbel 
is compoſed of narrow leaves, as long as 
the rays of the umbel ; thoſe ot the rays 
are half the length; the umbels are de- 
formed; the flowers have five heart-ſhap- 
ed inflexed petals, whieh are equal; they 
bare euch five hair- like ſtamina terminat- 
ed by ſingle ſummits, and a roundiſh ger- 
men ſituated under the lower, ſupporting 
two ſmall ſtyl:s crowned by obtuſe ſtig- 
mas. The germer afterwards turn to a 


roundiſh compreſſed fruit longitudinally 
tad-nted, dividing in two parts each con- 


TOR 
taining one roundiſh compreſſed ſeed with 
an indented border, ) 

TORE, in architecture, a large round 

moulding. uſed in the baſes of columns. - 

TOREUTICE, that of ſculpture 
otherwiſe called — 5 | 

TORIES, or Tor ys, in the hiftory of 
England, a ſaction or party oppoſed to 
the whigs. The tories are great ſticklers 
for the prerogative of the crown, as the 
whigs are for the liberties and privileges 
of the people: though, in truth, the prin« 
ciples of the moderate people of both 
parties do not materially diſſer. ; 
\ TORMENTIL, is botany, a genus of 
plants, with a roſaceous flower, conſiſting 
of four obverſely cordated, plane, and pa- 
tent petals; the ſtamina are ſixteen ſubu- 
lated filaments, about haif the leugth of 
the cup; the ſeeds are cight in number, 
oblong, obtuſely acuminated, and contain 
ed in the cup, which forms a kind of glo- 
boſe capſule. | | 

Tarmentil-root has an auſtere ſtyptie 
taſte, accompanied. with an aromatic fla- 
vour: it is one of the moſt agreeable and 
efficacious vegetable aſtringents: there are 
alſo a tincture and a diſtilled water of it, 
the former of which poſſeſſes all the vir- 
tues of the ſimple. 

TORMINA, in medicine, a term 
ſometimes uſed to expreſs pain in general, 
but more particularly a ſpecies of pain 
called tormina ventris, or alvi, in Engliſh 
the gripes. 

TORNADO, or TuxxADdo, a ſud- 
den and violent guſt of wind from all 


points of the compaſs, frequent on the 
coaſt of Guinea, 


TORPEDO, in natural hiſtory, a ſea 
fiſh, famed, both among the ancient and 
modern naturaliſts, for a, remarkable 
numbneſs here with it ſtrikes the arm of 
thoſe that touch it. 5 ' 

The torpedo is a flat fiſh, much-re 
bling the thoraback ; ſuffictently deſcribed 
in moſt treatifes of fiſhes, and common! 
found among the coaſts of Provence, Gaſ- 
cony, &c. where the people eat it without 
danger, Upon touching the torpedo with 
the finger, it froquencly. though not al- 
ways happens, that the perſon feels an 
unuſual painful numbneſs, which fudden- 
y ſeizes the arm up to the elbow, and 
ometimes, to the very ſhoulder or head, 
The pain is a very particular ſpecies, and 
not to be deſcribed by any words,: yet 
Meſſieurs Lorenzini Borelli,, Redi, and 

Reaumur, who all felt it ſeverely, obſerve 
it to bear ſome reſemblance to that pain- 
fn! 
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ful ſenfation felt in the arm, upon — 
ing the elbow violently againſt a hard 
body: though, M. Reaumur aſſures us, 
this gives but a very faint idea of it. 

Its chief force is at the inſtant it begins; 
it laſts but a few moments, and then va- 
niſhes entirely. If a man do not actually 
touch the torpedo, how near foever he 
holds his hand, he feels nothing: if he 
touch it with a ſtick, he feels a faint eſſect: 
if he feels. it through the interpolition of 
any pretty thin body, the numbneſs is 
felt very conſiderably; if the hand be 
preſſed very ſtrong againſt it, the numb- 
nefs is the leſs, but ſtill ſtrong enough to 
oblige a man ſpeedily to let go. 

M. Reaumur accounts for the pboeno- | 
mena of the torpedo in this manner : — 
The torpedo, like other flat fiſhes, is not 
abſolutely flat, bnt its back, or rather all 
the upper part of its body, a little convex: 
when it did not, or would not produce 
any numbneſs in ſuch as touched it, its 
back, he found, always preſerved its na- 
tural convexity ; but whenever it would 
diſpoſe itſelf to refent a touch or thruſt, it 
gradually diminiſhed the convexity of the 
back parts of the body; ſometimes only 
rendering them flat, and ſometimes even 
concave. 


r 
ſuch as the bandage, frequently ſeen in 
armories, abaut the heads of Moors, &c- 
It is always of the two principal colours 
of the coat; and is accounted the leaſt 
honourable decoration worn on the hel- 
met, by way of creſt, + | 

TORREFACTION, in chemiſtry, the 
roaſting or ſcorching of a body by the fire, 
in order to diſcharge a part either uune- 
ceflary or hartful in another operation; as 
ſulphur is thus diſcharged from an ore, 
before the metal can be obtained to ad- 
vantage. eq £ 

TORRENT, in geography, a tempo- 
rary fircam of water, falling ſuddenly 
from mountains, whereon there have been 

reat rains, or an extraordinary thaw of 


TORRID Zo, among geographers, - 
denotes the tract of earth lying under the 
line, and extending on each ſide to the 
two tropics, or to 23 degrees and a half. 
of latitude. The encients  helicycd the 
torrid zone uninhabitable; but ſrom the 


late navigations we lcarn, that the exceſ- 


ſive heat of the day there is tempered by 
the coldnefs of the night. * An 
TORT, in law, a French term ſignify- 
ing wrong or injury. | ; 
TORTOISE-SH ELL, the ſhell; or ra- 


The very next moment the numbneſs |ther, ſcales of a teftaccous animal, called 


always begins to ſcize the arm; the fin- 
that touched, were obliged to give 
kack. and all the flat and concave part of 
the body was again ſeen convex: and 
whereas it only became flat inſenſibly, it 
returned to its convexity fo ſwiftly, that 
one could not perceive any paſſage from 
the one to the other ſtate. ; 
The mo ion of the ball ont of a mulket 
Pye perhaps, much quicker than that 
of the fiſſi re- aſſuming its ſituation; at 
leaſt, the one is not more perceivable than 
the other. —It is from this ſndden ſtroke 
that the Hiimbneſs of che arm ariſes, and 
neeordingly the perſon, when he be- 
182 it, 4 — that his fingers 
uck 


pins to 
ave been violently It is the mere 


a tortoiſe ; uſed in inlaying and in vari- 
ous other wotks; as for inufi-boxes, combs, 
&c. The beſt tortoiſe ſhell is thick, clear, 
tranſparent, of the colour of antimony, 
ſprinkled with brown and white: when 
uſed in marquetry, &c. the workmen give 
it what colour they plcaſe, by means of 
coloured leaves which they put under- 
neath it, = 
TORTURE, a grievous pain in flicted 
on a criminal, or perſou accuſed, to make 
him confeſs the truth. - walyy 
TOUCAN, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 
ramphaſtos, of a middle fize between our 
common magpie and the thruſh, but have - 
ing a beak thicker and longer thay its 
whole body: this beak is booked at the 


velocity of the ſtroke that produces the end, and is of a very thin ſubſtance, not 
numbneſs. n exceeding the thickneſs of a membrane, 


M. Du Hamel, in his Hiſtory of the 


and very light and bollow, yet bony in 


Academy of Bciences, anno 1677, men- |ſubſtance, and very bright and ſhiniug, It 


tions a Kind of torpedo, which he com- 
Peres to conger cels, M. Richer, from 
whom de has the account, uffirms, on his 
knowledge, that they numb the arm 

ly, when touched with aff, and 


has a ſort of toothed edge, which prevents 
its ſhutting cloſely, and giving paſ- 
{age for the air, enables the bird to ive 
without noſtrils. It is yellowiſh on the 
outſide and red within, and is covered 


har cheir effects even produce vertigos. | with a fort of ſcaly ſubſtance, eaſily ſcrap» - 


5 TOR QUE, in heraldry, denotes a 
round roll of cloth, twiſted and ſtuffed : 


* - 


ed off with a fiuger at the edge. 


Toucan, 


1 0 U 

Tove ax, in aſtronomy, a conſtella- 
Non of the ſouthern. hemiſphere, conbſt- 
ing of eight ' ſmall ſtars, and otherwiſe 
called -Anfer Amcricanus. 
/POUCH-HoLt, or vent, in gunnery, 
the ſmall hole at the end of the cylinder 
of a gun or muſquet, by which the fire is 
2 to the powder in the chamber. 
In a feirclock; carabine; or piltol, it is cal- 


led the touch-hole but in a piece of canon 


* 


* 6 


it is more properly called the vent. 


- TOUCHING eile King's Evil, was 
ſeſt introduecd by Edward the Confeſlor, 
in 1046. 

Tovon SToxr, a black, ſmooth, 
gloſſy None uſed to try metals upon. 

Ihe ancients called it /2pis Lydivs, the 
Lydian ſtone, from Lydia, a country of 
Alia Minor, whence it was brought. 

.* TOULON, a ſtrong. rich, and po- 
pulous city of France, with a famous har- 
bour, — a biſhop's ſee, It is one of the 
beſt places in Provence, and is covered 
from the north winds. le is the princi- 


ple town for naval ſtores on the Mediter- 


ranean, and is fortified with ſtrong walls, 
defended -with baſtions. There are al- 
ways men of war here, as well as other 
ſhips ; and there is a very fine quay paved 
with bricks. Near the arſenal on the 
ſide of the quay, are magazines full ot 
naval (ſtores. 1 he cathedral is remarka- 
ble for its high altar, and two fine chapels 
on each ſide, where theze are ſevcral ſilver 
ſhrines ſet with precious (tones, There 
are ſeveral other churches and convents 
and à ſchool for officers, 'where they are 
taught every thing that r-gards the land 
of fea fervice. Ihe harbour 1s defended 
by ſeveral forts, and is one of the beſt in 
Europe. It is 30 miles 8. E. of Mar. 


ſeilles. Long. 6. 2. E. Lat. 43. J. N. 


'* TOULON, engagement off. Early 
in the year 1743, Admiral Matthews was 
ſent to the Meditterranean, to aflume the 
command of the Britiſh ſquadron - there, 
which over awed all the ſtates of Italy, 
and rode maſter of the ſea ; it had been 


conducted for ſome time by admiral Lef- 


tock, an inferior officer, as admiral Had- 
dock, who had had the command, through 
his ill flate of health, had been obliged 
to reſtgu. Mr. Mattbews was likewiſe 
inveſted with the character of miniſter 
plenipotentiary to the king of Sardinia, 
and the ſtates of Italy. © Immediately af- 
ter he had taken his command, he order- 
+ cptata Norris, to deſtroy Bye Spaniſh 
gals; which had put into the bay of St. 
Tropez, and this fervice was eſfectwally 
perſormed. In may hg detached cemmo- 


— 


— —  - 


com modore Martin, with a 


ro —-— 


AY -. 

dore Rowley, with eight fail, to crui 

off the harbour of Toles, 2 * 
number of merchant ſhips fell into his 
hands. In the beginning of July, he 
landed fome men at St. Remo, in the 
territories of Genoa, and de ſtroyed the 
magazines that were erected for the uſe of 
the Spaniſh army. In auguſt, he ſent 
ſquadron, inte 
the bay of Naples, to hombard that city, 
unlefs bis Sicillian majeſty would imme- 
diately recall his troops, which had join- 


ed the Spaniſh army, and promiſe to te- 


main neuter during the contintance of the 
war. Naples was immediately filled with 
conſternation. the Mfg ſubſcribed to theſe 
conditions, and the ſquadron reioined the 
admiral in the road of Hieres, which he 
had chioſen for his winter ſtation. Here 
he remained without any thing material 
happening, except that captain Greaves 
of the Marlborough, ſenior (captain in 
the Meditterinean, who had wore a broad 
pendant, during the time he had been a- 
broad, and repeared ſignals as the fupeiior 


of the third divihon, and commanding 


in the third poſt, having ever fince ſanty- 


ary 1713, been employed in his majzſty's 


ſervice, always contenting himſelf with 
ſuch employments as his ſuperiors allotted 
him ; now finding on his arrival at Hieres, 
Mr. Rowley, a junior officer, rear admi- 
ral, he immediately reſigned his commiſ- 
fion, and went home by land, greatly la- 
mented by all his officers and ſhip's com- 
pany, and Mr. Cornwall was appointed 
captain of the Marlborough He was not 
maſt-r of that docility and ſubmiſſion, to 
continue ferving under a junior; his ſpun 
was not tame enough, neither would his 
ſenſe of honour ſuffer him to be thus pli- 
ant; he thereſore thought quitting the 
navy the only reſentment in his power, as 
he could not bear the mortification, which 
he always faichfully endeavoured not to 
deſerve, and he apprehended the injur 
done to his ſencority, pre-eminence, an 
long ſervices, entirely ſet him free from 
all fubjection, or the ſeaſt ſtain and fe- 
proach for leaving the fleet, when ſo fair 
an opportunity was ready to offer, to 
make known his further abilities, coura 
and pretenſion to à Mg,” ,The comb 
ned ficet of France and Spain, which, ha 


fo long threatened the gizing law to. th 
Ieatiar ſtates, and e as War 
ven boaſt-d they were ebtruſ?; * * 
coup Veclat that ſhould ech ie "8ff® Br 
rope, had lain blocked up iv, the, 


bour of Toulon, three years by an, 
iu ſquadron, firſt com 2 a e 
X X Haddock, 


— _ — 


to be attac 


T O U 


began on the ninth of February. 1744, 
to come out. On the tenth they were all 
out, and Mr. Matthews intended to en- 
gage them, but the wind proving variable, 


the day was ſpent in max ing aud repeat- 


ing ſignals. ' On the elcreuth, at uine in 


the mornins, they being comme near enou 
Nes, hs — ignal for F: 
lin: of battle, and the rear admiral to lead, 


but he had the imisfortune in this particu- 


lar not to be exaclly obeyed ; the van and 


coœbter confuſed themWlves, never all in 
the line; nor alt iu action, ' hough his 
inſtructions they weeived were well con- 


certed, and what every officer might calily 


underſtand, yet he could not entorce obe- 
dience, ſince they would not obe 


* A 
certain commoner in his claborate a | 


in the honſe of commons, ſaid, Mr. 
Matihews's orders were ſo contuſed and 
unintelligible, it was eafy ig account for 
the fleet's being in ſuch drfoffier,”” but all 
could contratlict ſuch an aſſertion, who 
had the pitafpre to hear them, and thoſe 
who had their” eyes open ſaw with what 


intent ſuch à partial repreſentation of Mr. 


Matthews's conduct was repreſented: The 


combined flret, with the greateſt regula- 


rity. and uniformity, - approached. At 
twelve at noon Mr: Matthews hoiſted the 


 fignuls to engage and 2 chace, ſtil 
a 


keeping abroad the fign 
battle. 


for the line ot 
Mr. Feftock. on whom the de- 


pendance of vittory lay, was now five 


miles aſtern; he was dilatory, but acted 


under the, punetilio's of diteipline, and 


Mir. Matthews, who had waited all the 


morning for his coming up, was neceſlita- 
ted to begin the attack without him, which 


he did, where Mr. Leſtock ſhould have 


© been, who blames him for his impatience, 
#nudengaging the ſbip he ought to have 
Had, but af the world knew he kept a- 


loof : his conduct was too apparent, not- 


- withſtanding the equivocations of ſpeech, 


x20nels of diſcipline, aſſertions ot cvery 


Kind, and the Honourable acquittance of 


a court martiad, it plainly appeared, he 


never intended to come into that (tation, 


yi +57 
_ 1 
* 


nor any other Khich was a-fighting onc. 
This was the voice of the nation, and 
tbey would not be impoſed on with 
| pertinent reaſons and ridiculous, evaſions, 
Kis conduct was guided by perſonal re- 


. . 


jeptment, he detefmined not to aſſiſt him 


in the day ef action, but let him lie 25 | 
7 50 A ta, aperiof fire, | facribcing the h 


0 
r of his country, to the gratifying | is 
en paſſion. Had Mr. Matthews wait- 


ed till he cache up, thac would have beet 


6 #A N 


! 
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Naddock, and now by admiral Matthews, no enemy to engage, fince the combined 


fleets were with all fail aboard beuring 
away ſouthward. The Namur, admual 
Matthews, Marlborough, captain Corn- 
wall, went down and hegan the attack on 
the Real, the Spaniſh admiral, they cnga- 
ged her very briſkly! within muſket ſhot. 
This was an imprudent ſtation for Mr. 
Matthews, he therefore returned to oh- 
ſ-rve his ſquadron, but captain Cornwall, 
obliged him to return ſooner than he vo- 
luntarily would, by forcing his {hip a- head, 
between the Namur and Real. Such an 
uncommon example of generoſity, thus, - 
to ſhield his admiral, was truly noble and 
meritorious ; there he ſtood the inceſſant 
fire of two ſhips, dauntleſs in the 
midſt of danger, raked fore and aft, and 
his maſts earned away by the board. Thus 
the brave eaptain Cornwall, armed with 
reſolutien, in full purſuit of glory, eager 
to give all the fire, and receive it all, in- 
flamed with the honour of his flag, which 
he never would ſuffer to be ſtruck; zeal 
for his king, and love for his country, 
hehting his ſhip, fell a victim, having loſt 
both his legs, attempting to go aloft, nci- 
ther ſupported with the - In} oh aſſiſtance 
his diſtreſs demanded, nor ſupplicd with 
a ſuſfeieney of men. M. de Court, the 
French admiral, faid, „ He was the only 
Britiſh captain that did his duty, for the 
Hercules not being attacked, was in ho- 
nour obliged to aſſilt her admiral, and ly- 
ing on the Marlborough's quarter, cleared 


| her decks, (till his firmneſs continued 


undaunted, though unaided,” As well 
enemies as friends bemoaned the fall of ſo 
brave a man. His officers and ſhips com- 
pany felt a greater loſs in him than in 
Mr. Greaves, who now only ſerved them 
to, recall every inſtance of his conduct, asd 
add*new luſtre to his ſuperiority, 

Ihe Dorſetſhire might have relicved 
the Marlborough, by taking off the Her- 
cules; and though admiral Matthews 
ſent captain Eurriih, a meſſenger, deſiring. 
him to aſſiſt the Marlborough, inſtcad of 
obeying, he pretended to engage the 
Halcyon, but 1o inadvertently, his indo- 
lence was too glaring not to be diſcover- 
ed: for ſuch unaceountable miſconduct 
he was broke The Norfolk, in the 
mean time, attacked the Conſtant, and 
obliged her to» ſheer away. I be Real 
and Hercules fired after her to bring her 
back, but in vain. | Mr. Forbes of the 
Nortolk, the admiral, and Mr. Corn- 
wall, were the only gentlemen who did 
their duty in the center; every other 


_ diſtance 


captain in this diviſion lay at a cautious 


yo : 
aide» ih N g. N 
Aſtance from his enemy, and firing his 
bot without giving or receiving damage. 
_ P. Oſborne and Mr. Corniſh ſaw it 
with an emotion becoming Britons, . 
' bravely/thruſt themſelves into the line, 


. 
his ſhip's crew muſt be in, expectipg 
every moment to be ſwallowed «in the 
flames. Nut Don Navarro brought ſeven 
of his lower tier guns 10 bear upon her, 
pointing and firing them with his own 


that had no accident happened to the 


. 72 attacked the Poder, but being only | Hands, made every. ſhot take place, To 
fe 


frigates, it was not their province to 
continue there, ſo they were obliged, to 
deſiſt, and fail back to their former ſta- 
tions. The Frinceſſa, Somerſet, Dra- 
$99, Bedford, and Kingſton, took occa- 

© fron to fire at her, but infuch a wild, 
. confufed, unjuſtiſtiable menger, it was 
billy expoſing themſelves to the public 


fireſhip, it ſeems probable ſhe would 
have been ſunk: he! alſo ſent à laubch 
full of men to drive her. along fide the 
Marlborough, the only ſhip near her. 
Captain Mackay, as he paſſed the Dor- 
ſctikire, going down, deſired her affiſt- 
ance to cover and conduct him; which 


©  rifficule. Mr. Hawke, now admiral, in | captain Burriſh refuſed, though ordercd 


the Berwick, buzned with indignation at 


by the admiral. - Mr, Mackay made an- 


the fight of fuch ſcandalous; behaviour, | Wer, with a ſigh, ++ Then I am going to 


like an officer and an Engliſh ſcaman, 

| bore down and gave her battle. He had 
no ſignal, nor any particular order to do | 
this, but he tbonght it indiſpenſibly his 
duty, ſince none of the ſhips would to 
whote lot ſhe had happened to fall, He 
knew the boaſts and cxaggerations that 
would ariſe from one ſhip's beating off 
ſeyen, and bravely prevented that igno- 
wminy, by breaking diſcipline to — 0 

. Honour, for the Poder was not his ſhip, 
but the Amerique. At the firit broad - 
ide ſhe loſt twenty- ſcven men, and had 
© ſeven of her lower deck guas diſmounted. 
She ſtill made a vigorous reſiſtance ; but 

. after having had 116 men killed, her | 
'main-maſt and fore-top-maſt carried a- 
way, ſhe ſtruck. The licutenants of ſe- 
veral ſhips boarded her, claiming the 


Honour, but Don Rodiiguez, the cap- | gr 


tain, ſaid, he held them all in contempt, 
except the Berwick's, to whom, with 
reat politeneſs, he delivered his ſword, 
Elan his honour would not ſuffer 
him to ſtrike the Spaniſh colours to them. 
y this tine the Real and Marlborough 
were diſabled, the former quite ſilent. 
Mr. Matthews ordered the Anne galley to 
burn the Real, but had neglected order- 
"ing Mr. Mackay to prime her, which 
ſhould have been done ſome time be- 

©, fore. Theſe extraordinary commiſſions of 
dleſtruction are not ſo caſily executed; 
ſhe was neither covered nor conducted, 

-__ _ which is always the practice in theſe 
©." caſes, The Hercules, Halcyon, and 
HhBrilliant, who ſaw. the impending blow, | 
C.rouded all their ſail on this dreadful oc- 
___.- Calion, and fired at her, but at too great 
2 A diſtance... 'The/$paniſh admiral ſhewed 
no more ſignal proofs of noble bravery 
than before; he was unihaken and im- 
movable, even in the midſt of dangers. 
© © We may caſily conceive the conſternation | 


be ſacrificed.” He, poor man, was ob- 
liged to go priming down, alone and un- 
atlilted, 10 ievere was: bis , peeefſity! yet 
ſo great was his. generoſity, being con- 
ſcious he muſi fall a victim, that be or- 
dered his men into the boat, and bid 
them proceed to the ſhips ; but the lieu- 
tenant, mate, and tuo others, refuſed, 


ſaying, they wonld wait for the barge 


which was to fetch him, who alone ſtood 
the deck, with a match in his hand; 
they being near drunk, went below. The 
launch was now ſo ncar him, what ra- 
courſe muſt he have in this helpleſs con- 
dition! alas! to the fatal neceſſity of 
firing the guns in the waſte, His matches 
were unwarily placed, hatches' unlaid, 
ſcuttles open, ſunnels uncapped, running 
down unprepared, and primed with a 
eat deal of looſe powder, plunged” into 
1nextricable diſtreſs, without the leaft 
glimpſe of hope, every {hip and every 
friend far off, in a few minutes ſhe blew 
up. without doing execution: Had any 
ſhip gone down with ber, conſidering 
the helpleſs condition of the Real, there 
would have been no probability of dan- 
ger, nor making the intent ineſſectual. 
Mr. Mackay was, we may ſay, univer- 
ſally beloved, and univerſally lamented ; 
he arrived to this ill-fated command by 
a long courſe of obedience and dilligence, 
and what is commonly called a thorough 
knowlegge of his duty. In ſome accounts 
we find it aſſerted, that he was extreme- 
ly flow and tedious ip priming his ſhip ; 
but theſe are wrong, for thoſe who know 
any thing of a fireſhip will readily agree, 
the cannot be primed in leſs time than 
an hour and an half; and it was not two 
hours from the time of his receiving or- 
ders, to his death, To be directed upon 
a ſervice, before any advice to 
ſor it, is enough to confound à man; 
* Axa bur 


_ © 2 
hurry to diſpatch, fear of Ufphabng, 
concern” to feel what he never felt in all 
his ſervice reproofs and menacs! cager- 
neſs und precipitation to execute, i) help 


on ſuch an occaſion to excite a gut of 
paſſions, with which the conflict muit de 
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tor. However, he ſoon after gave chace, 
At three next day, in the afternoon, he 
came in fight of them: they were in 


fluftuating and dividing each others mo- 


tions, the Real in tow, the Poder behind, 


violent, and the ſuceeſs uncertain. It is which the Eſſex burned, The Marlbo- 


inhuman and bat in the friends of Mr. 
Leſtack to blaſt the memory of a man, 
who had often given proofs he neither 
feared the nem nor death, and who at 
laſt fo bravelyloſi-his life. In the mean 
time, Mr. Rowley, with part of his di 
viſion, got a-breaſt of M. d Court, and 
engaged him very warmly. Mr: I. Of- 
born, now admiral, attacked. and ſupport- 
ed him to the utmolt of his power, who, 
with Mr. Hawke, were the — gentle- 
men that foug' t in the van diviſion, The 
Trench admiral fevtine the danger the 
Epeniards were, falling into, judiciouſſy 
tacked to-relieve them. his obliged 


ir. Rowley to tack, who had not an | 


all-ſufficicnev, as Mr. Leſtock terms it, 
with ſeven tkips to oppoſe nineteen, and 
rejoin the centre, leaving part of- his van 
expoſed to the fire of M. Cabaret, chief 
d c!cadre of the French van; but that 
officer preferred the preſervation of the 
Spaniards to the deſtruction of the Eng- 
liſh. Mr. Hawke now finding he could 
not maintain his prize, refolved to aban- 
don her; and Mr. Matthews obſerving 
the French ſquadron had tacked, unfor- 
tunately gave Mr. Leſlock his defired 
plea, by * down the ſignal to en- 
gage, and hoiſting the ſignal to give over 
chace. his alteration of ſignals ſeems 
intended for Mr. Rowley, not Mr. 
JLeſtock, whom he had forgot. M. de 
Court retook the Poder, and relieved the 
Spanilh fleet, which, if the Engliſh cap- 
ti ns had done tlicir duty, might have 
| been totally deſtroyed before this time: 
but only hx in the whole fleet of the line 
gave proofs of hritiſh valour. Mr. Leſ- 
tock ſays, he could not come up to en- 

age the Spaniards, yet allows ſome of 
his beſt ſailers could, bur it being a breach » 
of diſcipline, he could not permit them. 
The truth is, -he had a pique againſt the 
admiral, and it he could, either under 
tke ſcreen of diſcipline, or by any other 
means, it was his determined reſolution 
not to join him on the, contrary, it was 
his pleaſure and innate ſatisfaction to ſee 
him difabled and without affiftance. The 
combined fleet, now unmoleſted, conti- 
nucd the courſe, they had begun to (teer 
before the action, and Mr. Matthews 


rungh was ſent to Mahon, and replaced 
by tre Burford, who had arrived that 
morniny from England, It was thr fineſt 
moon-ligiit night nature could have given, 
and the whole flect in exact order for the 
firſt time, an caſy viftory was expected. 
Britiſh hands aud Britiſh hearts rejoiced 
at the glorious opportunity. Matthews 
foreſaw, that if be tade the ſignals to 


' would regain his honour loti the day be- 
fore, which his reſentment coold not al- 
low; he therefore lay afleep, while the 
enemy wiſely took the advantage to free 
themielves a ſecond time from danger, 
and retire with all the precipitation their 
ſhattercd condition would permit. On 
the 17th the Britiſh fleet arrived at Ma- 
hon, where Mr. Leftock was ſuſpended 


and ſent home, The nation was alarmed | 
at the miſcarriage, and loudly complains - 


ed, agreeable to cuſlom on ſuch occa- 
ſions; and Mr. Leſtock arrived at the 
only time which could have added moſt 
to his diſgrace, ſor every body looked 
upon him as the delinquent 
Mr. Matthews arrived (having deſired 
leave to return on account of his bad ſtate 
of health) the affair became an enquiry 
in parliament, which thought both to 
blame ; but being conſcious t 
not preciſely clear up the difficulty ſo well 
as thofe acquainted with maritime caſcs 
of a ſimilar nature, they petitioned his 
- majeſty for a court-martial, which was 
held on the inferior officers ; the captains 
Burriſh, Ambroſe, and Williams were 
broke. Mr. Leſtock (who was tried 
another court-martial, of which the late 
Mr. J. Byng was a principal member) 
without dehiberation was honourably ac- 
quitted, becauſe he acted pruven:ly, and 
agreeable to the ſignals : but Mr. Mat- 


he acted imprudently; nay, he narrowly 
eſcaped being ſhot for cowardice and de+ 
ſert ion, while Mr. Leſtock triumphed on 


be accounted for; they muſt be attri- 
buted to interelt and party, which at 
this time had the predominance. It is 
certain that neither of the admirals 
wanted conrage or kill ; they had been 


with his whole: fleet was an idle ſpecta- 
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on ſeparate commands, . 


their 


every kind of conſuſhon and irregularity, 


give chace and engage, Mr. Leſtock 


Soon after 


could 


thews, who fought, was broke becauſe 


bis trial. Such proceedings are hardly ta 


executed 


TOU 


their eommiſſions to the ſatisfaction of | 


their country: their being united here 
occaſioned this miſcarriage ; envy and re- 
ſentment was their true characteriſtic. 

TOUR; a French term, frequently 
uſed for a journey or progrels through 
one or more countries. 


* TOUR, Henry De La, viſcount 


Turenne, marſhal-general of the French 
king's camps and armies, marſhal of 
France, &c. and one of the preateſt ge 
neraks France has produced, was the ſe 
cond ſon of Henry de la. four, duke of 
Bouillon, was born at Sedan, in 1611. 
He made his firſt campaigns in Holland 
under Maurice and Frederie Henry, 
princes of Orange, who were his uncles 
by the mother's ſide, and even then diſ- 
tingviſhed himſelf by his bravery. In 
1634 he marched with his regiment into 
Lorraine, and having contributed to the 
taking of La Mothe, was, though very 
oung, made marſhal de camp. In 1636 
2 took Saverne, and the year 3 
the caſtles of Hirſon and Sorle, on which 
occaſion he performed an action like that 
of © -ipis's, with reſpect to a very begu- 
tifal woman whom he ſent back to her 
huſband. The viſcount Turcnne in 
1644, was made marſhal of France ; but, 
had the misfortune to be defeated at the 
battle of Mariendal in 1645s. However, 
he gained the battle of Nortlingen three 
months after; reſtored” the elector of 
Treves'to his dominions, and the follow- 
ing year made the famous junction of the 
French army with that of Sweden, com- 
manded by general Wrangel; which 
obliged the duke of Bavaria to demand a 
ce. Afterwards that duke breaking 
the treaty he had concluded with France, 
he was defeated by the viſcount Turenne, 
at the battle of Zumarſhauten, and in 
1648 driven entirely out of his domiaions, 
During the civil wars in France he ſided 
wich the princes, and was defeated at the 
battle of Rhetel in 1650 : but ſoon after 
was reſtored to the favour of the king, 
who, in 1652, gave him the command 
of his army. He acquired immortal ho- 
nour at the battles of Jergeau, Gien, and 
the ſuburbs of St. Anthony, and by the 
retreat he made before the army com- 
manded by the princes at Vill:-Neuve 
St. George. In 1654 he made the Spa- 
niards raiſe the ſiege of Arras; the next 
year he took Conde, Sr: Guilain, and 
leveral other places; gained the famous 
battle of Dunes; and made himſelf ma- 
ſter of Dunkick, Oudenarde, and almoſt 
all Flanders. This obliged the Spaniards 


TAE 
to conclude the peace of the Pyrenees 
in 1660. Theſe important ſervices ocra · 


ſioned his being made marſhal-geveral of 


the king's camps and armies. The war 


being renewed with Spain in 1667, he 
commanded in Flanders, and took fa 
many places, that in 1568 the Spaniards 
were obliged to ſue for peace; and that 
year abjured the reformed religion. He 
commanded the French army in the war 
againft the. Dutch in 1673 took forty 


towns in twenty-two days; purſued the 


eleftor of Brandenburg even to Berlin; 


gained the battles of Siutſheim, Laden- 


burg, Enſheim, Mulhauſen, and 1 our- 
keim, and obliged the Imperial army, 
which conſiſted of 50,000 men, to re- 
paſs the Rhine. By this campaign the 


viſcount Turenne acquired immortal ho- 


nour : he paſſed the Khine to give battle 
to general Montccuculi, wham' he fol- 
lowed as far as Saſpach ; but mounting 


upon an cminence, to difcover the ene- 
my's camp, be was killed by a cannog- 


ball, the 25th of July, aged 64. 
* TOURNAY, ſiege of. At the be- 


ginning of the campaign in the year 170. 


the, allies commanded by the duke of 
Marlborough and prince Evgene, pro- 
poſed to give battle to the French army 


commanded by marechal de Willars, bur 


the marechal retired on their approach, 


and unadvitedly weakened the garriſon of f 
Tournay to {trengthen his own army; it 


was now judged neceflary to beſiege that 
city, therefore, on the 27th day of June 
it was inveſted, 7 he trenches were open 
ed between the ſeventh and eighth days 


of July, and the ſiege proſecuted with ſo 
much vigor, that on the twenty-eigbth, 


the garrilon demanded to capitulate for 
the town, which tbey ſurrendered on the 


thirticth. The next day the marquis de 
Surville, the French governor, was enter- 
taincd at dinner by price Eugene; and 
in the afternoon retired into the citadel, 
which his garriſon had entered to the 


number of about four thouſand men; but 
a great number of their men concealed 


themſelves in the town, and two captains, ' ' 
four lieutenants, with about one hundred 


and fifty men, came to the duke of Marl- 
borough's camp. At the ſame time, the 
French ſick and wounded, to the number 


of eight hundred, marched out to be con- 


ducted to Doway g and the carl of Albe- 
marle who was appointed governor of 


Tournay, took poſſeſſion of the town. 
The time agreed for evacuating the fame | 
expiring that night, the allies began to 


work again on the approaches to the = 
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yo ral, and four other offcers' came out of 
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s company were brought to the carl of 
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und e 57. 7; 
*: On the firſt of Auguſt, the French 
rſt an the act of hoſtility, and bred 
from the citadel with cannon, and ſmall 
mot, upon count Lottum's trenches and 
. batterics; from u hence they were imme- 
ere avfweretl,” and the fire continued 
very hot on both ſides the whole night. 
Tue ſame day, diſpoſitions were mule for 
A a ſecond a tack; the new lines of cireum- 
. yallation's out che chalc al mol finiſhed, 
2775 ordets given for levelling tho e about 
_ the town.” In the meun time, the ma quis 
© of Surville having propoſed to the confe- 

LT : T7 >. is , 
: detate generals, the appointing ot two 
perſons to treat about the farrender of the | 
gitadel, the ptinces of Savoy and Marlbo- 
115 ; 
rough named the ſicur de Lalo, a bripa- 
dier in the Urniſb troops, and the mat- 
: avis 4 Sarville choſe the marquis de Ra- 
»,\ Fighan, A brigadier in the French ſervice, 
. who bar ing conferred together, drew up 
and ſubſcribe an agreement by which the 
Place ds to be ſurrendered the fifth of 
* a, und the garriſon to have ell 
the Honours of war. But on this occafion, 
de Frech gave à freſh inſtance of their 
* ee and manigelted to the world, 
dat 7 9 2 tor delivering up the 
©, Eitadet of Tournay, were but an artifice 
00 gain tire; and, if poſſible, amuſe the 
ſon, alice” for the king of France refuſrd to 
f 'patify theſe articles, anleſs a general ceſſa- 
Bon of arms in the Netherlands, till the 
th o September; ſhould, at the ſame 
me; be agreed on; which the allies re- 
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bn witer alt pcflible vigor, and notwith- 
ttanding the rat diſheulties the conſede- 
v7 200% . . . 
„ Fate met uith in their attacks b 
Feaſon of the vaſt numbers of the F . 
wines. On the thirty firſt of Auguſt the 
garriſbn beat the chamude, debring to car 
itulate. Hoſtages being thereupon ex- 
changed on both kdes, M. Dolet, and the 
marquis de Ravignan, both majors gene- 


"the citadel; and major-general Hondortf, 
with frre officers more on the fide of the 
Coufederates, were ſent in. Dolet and 


N Abemafle's houſe, where the duke of 
_ Marltbrongh and the prince of Savoy be- 
Jg met to receive their propoſuls, they 
1-108 


red tottrrendey the place, and delivei- 

. ed a proj-& 6f a capituſation, confilling of 
"eleven artitles. | When they had made 
their offers, they were debred io with- 
draw; and after ſome conſultation, they 
were called in again, and received tor an- 


1 
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the prince of Savoy, that they could alen 
no other conditions, but that the yarriven 
ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war, So they returned into the Gtadel, 
and about three o'clock in the '#ſttrtoon 
the hoſtilirics began again. Their high 
nefles thought tit to inſiſt on having the 
garriſon, priloners of war, as well-for-the 
honovr of the arms of the allies, as inte- 
turn for the French king's having v futed 
to agree io the former capitulatton : be- 
ſides that during the ecffations; the advices 
they had before were, confirmedz/ the 
French officers owniny that they were 
obliged to ſurrender for want or provi- 
tons. On the tenth of September about 
break of day, word came that the gavriſon 
was at laſt willing to furrender upon ſuch 
terms as ſhould be allowed them. Where- 
upon their highneſſes immediately ſigned 
the articles of capitulation, by whieh the 
garriſon retained their ſwords and bapgage, 
and returned to France, on conditiou that 
they ſerved not againſt the allies, till a 
like number of officers and ſoldiers of the 
allics were returned to the allied army. 
TOURNEFORTIA, in botany; a ge- 
nus ot plants; the empalement of the 
flower is permanent, of one leaf, cut into 
ive ſmall ſegments at the top: Ihe 
flower is of one petal, of the globularhell- 
ſhape, cut at the brim into five acute 


points, which ſpread openly horizontalh; 
it has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina the length 


of the tube, terminated by ſingle ſummus, 


and a globoſe germen ſupporting a ling 


ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crowned 
by a ſingle ſtigma. The germen after- 
ward becomes a ſpherical ſueculent bei- 
ry, incloling four oblong oval ſeeds reſting 
upon the — * nt 
TOURNEQUET, in ſurgery, an ir- 
ſtrument made of rollers, com preſſes, 
ſerews, &c. for compreſſing any wounded 
part, ſo as to ſtop hæmorrhages. 
TOWAGE, the bawling or drawing 
of a (hip, barge, &c. by men or beaſu, 
or by another thip or boat, faſtened to her, 
in order to make her enter 2 port, aſcend 
rern 
TOWER, a tall building, eonfilting of 
ſeveral (tories, uſually of à round form, 
though ſometimes ſquare or pelygonal. 
Towers are built tor fortrefles;' priſons, 
Kc. as the Tower of London, the Tow 
of the Baſtile, kee. 
1he Tower of London is not only 3 
citadel, to defend and command the city, 
river, &c. but alſo a royal palace, where 


fuer from the duk: of Marlborough and | 


our kings, with their courts have forme 
. p 1 


ties 


the brain, by mcans of the organs of ſenſe; 


to depend. 


«. 


the fruit is a roundich obtuſely trilobous 
capfule, containing a great number of ve- 
And grows naturally im ſhady- woods. 
TRACHEOTOMY, in' furgery, 5 
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ground, or à portion of the earth's ſur- 
g | 4 trade, ſo long as confined hetween peo le 


fſmall treatiſe, or Written diſcourſe, vpon 
22 any. ſubject. 
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royal arſenal, wherein 
munition for ſixty thou 


ſand! faldigrss a treaſury. for the jewels 
ad ornaments of the crown ; a mint for 


times lodged ; 


are arms and 


coining of , mancy,; the, great archive, 
uherein are preſeryed all the autient te- 
„oed of the courts of Weſtminſter, &c. 
and the chief priton for Hate criminals. 
{1 «The Tower of Landon was built in 
1080, and walle.] round in 1099. 
TOWN, a place inhabited by 2 couſi ' 
; derable. number of people, being of a mid- 
dle ſize between a city and village, 
TOXICODEND KON, Poiſoy-tree, in 
botany, a tree, the male flowers of which 
are upon diffcrent plants from the female; 
they have a ſmall empalement, cut into 
five points at the brim, but hare no petals; 
they have five ſhort ſtamina, terminated 
by roundiſh ſuramits, Ihe female flow- 
ers have empalements like the male; they 
hare no ſtamina, but in the center is ſitu- 
ated/a roundiſh germen, ſupporting three 
ſmall ſtyles, crowned with globular ſtig- 
mas. Ihe germen afterwards tuns to a 
berry with one or two cells, incloling one 
ſeed in each. 
Mr. Miller enumerates nine ſpecies off 
the poiſon- tree, all poſſeſſed of the fame 
poiſgnous quality. 
TOXICUM, a fort of poiſon, ſaid to 


be uſed by the Indians to their arrows, in| 


order to tender wounds made by them 
incurable. ' | 
TRABEA TION, in the ancient archi» 


tecture, the fame with entablature. See 


Fntablature. 


TRACES of the Brain, among the 


-.. .Cartelians, denotes the impreſſions which 


ſonſible objects make on the fine fibres of 


ou which impreſſions memory, imagina- 
tion, &c. are ſuppoſed, in a great meaſure 

Sce Memory, &c. 

1 TRACHELIUM, m botany, a genus 

of plants, with a funnel faſhioned flower 

divided into five ſegments at the limb; 


ry minute ſceds,; it ts a native of Italy. 


operation otherwiſe calle 
| branchotomy. | | 
+VRACT, in geography, an extent of 


TRACT, in matters of literature, 3 
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whereby a thing is brought nearer to the 
mover. 

TRACTRIX, in geometry, a curve 
otherwiſe called catenarias .-. + | | 

TRADE, in gen:ral, denotes the * 7 
with commerce, couſiſting in buying, {cl- 
ling, and exchangiag; of... commodities, 
dills, money, & c. The firſt notions of 


trale artſe from the. light of naturg. One 


family no ſooner found, that they 0 
not live without the- aſſiſtance of avothery 
but they eſtabliſhed a trade by way of bar- 
ter. 'As the nations enerealed, markets' 
were every, where eſtabliſhed for the. ſame 
purppſe, where a Meep was exchanged ſer 
a ſack of corn, or an ox, for ſome other 
neceſſaires of life. This introduced the 
vie of wrights- and meaſures ; but trade 
never became an art, till the invertion of 
ſpinning and weaving, whoſe manufac 
tures introduced a variety of dealing, . 
Trade, in the next place, lated the 
value of all kinds of commodities by a 
common meaſure or- ſtandard, from the 
ihconveniencies of batter, and; a. certain 
equivalent, called money, , was agreed up- 
on for all forts of goods. , Fermerly, in 
England, leather mouey waz uſed; and 
the Africans (till uſe cores, or white 


ſpeckled) / ſhells, called  black-a-moor's- 


teeth. But, in proceſs of time, ſilyet and 
gold being ſound moſt convenieut,to, make 
money of, they are become the co mom 
ſlandard of all commodities; which are 
purchaſed with moro or leſs maney in pro- 
portion to the plenty and ſcarcity of the 
goods brought to market; from we” 
date the terms of dearneſs or cheapnęſs. 
At the introduction of metal money, 
the merchant adjuſted its value only by 
weight, but this being found inconvenient, 
its weight or value was aſczrtained by a 
ſtamp or mark, which is what we call coin. 
Money not only ſerves commodiouſly to 
ſettle the price of all goods, but it ſerves 
to pay for labour, to purchaſe Houſes, 
lands, &c. fo that from hence ariſes the 
notion of riches, - This has been the great. 
foundation of commerce; becauſe as ma- 
4 nations want this depolitory of wealth, 
which ſecms to be confined to certain 
countries and as theſe nations, without 
it, moſt have; remained. poor, hag they 
not ſome method of acquiring this trea- 
{are; it has cauſed an intercourſe hetween 
thoſe nations; ſo that What was called 


of the ſame country, is properly ſtiled 
commerce, when it is . large 
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Commerce could not be eſtabliſhed 
without ſhipping. At leaſt, thoſe na- 
tions who have applied themſelves to that 
adventurous commerce, have in all ages 
exceeded thoſe in riches, power, and ne- 
ceſſaries of life, who enjoyed a better 


climate, foil, or ſituation. Nothing 
could be fo great a ſpur to induſtry, as 
the invention of trade. When a man 
knows that his labour ſhall be crowned 
with plenty, he procceds with courage, 
vigour, and activity; he is daily cither 
inventing new ſchemes, or carrying arts, 
already known, to the utmoſt perfection. 
Ia which, view, trade is the great prin- 
ciple of ſcience, both theoretical and 
practical. f 
Again, it is to trade that we aſcribe 
the b-gianing of civility and ſocigty: and 
when this had improved mens circum— 
ſauces, the deſire of keeping, and quietly 
enjoying the property ſo obtained; in- 
troduced and eſtabliſhed equal, limited 
and legal governments; and living under, 
aud the being protected by ſuch govern- 
ments, is properly ſtilod liberty; which, 
therefore, is not only highty confiſtent 
with, but, in ſome meaſure, eflcntially 
necellary to trade. But what has at all 
times recommend;d commerce bcFond all 
other acquiſitions, is the power, or abi- 
lity of independency, which it gives to 
that nation where it flouriſhes moſt. 
There is no maxim more inconteſtable 
in all ages, than that the people who 
prevail at ſea, will in the end, prevail on 
ore. No maritime power was cver 
ruined by a land war, til! het power was 
Erſt broken at ſ a, or lhe loſt the power 
of the ſea. Therefore, if liberty, pro- 
perty, and equal government, a flouriſh- 
ing tate of learning, perfection in arts 
and ſciences, public magnificence, pri- 
vate abundance, and à capacity of de- 
tending and preſerving theſe bleſſings 
ngainſt all iavaders, be certain and incon- 
teſtable benefits, they are ſuch as com- 
merce alone, is able to give to any peo- 
e or nation. 
ITRADE-WINDsS, certain regular 
winds at ſea, b owing cither conſtantly 
the fame way, or alternately this way 
and that; thus called from their great 
uſe in navigation, and the Indian com- 
merce.” The trade winds are of different” 
Kinds, ſome blowing three or {ix months 
of the year one way, and then» the like 
ſpace of time the oppolite way; very 
common in the Indian ſeas, and called 
monſoogs. Others blow conſtantly the 
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| tween the tropics, which, off at ſca, fy 
found to blow all day long from. eaſt to 
welt, For the phznomena of cach, -with 
their phyſical cauſes, ſee Wind. = 
TRADESCANTIA, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants, the flower of which con- 
hits of three orbiculated, plane, and 
very patent petals : and irs fruit is an 
oval trilocular capſule, containing 's few 
angular ſeeds, : 
1RADIITON, among eccleſiaſtical 
writers, denotes certain regulations re- 
garding the rites, ceremonies, &c. of re- 
ligion, which we ſuppeſe to have been 
handed down from the days of the apoſ- 
tles, to the preſent time. Tradition is 
diſtinguiſhed into written, of which there 
are ſome traces in the writings of the an- 
cient fathers; and unwritten, of which 
no mention is made in the writers of the 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity. 
TRAGACANTH, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants; the empalement of the 
flower is indented in five parts, the lower 
ſegments being the ſhorteſt. The flower 
is of the butterfly kind; the ſtandard is 
long, erect, indented at the point; the 
borders are reflexed. The wings are 
ſhorter than the ſtandard. The Keel is 
of the fame length with the wings, and 
is indented ; it has ten ſtamina, nine are 
Joined and one is ſeparated, terminated 
by roundiſh ſummits, and a ſharp taper 
germen, ſupporting an oval-ſhaped ſtyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. I he ger- 
men afterward becomes a ſhort ſwelling 
pod, havirg two longitudinal rolls, in- 
cioling kidney-ſhaped feeds. There are 
four ſpecies of this plant enumerated by 
Mr. Miller : the firſt grow naturally on 
the ſea- ſhore about Marſeilles, and in 
Italy; this has a thick, ſhort, ligneous 
ſtalk, which branches out greatly on 
everv fide. The young branches are 
woolly, cloſely garniſhed with winged 
leaves, whoſe foot-ſtalks end in acute 
thorns. The lobes are ſmall, oval, ob- 
tuſe and of a ſilvery colour. The flowers 
are large, white, anckſhaped like a but- 
tei fly; they are produced in cluſters at 
the end of the branches, and are ſuc- 
cecded by ſhort pods, having two longi- 
tudinal cells, containing two or three 
| kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, which ſeldom ripen 
in England. | 
Tragacanth has the ſame virtues with 
gum arabie, but in a greater degree. 
IRASEA, in pharmacy, an aro- 
matic powder, groſly beaten and mixed 
with ſugar, taken by way of carmina- 


ſame way ; ſuch is that general wind be- 


tive. 
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$a g ſome ſignal action performs by ii» | 
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meaſure of its vetſe, an1 cndeavoured-y0 
bring the action within: the cum paſs oi a 


(fri os perſons, and which has frcquent- j| day, or of a r:volution of the ſun, Ahe 


Ty 4 fatal iffue, or concluſion, Aniitatle, 
Miete Mentifcally, defincs [r.o0dy, the 


imitation of one grave, and entire. ation, | 


of 4 jaiFlengrh, and witich without the 
affiltanee of narration, by railing of ter- 
Tor and compaliton, refines nud purges 
dur paſſions. This definition, has given 
tne critics ſome perplexity ; and Cor- 
-ncille.declarcs he cannot reconcile Aril- 
totle with himſelf: tlie inſtances Arif- 
eotle cites, he thinks, ruin his own defi- 
tion; he even denics. the purging our 
paſſions to be the end of tragedy. Gur 
Engliſh authors are more favourable to 
the definition; by the purging our pal 
Tons, they underſtand not the caticpa- 
log ghem, but the reducing them to juſt 
b6unds ; for by ſhewing the milerics that 
attend a ſubjection to them, it teaches us 
to watch them more narrowly ; and by 
ſer ing the great misfortunes of others, it | 
leſſens the ſenſe of our own. "Tragedy, | 
in its original, Mr. Hedelin obſcrves, 
was only a hymn ſung in honour of Bac- 
chus, by ſeveral perſons, who together, 
made a chorus of mufic, with dances and 
n(truments. As this was long, and 
might fatigue the ſingers, as well as tire 
the audience, they divided the ſinging of 
the chorus into tf.vegal parts, and had 
certain recitations in the intervals. Ac- 
cordingly T1 heſpis firſt introduced a per- 
ſon upon the lage with this view. Af 
chylus, finding one perſon inſufficient, 
introduced a ſccond, to entertain the au- 
Bento more agrecahly, by a kind of dia- 
logue: he allo cloathed his perſbns more 
decently, and firſt put on them the bul- 
kin. The perſons who made theſe reci- - 
tu jons on the ſcene, were called actors; 
106 that yo, pra was at firſt without 
actors And what they thus rehearſed, 
being things added to the ſinging of the 
chorus, of which they. were no necefary g 
Part, were called cpiſodes. Sophocles 
found that two perſons were not enough | 
for tlic varicty of incidents and accord- 
ingly introduced 4 third: and here the 
Greeks ſeem to have ſtopped ; at leaſt, 
it is very rare that they introduced four 
ſpeakers in the ſame ſcene. Tragedy 
and' comedy were, at firſt, confounded 
with cach other, but were afterwards ſe- 
parated ; and the , poets applied them- 
elves to the cultivating of tragedy, neg- 
lecting comedy. When tragedy was got 
into a better form, they changed che 
Vol. IV. | 
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Engliſh eccixtd the brit plan of their 
arama from the French, among, whomrt 
ha its riſe towards the end of. Cliarles 
V. under the title of Chant-royal, which 
conhifted of pieces in vetſe, eompoſed ain 
honour of the Virgin, or ſome of the 
faints, and ſung on the ſtage : they were 
called by the tizle of Chant royal, be- 


cauſe the ſubjc&t was given by, the King 


of the Year, or the perſon who had borne 
away the prize the year. preceding. *Fhe 
humour of thele pieces ran wonderſuly 
among the people, infomach that in a 
littic dime there were formed ſeveral fo- 
cictics. who began to vie with, eath 
other: one of theſe, to engage the town 
ſrom the reſt, began to intermix various 
incidents or epitodes, which, they diſtri- 
buted into acts, . ſcenes, and as many dif- 
ferent perſons as were necellury for the 
repreſentation. 1 heir firſt ellay was in 
the Bourg St. Mawe, and their ſubject 
the paſſion of gur Saviour. I he provoſt 
of Paris probikiting, their contiaving it, 
they made application to court; and to 
render it the more favourable to them, 
elected themſelves into a, friary or frater- 
nity, under the title of Brothers of the 
Pafſiorf :. which title bas given ſome ac- 
calion to ſuſpect them to have been an 
order of religious. 

The king, on ſeeing and approving 
ſome of their pieces, granted them letters 
of eſtabliſhment, in 1402; upon which 
they built a theatre, - and for an age and 
a half acted none but grave pieces, which 
they called moralities ;., ti, the people 
growing weary of them, they began to 
intermix farccs, or interludes, from pro- 
phane ſubjects. "This mixture of farce of 
religion diſpleaſing many, they were re- 
e{tablithzd by an arret of parhament, in 
1548, on condition of their acting none 
but proper, lawful, and decent ſubje dis, 


- 


without intermeddling with any of the 


myſteries cf religion; and thus were the 


Brothers of the Paſſion deſpoiled of their 
religious character; upon ' witich they 
mounted the ſtage no more in perſon, 
but brought up a new {ct of comedians, 
who acted under their direction. . 
Thus was the, drama eſtabliſhed, and 
on this foundation arrived in England. 
In proceſs of time, as it, was" improved, 
it became divided into two branches, 
agreeable to the practice of the ancients, 
and the nature of things, viz, into tra- 
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gely and comedy, properly ſo called; 
and this laſt again was ſub- divided iuto 
pure comedy and farce. 
TRAGI-COMEDY, a dramatic piece 
partaking of the nature both of ttagedy 
and comedy, the event of which is not 
blogdy er unhappy, and wherein is ad- 
mitted s mixture of leſs ferions charac- 
ters, The foundation of tragi-comedy is 
certainly bad; for endeavouring to make 
us laugh and ery by turns, it endravours 
at contrary motions, which the heart can 
. undergo; every thing that diſpoſcs 
lor the one, indiſpoſing for the other: 
for which reaſon it is at preſent, with 
great juſtice, diſuſed. 
 TRAGOPOGON, Goats Beard, in 
botany, a genus of plants; the common 
omg ement of the flower is ſingle, com- 
poſed of eight acute pointed leaves, 
which are alternately large, joined at 
eir baſe, The flower is compoſed of 
many hermaphrodite florets, which are 
uniform, +pf one petal, ſtretched out like 
a tongue, indented at their points in five 


parts, and lie over each other like the 


ſcales of fiſh ; theſe have cach five ſhort 


hair like ſtamina, terminated by cylin-| & 


drical ſummits, and an oblong germen, 
ſituated under the floret, ſupporting a 
fender ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
crowned by two revolving ſiigmas. The 
empalement of the flower afterwards 
wells to a belly, incloſing many oblong, 
angular, rough ſecds, ſlender at both 
ends, cxowned by a feathery down 
There are ſix ſpecies of this plant, the 
farlt;prowing naturally in the meadows of 
Auſtria and Germany; this is very dit- 
ferent from the ſecond, which gos na- 
turally in England; for the ſceds of both 
have been ſoun ſeveral ycars in the ſame 
bed of earth. and have always been found 
to retain a difference, | 
 'TRAGUS, in anatomy, one of the 
berances of the auricle, or external 
ar, called alſo hircus, becauſe uſually 
hairy. The trapys is that protuberance 
next the temple ; that on the oppoſite 
fide, to which the ſoft lobe of the car is 
annexed, is called the antittagus. Sec 
Wen, a 
TRAIJAN COLUMN, a famous hiſ- 
torical column erected in Rome, in ho- 
nour of the emperor Trajan. It is of the 
Tuſcan order, though ſomething irre- 
— its height is eight diameters, and 
ts pedeſtal Corinthian : it was built in a 
large ſquare there, called Forum Roma- 


um. Its baſe conſiſts of twelve ſtones, 


of an enormous Uze, and it is raiſed on a 
„ „ ** gs . — * | » / 
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ſocle, or foot of eight ſteps; within (de 
is a ſtair-caſe, illuminated with forty-four 
windows. It is 140 felt high, which is 
thirty- ve ftort of the Antonin: coltitmh, 
but the workmanſhip of the former is 
much more valued. It is adorned from 


againſt the Dacæ. 

TRAJECTORY of a Comet, its path 
or orbit, or the line it deſcribes in its 
motion. Sce Comet. 

TRAIL-BOARD, tina ſhip, a caryed 
board on each fide of ber beak; which 
reaches from the main-ſtem to the figure, 
or the brackets. 

TRAIN, the attendance of a preat 
perſon, or the trail of a gown, or robe of 
ſtate. In falconry, it dcnotes the tail of 
an hawk. ae 

TRATN, is likewiſe uſcd for the num- 
ber of beats which a watch makes in an 
hour, or any other certain time. 

TRAIN, is alſo uſed for a line of gun- 
powder, laid to give fire to a quantity 
thereof, in order to do execution by 
blowing up carth, works, buildings, 
C. ; 

Tx Alx, or TrRA1LE Or ARrTiL. 
LERY, includes the great guns, and other 
picces of ordnance belonging to an army 
in the field. See Cannon, 

TRAIN OIL, the oil procured from 
the blubber of a whale by boiling. | 

TRAIN - BANDS, or TRAINED- 
BANDS, a name given to the militia of 
England 

TRAINING, or Tx ACN, in mi; 
neralogy. a term uſed by the miners to 
expreſs the tracing up the mineral ap- 
pearances on the ſurface of the earth to 
their head, or original place, and there 
finding a mine of the metal they con- 
tain. 

TRAITOR, or TRAYTOR, one 
guilty of trea/on, | 

TRAMBLING of Tin Ore, among 
miners, the wafhing it very clean, which 
is done in a ſhovel, and in a frame of 
boards. See Tin. 3 | 

TRAMEL, an inſtrument, or device, 
ſometimes of leather, more uſually of 
rope, fitted to a horſc's legs, to regulate 
his motions, and form him to an amble. 
It is alſo taken in many places for an 
iron moveable inſtrument in chimnies to 
hang pots over the fire. ” 

TRAMEL-NET, along net wherewith 
to take fowl by night in champain coun- 
tries, reſembling the net uſed for the low 


bell, both in ſhape, ſize, and meſhes. 
1 To 


top to bottom with baſſo relicros repre- 
ſenting the great actions of that empetor 
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Fo uſe it, they ſpread it on the ground, 
ſo as the nether or farther end fitted with 
ſmall; plumbets, may lie looſe thereon ; 
then the other part being borne up by 
men placed at the fore-ends, it is thus 
trailed along the ground. At each fide: 
are carried great blazing lights, by which 
the birds are raifed, and as they” ritc 
under the net they ae taken, 
TRIANGLE, in heraldry, the dimi- 
notive of a fals, commonly called a 


bar... "— 

TRANSACTION, in the civil law, 
an accommodation of ſome buſineſs, or 
diſpute between two partizs, by a mutual 
and voluntary agreement between them. 
See Accommedati:n. 

Philoſophical TRANSACTIONS, a kind 
of journal of the principal things that 
come before th; Royal Society of Lon- 
don, Sce Society. 

TRANSCENDANT, or TRANS- 


- CENDENTAL, ſomething raiſed or cle 


vated beyond other things; or which 
paſſes and tranſcends the nature and cir- 
cumſtances of other inferior beings, ſo as 
not to be intimately and eflentially in- 
ciuded und-r them. 
TRANSCENDENTAL N9rancities, a- 
mong 'pgeometr:cians, are indeterminate 
ones; or ſuch as cannot be expreſſed, or 
fixed to any conſtant equation. —Such is 
the tranſcendental curve, or the like. 
| TRANSCENDENTAL Curve, in the 
higher geometry, is ſuch a one as cannot 
be defined by any algebraic equation; or 
which, when expreſſed by an equation, 
one of the terms thereof is @ variable 
quantity. 
with 72 Des Cartes, and, after his 
example, ſeveral others call mechanical 
curves, and which they would have ex- 
eluded out of geometry; but Sir Iſaac 
Newton aud M. Leibnitz are of another 
ſentiment; for, in etfe&t, in the con- 
ſtruction of geometrical problems, one 
curve is not to be preferred to another, 
as it is defin:d by a more ſimple equa- 
tion, but as it is more eaſily deſcribed 
than that other. And ſome of theſe 


.tranfcendental, or mechanical, curves 


are found of greater uſe than all the al- 
gebraical ones together, except the circle. 

TRANSCOLATION, in pharmacy, 
the ſame with filtration, or percolation. 
Sce Filt ation. 

TRANSCRIPT, a copy of any original 
writing, particularly that of an att, or 
8 inſerted in the body of ano- 
mer. 

TRANSFER, io commerce, &c. an 


Theſe curves are the fame | 


| 
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af whereby a perſon ſurrenders his right; 


intereſt, or property in any thing mate 
able or immoveable to another. Th 
term transfer is chieſly uſed for the aſſigu- 
ing and making over ſhares in the ſtocks 


| or publie funds, to fuch as purchaſe theni 


of the proprietors. 
TRANSFORMATION, in general, 4 
change of form, or the aſſuming a new 
form diſſerent from a former 'one. The 
chemiſts have been a long time ſeeking 
the transformation of metals; that is 
their tranſmutation, or the manner of 
changing them into gold. See Tranſmue 
tation. | : 
TRANSFUSION, the act of pouring 
a liquor out of one veſſel into another. 
TRANSGRESSION, an offence 
againſt ſome law, or a breach or violation 
thereof. | 1 
TRANSIT, in aſtronomy, the paſſage _ 
of any planet juſt by, or over a fixed ſtar, 
or the ſun, and of the moon in particular, 
covering or moving over any planet. 
TRANSITION, in muſic, is when 
a greater note is broken into a leſs, to 
foften the roughneſs of a leap by a gra- 
dual paſſage to the next note following3 
whence it is commonly called the break- 
ing of a note. e 
TRANSITION, in rhetoric, is of two 
ſorts. The firſt is when a ſpecch is intro- 
dnced abruptly, without expreſs notice 
given of it; as when Milton gives an ac- 
count of our firſt anceſtors evening devo» 


Both turned, and under open ſky ador'd 
The God that made both air, iky, earth. 
and heaven | | 
Thou alſo mad'ſt the nigh 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day 


The ſecond ſort of tranſition. is, when 
a writer ſuddenly leaves the fubjeQ he is 
upon, and paſſes unto another, from which 
it ſeems diflerent at firſt view, but has 4 
relation and connection with it, and ſerves 
to illuſtrate and enlarge ir, 

TRANSITIVE, ia grammer, an epi- 
thet applied to ſuch verbs as ſiguify an 
action which paſſes from the ſubje& that 
does it, to or upon another ſubject which 
:eceives it. Under the head of verbs tran- 
ſitire, come what we uſually call verbs, 
alive and paſſive; other verbs, whoſe 
action does not paſs out of themſelves, 
are called neuters, and by ſome gramma- 
rians, intranſitives. 1320) 

TRANSLATION, the act of transfe- 
ring or removing a thing from one place 


1 
> 2? 


| to another; we ay the tranſlation of z 


1 2 biſhop's 


. 
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biſhop's ſee; a council, a ſcat of juſtler, 
cc. 

TRANSLATION is alſo uſed for the 
verſion of a-book, a writing out of one 
lanpgiage into another. . 

TRANSMAKINE, ſomething that 

comes from, or belongs to the parts be- 
vond ſca. 
" I RANSMIGRATION, the removal 
or tranſlation of a whole people. into an- 
other country, by the power of a con- 
queror, 

PRANSMIGRATION, is particularly 
uſed for the pailage of a foul ont of one 
body into another, being the fame with 
what we otherwiſe call metempfycholis. 

TRANSMISSION, in optics, 
the act of a tranſparent body paſting the 
rays of light through its ſubſtance, or 
iutlering them to paſs; in which tenſe 
the word ſtands oppoſed to reflection. 


Trantmiſſion is alto frequently uſcd in | 


the ſame ſeuſe with reflection, by which 
molt bodies, in tranſmiiting the rays, do 
alſo refract them. Ihe rays of light, Sir 
Iſaac Newton obſervcs, arc fubject to fits 
of eaſy tran{miſſion and reflection. 
TRANSMUTATION, the act of 
transforming, or changing one nature 
into another. Nature, Sir Iſaac Newton 


&e. 
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comes yapaur, aud by agitation in vacus 
it lines Uke lire, &c. All bodies, 
bealls,. fiſher, inſccts, plants, &e. with 
all their various parts, grow and increaſe 
out of water, and aqucous and faline 
tinctures; aud by pmreſatiion, alt of 
them revert into water or an aqueous 
liquor again. Farther, water <xpoſed a 
while to the open air puts ou a tincturg, 
which, in proceſs of time, has a feti- 
ment and a ſpirit, and before putrefac- 
tion, yields nouriſhment both for ani- 
mals and vegctablcs. 

TRANSMUTATION, in alchemy, de- 
notes the art of changing or cxalting im- 
perfect metals into gold or ſilver. This 
is alſo called the grand operation, and, 
they tay, is to be etſected with the philo- 
ſopher s ſtone. 

Whether or no metals may be tranſ- 
muted into one another, is à point 
f{irongly diſputed among philoſophers, 
the alchemiits (trenuoufly aſſerting the 
affirmative. e 

TRANSMUTATION, in geometry, 
denotes the reduction or change of one 
figure or body into another of the ſame 
area or ſolidity, but of a different form ; 
as a triangle into a ſquare, a pyramid 
into a parallelopiped, &c. In the higher 


abſerves, ſeems delighted with tranimu- | geometry, tranſmutation is uſed for the 


tations: he goes on to ennmerafe ſeveral 
kinds of natural tranſmutations; groſs 
bodies, and light, he ſuſpects, may be 
mutually trantmuted into each other; 
and adds, that all bodies receive the ac- 
tive force. from the particles of lipht 
which enter their compoſition. For k all 
fed bodies, when well heated, emit 
light as long as they contiane ſb; and 
again, light intermingles itſelf, and in- 
heres in bodies, as often as its rays fall on 
the ſolid particles of thoſe bodies. Again, 
water, which is a fluid, volatile, taſtcleſs 
ſalt, is by heat tranſmuted into a vapour, 
which is a kind of air, and by cold, into 
ice, which is a cold trantparent brittle 
ſtone, calily diſſolvible, and this ſtone is 
- convertible again into water by heat, as 
vapour is by cold. barth, by beat, be- 
comes fire; and by cold is converted into 
earth again: denſe bodies, by fermenta- 
tion, arc rariſied into various kinds of 
ait; and that air, by fermentation alſo, 
and ſometimes without, reverts into greſs 
bodies. - Qvickfityer ſometimes puts on 
the form of a fluid metal, ſometimes it 
appcars in ſhape of a pellucid fragile ſalt. 
-eallet fablimate ; ſometimes of a pc!iu- 
cid volatile white taſtcleſs carth, . called 
mercurius dulcis; by diſtillation it be- 
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converting a figure into another of the 
fame kind and order, whofe reſpectixe 
parts, riſe to the ſame dimenſions in'an 
equation, admit of the ſame tangents, 
c. If a rectilinear figure be tranſmuted 
into another, it is ſufficient that the 
interſectioas of the lines which compoſe 
it be transferred, and the lines drawn 
through the fame in the new figure. If 
the figure to be tranſmutcd- be curvili- 
near, the points, tangents, and other 
right lines by means of which the curve 
line is to be deftned, mult be rransferted. 

TRANSOM, among mathematicians, 
the vane of a croſt-ſtaft, or a wooden 
number fixed acroſs, with a ſquare wherc- 
on it ſlides, &c. 

TRANSOM, in a (hip, a piece of tim- 
ber, which hes athwart the ſtern, bo 
tween the two faſhion-picces, directly 
under the gun room port. 


TRANSON, among builders, the 


 picce that is framed acroſs a double- ligli: 


window. 

TRANSPARENCY, in phyſics, a 
quality in certain bodies, whereby they 
give paſſage to the rays of light." Ihe 
tranipareney of natural bodies, as gluts. 
water, air, &c. ſome have imputed to 


the great number and .lizo of the pores 


vr 
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or interſtices between the particles of 
theſe bodies: but this account is exceed - 
ingly defective; for the molt folid and 
opake body in nature, we know, con- 
tains a great deal more pores than it does 
matter 3 a great deal more tha is neccl. 
ſary for the paſlage of fo infinitely fine 
and ſubtile a body as light. 
TRANSPIRATION, the inſenſible, 
or almoſt inſenſible paſſage of an excre- 
meatitious matter through the. pores of 
the ſkin, called alſo peripiration. 
TRANSPLAN CATION, in agri- 


culture ahd gardening, the act of re- 


moving trees or plants from the places 
where they were ſowed, or raiſed, and 
planting them in others. Sce Planting. 

TRANSPORTATION, the act of 
puniſhment, or more properly an alicvi- 
ation or commutation of puniſhment, 
for criminals convicted of fclony, wiio 
for the firſt offence, unl-ſ it be an extra- 
ordinary one, are generally tranſported 
to the plantations, there to bear hard 
labour for a term of years ; within uhich, 
if they return, they are executed withont 
farther tria!, except to prove the identity 
of their perſons. 

TRANSPOSITION, in algebra, the 


bringing any term of an equation over to 4 


the other fide. 

TR 4xsSPOSITION, in grammar, a 
diſturbing or diſlocating of the words in a 
diſcourſe, or a changing of their natural 
order of conſtruction, to pleaſe the cat 
by rendering the contexture more ecaty, 
ſmooth, and harmonions A tranſpoli- 
tion which r-zders the ſenſe perplexert is 
vicious. The conſtitution of the ancient 
Janguages being much more artful than 


that of the modern ones, allowed of 


much greater and more frequent tran. po- 
ſitions. "the Engliſh, French, cc. 
ſcarce ever allowed of them bur in oratory 
and poetry, in which caſes they ſerve to 
' give à force and energy to the difcourte 
or the verſe, and to prevent their lan- 
guiſhing. | | 
TRANSPOSITION, in muſic, a chan- 
ging of the notes of a piece of matic, or 
the thifting a ſong from its former ſitua- 
tion, to ſct it either higher or lower, or 
in another octave. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION, in the- 
ology, the converſion or change of the 
ſub{tance of the bread and wine in the 
euchariſt, into the, body and blood of 
* Chriſt, which the Romiſh church 
old it wrought by the cont-cration of 
the prieſt. his is a main point in the 
Komilh religion, and 1s rejected by Ge 


TRA 
proteſtants, the former maintaining the 
tranſubltaintiation to be real, the latter 
only figurative; interpreting the text, 
bac ell corpus mum, This ſigniſies my 
„ody.“ But the council of | 2 rent ſtood 
up ſtrenuouſiy for the liecral Tenſe of the 
verb e, and ſay exprelsiy, that in tran- 
ſubſtantiation the body and blood of our 
Lord ſeſus Chriſt are truly, really, and 
ſuhſtantially under the ſpecies of bread 
and wine. The controverſics about this 
point are almoſt innumerable. 
TRANESUMPTION, in the ſchools, 
a ſyllogiſm by conceflion or agreement, 
uſcd where à queſtion propoſed is tranſ- 
ferred to another; with this condition, 
that the proof of this latter ſhould be ad- 
mitted for a proof of the former, 
IRANSVERSALIS, in anatomy, a 
name given to ſevaral muſcles, &e. in 
reſpect to their ſituation, progreſs, &c. 
TRANSVERSE, ſomething that 
goes acroſs another from corner to cor- 
ner: thus bends and bars, in heraldry, 
are truuſverſe pieces. or 'bearings: the 
diagonals of a paraliclogram or a quatre, 
are tranſverſe lines: lines - which make 
interſections with perpendiculats, are 
alio called oblique or tranſrerſe lines; 
TRANS YTENAE Ax1TsS, or Diramte- 
TER, called al'o the firſt or principal 
axis, —The tranfrerſe axis of an elliphs 
is the longer axis, or that which traverſes 
it lengthwiſe, in eontradiſtinction from 
the cenjugate one, { 
TRAPEZLIUM, in geometry, a plane 
figure contained under four unequal right 
ines. 1. Any three lides of à trapezium, 
taken together, are greater than the third. 
2. The two diagonals of any trapezium, 
divide it into four proportional triangles, 
3. If two ſides of a trapeztum be paral- 
lel, the rectangle under the aggregate of 
the parallel fid>s, and one half their diſ- 
tance is equal to that trapezium. 4. If a 
parallelogram circumſcribes a trapezium, 
lo that one of the ſides of the parallelo- 
gram be parallel to a diagonal of the tra- 
pezium, that parallelogram will be the 
double of the trapezium. 5. If any tra- 
pezium has two of its opolite angles, each 
a ripht angle, and a diagonal be drawn 
joining theſe angles; and if from the 
other two angles be drawn two perpendi- 
culats to that diagonal, the diftances from 
the feet of theſe perpendiculars to thoſe 
right angles, reſpeQively taken, will be 
equal. 6. If the ſides of a trapezium be 
each biſſected, and the points of biſſection 
be joined by four right lines, theſe lines 
will form a paraliclogram, which will be 
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ene: half of the trapezium. 


! 
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7. If the | chief point of it, and taking iſſue there». 


diagonals of a trapezium be bificated, aud on. 
a right line joins thele points, the appore- | 
gate of the ſquares ot the ſides is equal ! 


io the aggregate of thy ſquares of the 


diagonals, together with tour times of 


the ſquare of the right line joining the 
point of biſſection. 8 In ny traptzium, 
the aggregate of the diavonus is leis than 
the aggregate of four right lines drawn 
ſrom any point, except the interfection 
of the diagonals. within the figure. 


having four ſides not parallel to ond an- 
other. 
TRAVERSE, or TRANS VERSE, in 
encral, denotes ſomething that gots a- 
— another; that is, croſſes and cuts 
it obliquely. 


Hence, to traverſe a piece of ordnance, 


among gunners, ſigniſics to turn or point 
it which way. one pleaſes, upon the plat- 
form. 

In fortification, traverſe denotes a 
trench with a little parapet, or bank of 
earth, thrown perpendicularly acroſs the 
moat, or other work, to prevent the enc- 
my's cannon from raking it. I hefe tra- 
verſes may be from twelve to cightren 
feet, iu order to be cannon provi, ard 
their height about fix or ſeyen feet, or 
more, if the place be expoſed to any emi- 
ngnce. 
tion, a pallage of about five or (ix feet 
wide mult be left at one end of the tra- 
verſe... If any part of a work, thus ſhut 
in by one or more traverſes, is likely to 
be defended by the mulketry, it will be 
proper to add to the traverſes one or more 
foot- banks within the defence, for the 
troops to mount on, when they Walt to 
fire over the traxerſe. 

TRAVERSE, in navigation, is when 
a ſhip, upon the ſhilting of winds, falls 
upon ſeveral courſes, in any given ſpace 
of time. Io reſolve a traverſe, is fo to 
order and compound the ſeveral courſes 
and diltances obtained by the log and 
compaſs, that the mariner may know, 
at all times, the place the ſhip is in, and 
be able to determine how far, and pon 
what courſe he muſt fail to gain his in- 
tengcd port. 

TRAVERSE, in law, denotcs the de- 
nial of ſome matter of fact alledęed to be 
done in a declaration, or pleadings : up- 
on which the other {ide coming and main- 
taining that it was done, iſſuc is joined for 
the cauſe to procced to trial. 

TRAVERSE F Jndifiment, or Pre- 

ſentment, the contradicting or denying tome 


And to preſerve a communica- 


| 


TRxAaverss Han Offce, the proving 
that an inquiſition made by lands or goods, 
is defective and untruly made. 

TRAVEREE is ſometimes alſo uſed, in 
heraldry, for a partition of an eſcutcheon, 
which 1s blazondd parti per pale traverſe, 
argent and gules. ; 

TRAVESTY, or TRAVESTI, 2 
French term, derived from the verb tra- 


ver, to ditguite one's ſelt, or to appear 
TRAPEZOID, 2 folid irregular Ggure, 


in maſquerade : avd hence, traveſty is 
appiicd to the disfiguring of an author, or 
the tranſlating him into a {tyk and man- 
ner different from bis own, by which 
means it becomes dificult to know him. 
TRAUMATICS, the fame with vul- 
nerary medicines. Sce Pulnzrary. 
TREACLE, Th.rieca, in pharmacy: 
Some alſo give the name treacle to melaſ- 
ſes; and in this ſente it is that Dr. Shaw, 
in his Eflay on Diltillery, has endeavour- 
ed to bring into uſe ſeveral ſorts of trea- 
cles, which might be made at home, and 
would ſerve very conveniently for the dif- 
tillation of ſpirits, or the making potable 
liquors. "Theſe are. the inſpiſlated juices 
or decoctions of vegetables; ſuch as the 
ſweet juice of the birch, or ſycamore, 
procured by tapping or piercing the trees 
in ſpring, and the common wort made 
from malt, or from other vegetable ſub» 
ſtances treated in the ſame manner. 
Theſe liquors are ſeverally to be boiled 
down in a copper till they begin to inſpiſ- 
fate, and then to be poured into a balne- 
um mariz, when the remginder of the e- 
yaporation may be finiſhed without burn- 
ing the inſpiſſated juices : thus prepared it 
may be at any time reduced to the ſtate 
of wort, only by adding a ſufficient quan- 
tity of warm water, : 
TREASON, in gencral, ſignifies be- 
traying; but is more particularly uſed for 
the act or crime of infidelity to one's law- 
jul ſovereign. Treaſon is divided, by 


lawyers, into high treaſon and pctty trea- 
ſon, The firſt of theſe is an offence com- 
mitted againſt the ſecurity of the Ling or 
Kingdom; as to compaſs, or imagine, the 
death of the king. queen, or their «1deſt 
{en and heir; or in caſe a perſon dots vi- 
olate or deflower the king's wife, or his 
eldeſt daugbter unmarried, or the wife of 
the king's c1deſt fon ; or if he levy war a- 
gaiuſt the King within his kingdom, or 
adhere to his enemies, give them aid or 
comfort within the realm, or elſewhere ; 
of if he counterfcit the king's great or pri- 


* ſcal, or his money, or bring falſe mo- 
ney 
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ney into the kingdom, like to what we 
have here, and utter the fame; if he Kill 
the chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices pf cither 
bench, juſtices of aflize, or of oyer and 
terminer, fitting in judgment and repre- 
ſent ing the perſon of the king, in the ex- 
ecution of his office: all theſe caſes are 
dcemed treaſon by z5.Fd. III. c. 2 which 
ſtatute is made the only Jandard of high- 
treaſon ; and 1 Mary c. „. takes away 
the power of the king and partFFament to 
adjudge any thing clie to be high-treaſon 
but what is declared to be ſuch therein: 
it is true, temporary ſtatutes of late times 
enacted, have made {ome other ofl-ne.s 
treaſon, 25 relating to papilis and the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion. 

Petty treaſon, is where a fervant Kills 

his maſtcr, a wife her huſband, or a fe- 
cular or 1e{igious perſon kills his prelate 
or ſuperior, to whom he Gwes faith and 
obcdience, and aidzis and abettors as well 
as procurers, are within the act. Howe- 
ver, ſo ricky is the llatute conftracd, 
thar no caſe not cxpref5ly mentioned 
therein is puniſhable by it: hence if a 
ſon kill his father, he ſhall not be tricd for 
petty treaſon, except he ſerved his father 
for wages, in which caſe he is to be indict- 
ed under the name of a ſervant. 
Petty treaſon implies the higheſt de- 
gree of murder, and occaſions the for- 
feiture of lands by eicheat to the lord of 
the fee: and the further puniſhment of 
the criminal is to he hanged, drawn, and 
quartered for it, and a woman burnt. 

TREASURE, in general, a ſtore or 
ſtock of money in reſerve. * 

CREASURE-TROVE, in law, is where 
any treaſure is found buried in the earth, 
but not lying on the ground, and no 
man knows to whom it belongs: this, 
in England, belongs to the king, and to 
conceal it is puniſhable by fine and im- 
prifonment. 

TREASURER, an officer to whom 
the tr-aſure of a prince, or corporation 
is committed to be kept, and duly diſpo- 
ſed of in payment of oflicers, and other 
expences. 

Lord Pigh TREASURER of England, 
the third great officer of the crown, un- 
der whoſe charge and government is all 
the king's revenue kept in the exchequer. 
He receives the ofhce by the delivery of a 
white ſtaff to him from the king, and 
holds it during the king's pleaſure : an- 
ciently he received it by delivery of the 
jm keys of the treaſury. He has the 
check of all the ofticers any way employed 


in collecting impoſts, cuſtoms, tributes, | 


ul 


| 
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or other revenues of the crown. He has 
the gift of all the cuſlomers, comptrol- 
lers, and ſcarchers of places in all the” 
ports of London, and the nomination of 
the eſcheators in every county. He 
alone, or others in commiſſion with 
him, letteth leaſes of all the ' crown 
lands, gives warrants to certain perſons 
of quali: y to have their vine cuſtom ſrce, - 
&c. 

{REASURER of te Hor ſhold; an of- 
cer, who, in the abſence of the lord 
ftrward, has power, with the comptrol- 
ler and other officers of the Green- cloth, 
and the ſteward of the Marſhalſea, to 
hear and determine treafons, felonies, 
and other crimes committed within the 
king's palace. 

FREASURER of the Na, an officer 
who receives money out of the exche- 
quer, Ly warrant from the lord high 
treaſurer, or the lords commiſſioners 
executing that place, and pays all charges 
of the navy by warrant from the princi- 
pal officers of the navy, 

TREA-URY, the place wherein the 
revenues of a prince are received, pre- 
ſerved, and diſburſed, : 

In England, the Treaſury is pait of 
the Exchequer, by ſome called the Lower 
Exchequer. 

Ludi of the TREASURY. — In lieu of 
one ſingle director and adminiftrator of 
his majeſty's revenues,. under the title of 
lord high treaſurer, it is frequently 
thought proper to put that office in com- 
miſſion, that is, to appoint ſeveral per- 
ſons to diſcharge it with equal authority, 
under the title of Lords Commiſſioners 
of the Treaſury, which is the caſe at 
preſent, and lord North is the firſt lord of 
the treaſury. 

TREAILISF, a ſet diſcourſe in writin 
on any ſubject. A treatiſe is ſuppoſe 
more exprefs, formal, and metlodical 
thau an ellay, but leſs ſo than a ſyſtem. 

TRT AIV, a covenant hetween two 
or more nations; or the ſercral articles 
or conditions ſtipulated and agreed upon 
between ſovereign powers. 

TREBLE, in muſic, the higheft or 
acuteſt of the four patts in ſymphony, or 


that which is heard the cleareſt and 


(brilleſt in a concert. 

TREE, the firſt and largeſt of the ve- 
getable kind, conſiſting of a ſingle trunk, 
out of which ſpring forth branches and 
leaves. Standard trecs are ſuch as natu- 
rally rife to a great height, and are not 
topped. - For the choice of trees of this 
kind to be tranſplanted out of a nurſery, 


Quiatiney 
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QuinuUaey recommends us to ſuch as are 
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TazsrA5ss, however, is commonly 


ſtraight, ſix feet high at leaſt, and Gre or | uſed cither for that wrong or damage 


ſix inches thick at bottom, and three or 
iour at top; the bark pretty (ſmooth and 
ſhiniog, us a token of their youth, and o! 
the good foil they grew in. Dwarl-trecs 
are ſuch as are kept low, and never {uffc:- 
ed to have above half a foot of flem. 

Fruit TREsS. Bee Fit. 

For the planting, uning, felling, 
grafting, Ec. of trees, {ce the arixics 
planting, pruning. 

TREFOIRL, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which kas:a tubulous 
permanent empalement of one leaf ; it is 
of the buttery kind, drying in the em. 
palement. "ihe ſtandard is reflexed, the 
wihgs are ſhorter than the ſtandard, aiid 
the kecl is ſherter than the winps; it has 
ten ſtamina, nine arc joined, and ond is 
ſeparate, terminated by ſingle ſummits ; 
undd an almoſt oval german ſupporting an 

awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by a lingle ſtig- 
ma. The germen afterwards becomes a 
ſhort pod with one valve, containing a 
few roundiſh ſecds. | 

Mr. Miller enumerates twelve different 
ſpecies of trefoil, the firſt of which is u 
known in England by the name of ted 
clover. See C/ver. 

When the plants come up, they require 
no other care than to keep them cican 
from weeds, and thin them where they 

re too cloſe, 

TRENCHES, in fortification ; ditches 
cut by the beſiegers, that they may ap- 
proach more ſecurely to the place attacked: 
whence they, are alſo called lincs of ap- 
proach. The tail of the trench is the 
place where it was begun, and its head is 
the place where it ends. 

TREPAN, in ſurgery, an inſtrument 
uſed in trepanning. . | 

TREPANNING, in ſurgery, a pet ſo- 
ration, or opening, made in the boucs of 
the cranium. | 

* TRENT, one of the largeſt rivers in 
England, riſing in the Moorland of Stat 
fordthire, and runs 8. W. by Newcaltle- 
under - line, and afterwards dividing the 
county in two parts, ruus to Burton, then 
to Nottingham and Newark, and {o con- 


tinuing it courſe due north to Gainſbo-, 


rough on the confines of Lincolnſhire, it 
. joins ſeveral rivers, and fails into the 
Humber. ' 

TREPIDATION, in medicine, the 


ſame with tremor. Sce Tremor. 


"TRESPASS, in law, any tranſgreſſion 
of the law under treaſon, ſclony, or miſ- 
prilion of tyeafon, ; 


which is done tothe king in his foreſt, or 
by one private man to another. 

!RESSURE, in heraldry, a dingzn- 
tive of an orle, uſually held to be half the 
breadih thereof. 0 

RT, in commerce, an allowance 
made for the walle, or the dirt, that may 
be mixed with any commodity, which, is 
always four pouuds in cvery one hundred 
and tour peunds weight. 

TRIA, PMA, among chemiſts, the 
three hypoſtatical principles, viz. ſalt, 
ſulphur, and mercury; of which they 
hold all bedies to be primarily made, and 
into which they are all held reſolvable by 
tire. 

TRIAL, in law, the examination of a 
cauſe, civil or criminal, according to the 
laws of the land, before a proper judge: 
or, it is the manner and order obſerved in 
the hearing and determining of cauſes. 

here are divers kinds of trials; as 
thoſe of matters of fact, which muſt be 
tried by a jury; matters of law, which 
are on ly triabſe by the courts ; and mat- 
ters of record, vhich are to be tried by 
the records themiclves. The molt gene- 
ral rule has been, that the jurymen on 
a trial ſhall be choſen out of the town or 
precinet, &c. in which the matter of fact 
is alledged, or the neare(t thereto, for the 
better cognizance of the matter, and not 
to leave things to be tried in ſorcign 
countries, where the jury are ſtrangers to 
the whole matter, Where any trial is 
for murder, it mult be in the county 
wherein the fact was committed; but if 
the aſſault be in one county, and the per- 
for aflaulted happens to die in another 
county, the indie ment may be found by a 
jury of the county where the party dicd : 
and by ipccial commi on, when a perſon 
is indicted in one county, he may be tricd 
in anothcy. In all criminal caſes the cuſ- 
tom is to aſk the priſoner how he will be 
tricd, which was formerly a very fignift- 
cant queſtion, thouzh it is not ſo now, 
becauſe anticntly there were trials by com- 
bat, by ordeal, and by jury; and when 
the priſoner an{wered, by God and his 
country, it appeared he made choice to be 
tried by a jury; which is the only way 


now uſed for the trial of criminals. 


The method of proceeding in criminal 
caſes is this: firſt the bill of inditment 
againſt the offenders is prepared, and the 
proſecutor and his witncſle. attend with 
it on the grand jury, and there give in 
their cvidence; which being done, the 

2 —- grand 
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grapd inqueſt either find the bill of in- 


if the bill be found, the priſoner is brought 
to the bar of the court, and the clerk of 
the arraignment calling him by his name, 
deſires him to hold up his hand, faying, 
„Thou art indicted by the name of —, 
for ſuch a felony, &c. ſetting forth the 
crime laid in the inditment. How ſayelt 
thou, art thou guilty of this felony where- 
of thou art indicted, or not gnilty?“ To 
which the priſoner j « Not 
guilty,“ the clerk fays, „Culprit, how 
wilt thou be tried?“ whereupon the de- 
fendant anſwers, By God and my coun- 
try;“ which plea of the priſoner the clerk 
records, and then the pannel of the petty- 
jw y is called over. 
After the jury are ſworn, and the in- 
dictment is read over to them, and the 
ate charged, the evidences on both ſides, 
"for and againſt the priſoner, are ealled, 
ſworn, andexamined in open court; after 
which the jury bring in their verdi; and 
if they find the pritoner guilty their ver- 
dit is recorded, and the priſoner is taken 
from the bar : but iſ they bring him in not 
gailty, the priſoner is bid to fall down on 
his knees, &c. On the priſoner's being 
brought in Fauth, proclamation is made 
for all perſons to keep filence, upon 
-which the priſoner is, again brought to 
the bar, and the verdict repeated: after 
which ſentence is paſſed on him, andan or- 
der or warrant is made for his execution. 
The methods of trial, in our civil 
courts, are as follows: The declaration is 
firſt drawn for the plaintiff, and when the 
appearance of the defendant is entered, it 
has been uſual to deliver it with an im- 
parlance to the defendant's attorney: and 
the term following rule is to be given with 
the ſecondary for the defendant to plead 
+ by ſech a day, or elſe the plaintiff is to 
have judgment : and the defendant hav- 
ing pleaded, a copy of the iſſue is made 
by the plaintiff, and delivered to the de- 
fendant's attorney, at the ſam; time giv- 
ing him notice of the trial; in order to 
which the venire facias muſt be taken out 
and returned by the ſueriff; and likewiſe 
the babes corpora, or d.firingas, to bring 
in the jury ; on which the record is made 
up, and the parties procced to trial by 
their council and witneſſes, and the jury 
give in their verdict, &c. But in caſe the 


defendant neglects to plead, ant ſuſſers it 
to go by default, on entering ſuch a judg- 

ment, writ of inquiry of damages 1s 

awarded returnable next term ; notice of 
Ver. IV. 


diWment, or bring it in ignoramus; and | 
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the execution whereof the defendant's atꝰ 


torney is to have, and which being exe” 
cuted, and the damages inſerted in a ſche® 
dule annexed to the writ, a rule is given 
thereon, and coſts are taxed by the pro- 
thonotary, &c. | 

TRIANGLE, in geometry, a figure of 
three ſides and three angles, and is either 
plane or ſpherical. 

Plane "TRIANGLE, that contained uns 
der three ripht lines. 

Saberical TRIANGLE, that contained 
under three arches of a great circle of the 
ſphere. | 

Of Plane Triangle: there are ſeveral ſort, 
25, 

1. A Right- Argled TrrANGLE, that 
which hath one right angle. 

2. An — ge triangle, ſuch as 
hath one obtuſe angle. 

3. An acute-angled triangle, that which 


hath all its angles acute. 

4. Any triangle that is not right angl 
is called obli — th An 

5. An equilateral triangle, that which 
bath all its ſides cqual to one another. 

6. An iſoſeeles triangle, that which hath 
only two ſides equal. . 

7. A ſcalenous triangle, that which hath 
no two ſides equal. | 

In every triangle the ſum of all the 
three angles is equal to two right ones, 
and the external angle, made by any fide 
produced, is equal to the two internal op- 
polite angles taken together, 

la every triangle, as well plane as 
ſpherical, the ſmes of the ſides are pro- 
portional to the fines of the oppoſite an- 

cs. 

The ſide of an equilateral triangle, in- 
ſcribed in a circle, is, in power, triple of 
the radins, 

In every right- angled triangle, the 
{ſquare of the hypothenuſe is equal to the 
ſum of the ſquares of the other two ſides. 

Triangles on the fame baſe, and having 
the ſame height, that is, between the ſame 
parallel lines are equal. 

Every triangle is one half of a paralle- 
logram of the ſame baſe and height. 

* The area of any right-lined triangle 
may be had, by multiplying the baſe by 
half the perpendicular height, or the 
perpendicular beight by half the baſe. 

The area of any plane triangle may 
be had by addding all the three ſides 
together, and taking half the ſum, ahd 
from that half ſum fubtractipg each fide 
ſeverally, and multiplying that half ſum 
and the remainder continually into one 

2 2 another, 
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another, and extracting the ſquare root 
of the product. 


- TRIANGULAR Compaſſes, ſuch as 
have three legs, or feet, whereby to take 
of! any triangle at once; much uſed in 
the conſtruction of maps, globes, &c. 

TRIANGULAR Numbers, à kind of 
polygonal numbers, being the ſums of 
Cereal progreſſions, the diſſcrence 
of whoſe terms is 1. 

Thus of arithmetical progreſſion, 1 2 
345 6, are formed triangular numbers 
136101521. | 
; NES Canon, the tables of 
artificial fines, tangents, ſecants, &c. 

TRIANGULAR Quadrant, a ſcctor 
ſurniſhed with a looſe piece, whereby to 
make it an equilateral triangle. The ca- 
Jendar is graduated thereon, with the ſun's 
place, declination, and other uſeful lines; 
and by the help of 2 ſpring aud a plum- 
met, and the diviſions graduated on the 
looſe piece, it may be made to ſerve for a 
quadrant, 

TRIARII, in the Roman militia, a 
kind of infantry armed with a pike, a 
thield, a helmet, and a cuiraſs; thus 
22 becauſe they made the third line of 
battle. ' 

TRIAS HanMonica, or the Harmo- 
nical TRIAD, in muſic, a compound of 
three radical ſounds, heard all together, 
two whereof are a fiſth and third above 
the other, which is a fundamental. 

TRIBE, in antiquity, a certain quan- 
tity or number of perſons, when a divi- 
ſion is made of 2 city or people into 
quarters or diſtricts. The tribes of an- 
cient Rome bore a great reſemblance to 
our wards. 

TRIBRACHYS, in ancient poetry, 
a foot conſiſting of three ſyllables, and 
thoſe all ſhort, as melius. 

TRIBULUS, caltrop, in botany, a 

us of plants, the corolia of which 
conſiſts of five oblong, obtuſe, and pa- 
tent petals: its fruit is of a roundiſh 
figure and aculeated, being compoſed of 
ive capſules, gibbous on one fide, and 
armed with three or four points on the 
other, angulated gnd convergent, and 
containing numerous ſeeds, turbinated 
and oblpng, 
* TRIBUNAL, in general denotes the 
ſeat of a judge, called in our courts, 
bench. The word is Latin, and takes 
{ts origin from the ſeat where the tribune 
of the Roman people was placed to ad- 
miniſter _ jultice. The name tribunal 
was alſo given to the place from whence 
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the people of ancient Rome were ha- 
rangued, 80 

IRIBUNE, among the ancient Ro- 
mans, a magiſtrate choſen out of the 
commons, to protect them againſt the 
oppreſſions of the great, and to deſend 
the liberty of the people againſt the at- 
tempts of the ſenate and conſuls. I he 
tribunes of the people were firſt eſta- 
bliſhed in the year of Rome 259. The 
firſt deſign of their creation was to ſheltet 
the people from the cruelty of uſurers, 
and to engage them to quit the Aventine 
mount, whither they kad retired in diſ- 
pleaſure. Their number, at firſt, was 
but two; but the next year, under th 
conſulate of A. Poſthumus Aruncins 
Caſſius Viſcellinus, there were three 
more added; and this number of five 
was afterwards increaſed, by L. Tre- 
bonius, to ten. I he appellation, tri- 
bune, was given them, by reaſon they 
were at firſt choſen out of the ttibunes of 
the army. 

Military Tx1BUNE, an officer in the 
Roman army, who commanded in chief 
over a body of forces, particularly the di- 
viſion of a legion, much the fame with 
eur colonel, or the French meſter de 
Camp, 

TRIBUNE was alſo an appellation 
given to various other officers; as the tri- 
buni ærarii, tribunes of the treaſury. 
Tribune of the ccleres, the officer who 
commanded them. Tribunt fabricarum, 
thoſe who had the direCtion of the making 
of arms. Tribuni marinorum, tribupi 
nolanorum, tribuni voluptatum, men- 
tioncd in the 'Theodoſian Code, as inten · 
dants of the public ſhews, and other di- 
verſions, The title of tribune, tribunus, 
was alſo given to the chief of each tribe, 

TRIBUTARY, one who pays tribute 
to another, in order to live in peace with 
him, or ſhare in his protection. 

TRIBUTE, a tax or impoſt which 
one prinee or ſtate is obliged to pay to 
another, as a token of dependence, or in 
virtue of a ticaty, and as a purchaſe of 
peace, The Romans made all the na- 
tions they ſubdued pay them tribute. 
Mahomet laid it down as a fundamental 
of all his law, that all the world ſhould 
pay him tribute. In the ſtates of the 


Grand Signior, Chriſtian children are 
taken by way of tribute, 

Tribute is ſometimes alſo uſed for 8 
perſonal contribution, which princes lay 
upon their ſubjects, by way of pole mo- 


TRICEPS, 
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TRIC EPS, in anatomy, the abductor 
muſcle of the thigh, having three heads 
and as many inſertions : the firſt and ſe- 
cond heads of this muſcle ariſe from the 
os pubis, near the ſynchondroſis; the 
third, from the tuberele of the iſchium ; 
and it is inſerted into the whole ſpiue of 
the os femoris, | 

TRICHERITZ, a genus of ſoſſils, na- 
turally and effentially ſimple, not in- 
flammable nor foluble in water; being 
fibroſe bodies, not elaſtic, and compoſed 
of ſtraight and continuous filaments, To 
this genus belongs the gypſum ftriatum 
of anthors, with ſeveral other ſpecies, 

TRICHESTRUM, in natural hiſtory, 
the name of a genus of foflils, of the claſs 
of the ſelenitæ, but differing extremely 
in figure and ſtructure from the common 
kinds. The ſelenitœ of this genus are 
compoſed of filaments ſcarce any where 
viſibly arranged into plates or ſcales, but 
diſpoſed in form of a radiated ſtar, made 
of a number of disjunct ſtriæ. 

'TRICHIASIS, in ſurgery, an inver- 
fion of the eyelids, whereby the eye laſhes 
| hurt the According to Heiſter, 
this diſorder is very difficultly remedied ; 
ſinee it is hardly poſſible to remove it, fo 
as-t6-preyent its returning, without ex- 
tirpating the offending hairs; and if 
theſe be cut off cloſe, it will be to no 
purpoſe, becauſe the rigid ſtumps of the 
hairs will irritate the eye even worſe than 
the whole hairs did before. It is a very 
nice operatiun alone that can make a 
cure; here the hairs muſt be pulled up 
hogly by the roots, and the places of 
their inſertion fingly cauterized with a 
hot broad pointed needle ; but this the 
patient will ſeldom ſubmit to, and the 

remaining method then is, to fill 
up the ſinuſes out of which they were 
extracted with the lapis infernalis. But 
in this the greateſt care mult be taken, 
that no part of that application get into 
the eye. "The cafiefſt method is the 
touching the cavities, out of which the 
hairs have been pulled op, with a pencil- 
braſh dipped in a mixture of ſpirit of fal- 
armoniac and highly reQified ſpirit of 


— which means they will cloſe 
22 no more hairs will grow from | 


-- TRICHILIA, ig botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower conſiſts of five lan- 
crolated patent petals, with a cylindric 
. tubaloſe nectarium, cut at the mouth 
into "five indentures ; the ſtamina have 
no filaments, but conſiſt of ten ere 


| 


| 


„ 


almoſt trigonal capſule, having three 


| cells, each contaiging a ſingle ſeed, ' 


TRICHOMANES, in botany, a ge- 
nns of plants of the fern kind; the vi- 


ſible parts of the fruQtification conſiſts of 


a 


a turbinated erect calyx ſtandin ingly p 
4 


on the very margin of the leaf, an 
ſetaceous ſtyle terminating the capfule. 


TRICHOSANTHES, in botany, a a 


genus of plants, whoſe flowers are 


male and female, and grow on the 
ſame plant; the male flower is monope- 


talous, and divided into five ſegments, 
and contains three very ſhort filaments, © 
topped with ee erect antheræ, 
joined in a the female flower is 
ke the male, and the fruit is long, ſuc- 
culent, and trilocular, containing many 
obtaſe compreſſed ſeeds, This genus 
comprzhends the anguina of Michell. 
TRICHOSTEMA, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants, whoſe flower is monopeta- 
lous and ringent; the tube is very ſhort ;' 
the upper lip is compreſſed and falcated, 
and the under one is divided into three 
parts, the middle one being oblong 
and ſmalleſt : the ſtamina are four y 
long filaments, topped with ſingle an- 
there; there is no pericarpinm, but the 
cup contains four roundiſh ſeeds. " 
TRICUSPIDES, VALtvz, in anato- 
my, a name given to the mitral valves, 
placed at the juncture of the right auricle 
and ventricle of the heart, 5 
TRIDAX, American ſtarwort, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, whoſe flowers 
are compound and radiated, conſiſting of 
hermaphrodite florets, which form the 
diſc, and ligulated female corollulæ, 
which compoſe the rays; the cup, which 
is cylindrical and imbricated, contains 
the ſeeds, which are oblong and cwwned 
with down. 7 
TRIDENT, an attribute of Neptune, 
being a kind of ſceptre which the paint- 


ers and poets put into the hands of that - 


god, in form of a ſpear, or fork, with 
three teeth ; whence the word. 
TRIDENT, among mathematicians, 
is uſed for a kind of *parabola, by which 
Des Cartes conſtructed equations of ſix 
dimenſions. | 
TRIEDROSTYLA, in natural hiſto- 


| ry, the name of a genus of ſpars, in the 


form of trigonal columns, adhering b 
one end to ſome ſolid body, and termi- 
nated at the other by a trigonal pyramid. 
See Spar. + 
TRIENNITAL, an epithet applied 
to offices or employments which 


_ 
aſſurgent anther : the fruit is a roundiſh. | laſt for three years. 
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TRIENS, in antiquity, a copper money 
Of the value of one third of an as, which on 
one ſide bore a Janus s licad, and on the 
other à water rat. his was the piece of 
money uſed to be put in the mouths of 
the deceaſed to pay Charon his fare, for 
their paſſage into another life. 

TRIENTALIS, in botany, a genus 
of plants, wheſe flower is ſtellated and 
monopetalous, with the corolla divided 
into feven ovato- lanceolated ſegments; 
the ſtamina conſiſts of ſeven. capillary 
filaments, inſerted] into the ungurs of 
the corolla, and topped with ſingle an- 
theræ. 

TRIGAMY, a third marriage, or the 
ſtate of a perſon who has been married 
three times, | ; 

TRIGLYPHS, in architecture, a fort 
of ornaments repcated at equal intervals 
in the Doric freeze, Each trigiyph con- 
ſiits of two entire gutters, or channels, 
cut to a right angle, called glyphes, and 
ſeparated by three interſtices, called by 
Vitruvious, femora, from each other, as 
well as from two ether half channels 
which are at the ſides. The ordinary 
proportion of triglyphs is to be a module 
broad, and one and a balf high. But 
this proportion, M. le Clerc obſerves, 
ſometimes occaſions ill- proportioned in- 
tercolumniations in porticos; for which 
reaſon he chooſes to accommodate the 
proportion of his triglyphs to that of the 
intercolumns. 

"'TRIGON, a triangle. See Triangle. 

In aſtrology, trigon denotes the ſame 
with trine. See Trine. | 

TRIGONOMETRY, the art where- 
by, from any three parts of a triangle, 
except the three angles (when the triangle 
is a plane one) the reſt are diſcovered. 

Trigonometry is either plane or ſphe- 
rical. 

Plane TRIGOVOMUE TRL, is the me- 
thod of ſo ving plane triangles, | 

TRILLION, in arithmetic, the num- 
ber of a billion of billiens;. Aſter billions. 
we reckon by trillions, which makes. a 
claſs of numeration, and is divided, like 
the other clafles, into three places: thus 
we ſay, trillions, tens of triilions, hun- 
preds of trillions, &c. 

IRIM of @ ie, her beſt poſture, 
proportion of ballaſt, and hangin 'S of her 
maſts, &c. for ſailing. To find the 
trim of a ſhip, is to find the beſt way of 
mak-ng/ her fail ſwiftly, or how ſhe will, 
ſail beſt. This is done by caſtng of her 
maſts and. ſhrouds; ſome ſhips. failing 

much better when they arc ſlack, than 
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when they are taut ar faſt + but this de- 
pends mach upon experience and judg- 
ment, and the ſeveral trials aud obierva- 
tions which the commander and other 
officers may make abroad. | 

TRIMMERS, in architecture, pieces 
of timber framed at right angles to the 
joints. againſt the ways for chimneys, 
and well-holes for ſtairs. | 
IT RINE, in attrology, the aſpect or 
ſituation of one ſtar with regard to ano- 
ther, when they are diſtant 120 degrees; 
it is noted with this character 4. 

TRINGA, in ornithology, a genus 
of birds belonging to the order of the 
ſcolopaces, the characters of which are 
theſe: the beak is of a cylindric ſgure, 
obtuſe at the extremity, ard in length 
about equal to the toes: the feet have 
each four toes, and they are connccted. 
To this genus belongs the ruff, the cin- 
clus, the lapu ing, the gonwit, the tolk, 
grey plover, &c. 

IRINGLE, in architecture, a name 
common to ſeveral liitle ſquare members 
or ornaments, as reglets, liſtels, and 
plat- bands. | 

TRINGLE is more particularly uſed 
for a little member fixed exactly over 
every triglyph, under the plat band of 
the archicrave, from whence the guttz 
or pendant drops hang down. 

TRINITARIANS, thoſe who are or- 
thodox and believe in the Trinity: thoſe 
who do not believe therein heing called 
Antitrinitarians. Trinitarians alſo de- 
note an order of religious inſtituted at 
Rome in the ycar 1198, under the ponti - 
ficate of Innocent III. the founders of 
which were John de Matha, and Fclix de 
Valois. | | 

TRINITY, Triritar, in theology, the 
incfiable myſtery of three perions in one 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Sce. 
Cod, &cc. | | 

The doctrine of the Trinity, as pro- 
feſſed in the Chriſtian church, is as fol- 
lows :, That there is but one God in 
three diſtin&t perſons, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt; pe ſex ſignifying the ſame as 
efſence, with a particular manner of ſub- 
Iiſtence, which, the Greek fathers call 
hypoſtalis, taking it for the incommuni- 
cable property that makes a perſon. The 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt are be- 
licved to be three diſtinct perſons in the 
divine nature, becauſe the ſcriptures in 
ſpeaking of theſe three diſtinguiſh them 


from one another, as we uſe in common 

ſpeech to diſtinguiſh three ſcvcral perſons. 

here arc many inſtances to this purpoſe, 
particulariy 
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particularly the form. of adminiſtering 
the ſacrament of baptiſm, which runs in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghoſt: and that ſolemn bene- 
diction with which St. Paul concludes his 
{ccor:d epiſtle to the Corinthians: The 
grace of our Lord Jeſus Chrilt, &c.“ and 
the three witnefles in heaven, mentioned 
by St. John, Each of theſe three perſons 
are affirmed to be God, becauſe the names, 
properties, and operations of God are, 
in the holy ſcripture, attributed to each 
of them. | 

TurxniTY SUNDAY, a feſtival of the 
Chriſtian church, obſerved on the Sunday 
next alter Whitſunday, in honour of the 
holy and undivided Trinity. The ob- 
ſervation of this feſtival was firſt enjoined 
in the council of Arles, anno 1260. 

Ta1ixriTY-Houst, a ſociety founded 
in the year 1515, by Sir Thomas Spert, 
Knt. commander of the great hip Henry 
Grace de Dieu, and comptroller of the 
ravy to Henry VIII. for the regulation 
of ſeamen, and the convenience of ſhips 
and mariners on our coaſt, and incorpo- 
rated by the above-mentioned prince, 
who confirmed to them not only the an- 
cient rights and privileges of the company 
of mariners of England, but their ſeveral 
poſſeſſions at Deptford ; which, £21 que 
with the grants of Queen Elizabeth and 
king Charles II. were alſo confirmed b 
letters patent of the firſt of James II. in 
1685, by the name of ** The maſter, 
wardens, and aſſi ſtants of the guild or 
fraternity oſ the moſt glorious and undi- 
vided Trinity, and of St. Clement, in the 
pariſh of Deptſord Stroud, in the county 
of Kent.“ | 
This corporation is governed by a maſ- 
ter, four wardens, eight aſſiſtants, and 
cighteen elder brethren ; but the inferior 
members of the fraternity, named younger 
brethren, are of an unlimited number ; 
ſor every maſter, or mate, expert in 
navigation, may be admitted as ſuch ; 
and theſe ſerve as a continual nurſery to 
ſupply the vacancies among the elder 
brethren, when removed by death or 
otherwiſe. 

The maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, and 
elder brethren, are by charter inveſted 
with the following powers : 

1. That of examining the mathemati- 
cal children of Chriſt's hofpital. 2. The 
examination of the maſters of his ma- 


jeſty's ſhips; the appointing pilots to 


conduct ſhips in and out of the river 


Thames; and the amercing all ſuch 22 
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ſhall preſume to act as maſter of a ſhip of 
war or pilot, without their approbation, / 
in a pecuniary mult of twenty ſbillings. 
3- The ſettling the ſeveral ratss of pilot- 
age, and etecting light-houſes, and other 
ſ-a-marks upon the ſeveral coaſts of the 
kingdom, for the ſecurity bf navigation ; 
to which light-houſes all ſhips pay one 
halfpenny a ton. 4. The granting li- 
cences to poor ſeamen, not free of the 
city, to row on the river Thames for 
their ſupport, in the intervals of ſea- 
ſervice, or when paſt going to ſea. 5. 
The preventing of aliens from ſerving on 
board Englith thips, without their licenſe, 
upon the penalty of five pounds for each 
offence. 6. The puniſhing ſeamen for 
deſertion, or mutiny, in the merchants 
ſervice. . The hearing and determining 
the complaints of officers and ſeamen in 
the merchants ſervice; but ſubje&t to an 
appeal to the lords of the admiralty, or 
the judge of the court of admiralty. 

- To this company belongs the ballaſt- 
office, for clearing and deepening the 
river Thames, by taking from thence a 
ſufficient quantity of ballaſt, for the ſup- 
ply of all ſhips that ſail out of that river; 
in which ſervice ſixty barges, with two 
men in each, are conſtantly employed; 
and all ſhips that take in ballaſt pay them 
one ſhilling a ton, for which it is broughe 
to the ſhip's hides. 

In conſideration of the great increaſe _ 
of the poor of this fratcrnity, they are by 
their charter impowered to purchaſe in 
mortmain-lands, tenements, &c. to the 
amount of hve hundred pounds per au- 
num; and alſo to receive charitable 
benefactions of well diſpoſed perions, to 
the like amount of five hundred pounds 
per annum, clear of reprizes. 

There are annually relieved by. this 
company about three thouſand poor ſea» 
men, their widows and orphans, at the 
expence of about fix thouſand pounds. 

They commonly meet to chooſe their 
malter at their houſe at Deptford ; but 
are not obliged. to do it there, Their 
meetings are generally on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays: but their courts are not 
conſtantly fixed to a ſet time. 

TRINOMIAL, or TarineMIAL 
Resor, in mathematics, is a- root con- 
fiiting of three parts connected together 
by the ſigns + or —, as xy T , or 
a +b—c. ' 

TRIO, in muſic, a part of concert 
wherein three perſons ling ; or more pro- 


perly a muſical compolition conſiſting of 
three 
1 


: TRI 
three parts. Trios are the fineſt kinds of 
compalition, and theſe are what pleaſe 
in concerts. 

TRIOCTILE, in aſtrology, an aſpect 
or ſituation of two planets with regard to 
the earth, when they are three octants 
or eight patts of à circle, that is, 1359 
diſtant from each other. This aſpect, 
which ſome call the ſeſquiquadrans, is 


one of the new aſpects ſuperadded to the 


old ones by Kepler. 

TRIONES, in aſtronomy, a fort of 
conſtellation or aſſemblage of ſeveral ſtars 
in the urſa minor, commonly called 
Charles's wain. _ 

TRIONUM, in hotany, a genus of 
plants, the corolla whereot conſiſts of five 
patent petals, vertically cordated, and 
united togethet᷑ at the baſe : the fruit is 
an ovated quinquangular capſule, conſiſt- 
iug of five cells, and containing five 
valves: the ſeeds are. numerous, and 
kidney ſhaped. | 

"TRIOPTERIS, in botany, à genus of 
plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
nx oval, erecto patulous, equal and per- 
manent petals, ſurrounded by three 
others ſmaller than themſelves, but equal 
to one another: there is no pericarpium, 
the ſeeds are three, erect and carinulated 
at the back ; each of them has externally 
at its baſe an ala, avd at its apex two; 
theſe ala are what in the flowering ſtate 
of the plapt Appear to be petals, but they 
are not truly fuch. | 

"TRIOSTEUM, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the flower of which has a per- 
manent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five ſegments; it has a tubulous 
Bower of one petal," with a ſhort brim, 
ent into ſixe parts, which ſtand ere, and 
five ſlender ſtamina the length of the 
tube, terminated by oblong fummits, 
with a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a 

indrical ſtyle, erowned by a thick 
igma. The gern, en afterward becomes 
an oval berry with three cells, each includ- 
Ing one hard, three-crowned, obtuſe ſeed. 
- TRIP, a ſea term. A ſhip is ſaid to 
bear her top-fails a-trip, when ſhe carries 
them hoiſted up to the higheſt. | 
- TRIPARTITE, ſomething divided 
into three parts, or made by three par- 
tics, as indenture tripartite, &c. 

 » TRIPARTITION, a diviſion by 
three, or the taking the third part of any 
number or quantity. 

TRIFH +: HONGUE, in grammar, an 
aſſemblage vr concourſe of three vowels 
in the fame ſyilable, as gue. 
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TRIPLE, in muſic, on of the ſpecies 
of meaſure or time. Triple time cone 
of many diſſerent ſpecies, of which there 
are in general four, each of which has its 
varieties. The common name triple is 
taken hence, that the whole half of the 
bar is diviſible into three parts, and is 
beaten accordingly. The firſt ſpecies is 
called the ſimple triple, wherein the 
meaſure is equal to three ſemibreves, 
{three minims, three. crotchets, three 
. — ſemiquavers, 7 = 
marke us, , 2, 2, , de, but the 
laſt is not much ny =Y in church 
_ In all theſe the meafare is di- 
vi into three equal s or times, 
called thence triple — meaſure 
of three times; of which two are beat 
down, and the third up. The ſecond 
ſpecies is the mixed triple; its meaſurt 
is 2 to ſix erotchets, or fix quavets, 
jor ſix ſemiquavers, and accordingly is 
marked 2, or 5. or g but the laſt is 
ſctdow uſed. Th meafore here ig vſually 
divided into equal parts or times, of 
which one is beat down and one up; but 
it may alſo be divided into fix times, of 
which the firſt two are beat down an 
the third up, then the next two down 
and the laſt up; that is, each half of the 
meafure is beat like the ſimple triple, on 
which account it may be called the com- 
pound criple, and becauſe it may be thus 
divided either into two or fix times, that 
is, two triples, it is called mixed, and 
by ſome the meaſure of ſix times The 
third ſpecies is the compound triple, con · 
ſiſting of nine crotchets, or quavers, or 
ſemi-quavers, marked $, 9, * ; the 
firſt and laſt are little uſed: ſome alſo 
add 2, 2, which are gevet uſed; ſom e 
add alſo other two, via. ſix ſemi- breves 
and ſix minims, marked g or 2, but 
theſe are not in uſe. This meaſure is di- 
vided into three equal parts or times, 
whereof two are beat down and ove vp ; 
or each third part may be divided into 
three times, and beat like the fimple 
triple, on which account it is called the 
meaſure of the nine times. The fourth 
ſpecies is a compound meaſure of the 
ſecond ſpecies, containing twelve crotch- 
ets or quavers, or ſemi-quavers, marked 
2, , +2, to which ſome add '2 
, Which are never uſed; por are 
the firſt and third much uſed ; eſpecially 
the latter. The meaſure here may be 
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divided into two times, and beat one 
| don 
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down and one up; 6r each half may be 
divided and beat as the ſecond ſpecies, 
either by two or three, in which caſe it 
will make in all twelve times; and hence 
it is called the meaſure of twelve times. 
The French and Italian authors make a 

many more fpecics and divifions of 


Foote time, unknown, or at leaſt unre- | 


garded, by our 'Engliſh muſicians, and 
therefore not neceſſary to be dwelt on here. 

TRIPLICATE RAaT1o, The ratio 
which eubes bear to one another. See 


Cube. | 3 

TRIPLICITY, or Tx1Gox, among 
aſtrologers, diviſion of the ſigns according 
to the number of the elements, each di- 
viſion — of three ſigns, Tripli- 
city is frequently confounded with trine 


aſpect, tho ſtrictly ſpeaking the two are 


very different things; a triplicity is only 
uſed with regard to the ſigns, and trine on 
the contrary, with regard to the plants. 
The ſigns of triplicity are thoſe which are 
of the ſame nature, and not thoſe which 
are in trine aſpect. Thus Leo, Sagittarius 
and Aries, are ſigns of triplicity, becauſe 
thoſe Lgns are by theſe writers all ſup- 


poſed ery: 

TRIPOD, in antiquity, a famed fa- 
ered ſcat or ſtool, ſupported by three fect, 
whereon the prieſts and ſibils were placed 
to render oracles. It was on the tripod 
that the gods were ſaid to inſpire the oy | 
thians with the divine fury and enthufi- 
aſm wherewith they were ſeized in the 
delivery of their predictions. 

* TRIPOLI, 2 ſtate of Africa, in Barba- 
ry, bounded on the N. by the Mediterra- 
nean fea, on the 8. by the country of the 
Beriberies, on the W. by the kingdom of 
Tunis, Biledulgerid, and the territory of 
Gadamis, and on the E; by E Ir is 
925 miles along the ſea coaſt, but the 
breadth is various. Some parts of it are 
fruitfuls but that towards Egypt is only 
a ſandy deſart. It is governed by a dey, 


but a Turkiſh baſhaw reſides here, who 


receives bis authority from the grand 
ſcigaior, and bas a power of controuling 
the dey, and levying the taxes on the 
people, The dey is elected by the ſol- 
diers, who. make no ſcruple of depoling 
hun. when they pleaſe. 
- T&zP0L1, in natural 1 the 
name of an carthy fubſtance, much uſed 
by tlic lapidarics to poliſh ſtones, and by 


- the bruziers, and othet the like artiſts, to 


elcat metalline veſſels. 
dry, the quick 
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other creatures, repreſented with one foot 


as it were on a trot. 

* TRIPTOLEMUS, in fabulous hiſ- 
tory, the ſon of Celeus who hoſpitably 
received Ceres, when that goddeſs went to 
Athens in ſearch of her daughter, ſhe in 
return taught him to ſow-corn, and nous 
riſhed the young Triptolemus by day with 
ccleſtial milk, and at night covered bim 
with fire to render him immortal, but 
the latter being diſcovered by Celeus, he 
cried out, and diſcovered himſelf, on 
which he was killed by the goddeſs. - At 
length Ceres placed Triptolemus in her 
chariot drawn by winged ſerpents, and 
ſent him through the earth, to teach 
mankind to plow, and ſow the ground. 
Mythologiſts ſay that Triptolemus was 
the firſt who taught the Greeks to culti- 
vate the earth. It js alſo ſaid that he 
gave laws zo the Athenians, which were 
reduced to three heads; „ Adore the 

— honour your patents, and eat no 

TRIPTO TES, in grammar, defeftive 
nouns which have only three caſes; ſuck 
is mele, teme, grates, prece, Cc. 

TRIQUETROUS, among botaniſts, 
expreſſes a fruit or leaf that has three 
ſides or faces all flat. This leaf is uſual- 
ly ſubulated, or | ap gradually ſmaller 
from the baſe to the point. _ ' 

TRIREME, or Tx1KzMtIs, in anti- 


quity, a gally with three rauks of bars on 
a fide. 


TRISECTION, or TxisSsECTION, 
the dividing a thing into three, The 
term is chiefly uſed in geometry, for the 
diviſion of an angle into three equal parts. 
The triſection of an angle g:ometrically, 
is one of thoſe great problems whoſe 10+ 
lution has been ſo much ſought by mathe- 
maticians for theſe two thauſand. years, 
being in this reſpect on a footing with 
the quadrature of the circle, and the du- 
plicature of the cube angle, 

TR1SPAST, in mechanics, a machine 
with three pullies, or an aſſemblage of 
three. pullies for railing of great weights. 

TRISYLLABLE, or Txys$SABLE, is 
grammar, a word conſiſting of three ſyl» 
lables. 

TRITE, in muſic, the third muſical 
chord in the ſyſtem of the ancients. 

TRITICEA, the name whexcby ſome 
authors call the triticum, 

TRITICUM, in botany, à genus of 
plants, the corolla whereof couliſts of 


two valves, nearly equal in ſize, and of 


motion of all forts of deer, and of tome ; the bigneſs of thoſe of the cup. The ex- 


terior 
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terior valve is bellizd with an obtuſe end, 
terminated 7 a point; the interior valve 
is plane. The corolla ferves inſtead of a 
pericarpium, incloling the feed, which is 
ſingle, obtuſe, and furrowed on one ſide, 
This genus comprehends the common 
wheat, the ſpelt- corn, and couch grats, 
Sce Wheat, &c. Y 

TRITON, in ichthyology, a genus of 
fiſh, the body of which is oblong, the 
roſtrum at the mouth of a Girl Do, 
the tentacula fourtcen in number, and 
twclve of them cheliferous. 

'Tax1TON, in poetry, a ſea demi-god, 
held by the. ancients to be an officer or 
trumpcter of Neptune, attending on him, 
and carrying his orders and commands 


from fea to ſea. The puets repreſent | 


him as a balf-man, halt-fiſh, terminating 
in a dolphin's tail, and bearing in one 
hand a ſca-ſhell, which ſerves as a trum- 
pet, Some of the ancients make him the 
ſon of Neptune and the nymph Salacia ; 
Beſiod, of Neptune and Amphitrite; 
Neumenius, in his book De Piſcationibus, 


makes him the fon of Oceanus and Fe- | 


thys; and Lycophron, the ton of Nereus. 
But, though Heſiod and the mythologiſts 
only ſpeak of one Triton, the poets have 


imagined. ſeveral, giving ſome of them 
for trumpeters to all the ſea- gods, parti- 


cularly to Neptune and Venus; accor- 
dingly they were frequently. introduced 
on the antient theatres, in the Nauma- 
chia. | 

TRITONE, in muſic, a falſe concord 
conſiſting of three tones, or a greater 
third and a greater tone. Its ratio, or 
proportion in numbers is of 45 to 32. 
In dividing the octave we hᷣnd on one fide 
the ſalie fifth, and the tritene on the o- 
ther. The tritone is a kind of redund- 


ant fourth, conſiſting of three tones, 


whence its name ; or more properly of 
two tones, with a greater ſcmi-tone and 
a lefler, as of ut to fa, ſharp; of fa to þ, 
flat, &c. But it is not, as many imagine, 


u greater fourth, for the fourth is a per- 


tect interval, which does not admit of any 
majority or minority; nor mult the tri- 
tone be confounded with the falſe fifth, 
for the tritone only comprehends four de- 
grecs, Viz. wt, re, mi, fa, ſharp; whereas 
the falſe filth comprehends hve, viz. fa, 
ſharp, ſul, a, fi, ue. Beſides that, amon 


the ſix ſemi tones, which compoſe the tri- 


tone chromatically, there are three great · 
cr and three leſſer; whereas, among the 


fix ſemi-toncs, which compoſe the falſe 
fitth, there are only two leſſer and four 


greatcy, 


L 


| 
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TRITURATION, in pharmaey, the 
act of reducing a ſolid body into a ſubtile 
powder; called alſo levigation and pulve- 
rization. Sec Levigation and Pulveriza- 
tion. 

TaTITURATIOx, is alſo uſed in me- 
dicine for the action of the ſtomach on 
the food, whereby it is fitted for nouriſh» 
ment. 

TRIUMFETTA, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the flower of which has no 
empalement, but it has five linear, erect, 


| obtule petals, which turn inward ; it has 


ten awl- ſhaped, riſing ſtamina the length 
of the pctz's, terminated by ſingle ſum- 
mits, and a roundiſh germen, ſupport- 
ing a ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
crowned by an acute bifid ſtigma. The 
germen afterward becomes a plobular 
capſule, ſet with long prickles on every 
ſide, having four. cells, each containing 
one ſeed, which is convex on one fide, 
and angular on the other. 

TRIUMPH, a ſolemnity practiſed by 
the ancient Romans, to do honour to a 
victorious general. 

There were two ſorts of triumphs, the 
greater and the leſſer, particularly called 
ovation : of theſe, the triumph was much 
the more ſplendid proceſſion, None were 
capable of this honour, but the dictator, 
conſuls, and prætors; though there are 
examples to the contrary, as particulariy 
in Pompey the — of bad a triumph 
decreed him when he was only a Roman 
knight, and had not yet reached the ſena- 
torial age. The triumph was the moſt 
pompous ſhew among the ancients : au- 
thors uſually attribute its invention to 
Bacchus, and tell us that he firſt triump- 
ed upon the conqueſt of the Indies, and 
yet this ceremony was only in uſe among 
the Romans. The Grecians had a cul- 
tom which reſembled the Roman triumph; 
for the conquerors uſed to make a pro- 
ceſſion through the middle of their city, 
crowned with garlands, repeating hymos 
and ſongs, and brandiſhing their ſpears : 
the captives were alſo led by them, and 
all the ſpoils expoſed to public view, The 
order of a Roman triumph was briefy 
thus: The ſenate having decreed the ge- 
neral a triumph, and appointed à day, 
they went out of the city-gate to meet 
the conqueror, and marched in order 
with him throueh the city. The caval- 
cade was led up by the mukcians, who 
had crowns on their heads; after them 
came fevcral chariots, with plans and 
maps of the citics and countries ſubdued, 
done on xelievo ; they were followed by 
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con FOE troops with crowns on their 
page Ih 


horrible amidſt all this mirth, was, that 
the captives, when arrived at the Forum, 


ple of Hercules. An ingenious author 


in their inflitution of pu 


= TRIUMYIR, one of three perſons 
by 28 abſolutely, and with equal 
Yor. W. 2 
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the ſpoils taken from the enemy, their 
horſes, ums, gold, filver, machines, 
tents, &c. After theſe came the kings, 
princes, or generals ſubdued, loaden 
with chains, and followed by mimics or 
buffoons, who inſulted over their mis- 
fortunes. Next came the officers of the 


en appeared the triumphal 
chariot, in which was the conqueror. 
richly clad, in a purple robe embroidered ; 
with figures. of gold, ſetting forth his 
glorious atchievements: his buſkins were 
beſet with pearl, and he wore a crown, 
which at firſt was only laurel, but after- 


T RO 
authority, in a ſtate. It is chicfly ap. 
plied to the Roman government: Cziar, 
Pompey, and Craſſus, were the | firſt 
triumvirs who divided the government 
amongſt them. There were alſo other 
officers, called triumvirs ; as the trium- 
viri or treſvjri capitales, who were the 
keepers of the public goal; they had the 
office of puniſhing malefaQors ; for 
which purpoſe they kept eight lictors 
under them. There were alſo triumviri 
monetales, the maſters of the mint; 
whence the following mark is ftill ex- 
tant on many antient coins, 111 VIII. 
Sometimes they were yled triumviri 


wards gold. One hand held a laurel 
branch, the other a truncheon. At his 
feet were his children, or ſometimes on 
the chariot horſes, It is added, that the 
public executioner was behind him, to 
remind him from time to time that theſe 
honours were tranſitory, and could not 
, ſkreen him from the ſeverity of the laws, 
if he ſhould ever be found delinquent. 
As the .triumphal chariot paſſed along, 
they ſtrewed flowers before it. Ihe mu- 
lic played in the praiſe of the conqueror, 
amidſt the loud acelamations of the peo- 
ple crying lo Triumphe. The chariot 
was followed by the ſenate clad in white 
robe s, and the ſenate by ſuch citizens 
as had been ſet at liberty or ranſomed. 
The proceſſion was cloſed by the ſacti- 
. ficers, and their officers and utenſils, 
with a white ox led along for the chief 
victim. In this order they proceeded 
through triumphal arches to the capitol, 
where the victims were flain. In the 
mean time all the temples were open ; 
the altars loaden with offerings and in- 
cenſe ; games and combats were cele- 
brated 1n the public places, and rejoic- 
ings appeared every where. What was 


were led back to priſon and ſtrangled : 
it being a point of religion-with them 
not to touch the vi-tims till they had 
taken full revenge of their enemies. "The 
rites and ſacriſices over, the triumpher 
treated the people in the capitol, under 
the porticoes, and ſometimes in the tem- 


obſerves, that it was the greateſt diminu- 
tion of the Roman glory imaginable that 
lic triumphs, they 

Ted their enemies in chains, when they were 
riſoners. Peter's Gra. Amig. Kennet's 


Nom, Ant Dis Trebur. 


A. A. K. r. r. theſe letters ſtanding far 
auro, orgerto, ere, flardo. frriende. I here 
were likewiſe nocturnal triumviri,inſtituted 
to prevent or ex tinguiſh hres in thenighe. 
TRIUMVIRATE, an abſelute go- 
yernment adminiſtered by three perſons, . 
with equal authority. There were two 
famous triumvirates at Rome; Pompey, 
Cæſar, and Craſſus, as mentioned in the 
preceding article, eſtabliſhed the firſt.; 
and Auguſtus, Mate Antony, and Lepi- 
dus, the ſecond ; which gave the [at 
blow to the Roman republic ; for Au- 
guſtus having vanquiſhed Lepidus and 
Antony, the triumvirate ſunk into a mo- 
narchy. | 4 
TROCHAIC Vers, in Latin poe- 
try, a kind of verſe, {© called becanſe 
the trochees chiefly prevail, as theiambus 
does in the iambic. It generally conſiſts 
of ſeven feet and a ſyllable; the odd 
feet, for the molt part, conſiſt of trochees, 
though a tribrachys is ſometimes ad- 
mitted, except in the ſeventh foot : theſe 
two fcet are likewiſe uſed in the other 
places, as is alſo the ſpondæus, dactylus, 
and anapæſtus. 2 3 * 
TROCHANTER, in anatomy, a 
name given to two apophyſes, ſituated 
in the upper part of the thigh- bone: 
they receive the tendons of molt of the 
muſcles of the thigh. : 
TROCHE, in pharmacy, a fort of me- 
dicine, made of glutinous ſubſtances, in- 
to little cakes, and afterwards exficcatgd. 
The tour following rules are to be ob- 
ſerved in making of them: 1, The in- 
gredients are to be reduced to a powder, 
2. It the maſs proves ſo glutinous as to 
{tick to the fingers in making up, the 
hands may be anointed with any conyxe- 
nient ſweet or aromatic oil; or elſe 
ſprinkled with powder of ſtarch, or with 
that of liquorice. 3. In onder to dry 


1 
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thoroughly the troaches, put them on an 
inverted ſicve, in a ſhady airy place, and 
| 34, | fre- 
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are to be kept in plaſs velles, - or iu 
earthen ones well glazed. "there arc 
troachcs of various Kinds, and for vari- 
ous intentions; as purgative, alterative, 
2peritive, corroborative, &c. The chief 
troches now in uſe are thoſe of myrth 
and liquorice, and thoſe of the teſtaccous 
powders for the heart-burn. 
+ TROCHEE, in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, a foot conſiſting of two ſylla- 
bles, the firſt long, and the ſecond ſhort, 
as in the words mi, and gert 

TROCHILUS, in architecture, a name 
uſed by the anticnts for what the mo- 
derns call ſcotia. 

TROCHIT AX, in natural hiſtory, a 


name given to the ſeparate joints of the 
- entrochus. | 


TROCHLEA, one of the mechani- 
cal powers, uſually called a pully. Sce 
Pulley, 

TROCHLEARES, in anatomy, a 
name given to the oblique muſcles of the 
EVE. 


""TROCHOTMD, in geometry, a curve | 


more generally known by the name of 
eycloid. 


(TROCHUS, in natural hiſtory, the 


rame given by authors to a genus of 
ſhells ; ſome of the ſpecies of which re- 
ſ-mble the figure of the trochus, or top 
which boys play with. 

TROJA, or TROIAN GaMEs, 
games ſaid to be inſtituted by Aſcanius, 
ion of Mncas, and afterwar'!s kept up by 
the Romans with great ſolcnmity. They 
were celebrated by companies of boys, 
neatly dreſſed, and ſuruiſhed with little 
arms and weapons, who maſtered in the 
public Circus. They were choſen, for 
the molt part, out of the nobleſt fami- 
lies of Rome, and the captain of them 
had the honeurab!- title of Princeps Ju- 
veritutis, being ſometimes next heir to 
the empire, and ſeldom lefs than the ſon 
of a principal ſ-nator. A particular ac- 


© count of theſe games may be {een in the 


filth Aneid of Virgil, beginning at 


TROLLIUS, globe - rannnculvs, in 
botany, a geuus of plants, the flower of 


- which has no empalement; it has about 


fourteen oval petals, whoſe points meet 
together, with nine nectariums, which 


arc narrow, plain, incurvecl, and umbili- 
eated, perforated at their baſe, and a 


great number of briftly ſtamina, termi- 
dated by erect ſom mits, with numerous 
germina ſitting eloſe lige a column, hav- 
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frequently turn them. 4. The troaches ing no ſtyles, but are crowned by pointed 


ſtigmas. The germen afterward be- 
comes fo many capſules, collected into 
an oval head, cach containing one ſeed, 
There are two ſpecies of this plant 
enumerated by Mr. Miller. 
TRONAGE, an anticnt cuftom 
toll, paid for weighing of wool. This word 
is particularly mentioned in a charter 
granted to the mayor and citizens of 
London) in which city there is an officer 
called tronator, whole buſineſs» it is 10 
weigh the wool that is brought thither 
TRONCONNEE, in heraldry, de- 
notes a croſs, or other thing, cut in pieces 
and diſmembered, yet ſo as all the pieces 
keep up the form of a cro(s, though {et 
at a ſmall diſtance from one another. 
TROOP, a ſmall body of horſe or dra- 
goons, about fifty or — ſometimes 
more, ſometimes leſs; commanded by a 
captain. Each troop, beſides à captain, 
has a licutenant, corn:t, quarter-malter 
and three corporals, who are the loweſt 
ofticers of a troop. _ 15 
TROPAOLUM, the Indian creſs, in 
| botany, a genus of plants, the flower af 
which 15 of five roundiſh p-tals in- 
| ſexted inta the diviſions of the cup; the 
two upper petals are ſeſlile; the three 
others have very long and barbaged un- 
gucs; the fruit conſiſts of three convex 
capſules, ſulcated and ſlriated on one fide, 
and angular on the other; the ſeeds are 
three, gibbous on one fide, and angulated 
on the other, but upon the Whole ſome- 
what roundiſh, and ſtraited deeply. 
There are two ſorts of this plant, the 
firſt growing naturally in Peru, and the 
ſecond about Lima. The firſt ſort is leis 
common at preſent in the Engliſh gar- 
dens than the ſecond, though it was for- 


merly more ſo. | 
"The flowers of theſe plants are fre- 
quently eaten in ſallads; they have a 
warm taſte like the garden ereſs, and are 
elteemed very wholiome : they are like- 
wiſe uſed for garniſhing diſhes. The ſeeds 
arc pickled, and by ſome are preferred to 
moſt kinds of pickles for ſauce. 
TROPE, in rhetoric, a kind of figure 
of ſpeech, wher:by a word. is removed 
from its firſt and natural ſignification, 
and applicd with advantage to another 
thing, which it does not originally mean; 
but anly ſtands for it, as it has a relation 
to, or connection with it: as in this ſen» 
tence, ** God is my rock.” Here the 
trope lies in the word rect, which being 
firm and immoveable, cacites in our 


wind 
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minds the notion of God's unfailing pow- 
er; and theſteady ſupport which good men 
revive from their dependence upon him, 
Lieropes are uſed for the fake of an 
azrecable variety; they divert the mind, 
and revive attention, when it begins to 
flag and be weary. In many cafes there 
is an abſolute neceffity for the writer or 
ſpeaker to repeat the ſame thing ſeveral 
times; therefore, to prevent the tireſome 
repetition of the ſame words, he carefully 
diverlifies his expreſſions and judicioully 
intermixes plain and figorative language. 

TOPHY, among the ancients, à pile 
or heap of arms of a vanquiſhed enemy, 
raiſed hy the conqueror in the molt cmi- 
nent part of the held of battle. The tro- 
phics were uſually dedicated to fome of 
the gods, eſpecially Jupiter. The name 
of the deity to whom they were inſcribed, 
was generally mentioned, as was that alſo 
of the conqueror. Ihe ſpoils were at firſt 
hung upon the trunk of a tree; but in- 
ſtead of trees, ſucceeding ages erected pil- 
lars of ſtone, cr braſs, to continue the 
memory of their victories. To demoliſh 
atrophy was looked upon as a kind of fa- 
crilege, decauſe they were all conſecrated 
to ſome deity. 

The repreſentation of a trophy is often 
to be met with on medals of the Roman 
emperors, ſtruck on occaſion of victories; 
wherein, beſides arms and ſpoils, are fre- 
quently ſcen one or two captives by the 
hides of the trophy. In architecture tro- 
phy ſignifies an ornament which r-pr-- 
ſents the trunk oBa tree, charged or en- 
compaſled all round about with arms or 
military weapons, both offenſive and de- 
tenſive. 

TRor HY MoN Ex, denotes certain mo- 
ney annually raiſed in the ſev-ral counties 
of the kingdom, towards providing har- 
neſs, and maintaining the militia, 

TROPICS, in aſtronomy and geogra- 


phy, two circles ſuppoſed to be drawn on 


each fide of the equinoctial, and parallel 
thereto, That on the north ſide of the 
line is called the tropic of cancer, and the 
ſouthern tropic has the name of capricorn, 
as paſſing through the beginning cf thoſe 
ligns. 't hey arc diſtant from the equi- 
noctial 2 3% 297. Two circles drawn at the 
ſame diſtance from the equator on the 
terreſtial globe, have the fame names in 
geopraphy, and they include that ſpace or 
part of the ſphere, which is called the tor- 
rid zone, becauſe the ſun is, at one time 
or other, perpendicular over every part of 
that zone, and extremely torrifes or heats 
it. See Zone. 
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TRO T, in the manege, one of the 
natural paces of a horſe performed with 
two legs in the air, and two on the ground 
at the tame time croſs-wiſe, like St. An- 
drew's croſs, and continuing ſo alternate- 
ly to raiſe the hind- leg of the one ſide, 
and the fore-leg of the other ſide at once, 
leaving the other hind and fore-leg upon 
the ground, till the former come down. 
In this motion, the nearer the horſe takes 
his limbs from the ground, the opener, 
the evencr, and ſhorter his trot will be. 
If he takes up his fect ſlovenly, it is a ſign 
of ſtumbling and lameneſs; if he treads 
narrow or crols, it betokens interfering or 
failing if he treads long it ſhews over- 
reaching; if he ſteps uneven, it beſpeaks 
toil and wearineſs. 

TROVER, in law, an action which a 
man hath againſt one that, having found 
any of his goods, refuſcth to deliver them 
upon demand. | 

TROUGH, -f the qa, the hollow or 
cavity made between two waves or billows 
in a rolling fea. | 

TROUT, a very valuable river-fiſh, 
the diſtinguiſhing charaQers of which are 
theſe: its hody is long; its head ſhort 
and roundiſh; the end of its noſe or 
ſnout obtuſe and blunt ; its tail is very 
broad; its mouth large; and cach jaw 
furniſhed with one row of tharp teeth; 
and in its palate there are thr-e parcels of 
teeth, each of an oblong figure in the con- 
gerics; and all meeting in an angle near 
the end of the noſe; and the tongue has 
lix, eight, or ten tecth allo oneit, and its 
lides are beautifully variegated with ted 
ſpots. 

TRUCE, in the art of war, denotes a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, or a c:fiation of hoſ- 
tilities between two armies, in order to 
ſe tle articles of peace, bury the dead, or 
the like, 

TRUCKS, among gunners, round 
pieces of wood, in form of wheels, fixed 
on the axle- trees of carriages, to move 
the ordinance at ſea, and ſometimes alto 
at land. 

TRUE, ſomething agreeable to the 
reality of things, or to truth. 

Trv et place of a planet or flar, in aſtro- 
nomy, a point of the heavens, ſhewn or 
pointed out by a right line, drawn from 
the center of the carth through the center 
of the planet or ſtar. 

TRUFFLES, in natural ' hiſtory, a 
kind of ſubterraneous vegetable produc- 
tion, not unlike muſhrooms. . 

TRUMPET, a muſical inſtrument, 


the molt noble of all portable ones of the 


3A 2 wind 


thic 
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wind kind, uſed chicfly in war among the 
cavairy, to direct them in the ſervice. 

Marine TRUMPET, a mulical inftru- 
ment conſiſting of three tables, which 
torm its triangular body. It has a very 
long neck, with one ſingle ſtring, very 

x, mounted on a bridge, which is firm 
on one ſide, but tremulous on the other. It 
is lrack by a bow with one hand, and 
with the other the ſtring is preſſed, or 
ſtopped, on the neck by the thumb. It 
is the trembling of : 3 bridge, when 
{fruck, that makes it imitate the found of 
a trumpet; which it does to that perfec- 
tion, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh the one from the other: and this is 
what has given it the denomination of 
marine trumpet; though, in propricty, 
it is a Kind of monochord. 

Harmonical TRUMPET, an inſtrument 
that imitates the ſound of a trumpet; 
which it reſembles in every thing, except- 
ing that it is longer, and capſiſts of more 
branches: it is generally called ſackbut. 

Speaking TRUMPET, a tube from fix 
to fiftcen feet long, made of tin, perfect- 
ly ſtraight, and with a very large aper- 
ture; the mouth-piece being big enough 
to receive both lips. 
. . The ſpeaking trumpet, or ſtentoro- 
phonic tube, as ſome call it, is uſcd for 
maęnifying of ſound, particularly that of 
ſpeech, and thus cauſing it to be heard at 
a great diſtance, How it does this wil) 
be caſy to underſtand from its ſtructure. 

it is allo evident how inſtruments of 
this form aſſiſt the hearing greatly; for 
the weak and languid pulſes of the air 
being received by the large end of the 
tube, and greatly multiplied and con- 
denied by the tremulous motion of the 
parts of the tube, and air agitated by 
them, are conveyed to the car by the tmall 
end, and ſtrike it with an impetus much 
greater than they would have done with- 
out it. : 

But when any quantity of motion is 


communicated to a {cries of elaſtic bodies, 


it will receive the greateſt augmentation 


vhen thoſe bodies are in geometrical pro- 
portion. Therefore, ſince the force of the 
voice is impreſſed upon, and gradually pro- 
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called the logarithmetic curve; conſe- 


queatly, a trumpet, formed by the revo- 
lution of this curve about its axis, will 
augment the ſound in a greater degree 
than any other figured tube whatever. 
Liſtening, or Hearing "TRUMPET, an 
inſtrument invented by Joſeph Landini, 
to aſliſt the ear in hearing of perſons 
peak at great diſtance, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of any ſpeaking trumpet, 

TRUMPET-SHELL, in natural hiſto- 
ry, the Engliſh name of the butccinum of 
authors, See Buccmum. 

_ IRUMPETER, in zc ology, a name 
given in England to a particular ſpecics 
of pigeon, called by Moore the columba 
tibicen, his ſpecies is of the middle 
lize of the common pigeon, and made 
conſiderably like it; but it is pearly-eyed; 
is of a mottled black, and is feathered 
down to the legs and feet, and is turn- 
crowned like the nun, and ſome other 
ſpecies; ſometimes like the finikin, but 
much larger: this ſeems to be the bet 
tort, as being moſt melodious. The beſt 
character, to know them by, is a tuft of 
feathers growing at the root of the beak ; 
and, the Jarger this tuft is, the more they 
are eſteemed. Ihe reaſon of their name 
is, that they imitate in their cooing the 
ſound of the trumpet ; but, to be often 
entertained with their melody, it is neceſ- 
lary to feed them frequently with hemp- 
feed. Moore's Columbarium. 

Feaſt ef TRUMPETS ; an annual feſtival 
of the Jews, expreſsly enjoined by the law 
of Molcs, and obſerved upon the firſt da 
of the ſeventh month, called Tiſri, which 
was the beginning of the civil year. 

' TRUNCATED, in general, an ap- 
pellation given to ſuch things as have, or 
ſcem to have, their points cut off: thus 
* ſay, a truncated cone, pyramid, leaf, 

c. 

TRUNCHEON, a ſhort ſtaff, or hat- 
toon, uſed by kings, generals, and great 
office rs, as a mark of their command. 

TRUNDLE, a fort of carriage with 
low wheels, whereon heavy and cumber- 
ſome burdens are drawn. 

TRUNDLE-SHOT, See Shot, 

TRUNK, among botaniſts, denotes 


| pagated through, a ſeries of claſtic portions| the ſtem, or body, of a tree; or, that 
'| of Air in a geometrical ratio to each other, | part. between the ground and the place 
| it ſhall receive the greateſt augmentation | where it divides into branches. 
poſlible. In anotomy, trunk is uied for the buſ- 
Now, ſince by conſtruction it is B A to of a human body, excluſive of the 
« b=bc=cd, &c. and alſo à 4: h J:: bl: | head and limbs, comprehending the ab- 
c m:: cm: dn, and ſo on, therefore the | domen and thorax. dee Abdomen and 
points 4, J, m, u, o, fy 9, r, 35, A, will, in] Therax. 


this caſc, form that curve line, which is Trunk is allo uſed for the main bon 
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of an artery, or vein, in contradiflinftion 
tothe branches and famiticaticns thereof. 
Trunk roots of a plant, are little roots 
which grow out of the trunks of plants. 
- Thele are of two kinds: . Such as ve- 


getate by a direct deſcent, the place of 


their eruption being ſometimes all along 
the trunk, as in mints, &c. and fome- 
times only in the utmoſt point, as in 
brambles. 

- 2. Such as neither aſcend nor deſcend, 


but ſhoot forth at right angles to the 


trunk; which therefore, though as to 
their office they are true roots, yet, as to 
their nature, are a medium between 2 
trunk and a root. 


TRUNNIONS, or TxUuUNrIoNs of a | 


= of Ordnance, are thoſe knobs or 
unches of the gun's metal, which bear 
her up on the checks of the carriage: and 
hence the trunnion-ring is the ring about 
the cannon, next before the trunnions. 

- TRUSS, a bundle, or certain quantity 
of hay, ſtraw, &c. 

A truſs of hay is to contain fiſty- f 
pounds, or half an hundred weight; 36 
truſſes make a load. In June and Auguſt 
the truſs is to weigh 60 pounds, on for- 


feiture of cighteen ſhilling per truſs. 
A A truſs of forage is as much as a-troo- | 


per can carry on his horſe's. crapper. 

Txuss of Flowers, is uſed, by floriſts, 
to ſignify many flowers growing together 
on the head of a ſtalk, as in the cowllip, 
auricula, &c. 

Tuss is alſo uſed for a fort of ban 
dage or ligature, made of ſteel, or the 
like matter wherewith to keep up the 
parts, in thoſe who have hernias or rup- 
tures. | 
-FRUST, in law, ſignifies, in general, 
that conhdence which one perſon repoſes 
in another; and in cafe of non-perform- 
ance, or breach of this truſt, the reme- 

is by bill in equity, as the common- 
law uſually takes no notice of truſts. 
TRUSTEE, one who has an eſtate, or 
money, put or truſted in his hands, for 
the uſe of another. , 

Where two or more perſons are ap- 
pointed truſtees, if one of them only re- 
ecives all or the greateſt part of the pro- 
fits of the lands, &c. and is in arrear, 
and unable to ſatisfy the perſon to whom 
he is ſeized in truſt, the other, in that 
caſe, ſhall not be anſwerable for more than 


comes to his hands. 


TRUTH, a term uſed in oppoſition 
to falſehood, and applied to propoſitions 
which anſwer, or accord, to the nature 


| 
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thing is affirmed or denied. Truth, ac- 
cording to Mr. Locke, cenliſts in the 
Joining or ſeparating of figns, as the 
things lignificd by them do agree or dif- 
agtee one with another. Now the join- 
ing or ſeparating of ſigus is what we call 
making of propolitions. Truth then pro- 
perly relates only to propoſittens, of 
which there arc two forts, mental and 
verbal ; as there are two forts of figns 
commonly made uſe of, viz. ideas and 
words. Mental propoſitions are thoſe 
wherein the ideas in our underſtanding 
are put together, or ſeparated, by the 
mind perceiviug or judging of their agree- 
ment or difagreeraent. Verbal propoli- 
tions are words put together, or teparat- 
ed, in achtmative or negative ſcutences: 
ſo that a propoſition conſiſts in joining 
or ſeparating of ſigns, and truth conſfilis + 
in putting together, or ſeparating thote 
ſigns, according as the things they ſtand 
for agree or difagree. 

Moro 'UxuTYH conſiſts in ſpeaking 
thiags according to the perſuaſion of our 


| minds, and is called alſo veracity. 


Metopbiſical, or Tranſcindental LR VH, 
is nothing but the real exiſtence of things 
conformable to the ideas which we have 
annexed to their names. 

* TRUTH, in the pagan worſhip, ones 
of the virtues deifted by the Romans. 
She was repreſcnted as a graceful woman, 
the mother of Virtue, with looks ference, 
courteous, chearful, and modeſt, and was 
painted in garments of the pureſt white, 
She was deſcribed as the pledge of honef- 
ty, as the bulwark of honeur, and the 
light and joy of human ſocicty. 

TRUTINATION, the act of weighing 
or ballancing a thing. 

TRY, in the ſea language. A ſhip is 
ſaid to try, or lie a-try, when no fails are 
abroad but the main-tail, or mizen-ſail. 

TSIN, in natural hiſtory, the name 
given by the Chineſe to a ſtone which 
they make preat uſe of in their manufac- 
ture oſ porcelain ware. It is of a deep blue 
colour, much reſembling Roman vitriol 
in appeerance, and is found in lead mines, 
and ſuppoſed to contain ſome particles of 
lead ; its eſſects being the fame in the 
porcelain manufacture as thoſe of cerufs 
or white lead in making the other colours 
penetrate into the ſubſtance of the veſſels. 
The deep violet colour that we fee fo 
beautiful on the China ware, is uſuall 
made with this ſtone. They find it about 
Canton and Peking; but the latter 

lace affords the belt, and it ſells at great- 


and reality of the thing of which iome- I the beſt price. The painters in enamel 
5 * : I 


melt, 
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melt this ſtone in their way, and uſe it 
very much z they form many beautiful 
works by laying it upon ſilver; but it is 
too apt to come off in time. 

TUB, in commerce, an indeterminate 
quantity or meaſurc: thus, a tub of tca 
contains about, ſixty pounds ; and a tub 
of camphor from 56 to 80 pounds. 

TUBE, in general, a pipe, conduit, 
or canal; a eylinder hollow within fide, 
either” of lead, iron, wood, glaſs, or 
other matter, for the air or ſome other 
Auid to have a free paſſage or conveyance 
through. 

Small ſilver or leaden tubes are fre- 


quently uſed by ſurgeons to draw off 
blood, matter, or water, from the dif- 


ferent parts of the body, 


Tux, in aſtronomy, is ſometimes 


uſed for a teleſcope, or, more ny uy 
for that part thereof into which the len 


are fitted, aud by which they are direted 


and uſed. ; 

"UBER, or Tus EHR, in botany, 
a kind of round turgid root, in form of a 
knob or turnip. The plants which pro- 
duce ſuch roots are hence denominated 
tuberoſe, or tuberous plants. . 

TuRzR, or TUBEROSITY, in medi- 
cine, is uſed for a knob, or tumour, 
growing naturally in any part ; in oppo- 
tion to tumours, which ariſe accidentally, 
or from diſcaſe. 5 b-- 

TUBERCLES, amovg pbyficians, 
little tumours which ſuppurate and diſ- 
charge pus, and are often found in the 
lungs, eſpecially of conſumptive perſons. 

"TUBEROSE, Poliantbes, in botany. 
Sec Pglianthes. | 

The varieties of this plant are, the 
tuberoſe with a double flower, ſtriped 
l:aved tuberofe, and the tuberoſe with a 
ſmaller flower : the laſt is mentioned by 
feveral authors as a diſtinct ſpecies, but is 
certainly a variety. 

TUBEROUS, or TUBEROSE-RooTs, 
in botany. See Tuber. 

TUBIPORA, or TUBULARIA, a ge- 
nus of ſabmurine plants, belonging to 
the cryptogamia clais, of the hardneſs of 
coral, and conſiſting of cylindric tubes 
riſing from a thin cruſt of the ſame fort 
of matter with themſclves. 

TUBULATED FLOWER, in bota- 
ny, a term uſed by authors to expreſs 
thoſe ſmaller flowers, a great number of 
which go to compoſe one larger com- 


pound flower. Theſe are called tubu- | 


ted in diſtinction from another kind of 
them, which are from their ſhape called 
ligulatcd, The tubulated floſcules gene- 
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rally compoſe the diſk, and the ligulated 
ones the radius of the compound flowers. 
Ihe tubulated ones are formed into a 
hollow cylinder, which expands into u 
mouth at the top, and is divided into five 
equal ſegments, which ftand expanded, 
and in ſome. meaſure bent backwards. 
TUBULI FOSSILS, in natural hiſto- 
ry, the tubulcs, or cafes of fea-wormms, 
tound buricd in the earth. They are met 
with of various ſizes, ſometimes com- 
plete, and buried in the ſtrata of eurth or 
tone; ſometimes. they are more or leis 
perfect, and are immerſed in maſſes of 
the. ludus helmontii or feptariz, and in 
this ſtate they make one kind of lapis ſy- 
ringoides, or pipe - tone: but the molt 
beautiful ſyringoides, or pipe- ſtoncs, are 
the parts of the- bottoms of ſhips, or poſts 
fixed in the ſea, which have been picrced 
in their original ſlate of wood, by theſe 
ſca - worms, and afterwards petriſicd with 
the caſes or tubuli of the worms remain- 
ing in them; theſe are uſually of a pale 
yellow or whitiſh wax colour, and the 
body of the maſs of a browniſh or black- 
iſh hue, but retaining the ſtruclure of the 
wood: of theſe there are beautiful ſpeci- 
mens in great abundance on the ſhore of 
the iſland of Sheppy. We have the very 
ſame ſubflanccs allo buried in our clay- 
pits. about London and at Richmond; 
but in theſe the wood is highly ſaturated 
with the matter of the common vitriolic 


pyrites, and the pipes oſten filled with 


the ſame ſubſtance. 

TuBult LAGTIFER1, in anatomy, 
the ſmall tubes or veſſels through which 
the milk flows to the nipples of women's 
breaſts. 

TUBULUS MARINUS, or CAN A“. 
Is, in natural hiſtory, a genus of uni- 
valve ſhells, of an oblong figure, termi- 
nating in a point, and hollow within, fo 
as to reſemble a tube or horn ; and hence 
have, by ſome old writers, been called 
dentalia. 

TUCK of a Ship, the truſſing or ga- 
thering up the quarter under water; 
which, if the lie deep, makes her have a 
broad, or, as they call it, fat quarter, 
and hindcrs her ſteering, by keeping the 
water from paſſing ſwiftly to her rudder ; 
and if this truſſing lie too high above the 
water, the will want bearing for her 
works behind, unleſs her quarter be very 
well laid out. : 

TULIP, 7ulipa, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the flower of which has no 
empalement; it is of the bell-ſhape, 
compoſed of fix oblong, oval, —_— 
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erect petals; it has ſix awl-ſhaped ſtami- 
na Which are ſhorter than the petals, 
terminated by oblong four - cornered ſum- 
mits, and a large oblong, taper, three- 
cornered germen, having no ſtyle, crown- 
cd by a triangular, three-lobed, perma- 
nent ſtigma. The germen afterwards 
turns to a three-cornered capſule, having 
three cells, which are filled with com- 
preſſed ſeeds, lying over each other in a 
double order. There are two ſpecies of 
tulips : the firſt ſort was formerly pre- 
ſerved in the Engliſh gardens ; but fince | 
there have been ſo many varieties of the 
ſecond ſort propagated in England, the 
firſt has been rejected, and is now only 
to be found in old neglected gardens. 
The petals of this flower end in acute 
points; the flower is yellow, and nods 
on one fide, and the leaves are narrower 
than thoſe of the com mon ſort. 

TvLriy-TrEE, a very beautiful A- 
merican tree, which produces flowers 
ſomething like thoſe of the tulip. There 
is a tree of this kind at Waltham-abbey, 
in tx, which, when in bloom, is 
ſhewn as a great curioſity. 

TUMBLER, a name given to a parti- 
cular ſpecies of pigeon, called by Moore 
the columba revolvens. It has its name 
from its peculiar property of tumbling, 
when it is in the air, which they are very 
fond of doing, and effect exactly in the 
fame manner as our poſture-maſters do 
it, by throwing themſelves over back- 
wards, It is a very ſmall pigeon, and is 
always ſhort bodied, full breaſted, thin 
necked, narrow beaked, and has a ſmall 
ſhort head; the iris of the eye, in this 
ſpecies, is uſually of a bright pearl co- 
lour. The Engliſh tumbler is uſually of 
one plain colour, black, blue, or white: 
the Dutch is much of the ſame make, but 
has different colours, and is featherd on 
the legs ſometimes; it has alſo a larger 
head, and thin ſkin round the eye. Some 
of the fineſt pigeons of this ſort are bred 
from a mixture of the Dutch and Engliſh 
kinds. Theſe pigeons are remarkable 
for the height they fly to; they never 
ramble far from home, but will riſe al- 
moſt perpendicularly, till they appear 
no larger-than a ſparrow, or become 
quite out of fight : they will often keep 
at this height five or fix hours, and then 
come gradually don again: they will 
never tumble when they are at any great 
height, but only as they aſcend or come 


down again: There are particular times 


alſo, at which thoſe birds will take much 


higher flights than at others ; but they T.“ x, or To x, 
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ought to be kept by themſelves, and 
one of , 


practiſed to it by the company of 
their own ſpecies; for if 


| they mix, while 
oung, with other pigeons, they will 
carn to fly as they do: a flight of a 

zen of theſe birds fent out together wil 
keep ſo cloſe as to be all in a compaſs that 
might be covered with a handkerchief ;_ 
but they ſhould never be turned out in 
foggy weather, or in high winds ; in the 
firit caſe they loſe ſight of their home, 
and perhaps never find it again, and, in 
the others, they are blown away, and, 
if they return, it is not till another day ; 
in the mean time, lying out, they are jn 
danger of cats, and other accidents, — 
Laſtly, the hen ſhould never be turned 
out with egg, for ſhe is then ſick,” and 
not fit for flying; and beſides, often 
drops her egg, and the breed is loſt by 
it. Moore's Columbarium. T 

TUMEFACTION, the act of ſwelling 
or riſing into a tumour. | Inflammations 
and tumefactions of the teſtes frequently 
happen in a gonerrhca, cither from the 
weakneſs of the veſſels, violent motion, 
unſeaſonable uſe of aſtringents, a neglect 
of purging, or the like. 

TUMOR, or TumMovR, in medicine 
and furgery, a preternatural riſing or 
eminence on any part of the body. Tu- 
mour is a'ſo defined by phyſicians, a fo- 
lution of continuity ariſing from ſome 
humour collected in a certain part of the 
body, which disjoins the continuous 
parts, inſinuates itſelf between them, 
and deſtroys their proper form, | 

Peſtilential TyMoURs. See Bubo and 
Caruncle. 

TUN, or Tox, originally ſignifies a 
large veſſel or caſk, of an oblong figure, 
largeſt in the middle, and dininifhio | 
towards its two ends, girt about wit 
hoops, and uſed to put feveral Kinds 
of merchandize in for their better car- 
riage, as brandy, oil, ſagar, ins, hats, 
&c. Some derive the word from autum- 
nut, in regard it is then tuns are moſt 
needed: Du Cauge derives it from tuna 
or tonna, words uſed in the baſe Latin 
for the ſame thing, whence alſy tunnart, 
to tun. | | 

The term is alſo uſed for certain veſ-_ 
ſels of extraordinary bigneſs, ſerving to 
keep wine in for ſeveral years. In Ger- 
many there are many which are ſcarce 
ever emptied : the Heidelberg tun is fa» 
mous. 5 | 

The tun, we frequently, though im- 
properly, call a hopthead.” 8 ** 

is alſo a cer- 


1 
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win meaſure for liquids, 2s ume, oll, 


c. 

The Enęſiſh tun contains two pipes, 
or four hogihcads, or 232 gallons. 

The tun of Amſterdam contains fx 
aces or awms; and the aem four an- 
kers, the anker two ſtckans, the ſtekan 
Gxtcen mingles ; twelve ſtekans are c- 
gual to an Engliſh barrel or ſixty- three 

Mons. 

The tun of Bourdeaux and Bayonne 
contains four barrels, equal to three Pa 
ris muids. At Orleans aud Berry it is 
about two Paris muids. 

1he tun of Malaga, Alicant, Seville, 


Kc. is two bottas, equal to about thicty- | 


fix or thirty-ſeven {keKags. Ihe tun of 
Liſbon is two Portugueſe bottas, equal 
to twenty-fire ſtekans. | 

Tua is alſo a certain weight N 
the bartiens of ſhips, &c. are eſtimated, 
The ſea tun is computed to weigh forty 
Hunffred weight. 

TUNE, or Tong, in muſic, that 
property of ſounds wher:by they come 


_ unter the relation of acute and grave to 


ene another, Though gravity and a- 
cutenels are mere terms of relation, the 
wne.of che found is ſomethipg abſolute, 
every found having its on proper tone, 
which mült he under ſome determinate 
meant in the nature of the thing. The 


only difference, then, 'betwcen gne tune 
alte another, is in the degrees. If two, 
or more ſbunds be compared together in 
this flat ion, they are either equal or un 
equat in the degree of tune. Sych as ate 
equal are called unifons, The unequal 
conſtitute what we call an interval, 
which is the difference ot time between 


two Toons. 

Sanorous bodies we find differ in tune. 
z. According to th diſſerent kinds of 
watger; thus a wedge of ſilxer founds 

ne ore acute than a .wedge of gold 
of the fame ſhape and dimenſions, in 
Which cafe the tones are proportional to 

 fpecific gravity. 2. According to the 
Uſlerept qyontitics. of the ſame matter in 


*Þodizs of the Tame figure, a ſolid ſphere. 


ol brafs, one foot diameter, ſounds a- 
cuter chan ne of two feet diameter; in 
v lich calc the gunes are proportional to 


"the gnantity of matter. Here then are 


tent tunes connected with different 
ſpecific _gravities ard quantities of mat- 
ter, as their immediate gapſe. In eſſect, 
the rncaſures of tune ate only ſought in 
the rejations of the mot ions that are the 
cautt of found, which ate no way ſo diſ- 


eernible as jt Scl zan of chords. 


mes 
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TUNICA, a kind of -waiſtcoat, or 
under garment, in uſe amongſt the Ro- 
mans. They wore it within, doors by 
itfelf, and abroad under the gown. The 
common people could not attord the to- 

a, and ſo went in their tunics, whence 

orace calls them elius tunicatus, 
The ſeveral forts of the tunic were the 
palmata, the anguſticlavia, and the lati- 
clayia. The firſt was worn by generals in 
a triumph, and perhaps always under the 
toga pitla ; it had its name cther from 
the great breadth of the clavi, cqual to 
the palm of the hand, or elſe from the 
ſigures of palms embroidered on it. 

It was by theſe three diflcrent forts of 
tunics that the three diflcrcat orders of 
oy Roman people were diſtinguiſhed in 

ant, 

Tos ECA, in anatomy, is applied to 
the membrancs which inveſt the veſſels, 
and divers others of the leſs ſolid parts 
of the body; thus the inteſtines ate 
formed of five tunics, or coats; for 
which ſee the article Tuteflines. . 

There are alſo five tunics, or cots, of 
the eye, for which ſee the article Zye. 

* TUNIS, 996 of the ſtates of Bar- 
bary, under the protection of the 
bel or, bounded on the N. and Suk 
the Mediterranean fea, and the kingdom 
of Tripoli, on the S. by ſexeral tribes of 
Arabs, and on the W. by Algicrs. It 
extends zoo miles along the ſca-coaft 
from E. to W. and 250 from N. to S. 
This ſtate was ſormely monarchical, 
but in 1574 they threw off the yoke, 
and became a tree Nate, only they 
pay a certain tribute to the emperar of 
the Turks, who has a baſbaw who reſides 
at Tunis. The air is ſo temperate, that 
the heat of the ſummer does not dry the 


leaves, nor the winter cauſe them to fall 


off; towards the E. the ſoil is not very 


fertile, for want of water; but towards 


the S. the mountains and vallies pro- 
puse abundance, of fruit. The 8 
paris, are the beſt, becauſe they are in ſe · 
veral places watered with rivers. There 


are plenty of curons, oranges, grapes, 


and other fruit. ln the w and 
mountains , arc lions, wild begyes, , of- 
| triches, monkies, camelgons, roc-bucks, 
hares, . phcaſants, partſidges, and other 
game. The moſt remarkable rivers are 
the Guadilicarbar, Magrida, A 
and Caps. The water 'of this laſt is ſo 
hot, that it, cannot be drank, ;jmmediate- 
Wer en it runs through, a ſandy de- 
fart, The Jews. ate generally the bro- 


keis, aud ate very zumeraus d 


« ahi T1. 

they are in moſt" towns on the coaſt of 
Barbary, "They alſo carry on a conſider- 
able trade-in linen and woollen cloth; 
and there are at leaſt in Tunis 3000 
drapers and weavers. The prevailing re- 
ligion is Mahometaniſm. Ihe Turkith 
bathaw refides here to receive the homage 
due to his malter. on account of his pro- 
tection, of the ſtate, and to recelve the 
tribute. 

TUNN AGE, is uſed for a cuſtom or 
impoſt, payable to the crown for goods 
and merchandize imported or exported, 
and is to be paid alter a certain rate for 
every tun thereof. This duty, as well 
as that of poundage, was firlt granted for 
life to king Charles II. and has been con: 
tinued in the dame manner to his royal 
ſucceſſors, down to his preſent majeſty 
king Geo, III. 

TUNNEI,-NET, a net for taking 
partridges, which ſhould not exceed fif- 
teen feet in length, nor be lefs than 
eighteen inches in breadth, or opening 
tor the entrance. 

TUNNING of Ale or Beer, a part of 
the proceſs of brewing, or rather an ope- 
ration which is the ſequel thereof, When 
the beer has worked or fermented in an 
open vat as Jong as is proper, tun it up 
into ſeaſoned velleis, that is, ſuch as 
have had ale or berry in them before; for 
if it be put into new caſks it muſt be 
made ſtronger than ordinary, elſe it will 
not keep ſo long, becauſe the caſk will 
imbibe the ſpirits, and the reſt will ſoon 
become flat and vapid. It is beſt to tun 
beer juſt when it comes to a due fermen- 
tation, and gets a good head; for then it 
has the moſt ſtrength to clear itſelf in the 
caſk, and what works over may be put 
into the ſmall beer, and muſt be ſupplied 
with freſh beer of the ſame brewing. 
When the beer-is turined, carry it while 
it works in the caſk, into a good cellar; 
or proper place to preſerve it; for if it be 
ſtirred after it has done working, it will 
be apt to grow ſtale, four, and become 
alegar, unleſs it be drawn out into ano- 
ther calk. 

'TURBAN, or Tu R AN, the head- 
dreſs of moſt of the Eallern nations. It 
conſiſts of two parts, a cap, and a ſaſh 
of fine- linen, or taffety, artfully wound 
in divers plaits about the cap. The 
Turks call the ſaih turbent, whence we 
have formed turban. The cap has no 
brim, is pretty flat, though roundiſh at 
twp, and quilted with cotton, but does 
not cover the ears. I here is great art in 
giving the turban a fine air, and the 
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making of them is a particular tiade; 
The ſaſh of the Turks turban is white li- 
nen, that of the Perſiaus ted woollen. 
f hefe are the diftinguilhing marks of 
their diflcrent religions. Sophi, king of 
Verſia, being of the ſect of Ali, was the 
bet who allumed the laſt colour, to dif 
angniſn himſelt from the Turks, who 
arc of the ſect of Omar, and whom the 
Perſians eſtecm heretics. The Emirs, 
who pretend to he deſcended of the race 


of Mahomet, wear their turbans quite 


green, which was the colour wore b 
that falſe prophet. The grand ſcigpior's 
turban is as large as a buſhel, and fo ex- 
cecdingly reſpected by the Turks, that 
they icarce dare touch it. It is adorned 
with three plumes of feathers, enriched 
with diamonds and precious ſtones, and he 
has an officer on purpoſe to look after it. 
ihe grand vizi:r's turban has two 
plumes ; ſo have thoſe of divers other of- 
ficers, only ſmaller one than another; o- 
thers have only one, and others none at 
all. The turban of the officers of the 
divan is of a peculiur form. 
TURBAN-SHELL, in natural hifto- 
ry, the name of a genus of the echino- 
dermata, which are of the hemiſpheric 
or ſpheroidal figure, and have their name 
from the Latin, cidaris, a Perſian tur- 


ban, as in ſome degtce reſembling that 
head · dreſs. 


TURBINATED, a term applied by 


naturaliſts to ſhells which are ſpiral, or 
wreathed conically, from a larger balis ts 
a kind of apex. | 
TURBINITZA, foſfile ſhells of the 
turbo kind, or ſtones found in thoſe 
ſhells. Among the people who kave 
ohjected to the ſhells found buried in 
the earth being the temains of rca! ani- 
mals, it has been alledged by ſome, that 
theſe, in particular, are always of a 
blackiſh or afi colour, when ſound in 
chalk or clay, and white from the rocks, 
or when they have been bedded in ſtone. 
TURBLT PIGEON, a particular ſpe- 
cies of pigeon, remarkable for its ſhort 
bill, and called by the Dutch cort-bek, 
that is, ſhort beak. Moore calls it in 
Latin, columba fimbriceta, They are a 
light nimble pigcon, and, if trained to 
it, will take very high flights in the 
manner of the tumblers. Muren Calum- 
Barium. | 
TURBITH ROOT, the root of a 
large convolvulus growing in moiſt pla- 
ces near the ſea coalts, in the ifland of 


Ceylon, Surat, Malabar, Goa, but molt 


pleutifully in Guzarotta, from whence 
3B 
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the greateſt quantities of the roots are 
brought into Europe. The root is gene- 
rally about the thickneſs of the fiyoer, 
though ſomtimes twice or thrice as thick, 
browniſh on the outſide, whitith within, 
with a white ſpongy woody pith ; its tafte 
is at firſt ſwectilh, afterwards acid and 
di:agrecable. 

Turbith root. is a moderatcly ſtrong 
purgative: as ſuch the root and ſubſtance 
was formerly given, from a ſcruple to 
half a dram, and the reſin to half a 
ſcruple ; but fince the introduction of 
jalap, turbith has been rarely uſed. 

TURBO, in natural hiſtory, a genus 
of univalve ſhells, with a long, wide, and 
depr: {ed mouth, in fſorne ſpecies ap- 
proaching to a round ſhape, and in 
ſome having texth, in others not. They 
all grow narrow towards the baſe, and 
are auriculated, and terminate in a very 
long and ſharp point. ; 

TURBOT, or TurgvrT, in ichthyo- 
logy, the Englih name of a · ſpecies of 
pleuronectes, with the eyes on the right 
ide, and the body imooih. It grows to 
a conſiderable fize, and is one of the 
moſt eſteemed fiſh at table. | 

"TURCOISE, or Tons, in 
natural hiſtory, an ore of copper, erro- 
neouſly ranked among gems, There are 
indeed two kinds of turcois; the one a 
truc and penuine ore of copper; the 
other the — of animals tinged to a 
beantiful blue colour, by having been 
buried in places where copper ore has been 
near them. 


Comtofitin of hard Claſs, or Pofle, reſem- 
bling the VURQUOISE STONE, 

„% Take of the compoſitions for blue 
glaſs, or palte, No 7 or 8, being thoſe 
reſembling the eagle marine, ten pounds; 
of calcined bone, hora, or ivory, half a 
pound. Powder'and mix them well, and 
then fuſe them in a moderate heat, till 
they be thoroughly incorporated 

TURDUS, in ornithology, a genus 
of birds, the beak of which is of a conic 
form, and ſtraight, only fomewhat bent 
en the upper part, and has no membrane 
at the baſes the tongue is lace rated and 
emarginated. Under this genus are com- 


prehended tlie black-bird, thruth, red- 


wing, &c. 

URDUS, in ichthyology, the name by 
which authors call the green la“ rus, with 
a blue line on cach fide; a very beautiful 
fiſh,” from eight to fourteen inches in 


Uogth, and conſiderably thick in propor- 


tion. 
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TURF, a blackiſh, ſulphureous earth, 
uſed in ſeveral parts of England, Holland, 
and Flanders, as fewel. In Flanders, 
their turt is dry or pared from off the ſur- 
face of the carth, and ent in form of 
bricks. —'t he ſcdge, or ſpccics of grass 
growing very thick on the turf earth; can- 
tribute greatly, when dry, to the mainte- 
nance of the tire, The Dutch take their 
turf from the bottom of the dykes or; ca- 
nals which run acroſs moſt of their lands; 
by which means they not only ſupply the 
defect of wood, which is very great in 
moſt of the United Provinces, but alſo 
keep their dykes clear and navigable ; 
this turf earth is very black. As they 
take it up from the bottom of the dykes, 
they ſpread it about the edges, of ſuch a 
thickpeſs, as that it may be reduecd to 
three inches when moderatcly-dricd.—In 
this condition they cut it into pieces of 
turfs ſeven or eight izches long, and 
three broad, and, to complete the dry- 
ing, lay them up in heaps, and at laſt in 
ſtacks. 

In the north of England, Scotland, 
&c. turf is dug out of ſoft, moiſt, rotten 
earth, called peat-moſs. 'I hey dig ho- 
rizontally from the ſurface to the depth 
or about four feet, with a ſpade, which 
at once faſhions and takes theri out in 
parallelopipeds nine or ten inches lovg, 
and three ſquare ;' which are ſpread on 
the ground to drain as faſt as dug; and 
then ſet up an end three or four againft 
each other, fer the wind to blow through 
them; and at laſt they are ſtacked or 
houſed. The pits or dykes in a few 
years fill up again, and afiord a freſh 
crop. p 
TURFING-SPADE, among huſband- + 
men, an inſtrament uſed to under-cut 
the turf, after it is marked out with a 
trenching plough. 

TURGESCENCE, TurxGrEsSCENCY, 
a ſwelling or growing bloated. | 

* TURIY, Siege of, and battle at. 
'This famous enterprize happened in the 
year 1706. The French king, after the 
toſs of the battle at Rimillies, thought 
proper to call the duke de Vendome from 
italy, and place him in Flanders, oppo- 
lite the duke of Marlborough, and fend 
to italy the duke of Orleans to com- 
mand the army, under the tutorage 
and direction of marechal de Mar- 
lin. They were ordercd to beſicge Tu- 
rin, which was accordingly inveſted in 
the month of May, and the opcrations 
carried on till the beginning of Scptem- 


ber, Great preparations had begn _ 
or 
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for this ſicge. ' It was not undertaken till + 
the duke of Savoy had rejected all the of- 
fets of the — monarch, which were 
ſufficient to have ſhakch a prince of leſs 
courage and fortitude, The duke de la 
Feuillade having finiſhed the lines of cir- 
cumvallation and contravallation, ſent 
his quarter-maſter general wi ha trumpet 


to offer paſſports and a guard for the re- 
nioval of the ducheſs and her children. 


The duke of Savoy replied, that he did 
not intend to remove his family, and the 
marechal might begit to execute his maſ- 
ter's orders whenever he ſhould think fit. 
But when the ſiege began with uncommon 


fury, and the French fired red hot balls 


into the place, the two duchefſcs, with 
the g prince and prince ſſes, quirted 
Turin and retired to Quieraſco, from 
whence they were conducted, through 
many dangers, into the territorics of Ge- 
noa. The duke himſclf ſorſook his ca- 
pital, in order to put himſelf at the head 
of his cavalty, and was pur ſued from 
place to place by forty five ſquadrons, 
under the command of the count d'Au- 
betterre. Notwithſtanding the very noble 
defence which was made by the garriſon 
of Turin, who deſtroyed fourteen thou- 
fand of the enemy during the courſe of 
the ſiege, the defences were almoſt ruin- 
ed, their ammunition began to fail, and 
they had no proſpect of relief but from 
ptince Eugene, who had numberleſs dif- 
ficultics to encounter before he could 
march to their aſſiſtance The duke de 


Vendome, before he left Italy, had ſccured 


all the fords of the Adige, the Mincio 
and the Oglio, and formed ſuch lines and 
entrenchments, as he imagined would ef- 
fectually binder the Imperial-general from 
arriving in time to relieve the city of Tu- 
rin, But the prince ſurmounted all op- 
poſition, paſſed four great rivers in deſpite 
ot the enemy, and reached the neighbour- 
hood of Turin on the thirteenth day of 


 Apguſt, There being joined by the duke 


of Savoy, he paſſed the Po between 
Montcalier and Cavignan. On the fifth 
day of November, they took a convoy of 
t hundred loaded mules, the next da 
they paſſed the Doria, and encamped wit 
the right on the bank of the river before 


Pianaſſa, and the left on the Stura before 


Veneria. 'The enemy were entrenched, 
having the Stura on their right, the Doria 
on their left, and the convent of capu- 
chins in their center. When prince Eu- 

approached Turin the duke of Or- 
Cage propoſed to march out of the en- 
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trenchment and give him battle, and this 
propofal was fecond:d by all the general 
ofacers except Marlin, who, finding the 


duke determined, produced an order from 


the French king, commanding the duke 
to follow the marcchal's advice. The 
court of Verſailes was now become afraid 


| of hazarding an engagement againſt thoſe 


who had ſo often defeated their armies ; 
and this officer had private inſtructions to 
keep within the trenches. On the ſeventh 
day of November, the confederates march- 
d up to the entrenchments of the French 
in eight columns, through a terrible fire 
from forty pieces of artillery, and were 
formed in order of battle within half can- 
non mot of the enemy. Then they ad- 
vanced to the attack with ſurpriſing reſo- 
jut ion, and met with ſuch a warm recep- 
tion, as ſcemed to ſtop their progreſs. 
Prince Eugene perceiving this check, drew 
his ſword, and putting himſelf at the 
heed of the battalions near the leſt, forced 
the cutrenchments at the firtt charge. 
The duke of Savoy met with the fame 
ſucceſs in the centre, and on the right. 
The horſe advanced through the intervals 
of the foot, left for that purpoſe, but they 
did not ſtop there, nor form themſclvcs 
according to the difpoſition that had been 
made: on the contrary, ſeveral troopers 
that had entered precipitately, continued 
purſuiag and puthing the enemy. Gene- 
ral Iſlebach, who ſerved in the ſecond 
line, and who was to ſupport the brigade 
of Wirtemberg, detached from his own 
brigade the regiment of Stahrenberg 
under colonel Haindi, and cauſed him to 
poſt himſelf on the entrenchment, with 
orders to turn the enemis cannon againſt 
themſelves, and not to abandon that poſt, 
happen what would, This was executed 
very ſeaſonably; for that regiment had 
3 poſted itſelf, when the enemy, 
who fled, faced. about, repulſed part of 
hc German horſe, and penetrated through 
the Pruſſian foot, becauſe the Imperial 
ſoot had moved jo the right to make an 
overture, But the regiment of Stahren- 
berg ſupported the Pruſſians with fo 
great bravery, that the enemy were for- 
ced to give ground, and by that means 
the Pruſſians had time to put themſelves 
in order again. In the mean, while, the 
horſe, of the left wing advanced, and all 
together put the enemy a ſecond time to 
the rout, At the ſame time, baron Rhe- 
binder had likewiſe forced the entrench- 
ments : but the prince of Saxe Gotha 
met with greater obſtacles, being obliged 
| . tor 
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for av hour and a half to endure a great 

fire ; becauſe he made his attack by Lu- 
centa, which poſt the enemy were at 
hand to defend. His highne!s ſleod it 
however, with extreme bravery, and gal- 
lantly repulſed the enemy's horſe, who 
had made an opening for themſelves on 
the left wing; in the mean time, the 
enemy reinforcing thernſetves more and 
more, baron Kirchbaum and count Ha 

rich ſupported vigorouſly the prince of 
Saxe Gotha; while baron Iſelbach, with 
general Bonyval, punctually executing 
their orders, entered into action likewite 
with the enemy Ppring this fight near 
Lucenta,*where was the head bridge of 


the enemy. à caſſine was forced, and a 


battalion in it made priſoners, The al- 
lics lodged themſelves in the caſſine, and 
took poſten the right and left towards 
the entrenchment, to obſerve Lucenta, 
in caſe the enemy ſhould have cauſed any 
troops to advance on the other fide of the 
Doria. ut orders were ſent to the foot 
of the right wing not to attack Lucenta, 
that the en might be ſpared, becauſe it 
was pacciv:d the enemy were betaking 
themſclyes to flight. While the right 
wing was hotly engaged, the allies con- 
tinued to repulſe the enemy on the fide 
of the Stura with great vigour : but theſe 
again rallying by forming a line, and hay- 
Ing to deal only with cavalry, in a long 
and ſpacions ground, their horſe were 
obliged to wait till the foot came up with 
the cannon. Then they renewed the 
charge, and put the enemy again into 
ſuch diſorder, that, though they had be- 
Hud their line another entrenchment 
with ſeveral redonbts, and many caſſines 
well fortified, they were driven from one 
to the other, quite to their bridge on 


the Po, and al! yiclded at diſcretion. 


the allies beat them likewiſe out of Lu- 
centa, in which was a preat mapazine of 
meal, bread and biſcuit; and forced them 
to abandon their bridge on the Doria. 
But they having fer fire to Lucenta, a 
great part of the proviſions was conſu- 
med, "he remainder however, with 
what was found beſides in their camp, 
amounted to three thouſand ſacks of corn 
and meal, and two thou and ſacks of biſ- 
cuit. Thus the allies became maſters of 
all the enemies camp between the Stura, 
the Po, and the Doria: but if ought not 
to be ommitted, that before the enemy 
were entirely put to the rout, the garriſon 


of Tpria fallica out upon them with a 


gallantry that cannot be expreſſed. The 


allies took ip the camp thirty-nine field- 
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pieces, and all the tents, with what was 
in them. In the mean time, though the 
enemy were entirely beaten, they conti- 
nued to batter the place till towards 
night, when they were forced to abandon 
their approaches, with all their cannon, 
mortars, ammunition, and ſurniture of 
war. But in their flight they ſet fire to 
ſeveral magazines of powder, bombs, and 
grenades, which they had -in divers pla- 
ces, and blew them up one after the 
other. The marſhal de Marlin, who re- 
ceived a mortal wound in the battle, de- 
ſired their highneſſcs to ſend him a guard 
for his ſecurity, in the houſe where he was 
laid, which was immediately granted. 
Theſe princes already found themſelves 
in poſſeſſion of aþove one hundred pices 
of cannon large and ſmall, with a great 
number of priſoners, among whom were 
ve or ſix generals; beſides feveral ſtand- 
ards, colours, kettle drums, and other 
implements of war; without reckoning 
the booty they made of a great quantity 
of baggage, and the horſcs of ten or twelve 
repiments of dragoons, who had alighted, 
and were obliged to abandon them. On 
the ſide of the allies were loſt colonel 
iloffman, the prince of Bevern, and licu- 
tenant colonel Neiltein of Wirtemberg. 
The majors- general Kirchbaum, Stillen, 
and Haghen, with the coloncls Reidt, 
Salmut, and another of the Pruſſians 
were wounded Beſides thefe, they had 
many inferior officers killed or wounded. 
This great action laſted till night, becauſc . 
of the entrenchments, redoubts, and for- 
tificd caſſines, whence they were obliged 
to beat the enemy ſucceſſively The night 
was the more favourable to them for their 
flight, becauſe the victorious troops had 
great need of reſt, However, they did 
not neglect to fend ſeveral detachments 
in purſuit of them, referring to the next 
day the taking of other meaſures, . All 
the generals, after the example of their 
highneſſes, as alſo the officers and ſoldiers, 
did on this occaſion all that could be ex- 
pected from brave warriors. It is eaſy 
to conjecture what diſ̃culties they had to 
ſurmount, as well by the height of the 
entrenchments, as becauſe the ſoot could 
not break in till after they had levelled 
it, to open a way for the horſe. The ge- 
nerals of the ſoot, beſides their uſual va- 
lour, ſhewed admirable conduct in this 
bloody action. It is impoſſible to ſet 
forth the joy which this happy deliverance 
ſpread through the city of Turin, which 
was reduced to extremity ; eſpecially when 


their highneſles, after the action, entered it 
* te 
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t render thanks to God in the cathe. 


drul. They were welcomed with a ſalvo 
er all the artillery, in which the little 
powder that was left was ſpent. On 
this occuſion ſuſficient praiſe cannot be 
given to count Thaun, who ſuftained the 


ſiege three months, and defended this | 


capital with preat valovr aud conduct, 
' repelling to the laſt the aſlaults of the cuc- 
my. It is certain, that had h- been better 
provided with ammunition,the enemy had 
advanced flower, and their highncflcs 
might have taken other meaſures ; but 
inthe ſituation of things at thar time, 
ſuccour was not to be deferred a moment. 
The army encamped that night on the 
field of battle, the right wing towards the 
Old Park, and the left towards Lucenta. 
The eighth, upon advice received, that the 
enemy were marching on the great road 
of Orbaſſan to Pignero?, and that their 
troops under general Albergatti took the 
ſame route, his royal highneſs and prince 
Eugene went to diſcover them on an cmi- 
nenco ncar Valentine; and perceived that 
they had actually paſſed the Po over their 
bridge at Cavaretta, ro which they ſet 
fire: but the Imperialiſts got thither in 
good time to extinguiſn it, and preſerve 
the bridge. Several detachments were 
made to obſerve the enemy during their 
retreat, and to execute divers. orders. 
There arrived in the camp of their high- 
neſſes a great number of priſoners, defert- 
ers, and baggage; and they were ſtill 
more and more informed of the great 
confuſion and loſs ſuſtained by the ene- 
my. Marſhal de Marſin, died that day, 
being ſtifled by the blowing up of ſome 
powder in the room where he lay wound- 
ed; and count-Harach was diſpatched to 
carry the news. of this great victory to 


Vienng. The ninth, ſeveral other pri- 
ſoners were conveyed to the camp, with 


a great quantity more of baggage taken 
from the enemy, who had likewiſe left 
behind them all their cannon in the moun- 
tains beyond Turin. The detachments, 
and eſpecially that of the marquis de 


Langallerie, took many priſoners from 


the enemy. It now appeared that the 
French had about one thouſand eight 
hundred men killed; and the allies ncar 
as many: that the latter had taken fix 
thouſand priſoners, one hundred and 


ben pieces of large artillery, above Gfty 


field pieces, five thonſand ſix hundred 
bombs, above fiſteen thouſand grenades, 
forty-eight thouſand cannon balls, four 
thouſand cheſts of muſket-bullets, &e, 


eighty-lix thouſand barrels of powder, of 


— 
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one hundred weight each, à -prodigious 
quantity of implements and proviftions 
for a camp. and all their tents, ten 
thouſand horſes, fire thouſand mules, 
and two thouſand oxen; all tbe equi- 
pages of the generals, among which 
was a large quantity, of plate, and four 
pictures, of the King of France ſet with 
diamonds, and valued at four thouſand 
piſtoles he duke of Savoy reſerved 
to himſelf only the artillery, the am- 
munition, the colours, and the kettle- 
drums, and the horſes to remount his 
cavalry : all the reſt of the booty was 
abandoned to the foldiers, Prioce Eugene 
was. content with the glory of havin 
faved an ally and a felation; and wit 
thirty-thouſand men, harraſſed by a long 


and painful march, beat an army of 


cighty thoufand diſeiplined troops out of 
their entrenchments, 

TURKEY, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds, the anterior part of the -head of 
which is covered with a flelhy pendulous 
ſubſtance : the ſides of the head alſo, and 
the throat, are covered with a papillous 
fleſhy matter, and there is a longitudinal 
fleſhy crit, of a rediſh, bluiſh, or pur- 
pliſh colour, and a ſoſt ſubſtance. This 
is a large, but unwieldy bird; the head 
is ſtrangely covered and ornamented with 
a pendulous, ſoft, fleſhy ſubſtance, as al- 
ready obſerved; the* eyes are ſmall, but 
bright and piercing; the wings are mo- 
derately long, though not at all formed 
for ſupporting ſo large a bulk in long 
flights; they have cach twenty-eight long 
feathers; the tail is long and large, the 
legs moderately long, and very robuſt, 
There is but one Known ſpecies of this 
genus. 

* TURKY, a large empire, extended to 
part of Europe, Alia, and Africa. Some 


affirm it is 2000 miles in length from 


E. to W. and 1750 from N. 10 8. 
Turky in Europe, is divided by the 
mountains of Caſtagnas into N. and 8. 
the N. part comprehends Walachia, 
Moldavia, Beſſarabia, Croatia, Boſnia, 
Dalmatia, Servia, Bulgaria, and Roma- 
nia or Rumelia, The S. part contains 
ancient Greece, in which ate ſeven large 
provinces, called Albania, Fpirus, Macc- 
donja, Janna, Livadia, the Morca, 
and the iſlands of the Archipelago. 
Turky in Aſia comprehends fre large 
parts, name ly Natolia, Georgia, Turcoma- 
nia. Diarbeck,and Suriſtan,or Syria Con- 
ſtantinople is the capital of all Turky. 
In general, the Turks are very ſober in 


| cating, Jovers of reſt and idlenefs ; be- 
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ſides, the ſrequent uſe of bathing cannot 
but weaken them, and render them «fe 

minate- 'They are charitable towards 
ſtrangers, let their religion be what it 


"will, aud no nation ſuffers adverſity with 


£reater paticnce than they. The gran! 
ſcignior is abſolute maſter of all the goods 
and pollc ſtions of his ſubjects, inſonnich 
that they are all little better than flaves 
The titles 'he aſſumes are God upon 
earth, the ſhadow of Cod, the brother of 
the ſun and moon, the diſpoſer of crowns, 
The Turks have always 
very numerous armies on foot, the chief 
of which are the Janizaries, who have 
been bred in the Seraglio, and have been 
uſed to military diſcipline from their in- 
fancy. Of theſe they bave always 
25,000, The religion of the Turks has 
great aibnity to that of the Jews ; for 
they beliere in one God, and that his 


prophet is Mahomet, as the Jews atirmed 
Moſes to he. They obſerve the fame 
rules in cating and drinking and, they 
Lold hog's ficſh in preat abhorrence as 
well as the Jews. The chief difference 
conſiſts in ablution, frequent prayers, and 
repeated bathings; for with regard to 
plurality of wives, they are very much 
alike, only the Jews conform in a great 
meaſure to the cuſtom of the count 
they inhabit, in that reſpet, We ſha 
ſay nothing of the trade in general, be- 
cauſe in ſo extcuſive an empire it muſt 
be quite different in different 2 
However, we may obſerve that the Turks 
themſclves are not very induſtrious, and 
that the numerous Chriſtians and cus 
that live among them, are moſt addicted 
to traffic and mechanic employments. 
TURMERIC, a ſmall tuberous knotty 


root, brought from the Eaſt Indies; ex- 


ternally greyiſh, internaliy of a deep 
lively yellow or ſaffron colour, which by 
age changes more and more towards a 
red. Two forts are mentioned by au- 
thors, one longiſh, the other roundiſh: 
only the firſt is met with in the ſhops. 
— Turmeric has a flight, aromatic, and 
not very agreeable ſmell ; and a bitteriſh 
ſomewhat warm taſte. It readily gives 
out its active matter both to aqueous 
and ſpirituous meuſitua: to the former 
ir.comm:1icares its own deep yellow, to 
the latter a fine ycllowiſh red tincturc. 
In diſtillation with water, it yields a ſmali 
quantity of a gold coloured effential oil, 
of a moderately ſtrong ſmell and a pungent 
taſte ; the remaining decoftion, in!piſ- 
ated, leaves a bitteriſh, conſiderably fa- 
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or nothing of its virtues; all the aQtive 
paris of the root be ing left behind in the 
inſpiſfated extract, "which is modcrately 
warm, and bitter, aud vot a little nau- 
ſcous. This root is ſaid to be in general 
uſe in the Eaftern countries, both for the 
colouring and ſeaſoning of food, and as 
a medicine: it is accounted one of the 
mol? eff: ctual remedies in obſtructions of 
the viſcera and meſentery, which are 
there frequent ; in uterine diſorders, dif- 
ficulties of urine, and affections of the 
kidneys. Among us it has been em- 
ployed alſo as a deobſtruent, and eſteemed 
by ſome a ſpeciſie in the jaundice : the 
doſe in ſubſtance is from a ſcruple to a 
drachm ; in decoc tion or infuſion, twice as 
much. lt tinges the urine of a deep 
yellow colour The ſpirituous tincture 
of turmeric applied upon warm marble, 
gives a durable red ſtain, Woollen cloth, 
impreguated with a ſolution of alum and 
tartar, acquired on being boiled with the 
watery decoction, an clepant, but not 
very durable orange yellow or gold co- 
loured dye. It is rarely made uſe of b 
the dyers on account of its price 
the periſhableneis of its colour. 

TURNADO, or ToixxAapo, a wind 
which on ſome coaſts blows all night 
from the ſhore. | 

TURNAMENT, or TourRna- 


'MENT, a martial ſport, or exerciſe, 


ine mals, Redtificd ſpirit elevates little. 
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which the ancient cavaliers uſed to per- 
form to ſhew their bravery and addreſs. 
The firſt turnaments were only courſe 
on horſeback, wherein the cavaliers tilte 
at cach other with canes, in manner of 
lances ; and were diſtinguiſhed from juſts, 
which were courſes or carcers, accompa- 
nied with attacks and combats with 
blunted lances and fwords. ' Others fay, 
it was a turnament when there was only 
one quadril or troop; and that where 
there were ſeveral to encounter each 
other, it was a juſt.-- But it is certain 
the two became confounded together in 
proceſs of time; at leaſt we find them fo 
in authors. 

The prince who publiſhed the turna- 
ment, uſed to ſend a king at arms with a 
ſafe· conduct, and a ſword to all the prin- 
ces, knights, &c. ſignifying, that he 
intended a turnament and a claſhing of 
ſwords, in the prefence of ladies and 
damſels: which was' the ufual formula 
of invitation. They firſt cnigaged man 
againſt man, then treop againſt rroop; 
and after the combat, the judges allotted 
the prize to the beſt cavalier, and the beſt 
ſtik:r of (words ; who was, accordingly, 

con- 
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conducted in pomp to the lady of the| at any point at plesſure: theſe have two- 
turnament; where, after thanking her | poin:s or center pins, between which the 


very reverently, he ſaluted her, and like-, 


wiſe her two attendants. Thetz torna- 
ments made the principal diverſion of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Munſter fays, it was Henry the Fowler, 
os of Saxony, and afterwards emperor, 
that firſt introduced them ; but it appears 
from the chronicle of Tours, that th- 
true inventor of this famous ſport, was 
one Geoſſry, lord of Preuilli, about the 
year 1066, | 

Pope Eugenius II. excommunicated 
thoſe who went to turnaments, and ſor- 
bad them burial in holy ground. King 
Henry 11. of France dicd of a wound re- 
ceived at a turnament. One Chiaoux, 
who had aſſiſted at a turnament under 


Charles the VIII. ſaid very wiſcly, If 


it be in carneſt, it is too little; it in jeſt, 
too much.“ 

It is to the exerciſe of turnaments that 
we owe the firtt uſe of armor ies: of which 


the name blazonry, the form of the eſcut- 


cheons, the colours, principal figures, the 
mantlings, label, ſupporters, &c. are un- 
deniable evid-nces. 

TURN:NG,' a branch of ſculpture, 
being the art of falhioning hard bodies, as 
braſs, ivorv, wood, &c. into a round or 
oval foriu, in a lathe. 

Turning is pertormed by putting the 
ſubſtance o be turned upon two points as 
an axis, and moving it round on that 
axis; while an edge- tool, ſet ſteady to 
the out fide of the tubſtance in a circum- 
volution thercol, cuts of all the parts 
which. lie farther off the axis, and makes 
the out ſide of that ſubſtauce concentric to 
the axis, Sce Lathe. 

The invention of turning ſeems to 
have been very ancient. Some, indeed, 
to do honour to the age, will have it 
brought to perfection by the moderns ; 
but, if what Pliny and ſome other an- 
cient authors relate, be true, that the 
ancients turned thoſe precious vaſes en- 
riched with figures and ornaments in re- 
lic vo, which we ſtiil fee in the cabinets of 
the curious, it mult be owned that all that 
has been added in theſe ages, makes but 
a pear amends for what Wwe loſt of the 
manner of turuing of the ancients, 
Ihe lathe, or principal inſtrumnet uſed 
in turning, is compoſes of two wooden 
cheeks, or ſides parallel to the horizon, 
having a groove, or opening bet ween them; 
perpendicular to theſe ate two pieces, 
called heads or puppets, macl- to ſlide he- 
tween the checks, and to be fixed down 


for a general crop. 


piece to be turned is faſtened by the help 
ot a icrew, 'Thvore is alſo a ſquare piece 
of wood alicd a reſt, which bears up the 
tool, and Keeps it ſteady! Ihe piuce ig 
turned round baekwards- and forwards; 
hy mcans of a ttring put round it; and 
taſtened above to the end of a pliable pole, 


and below to a treddle or board moved by 


the foot. This is the common lathe; 
hut there is another uſed in hollow turu- 
ing, &c. very diticrcat from it. | 
This lathe is compoſed like the other 
of two cheeks, and has alſo two heads 
fitted to ſlide between them; but has no 
pole, being turned by means of a wheel 
and pully. The pully is faſtened on a 
kind of ipindle called a mandrel, one 
zud of which is pointed, aud received 
into the center of the back ſcrew, which 
goes through one of the heads; and 
near the other end, called the verge, it 
moves iu a piece called the collar; the 
end of the mandrel patl:s through the 
collar, and on it the piece to be turned 
is faſtened. 
TURNING-Evic, in cattle, a diſoaſe 
that cauſes them frequently to,turn round 
in the ſame place. It is allo called the 
ffurdy. The common remedy, recom+ 
mended by Mr. Markham, is to throw 
the beaſt down, and bind him; then 40 
open his Kull, and take out a little blad- 
der, filled with water and blood, which 
uſually lies near the membrane of the 
brain, and then gradually heul the 
wound. | 
TURNIP, or TURNTT, in botany, an 
eſculent plant, of which here ate three 
ſpecies enumerated by Miller. The firſt 
is the turnip which is commonly cultivated 
in the ficlds, of which there arc the fol- 
lowing varietics, viz. the round red or 
purpie topped turnip, the green topped 
turnip, the yellow turnip, the black 
rooted turnip, and the early Dutch tur- 
nip. The laſt fort is commonly ſown 
carly in the ſpring, toſuppiy the markets 
in May and June, but is never cultivated 
The red rooted tur- 
nip was formerly more cultivated in Eng- 
land than at preſent ; ſor ſince the large 
green topped turnip has been introduced, 
all the (kilfu] farmers prefer it to the other 
ſorts; the roots of the-green will grow to 
a large ſize, and continue good much 
longer than the other forts. The nent 
to this is the red or purple topped turnip, 
which will alto grow large, and is ex- 
tremely good for ſome time; but the 
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ots of this weill become ſttingy much. 


ner than theſe of the green iopped. 


Ahe iong woretl turnip, the yollow tur- 


a nip the black ich rooted turuſp art now | 


-Fardly cufü vd od in Ene and, ni ber of 
them bring . ce Tor the able or for 
fred us the teck und green topped turnip, 
thou th re it ſome few perſons who 
ſowthera för the take of varicty. The 
;FrenelW nid is got much cultivated in 
England, but in France and Holand they 
zue in great eftcern, e:pecially for ſoups ; 
their roots being mall, ate boiled whole 
in the ſoup und fo fe rvrd up to the table; 
theſe woſt be uſt d while they ate Putz 
otherwiſe they will become rank and 
rina. a 
I be beſt turnip ſreds are obtained from 
the tarse(F roots, which may cither be 
trunſplanted for that-purpoſe, or marked 
ont in che ßeld here they were ſown. 
1 hoſt uhich” ate chmmonly fold in the 
mops, ſridom produce the fineſt plants. 
URN PIK , à gate ſet up a-crofs a 
Tread, watched by an off cer for the pur- 
potc, in order to Hop travellers,” waggons, 
coaches, &. to tuke tell of them to- 
wards re putting or keeping the roads in 
repair. Juſtices of the peace; and other 
commiſſioners, are aathorized to appoint 
Jorveyors of the roads, und collectors of 
toll, Which isuſually s. or 6d. for a coach 
ior” waogon; and rd. for a horſe, &e. 
By an ect of parliament paſſed in 
27574 in the 14th' year of the reign of 
cargo II. it is enated, that toll-ga- 
therers at a turnpike, ſhall not to pay the 
Poor, or any other pariſh rate; nor thall 
they obtain a ſettlement in the pariſh by 
keeping ſuch turnpikc. They are alto 
prohibited tom ſelling ſpirituous li- 
quors, &e. 
" TVURNSOLE, or Tong SSOLR, Helio» 
trepimm, in batany, a genus of | plants 
whoſe flower is monopctalous and ſaueer - 
aped ; the tube is the lenoth of the 
cup; the limb is plane, divided lightly 
to fre ſegments, and obtute : the tmal- 
ler ſetzmenis ttand alternate and are acute; 
the larger are placed between ; the mouth 
5 cloted by tixe prominent ſquamulæ, 
Joined in che form of a tar ; there is no 
88 the caly x remains unaltered, 
And. contains Jour oval acuminated 
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„ DURPFNTINE; in the materia me- 
Jica, a vatieþ am, or reſinous juice of 
certain trees, , Howing.cither naturally or 
by i ciſion. , Four, kinds of turpentine 
v4 ON. gt 3 Tl! | 

„ale Gtiagutlhed in the ſhops. 
Dart al u! ttt 1 
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| *FOLRITIS, tower ,mullard, in 


| | 0 
tany, a zecnus ot plants; the empaleme 1 
of the flower is compoſzd of tour gl dug. 
oval Teaves, which cloſe together, 115 
fower has four oblong, oval, cutire pe- 
tals, Place in forin of a crots, aud 55 
rect àu l- ſhaped ſtamina the length of the 
tube, two of which are ſhorter than the, 
other, terminated by ſingle ſummits, agg. 
a taper germen a little compreſſed, having, 
no ſtyle, but is crowned by an abtule. 
79 The germen afterwards becomes, 
a jong four cornered pod with two :cells,. 
which are divided. by an intermediate. 
partition, opening with two valycs, and 
blied with ſmall, roundiſh, indenied 
ſecd. N K g * ibs 
RUND A, in medicine and ſurgery, 
denotes a tent, pallet, or pencil; or a, 
pice of lint thruſt into a wound ul-, 
cer, &c. | l | 8 
TURTLE, In ichthyology, a name 
given to ſome ſpecies of the teltudo, as the 
hawk*s bill turtle is the teſtudo with, 
acuminated ungues, four on the hinder as, 
well as the fore feet; the green turtle, ot 
the teſtudo with two ungues on the fore 
feet, and on: on the hinder and the 
long hended turtle, ot the great oval 
headed teſtudo. See Tefludo, N 
Toxrx-Dovx, in zoology a beau - 
tiful little bird of the pigeon kind. Ihe 
head, neck, and back, are of the bluiſn 
rey colour of the common pigeon, with 
{ome mixture of a rediſh brown near the 
rump, and at the bottomrof the neck. Its 
breaſt and belly are white; but its throat 
of a fine bright purple; and the ſides of 
the neck are variegated with a fort of 
ringlet of beautiful white feathers, with 
black baſes. It feeds on hempſeed; and 
other vegetable matters. 3 
TVvURTLE-SHELL, in natural nay, 
the name given by the collectors of thells, 
to a very beautiful ſpecies of müret, 
common in the cabinets, but not found | 
any where on the *ſhores, © This is owing 
to its having greatly altered its appearante 
in the polithing; for it is to'ot her than 
the white and brown niouthed murcx, 
which is common in'its rough ſtare, with. 
its outer coat taken off, oo 
TUSCAN ORDER, in architecture, 
the "firſt, ſmplelt, and moſt muſſive of 
the five orders, Ste plate XXX VIII. Big. 2. 
The Tuſcan officer takes is name from, 
an ancient people of Lydia, who coming 
out of Aſia to people Tuſcany, firft ex- 
cuted it in ſome temples, whicl they 
built in their new plantationnns. 


, 
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The Tuſcan is called the ruſtic order 
Vitruvius, and M. de Cambray agrees 

with him, who in his Parallel ſays, it 

never ought to be uſed but in country 
houſes and palaces. M. Le Clere adds, 
that in the manner Vitruvius, Palladio, 
and me others, have ordered it, it does 
not deſerve to be uſed at all. But in 

Vipnola's manner of compoſition, he al- 

lows it beauty, even in its ſimplicity, and 

ſuch as makes it proper, not only for 
private houſes, but even for public build- 

«ngs, as in the piazzas of ſquares and 

markets, in the magazines and granaries 

of cities, and cven in the offices and lower 
apartments of palaces, 

The Tuſean has its character and pro- 

portions as well as the other orders; but 

we have no ancient monuments to give 
us any regular Tuſcan pillar for a ſtand- 
ard. M. Perrault obſerves, that the cha- 
racters of the Tuſcan are nearly the ſame 
with thoſe of the Doric, and adds, that 
the Tuſcan is in eſſect no more than the 

Doric made ſomewhat ſtronger, by 

ſhortening the ſhaft of the column; and 

{impler, by the ſmall number, and large- 

neſs of the mouldings. Sce Doric. 

Vitruvius makes the whole height of 
the order fourteen modules, in which he 
is followed by Vignola, M. Le Clerc, 
&c. Serlio makes it but twelve. Palladio 
gives us but one Tuſcan profile, much 
the ſame as that of Vitruvius, and ano- 
ther too rich, on which ſide Scamozzi is 
likewiſe foo faulty. Hence it is, that 
that of Vienola, who has made the order 
very regular, is moſt followed by the 
modern architects. 

Of all the orders, the Tuſcan is the 
moſt eaſily executed, as having neither 
triglyphs nor dentils, nor modillions to 
cramp its , intercolumns. On this ac- 
count, the columns of this order may be 
ranged in any of the five manners of Vi- 
truvius, viz. the pycnoſtyle, ſyſtyle, 
euſtyle, diaſtyle, and arzoſtyle. 

TusCAN Order by Proportions of equal 
Parti. The height of the pedeſtal being 
two diameters, is divided into 4, giving 1 
to the baſe, whoſe plinth is Z thereof; 
the other part is divided into three, giv- 
ing x to fillet, and 2 to the hollow, 
The breadth of the die or naked is one 
diameter and J, and the projection of the 
baſe is equal to its height, the fillet hath 
three fourths thereof, The height of the 
corniche is I the baſe, being one eighth of 
the whole height, and is divided into 8, 
giving 2 to the hollow, f to the fillet, and 
Sto the band; the projection is equal to 

Vo. IV. | 
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the baſe, and the fillet hath three of theſe 
parts. Baſe of the column: the beight 
is one half a diameter, and is divided in- 
to ſix parts, giving 3 to the plinth, 2 
and 4 to the torus, and 4-a part to the 


fillet ; the whole projection is one third 


of its height. The hollow, or cincture, 
is one fourth of a circle, in all the orders, 
and belongs to the ſhaft of the column. 

The diminiſhing of this column is + 
of the diameter, and is divided into p, 
giving 29 to the ſrieze of the capital, 

alf a part to the fillet, 3 to the ovolo, 
and 3 to the abacus. I he whole projec- 
tion is one eighth of the diameter, being 
perpendicular ta the body of the column 
below, and the fillet projects equal to its 
height. The collerino, or necking of all 
the orders in general, is one of thoſe nine 
parts in the capital, and the fillet half a 
part, the projection is one and one fourth 
of theſe parts, and the fillet equal to its 
height. The height of the entablature 
being one diameter and 4, is divided into 
6, giving two to the architrave, 14 to 
the frieze, and 24 to the corniche. 

For the members of the architrave, di- 
vide the hcight into ſeven parts, givin 
2+ to the firſt face, 34 to the — — 
1 to the band at top. The projection is 
equal to the band, and the ſecond face a 
third thereof, The firſt ſace of all the 
architraves is perpendicular to the naked 
of the column at the top, For the cor- 
niche, divide the height into 9, giving 
14 to the hollow, half to the fillet, 1z 
to the ovolo, 2 to the corona, half a part 
to the fillet, 2 to the ſcima rea, and x 
to the fillet. For the projections, the 
hollow hath 2 of theſe parts, the ovolo 
34+ the corona 6, the fillet 6?, and the 


whole 9 bcing equal to the height. See 
the figure. 

* i USCANY, Duchy of, a ſtate of 
Italy, bounded on the E. and N. by the 
territories of the pope, on the W. by 
Lucca and Genoa, and on the 8. by the 
Tuſcan ſea. It is about 100 miles in 
length, and nearly the fame in breadth. 
Ius watered by ſeveral rivers, of which 
the Arno is the principal. Many parts 
of the country abound in corn, wine, oil 
oranges, citrons, figs, and other excel- 
lent fruips. No country is better platted 
with mulberry trees, whoſe leaves nou- 
riſh a vaſt number ef ſilk- worms, wheres 
by the natives are eyabled to make the 
richeſt ſilks. Tuſcany is divided into 
three parts, Florentino, Piſano, and the 
Sienneſe ; beſides which, there are four 
or five ſmall iſlands. The laſt grand 
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duke of the houſe of . , 

37», without leaving an e heirs; 
724 f 44 treaty of Lon B 
in 17 8, the emperor Chailes VI. pre- 
miſed Tuſcany, a8 a fiet of the empire, 
to don Carlos, infant of Spain, as being 
the next heir; but this prince, impatient 
of becoming maſter. tbercof, obliged the 
Florentines, in 1732, to do him bo- 
mage, before the death of the grand 
— and without the conſent of the em- 
eror- A Var E out in Ita- 
** don Carlos made himſclf maſter of 
who kingdom of Naples and Sicily, and 


PR 


the poll:fion of them was coofirmed to 
im by the peace in 1735. But he was 
obliged, to renounce his claim to the 
duchy of Tuſcany in favour of the late 
emperor of Germany, then duke of Lor- 
rain, to whom this country was ceded | 
2s an equivalent for the duchy of Lor- 
rain, which he had given up to France, | 
The Tuſcan ſca is that part of the Medi- 
tetrauean which lies between Tuſcany, 
the territories. of the pope, the kingdom 
of Naples, and the iſlands of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and Corſica. 


" TUSSILAGO, colt's- foot, in botany, | 


z one common. cylindrical empalement, 
whoſe ſcales are linear, ſpear · ha ped, ar d 
equal. The flower is made up of herma- 
pluodite florets, which compoſe the diſk, 
andifemale half florets, which form the rays 
or border. The hermaphrodite florets 
are funnel ſhaped, cut at the brim into 
five ſegments ; theſe have five ſhort hair- 
like ſtamina, .terminated by cylindrical 
ſummits, and à ſhort crowned germen, 
ſupporting a. ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a 
thick ſtigma, The germen afterwards 
becomes. an oblong compreſſed feed, 
crowned with a hairy down. The fe- 
male half-florers are fretched out on one 
kde with à narrow tongue-ſhaped ſeg- 
ment; theſe have no ſtamina, but have 
a ſhort crowned germen, which turns to 
» ſeed like thoſe of the hermaphrodite 
Horets, which ripen in the 6424 2.3 Lu 
There are three ſpecics of colt's- foot, 
the firſt of which is very common in wat 
tery places in almoſt every part of Eng- 
land, and is raicly kept in gardens ; for 
ths roots creep under ground, and in- 


Poa plants, the flower of which 


ereaſe ſo faſt, that in a ſhort time they | 


will ſpread over a large ſpot of ground, 

The ſecond ſort grows naturaly in Si. 
beriaz this is a very low plant, whoſe” 
leaves. grow cloſe to the ground, of an 
oval form, indented on the ſides like a 
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ſtalks, which rife between the leaves, 
each ſuſſaiuing one flower at the top, 
of a dirty purpliſh colour, Theſe are 
ſucceeded by downy leeds, toys 
The third fort grows naturally on the 
Alps; this is a low perennial plant, 
whole leaves are round, indented at the 
foot-italk in form of a heart; their edges 
are crenated; their upper ſurface is 
ſmooth, of a bright green colour; their 
under fides are a little downy and whitiſh. 
The foot -ſtalks of the flowers, which 
ariſe from the root, ſuſtain eng purpliſh 
flower at the top, which is made up of 
hermaphrodite and female forets, like 
thoſe of the other ſorts P 
The two laſt are frequently kept in 
gardens for the ſake of variety: they are 
calily propagated by parting their roots 
in autumn, and muſt be planted in a 
moiſt ſhady border, where they will 
thrive, and require no farther cate but to 
keep them clean from weeds. , 
The leaves and flowers of cok's- foot, 
in taſte ſome what mucilaginous, bitter- 
iſh, and roughiſh, and of no remarkable 
{mell, are ranked among the principal 
pectoral herbs. Infuſions of them, with 
a little liquorice, or with the other herbs 
of ſimilar intention, are drank as tea, 
and ſometimes with conſiderable benefit, 
in catarrhous diſorders, and coughs 
threatening conſumptions, . 
TUTELARY, one who has taken 
ſomething into his patronage- and pro- 
tection. It is an ancient opinbn, that 
there are tutelaty angels of kingdoms 
and cities, and even of particular per- 
ſons, called guardian angels. The an- 
cient Romans, it is certain, had their 
tutelary gods, whom they called Pengrer. 
And the Romiſh church to this day hold 


an opinion not much unlike it: they be- 
lieve that every perſon, at leaſt every one 
of the faichſul, has, ſtom the time of 
his hirth, one of thoſe tutelary angels at- 
rached to his perſon, to defend him from 
all temptations; and it is on this, prin- 
cipally, that their practice of invoking: 
angels is founded. 
TUTOR, in the civil law, one cho- 
ſen to look to the perion and eſtate of 
children left by their fathers and mothers 
in thcir minority, p 
TUTOR, is alſo uſtd in our univerſi- 
tics for a member of ſame college or hall, 
who takes on him the inſttuction of ſome - 
young ſtudents in the arts or faculties, 
1UTORAGE, in the civil law, a 
term equivalent to guardianſhip in the 


Jute. The flowers ſtand upon ſhort foot- | 


common law, fignifying an office impoſed 
1 : 6. 4 on 


avaot ods noon Mo Wh ; 
on tiny one to take care. of the eſſects of 
one of more mitiors. 

TUTTY, an argillaceous ore of zine, 
found in Perſia, formed on cylindrica| 
moulds into tubulous pieces like the bark 
of a tree, and baked to a moderate hard- 
nc; generally of 4 browniſh colour, and 
full of ſmall protubetances on the out- 
fide, ſmooth and yellowiſh within, ſome- 


times whitiſh, and ſometimes with à 
Dluiſh caſt. Like other argillaceous bodies, 


it becomes harder in a Itronger fire; and 
after the zinc has been revived and diſſi- 


rated by inflammable additions, or ex- 


trated by acids, the remaining earthy 
matter affords, with oil of vitriol, an 
aluminous falt. 

Tutty, levigated into an impalpable 


powder, is, like the lapis calaminaris 


nd calces of zinc, an uſeful ophthalmic, 
and frequently uſed as ſuch in ointments 
and collyria. Ointments for this inten- 
tion are prepared in the ſhops, by mix- 
ing the levigated tutty with fo much vi- 
pers fat as 1s ſufficient to reduce it to a 
due conſiſtence, or by ſprinkling half an 
ounce of the powder into two ounces of 
freſh butter and a dram of white wax li- 
quified together, to which is occaſionally 
added 2 dram or two of camphor. 

© TWELFTH-DAY, or TWELFTH- 
Trion, the feſtival of the Epiphany, or 
manifeſtation of Chriſt to the Genriles ; 
ſo called, as being the twelfth day, ex- 
fluſive, from the Nativity or Chriſtmas 


"TWILIGHT, that' light, whether in 
the morning before ſun-riſe, or in the 
evening aftcr ſun-ſet, ſuppoſed to begin 
5 end when the leaſt ſtars that can be 
een by the naked eye ceaſe, or begin to 
appear. 

Hence it is, that during that part of 
the year in which the ſun is never eigh- 
teen degrees below our horizon, there is 
à continued twilight from ſun- ſetting to 
Mn-rifing. Now that part of the year in 
the latitude of London, is while the ſun 
is paſſing from about the fifth degree of 
Gemini to the tweifh of Cancer; that 
is, from about the 26th of May to the 
23th of July. 

As the twilight depends on the quan- 
5 T matter in the atmoſphere fit to ro- 
Net the ſun's rays, and alſo on the 
Height of it, for the higher the atmoſ- 
phere is, the longer will it be before the 

r parts of it will ceaſe to be ilſumi- 
nated, the duration of it will be various. 
For inſtance, in winter, when the air is 


dondenſed with cold, and the atmoſphere 


plied to the panmels of doors. 


TY IG e 
upon that account lower, the twilight 
will be ſhorter; and in fummer,” When 
the limits of the atmoſphere are extends 
ed the rarefaction and dilatation of 


the air, of which it conſiſts; the duration 


of the twilight will be greater. And Tot 
the like reafon, the morning twilight, 
the air being at that time condenſed and 
contracted by the cold of the preceding 
night, will be ſhorter than the evenin 

one, — the air is more dilated aud 


TWINS, two young ones delivered at 
a birth, by an animal which uſually 
brings forth but one. | 
Twins, in aftronomy, the fame with 
Gemini. Sce Gemini, 2. 
TWIS e, the inſide or flat part of a 
man s thigh, upon which a true horſet 
man reſts when on horſeback. ' 15 
TYCHONIC SYSTEM, or Hypo THe 
SIS, an order or arrangement of the hea- 
venly bodies, of an intermediate nature 
between the Copernican and Ptolemaic, 
or participating alike of them both. 
1YGER, or TiGER, in zoology: See 
Tron. | W add 
TYLE, or TILE, in building, '# fore 
of thin fictitious, ſumipated brick, uſed 
on the roofs of houſes; or moxe propetly 
a kind of fat clayey earth, kneaded and 
moulded of a juſt thickneſs, dried,” and 
burnt in a kiln like a brick, and uftd in 
_— covering and paving of houſes,” See 
ick. | | ;t 51s 
Tyr x, in aſſaying, 2 ſmall flat piece 
of dried earth uſed to cover the veſſels i 
which metals are in fuſion. bs 
TYLER, one that covers, or paves 
with tyles. 3; Tilt, A 
Tylenx, War, the rebel, was killed 
by Walworth, lord mayor of London, in 
1387. * * 
TYMPAN, or TYMPAwUM, in ar- 
chitecture, the area of a pediment, being 
that part which is in a level with the na- 
ked of the frieze. Or it is the ſpace in- 
cluded between the three corniches of 2 
triaugular pediment, or the two corniches 
of x caller eden” I HS 20 PR 
Sometim os the tympan is cut our, and 
that part filed with an iron lattite to give 
light, and ſometimes it is*epriched with 
ſculpture in baſs-relievo. + © 
TYMPAN, among joiners, is alfo ap- 
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TYMPAN of an Arch, à triangular 
ſpace or table in the corners or ſides of an 
arch, uſually hollowed, and enriched 
ſometimes with branches of harel, olive- 
tree, or oak, or with trophics, &e. 

30 2 lome- 
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ſometimes with flying figures, as Fame, 
Kc. or ſitting figures, as the cardinal 
Virtues. aka 

FTYMPAN, among printers, a double 
frame belonging to the preſs, covered 
with parchment, on which the blank 
ſheers are laid in order to be printed off. 
See Printin of ** 

TYMPANUM:; or TYMPAN, in me- 
chanics, a kind of wheel placed round an 
axis or cylindrical beam; on the top of 
which are two levers or fixed ſtaves, for 
the more eaſy turning the axis, in order 
to raiſe a weight required. The tympa- 
num is much the dme with the pcritro- 
chium, but that the cylinder of the axis 
of the peritrochium is much ſhorter, and 
leſs than the cylinder of the tympanum. 
TTrNMPANUM F Machine, is alſo 
uſed for an hollow wheel, wherein one 
or more people, or other animals, walk, 
to turn it; ſuch as that of ſome cranes, 
calenders, &c. p 

TrMpANyM, a drum. See Drum. 

TYMPANSUM, in anatomy, the middle 
part of the ear. See Car. | 

TYMPANY, in medicine, a flatulent 
tumour or ſwelling of the abdomen or 
belly, very hard, equable and perma- 
nent, whereby the ſkin is ſtretched o 
tight, that when ſtruck it gives a ſound 
like that of a drum. 

ITIPE, a copy, image, or reſemblance 
of ſome model. The word is formed 
from the Greek, u, form, figure. 

Ibo term type is leſs in uſe than its 
compounds prototype and archetype, 
which are the originals that are made 
without models. | | 

TYPE, a ſcholaſtic term much uſed 
among divines, ſignifying a ſymbol, ſizn, 
or bgure of ſomething to come. In this 
ſenſe the word is commonly uſed with 
relation to antitype, which- is the thing 
itſelf, of which the other is a type or fi- 

res — : 

Thus, Abraham's ſacrifice, the paſ- 
chal lamb, &c- were types or figures of 
our redemptiog ; and the brazen ſerpent 
was a type of the croſs, &c. 

Types are not mere conformities, or 
analogies, which the nature of things 
holds forth between them; nor arbitrary 
images ariſing merely from the caſual re- 
ſemblance of things; but there is fur her 
required a particular inſlitstion of God 
to make a type; and a particular decla- 
rat ion of his that it, is 0. OY 

Tyex, among letter-foundets and 
printers, the fawe with letter. See Ler- 
wr, aud Leciet eurer. 
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Tver is alſo uſed to denote the — 
obſerved in the intention and remiſſion o 
fevers, pulſes, &c. | a 
TYPHA, in botany, a genus of plants 
having no corolla; the male flowers are 
arranged into a cylindrical] amentum; 
the female flowers form alſo a cylindrical 
amentum below the male ones ; there is 
no pcricarpium, the fruit growing toge- 
ther in great numbers, conttitutes a cy- 
linder, in each of which there is a ſingle 
ovated feed, furniſhed with a ſtyle, and 
ſtanding upon a ſeta, which feta ſtands 
on a capillary pappus. | 
TYPHODES, - in medicine, a kind of 
ardent or burning fever uſually attend- 
„ erylipelaſes of any of the viſcera. 
YPHOMANIA, in medicine, a diſ- 
order of the brain, wherein the patient 
not being able to ſleep, though greatly 
inclined thereto, lies with his cyes ſhut, 
talks abſurdly, and flings him{clf this 
way and that. The typhomania is a kind 
of combination of a frenzy with a le- 
thargy, and is much the ſame with coma 


vigil. 

Tyrhom, in church hiſtory, a god 
of the ancient Egyptians. This people 
admitted two principles, the one good, 
the other bad. Iſis, Oſiris, and Oru 
were good gods, and Typhon the evil 
god. Lo this latter they imputed tem- 
peſts, inundatians, carthquakes, eclipſes, 
and all misfortunes. ihe aſs and the 
crocodile were his ſymbols ; and he had 
divine honours paid him in that part of 
Egypt called Papremis. Typhon, /ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, was brother 
to Oſiris, who reigned in Egypt with 
great juſtice and equity, but {i ypbon - 
was a violent and cruel man. He killed 
his brother, and cut his body into twen- 
ty-fix parts. But Mis, the wife of Oſiris, 
and their ſon Orus, put Typhon to 
death, by drowning him in the river 
Orontes. Ihe Typhzus: of the Greeks 
is probably the fame as the Egyptian 
Typhon. 

* TYPHON, or Tyrus, in fa- 
bulous hiſtory, a giant of a prodigious 
ſize, was, according ta Heſiod, the for 
of Erebus and Terra, or, according to. 
Homer, of Juno, who being cnraged at 
Jupiter's bringing forth Minerva without 
her aſſiſtance, ſtruck the darth with her 
hand, and gave birth to Typhon, whoſe 
ſtature was prodigious. With one hand 
he touched the Eaſt, and with the other 
the Weſt, while his bead reached to the 
ſtars. His eyes were of fire, flame pro- 
ceeded from his mouth and noftrils, ls 

body 
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body was encircled with ſerpents, and 
his thighs and legs were of a ſerpentine 
form. He ſtrove with the other giants to 
dethrone tlie gods, who, terrified at his 
appearance, fled into Egypt ; but Jupiter 
truck him down with a'thunderbolt, and 
threw mount Ætna upon him, 
TYPOGRAPHY, the art of printing. 
See Printing. ' © e 
TYRANT, among the ancients, de- 


— 
that ſacred character made of it, has al- 


tered the import of the word, and tyrant 
now carries with it the idea of an unjuſt 
and cruel prince, who invades the peo- 
ple's liberty, and rules in à ore deſpo- 
tic manner than the laws of nature or the 
country admit op. wc 
TYROCINIUM, a noviciate, or ap- 
prenticeſhip, in any art or ſcience. _ /,- \- 
TYROSIS, a diſorder of the flomach, 


noted fimply a king or monarch. ' But 
the ill uk ſeveral perſons inveſted with 


proceeding from milk coagulated therein- 
TYTHES, or TiTHEs, , See Tithes.. 
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VAC 
The twentieth letter in the alpha- 
bet, and the fifth vowel. It ſeems 
o owe its origin to the V conſonant, 
hough it is as different a letter from that 
as E and F. It is formed in the voice 
by a round configuration of the lips, and 
a greater extruſion of the under one; the 
tongue is allo more canulated than in 
forming the O; elſe other things are 
much the ſame. V is alſo a numeral 
letter, and lignifies five; and with a daſh 
at top, thus; V, it fignifies five thou- 

ſand. 6 

"VACANCY, in philoſophy. See Va- 
CULUM. 

VACANCY, in law, a poſt, or be- 
nefice, wanting a regular officer or in- 
cumbent. + | 
VACATION, in law, is the whole 
time betwixt the end of one term and 
the beginning of another. It is alſo ap- 

plied to the time from the death of a bi- 
ſhop, or other ſpiritual perſon, till the 
biſhopric, or dignity, is ſupptied with 
another. | 

VACCINUM, Billbery, Wortleberry, 
or Cranberry, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which has a ſmall 
germens empalement ſitting upon the 
erm 


en; it is bell-ſhaped, of one petal, 
ightly cut into four ſegments at the 
brim, which turn backward ; it has eight 
ſtamina, terminated by horned ſummits, 
havin 
ſpread aſutnder. The germen is fituated 
below the flower, ſupporting a ſingle 
flyle longer than the ſtamina, crowned 
þy an obtuſe ſtigwa; it afterwards turns 
1 y 4 * - 


two awns on their backſide which | 5? 


UE - rH 
to an umbilicated globular berry with foyy 
cells, containing 'a few ſmall feeds, © © © 

VACUUM, VacevrTty, in phyſics, 2 
ſpace empty or deyoid of all matter, or 


J. | 
Whether there be any ſuch thing in 
nature as an abſolute vacuum q or whie- ” 
ther the univerſe be completely full, and 
there be an abſolute plenum, is à thing 
that has been controverted by the philo- * 
ſophers of all ages. arm Sno; IN 
Vacuun BoY LEANUM is fometirnes; * 
though — uſed to expreſs the 
approach to a real vacuum, by means of 
an air pump. See Air, and Pump. 
VAde-MEcCUuM, or VEZNI- Macon, 
a Latin phraſe, uſed; in Evgliſh, 16 ex- 
preſs a thing that is very handy and fa- 
miliar, and which may be commodiouſſy 
carried about by a — chiefly applied 
to ſome favourite booæx. Nass 
VAG ABOND, See gan. 
VAGINA, properly ſigniſies a heath, * 
or ſcabbard ; and the term vagina is uſed, 
in architecture, for the part of a termi- 
nus. becauſe reſembling' a ſheath,” out o 
| which the ſtatue ſeems to iſſhie, 2 © 457 
VAGINA, in anatomy, a large eanal, 
formed of a robuſt and ſtrong memhraue, 
and reaching from the external 'orifice, 
or os pudenti, in women, to the uterus, 
VAGRANTS, in law; are deſcribed 
to be perſons pretending to he patetit="" 
therers, or collectors for priſons; and 
wander about for that end; umong which 
are included all fencers, bear-wards; eom- 
mon players of interludes, minſtrels, jug- 


| 


. 


lers; all perſons pretguding to be gyplies,\” 
5 > 


A 
or wandering in the habits of ſuch, ot pre- 
taping if in phifiognomy, palmeſtry, 
or ihe like, or to tell fortuncs; or ſuch 


as ofc any ſubtle craft, unlawful games 
or plays; or, being able in body, run 
way, leaving their wives or children to 
pariſh ; all perſons who cannot other- 
wiſe maintain themſelves, that loiter 
about and xrefnſe to work for the uſual 
wages; and all gther perſons wandering 
abroad and begging, &c. 

VAGUM, or Par Vacon, in ana- 
tomy, the eighth pair of the nerves ariſ- 
ing from the medulla oblongata. 

VAR, in heraldry, a kind of fur, 
confiſting of divers Title pieces, argent 
and azurc, reſembling a Dutch-U, or a 
bell-glaſs. | 

© Vairs have their point azure oppoſite 
their point argent, and the baſe argent 
to the baſe azure, 

VALERTAN, in botany, a genus of 

lants, with channelled ſtalks; the leaves 
e 0 pairs, each leaf ys compoſed 
of a number of long narrow ſharp point - 


ed ſegments, indented about the edges, 


of a qu green colour, ſet along a middle 
rib, which js terminated by an odd one; 
Ing, on the tops of the ſtalks, um- 
bel-Hke cluſtets of ſmall monopetalous 
flowers, each of 'which is divided into 
hre ſe gments, {ct in a very little cup, and 
followed by a ſingle naked feed winged 
with down : the root conſiſts of tough 
firings with numerous ſmaller threads, 
matted together, iſſuing from oye head, 
of a daſky browniſh colour approaching 
to olive, It is perennial, and grows wild 
in dry mountainous places. 
VALLE T, a Prench term, uſcd as a 
common na me for #1 domeſtic men ſer- 
vants, employed in the more ſervile of- 
, as grooms, footmen, coachmen, 
&c. But with us, it is chiefly ufed in 
he phraſt valer de chambre. which is a 
be whoſe office is to dreſs and undreſs 
is maſter, &. 
" YALETUDINARY, among medical 
writers, denotes a perſon of a weak and 


fickiy confitivition, and frequently out of 


ortier. 
VAI, in law, an appellation given 
to acts, deeds, tranfations, &c. which 
zre clothed with all the formalities re- 
quiſite to their being put into excention, 
ard to their 
Mice, 
VALUE, Vu, in commerce, de- 
notes the price or worth of any thing: 
hence the intrinſic value denotes the real 
apt cfectire worth of a thing, and is uſed 


the van- 
" * VANBRUGH, 8x Joux, a cele- 


being admitted in a court of | 
1 8 ence are eſteemed 3 
rection were raiſed Blen 


VAN 


chiefly with regard to money, the popu- 
lar * Ba „ may be rake ll We 
ered, at the pleaſure of the prince; but 
its real, or intrinſic value, depending 
wholly on its weight and ſineneſs, is not 
at all affected by the ſtamp or impreſſion 


thereon; 
VALVE, Pateula, in hydraulics, pneu- 
matics, &c. is a kind of lid, or cover of 
a tube or veſſel, fo contrived as to open 
one way, but which the more forcibly 1 
is preſſed the other way, the cloſer it 
ſhuts the aperture; fo that it either ad- 
mits the entrance of a fluid into the tube 
er veſſel, and prevents its return; or ad- 
mits its eſcape, and prevents its re-cn- 
trance. Sce Pump. | J 
The word is formed from the L.atin 
value, folding doors. a 
Varve, in anatomy, a thin mem- 
brane applied on ſeveral cavities and veſ- 
{els of body to afford a paſſage to certain 
-humours going one way, and prevent 
their re flux towards the place from 
whence they came. | | 
VAN, VAN T or VavuT, from the 
French awvar!, or avaurt, lignifying be- 
fore or fore of any thing; thus we fay, 
ard of an army, &c. A 


brated dramatic writer, and architect, 
was deſcended from a family in Cheſhire, 
which came from France. He was born 
about the middle of the reign of Charles 
II. and received a liberal education. His 
firſt comedy, called the Relapſe, or Vir+ 
tue in danger, was ated in 1697 with 
great applauſe, vhich gave him ſuch en» 
couragement, that he wrote eleven more 
| comedics. He was the friend of Mr. 
| Congreve, whoſe genius was naturally 
turned for dramatic performances ; an 
theſe two gave new life to the Enpliſh 
ſtago, and reſtored its reputation, which 
had been ſome time ſinking. Either the 
reputation Sir John gained by his come- 
dies, or his {kill in architecture, were re- 
warded with great advantages. He was 
appointed Clareneieux king at arms, 
which he afterwards diſpoſed of. * 
1716 he was appointed ſurveyor of the 
works at Greenwich hoſpital; he” way 
likewiſe made comprroller-general of his 
majcſty's works, and ſurveyor of all the 
gardens and waters, He was av able ar- 
chitect, but his performances in this ſci- 
Under his di- 
eim houſe in Ox- 
fordſbire, Claremont in Surry, and his 
own houſe at Whitehall. In ſome part 


of his life he went to France, where, be- 
ö N ing 


VAN 
jag prompted by his taſte for architec- 
tuce, to-view the fortifications of the 
country, he was one day obſerved by an 
engineer, who informing againſt him, he 
was ſecured and ſent to the Haſtile; but 
he met with, an caſy confinement, and 
was ſooh aſter ſet at liberty. He died of 
a quinſey at his houſe at Whitehall, the 
26th of March, 1726. 
_ * VAN DYCK, Sir Anthony, a-cele- 
brated painter, was born at Antwerp in 
1599, and giving carly proofs of his ex- 
cellent genius, became the diſciple of the 
illuſtrious Rubens. While he lived with 
his maſter, Rubens having one night left 
a picture unfiniſhed, went out, when his 
ſcholars taking the opportunity of playing 
about the room, one- of them ſtriking at 
his companion with a maul- ſtick, threw 
down the picture, which not being dry, 
received ſome damage. However, Van 
Dyck being at work in the next room, 
was prevailed on to try to repair the miſ- 
chief. Rubens came the next morning 
to his work firlt, and going at a diſtance 
to view the picture, as is uſual with 
28 and having contemplated it a 
ittle, ſuddenly cried out, that he liked it 
much better than be did the night before. 
While Van Dyck lived with Rubens, he 
painted a great number of faces, and a- 
mong the reſt that of his maſter's wife. 
Afterwards he travelled into Italy, and 
having ſtayed a ſhort time at Rome, 
removed to Venice, where he attained 
the beautiful colouring of Titian, Paul 
Veroneſe, and the Venetian ſchool, which 
appeared from the many excellent pictures 
he drew at Genoa. Aſter having ſpent 
a few years abroad, he returned to Flan- 
dars, with ſo noble, fo caſy, and fo natu- 
ral a manner of painting, that 1itian 
himfelf was hardly his ſuperior, and no 
ather painter could equal him in portraits. 
On his return way, performed ſcveral 
pieces of hiſtory, that rendered his name 
famous all over Europe; but afterwards 
applied himſelt to painting after the life, 
as the moſt advantageous branch of his 
profeſſion. Du Freznoy ſays, that of all 
the diſciples of Rubens, many of whom 
were admirable, Van Dyck beſt compre- 
hended the rules and general maxims of 
bis maſter, that he even excelled him in 
the delicacy of his colouring. The prince 
or Orange ſent for him to draw the pic- 
tures of his princeſs and children. Cardi- 
nal Richelicu invited him to France, where 
ho ſtaycd but a ſhort time, and then came 
to England. King Charles I. concgived an 
extraordinary clteem for his works, ho- 


bis own picture ſet round with diamonds 
aſſigned him a conſiderable penſion, 


VAP Y 
noured him with knighthood, and gave him 


fat 
very often to him for his picture, and was 
followed by moſt of the nobility and gen- 
try in the Kingdom. He had therefore, 
prodigious bulineſs for portraits, woot 
which he at firſt took jollaſte pains; but 
at laſt haſtily ran them over, A friend 
aſking him the reaſon, he anfwered, 1 
have worked a long time for reputa- 
tion, and now I work for my kitchen.“ 
He was of low ſtature, but well propor- 
tioned, voy handſome, modeſt, and ex- 
tremely obliging ; an encottrager of all 
who excelled in any art or ſcience, and 
extremely generous. He married one of 
the faireſt ladies of the Engliſh court, a 
daughter of the lord Ruthen, earl of 
Gowry, and though ſhe had bout little 
fortune, maintained her with a 

deur anſwerable to her birth. He himſelf 


was generally richly drefled,, his coaches 


and cqnipage were magnificent. His re- 
tinue very numerous, his table ver 
ſplended, and frequented by perſons 
the greateſt quality of both ſcxes. He 
propoſed to make cartoons for the ban- 
queting-houſe at Whitehall, the ſubject 
of which was to be the inſtitution of the 
order of the Garter, the proceſſion of the 
knights in their habits, with their inſtal- 
lations, and St. George's feaſt ; but de- 
manding 8c001. that ſum was thoughe 
unreaſonable ; and while the king was 
treating with him for a les tum, 
he died, in the year 2641, aged forty-two, 

VANELLLUS, the LATWI N, in 
ornithology, the black-breaſted tringa, 
with a hanging creſt, TED | 

VANES, on mathematical inftru- 
ments, are ſights made to move and ſlide 
upon croſs- ſtaves, ſore-ſtaves, quad- 
rants, &c. 

VAPOR, or Varo, in mcteorolo- 
gy, a thin veſicle of water, or other humid 
matter, which aſcends to a certain height 
in the atmoſphere, where it is falpended 
til} it returns in the form of raiv, hail, 
ſnow, or the like. An aſſemblage oc 
number of particles, or veſlicles of va- 
pour, conſtitutes what we call a cloud. 

VAPORARIUM, a vapor-bath, in 
chemiſtry, implies a bath, or hear, where- 
in a body is placed fo as to rcceive the 
fumes of boiling water, a 

VAPOUR. See Leer. | 

Varo xs, in medicine, is the fame 
with what is otherwiſe called the by⸗ 


pochondriacal diſt aſc. See the article Hy» 


puck endi iac Paſſ en. * 
: X VAR], 


VAR 
e e medicine, little hard and 
tumours, which frequently inſeſt 
lects of. young perſons of a hot tem- 
Perament of body. 

k — Quartirits, in algebra ans 
ally nc uch quantities as are continu- 
— or diminiſhing ; in appo- 
Grion 2 —— ate conſtant, and 

vemain Always the lame 6 

Thus the Capt ordinates, + abſciſles 
of au ellipſis. &c. are variable quantities; 
becauſe whenever the one increaſes, the 
other increaſes allb. See the article 

Fluxions. © 44 

VARIANCE, j in law, an alteration of 
[Rd Ooty moms laid in a plea : but 

where à plea is good in ſubſtance, it is 

Id, chat a 
jure it. 

VIII E. alſo implies an alter- 
atlo or change; of condition in a perſon 
or t ing, after {ome former rr e or 
Ganſaction therewith, 


ſmall variance will not in- 


, VARIATION in geography, nad va- 


vigation, the deviation of the magnetical 
needle, from the true north point of the 
horizon; or it is an arch of the horizon 
intercepted between the meridian of the 
place of obſexyation, and the magnetic 
meridiay, , See Compaſs and Magner. 
NATION of the Moon, in aſtrono- 
the third inequality obſerved in that 
act” s motion. Sec Moon. 
V4 Kron F the Variation, the 
ge in the declination of the needle ob- 
ved at diflerent times in the _ place. 
ARIA DION of Quantities, in algebra. 
See Combinaticn. E 25 
Var! 4 rio of Carvature, in geome- 
a is uſed for that inequality or change 
ich happens in the curvature: of all 
curves, except the circle: and this varia- 
tion or inequality conſtitutes the quali- 
of the curv ature oſ any line. 
VAAIAE ON, iu mulic, is underſtood 
of the diff-rent manners of playing or 
linging a tune or Jong, whether by ſub- 
diy ding the notes into ſeveral others of 
laſer value, or by adding graces, &c. in 
fuch manner however, as that one may 
415 diſcern the ground of the tune through 
the, eBrighaents 3, which are . called 


embroidegics, 
VARIEGATION, —_ botaniſts 
wad florilts, the, ſtreaking and diverſify- 


ing the leaves of plants, and the petals. 
15 flowers, with ſeveral colours. Theſe 

res whoſe middles are variegated with 
— lag or white, in ſpots, are called 
NA 35 in * varietjes of bolly : 


$1 » 


* 


VAR 
| but Aber thi lea ves are edged with vither 
colour, they are called ſtriped plants. 

Among all the kind? of of variegated 
flowrts, none are more beautiful than the 
auricula, carnation and tulip. 

- VARIOLA, the mall · por See 
OX, 23 

| VARIORUM, —— Nori: a. 

denotes an edition. of a claſic author, eln - 

cidated with the notes of various authors ; 

and theſe — are e the mott 

valued. 1h lo. 

VARIX, i in — a dilation of. a 
part of a vein, ſo as to make it bulge out, 
and form a little, ſoft, r 1 4 — ! | 
leſs tumour. is 

The cure is to be attempted by evacu - 
ations, as phlebotomy, and cathartics : 
external applications, as diſeutient ſomen- 
tations, 'cataplatms, embrecatiohs, ban- 
dages, &. and where the caſe becomes 
dangerous by inciſion. . 

VARNiSH, or Veani1sH, a thick, 
vicid, thining liquor, uſed by painters, 
gilders, and various other artiſts, to give 
a gloſs and luſtre to their uorks; and to 
defend them from the weather, daſt; Fe. 

Laying on of VARNISHES. 1. If you 
varniſh wood, let your wood be very 
ſmooth, cloſe- rained, free from greats, 
and rubbed with ruſhes, 

z. Lay on your colours as ſmooth as 
poſlible ; 3 and, if the varniſh has an 
blitters in it, take them off by « pol 
with ruſhes. 

3- While yon are varniſbing, keep: your 
work warm, but not too hot. 

4. In. laying on your varniſh | 
the middle, and ke the bru FX 
the outſide; then to another extreme 
. ſo on till all be covered; for if 
_ at the edges, the bruſh wilt 
| ots there; and make the” _ 
unequal. 


5. In ſine works, vſethe fineſt lripol 
in poliſhing': do not poliſh it at one time 
only, but, after the firſt time, let it dry 
for two or three days; and 1 it — | 
for the laſt time, 

6. la the firſt poliſſüng, you mull us 
2 good deal of tripoli, but in the next 2 
very little will ſerve: when you have 
done, waſh off your teipoli with a ſpon 

and water; dry the varniſh with a 
linen rag; and clear the work, if a White 
ground, uith oil and Whiting; or, if 
black, with nil and lamp-blace g 

VAS, à veſlel either ſor tnechunteal; 
chemical, culinary, or any otber uſes. 


© tg avajony;, all the, parts which: a 


— 


VA U 
uiid are called veſſals as the veins, arte 
rics, and ſymphati ces. 
VAUA Co xcok Dre, among hydrau- 
kx authors; arc two veſſels, fo conftrutted 
as that one of them, though full of wine, 
«will not run a drop; umleſs the other 
being full of water, do run alſo. Their 
frudure and apparatus may be ſecn in 
Wolfus Element. Matheſ. t. I. Hydraul. 
VASCULAR, VASCULARtS, in ana- 
tomy, is applied to any thing conſiſting 
of divers veſſels, veins, arteries, &c. We 
Fay, the vaſcular and valvuar texture of the 
lungs. All the fleſh in an animal body, 
is und to be yaſcular, none of it paren- 
mous, as the ancients imagined. 

- VASCULIFEROUS PLAN S, ſuch 
hoe ſeeds are contained in veflcls, 
which are ſometimes divided into cells. 

VASE, a term — uſed for an- 
cient veſſels du? trom under - ground, or 
otherwiſe found, and preſerved in the ca- 
diners of the curious. | 

In architecture, the appellation vaſe is 
alſo given te thoſe ornaments placed on 
cormiches, ſochles, or pedeſtals, reptreſtnt - 
ing the veſſels of the ancients, particular 
ly thoſewſedin ſacrifice; as incenſc · pots, 
— &c. They ſerve to crpwn or 
ſiniſh facades, or frontiſpieces; and hence 
called acroteria. 
The term vaſe, however, is more par- 
ticularly uſed in architecture, to lignify 
the body of the Cotisthian and Compo- 
ſite capital; otherwiſe called the tambour 
IIs and ſometimes the campana or 


- Vaſe' is ſomtimes alſo uſcd, among 
foriſts. for what is more uſually ealled the | 
zalyx, or cup. 
* VASSAL, in old law books, a perſon 
who vowed fid-lity and homage 5 
on account of ſome land, &c. w he- 
held of him, in fee. 
VAT, of FAT, a veſlel for bolding 
wine, ale, deer, cyder, &c. in the time 

ir aration. 
VATICAN, a ficent palace of 
the pope of Rome, which is ſaid to conſiſt 
of ſcveral thouſand rooms: but the parts 


of it moſt admired ate the grand ſlair- 


caſe, the pope"s apartment, and eſpecially 
e Jihrary, which. is one of the richcit in 
watld, both in printed books and 
manuſcripts. ans, | 
\ VAULT, ie atchitecture, an arched 
roof, ſo contrived. that the ſtones which 
ſorm it ſuſtain each other. Vaults are, 
on many occaſions, to be preferred to 


lides more hem and durable. 


as a paſſage or 


at Kome, St. Paul's at London, and 


UBI 
greater height and elevation, and are be- 
Salmafiys 
obſerves, that the ancients had only th 
kinds of vaults. The - firſt was the for 
vix, made cradle-wiſe ; the . 
teitudo, i. e. tortoiſe-wiſe;” wich th 
French call cul de four, or oven - wife; 
and the third concha, or trumpet-wiſe. 
But the moderns have ſulidivided theſe 
three ſorts into many more, to Which 
they have given different names, actord - 
ing to their figures and uſes: ſome of 
them are circular, and others elHptical. 
Again, the ſweeps of ſome are larger, 
others leſs, port ions of a ſphere. AA Weh 
as are above hemiſperes, ate called high, 
or ſurmounted, vaults: aud all that are. 
leſs than hemiſpheres, are called low, or 
ſurbaſed, vaults, or teſtudines | 
In ſome vaults the height is greater than 
the diameter; in others it is leſs: others 
again, are quite flat, and only made with 
haunſes; others like ovens, or in "the 
form of a eul de ſour,” &e. and'others 
grawing wider as they- lengthen, like'a 
trumpet. | 4 
Maſter Vau ters ere thoſe that cover 
the principal parts of buildings, in cou- 
tradiſtincton to the upper or faberdmat⸗ 
vaults which. only cher ſome little part, 
rener 
Duuble VAULT is one that is bullt over 
another, to make the outer decoratido 
range wich the inner; or, to make the beau- 
ty and decoration of the i9fide con ſiſtent 
with that of the outſide, leuves a ſpace he- 
tween the concavity of the one and the 
convexity of the other. inſtances of 
«hich we have in the dome of St. Peter's 


ia 
* 


, 


that of the Invalids at Faris. 

"VAULTS with Compartments, are 
whoſe ſweep, or inner face, is entich 
with pannels of ſculpture, ſeparated 
plat bands. . "Theſe compartments, wh 
are of different figures; according to the 
vaults, and uſually gilt on a white ground, 
are made with ſtone or briek-walls,'as i 
the church of St. Peter at Rome, of with 
plaiſtcr on timber vaults. r 

K'y of a VAULT is a ſtone or brick in 
the middle of the vault, ip form of a trun- 
cated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten all 


the reſt. 2 17A. 
Riins, or filings wb of «VAULT Fare the 
aden whück futtaia ji: 
Pendl ati Vu, is the part 
ne recen ares vert 
"UBIQUI1 : Y, omnipreſence, an N. 
at 


fothes,. or. Gat. ceilings, as they give 2 
ol. IV, wal | oo 


bute of the Deity; hereby he is af 
3D inti- 


VEG 


*ntimately priſent to all things; gives 


the eſſe to ail things; knows, preſervcs, 
and does all in all things. Sce Cad, 


pp, Uber, in comparative absto- 


my, that part in bruits wherein the milk 
ie prepored. anſwering to the mammæ, 
or breaſts, in woman. 

- "VECTOR; in *altronomy, a Fne ſup 


poſod tobe dtawh from any planet nov- 
ng round a center, or the focus of an 


<liiplis, to that center or focus, 
VEER, & fea term, variouſly uſed. 
Thus veering out, a' rope, derotes the 


letting it $9 by hand, or letting it run, 
It is not uſed for Jettiag/| 
| other edible plants, it ſcems to reſide 


out of itſelf. r Jetti; 
out any running rope except the !!;-et, 
Veer is alſo uſed in*referconce to the 


changes often, they 


whereby it adh:res to ſome 
from hich it derives le 


Hnition farm ilfgs a just and adequate ide 


of a Viper able n: for by irs confilting o:? 


tefſels and juices, It is diftibgnilhed from 


#461; ad by its adhering to another 
ody, and d-riving its n@uriſhment there- 
from, it is Min guiſned from an animal. 
"VEGETA TION, the act Whereb 
2 and other living bodies, receive 
ouriſh ment, and grow. Plants, we 


learn from the Microſcope, conſiſt of d if. 


rent parts, 'veſſels,” Kc. analogons to 
holt of ammals: and cach kind 'of vel- 
Ich it ſuppoted to be the” vchict' of à dif- 


f-rent humour, er juice, ſecreted from 
the mufs bf fap; Which is conſidered as | 
N or common fund of them ull. 


EGETATIVE, Vractarivus, @ term 


apphed {6 that'priviciple or part in plants, 


by virtue of which they receive nouriſh. 
ee td rene or © 
an 5 & Pp: 30 821 e 
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ment, and grow or yegetate. Thephu- 
loſe phers peak ot greg kinds of fouls, 
the - vegciative, ſenfitive, and rational, 
The vegetative foul (is that ptinople 
whereby trees and plants live, grow, and 
produce their kind, &c. q 

1his vegetative principle is diT-renthy 
ſeated in diflerent plants: an ingenions 
author obſ rves, that, pen: rally ipeaking, 
its place is exa*lly between the trunk and 
root; at lealf, this apnears to be'the 
place in molt of the ſeminiferous tribe; 
which, if cut dowa near the place, rarely 
ſhoot again. ; ' 

In other plants, as the elm, aud many 


wholly is the roots; which, if cut into 
ever ſo many parts, yet thoſe being plant- 
ed in the ground ſoon grow. In others, 
as in the willow kinds, it feerns to be dif- 
fuſed all over, both root, trunk, and 
branches, inſomuch that, if cut into a 


| thoufand pice:s, there is no deſtroy' 


them without ſplitting them in the mid- 
dle, and ſcarccly then. Laſtly, in others, 
as the cereus's, fcus's, &2. It is ſeated 


| m the body, branches, and leaves, any of 


which being put into the ground, ſtrike 


[rect immedivtely, and grow. The office 


of this vegetative 337 i5 to cancod 
the indigeſted carth and falts which a(- 
ind through the roots, and to aſſimilate 


them to the natute of the plant. 


VEHICLE, in general, any thing that 
carries or bears another along: but is 
mote particularly uſed in pharmacy for 
any I'quid ſerving to dilute ſome medicine, 
that it may be adminiſtered more com- 
modiouſly to che patient. Ki 

"VZIL, Plum, a piece of fluff ſerving to 
cover_or hide any thing. in Romiſh 
churches, in time of Lent, they have 
veils or curtains over the altar, eruci fx, 
images of faints ; &c. A veil or crape is 
wore on the-head by nuns, as a badge of 

beir-profcſſon :/ the novices wear white 
veils; but thoſe Who have made the 
vos. black ones. é 1107 

VEIN, in anatomy, a veſſel which con- 

yeys the blood from the aricry back to 


the heart,. | 14k” | 
Veri, among miners, chat ſpece which 
35 bounded with wopghs, end contains 
ore, {par, canck, clay,chi;t. eroil, brown- 
eh, piteher· chirt, cur, which the philo- 
ſophers call the mother 6f meid's, and 
ſometimes foil of all colours. When it 
bears ore, it is called a quick vein; uuen 
no ore, 8 dead vein. 
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| VELLICATION, 


a 
VEIL.LICATION, among phyſicians, 
dhe act of twitching, e word 1 more 
particularly applied to a fort of ſudden 
convultons that happen to the fibres of 
-mulfles. A 
oY VELOGITY, £,-1ftneſs, or that afſec- 
uon of motion a hereby a moving body 
is diipoſed to run over a certain ſpace in 
à certain time. Sec Mois. : 
For the velocity of falling bodies. Scc 
Acceleration. 1 
+ VELOM; or Ver LUuM, a kind of 
parchment, finer, evener, and whiter 
than the common ſort. See Par chment. 
VELVET, a nch kind of tuft}, all ſilk, 
coxered on the outſide with a cloſe, ſhort, 
fine, ſoſt ſhag, the other [ide being a ve- 
vy [trang clote tiſſue. | 
VENAL, or VExovs, among anaty- 
milts, &c. ſomething that bears a rela- 
tion to the veins. | 
This word is alſo uſed for ſomething 
bought with money, or procured by bribcs. 
VENEERING, VAnNEERING, of Fi- 
$#2xR18G, a kind of marquctry, or in- 
layiny, "whereby ſeveral thin flices or 
leaves of fine' woods, of different kinds, 
ure applied and faſtened on a ground of 
ſome common wood. | | 
VENEAEAL, ſomething belonging to 
vencry; us the lues venerea, French diſ- 
ea'e or pox. Sec Gonorrboea, &c. 
- VENERY is uſed for the Act of copu- 
lation, or coition of the two ſexes. Sce 
- Cneration. 6 
VExERY allo denotes the aft or exer- 
ciſe of hunting wild beaſts, which are alſo 
called beaſts of venery, and beaſts of the 
- foreſt, 
VENETA Belns, the Venetian bole, a 
hne red carth uſed in painting, and called 
in the colour-ſhops Venetian red. 
VENIAL, in the Romiſh th 2 
torm applied to flight fins, and (ach as 
eaſily obtain pardon. In confeſſing to 
the prieſts. people are not obliged to ac 
cuſe themſelves of all their venial fins. 
he thing that gives the greateſt embarras 
to the Romiſh caſuiſts, is to diſtinguiſh 
between venial and mortal ſins. The re- 
formed reject this diſtintion of venial 
and mortal fins, and maintain, that all 
bas, how gKevous ſocver, are mortal. 
And the reafon they urge is; that all fins, 
though of their own nature mortal, yet 
become venial or pardovable, by virtue of 
bur Savior's paſſion; to all ſuch as fulfil 
the tnditions'on which it is offered in 
the Gotpel. 
* VENICE, a rich city of — and 
oue of the moſt celebrated and coaſiderable 


| 


VEN 


places in the world. it is thecapital of 4 


repul lic of the ſame, name, in the D 

do, with a patriarchate, and an-unive; ity. 
It is built on little Hands in the fea, 
u hich are ſaid. to be ſevonty two in num - 
ber. Ihe bouſcs are all built upon piles, 
and properly ſpeaking, there is uo ſlreet 
in the city, tor the honſes are all Huilt on 
the ſides of canals, I here js vg paſſing 


| through, this cicy in a carriage, for which 


rcafon they make uſe of a ſort of boats 
called gon las. Some of the ana; have 
a double key, as in Hollaud, for thoſe 
that walk cn foot. It is :tayourabler to 
the ſingular neatueſs, which predon nates 
throughout the whole place, and is the 
houles ; and | Likewiſe facilitates: the car - 
ciage of all ſorts of mtzchand hs, and 
goods from one place to another. Ii has 
allo its inconvenieneies, or they have no 
water but what is brought a great wayoff 
in caſks; and the canals in tummer haye 
an oficnlive ſmell. Ihets are abovg 300 
bridges over theſe canals; the moſt fa- 
mous of which is that called Rialto... 

is built about the middle of the great ga- 
nal, which divides Venice luto two parts; 
is of white marble, and has but one arch, 
which is nincty feet vide. There are in 
Venice 53 public ſquazes, the principal of 
which is called 8t. Mark's. Flace, and is 
the greateſt ornament to the city. There 
are 2 50 palaces, the ſineſt of which is that 
of the Doge, which fronts St. Mark's 
Place. He lodges in the upper apart- 


ments, and thote below are for the allem- 


blies of the conncils of ſtate, with the 
body of the novility and magiſtrates.. Be- 
lides-theſe large buildings, there are 115 
towers, of ſurpriſing height and ſtructure; 
64 marble ſtatues, and 23 of bronze, 
which are all maſter-picces of workmag=- 
ſhip. 1he ar{cnal of Venice is the fine ſt; 
and beſt furniſhed in Furope. It is ſur- 
rounded with very high walls, and ſeveral 
{mall rowers, where there is 2 good guard. 
In theſc towers there are bells; which the 
centinels ring on the leaſt appearance of 
danger. In this arſenal there are arms 
for 100,000 men, as well horſc as foot; 
beſides 2000 cannons always ready for 
ſervice, either by ſea or land. ln this, ei- 
ty there are 70 churches, 39 monaſteries, 
28 nuneri:s, and 17 hoſpitals. ' I be ca- 
thedral church of St. Mark, in which 
they pretend to keep the body of St. 
Mark che Evangeliſt, is gloomy withia, 
but its walls are of marble, and the pil- 
lars of the front ate encruſted with jatper 
and porphyry. The number cf the in. 
habitants are above 159,c00, and they 

3 D 3 Have 


— 
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E. N: 


*, a linle aperture leſt in the tubes 
of gi 


ipes of fauntains, to facilitate the air's 


eſcape ; or, on occaſion, to give them air, 


as in froſly weather, &c, for waut of 
which they are apt to burſt. Veut is 
lkewiſe applied to the covers, of wind 
the air enters, which 


furnaces, whereby 


ſeryes them for bellows, and which are 
ſtopped vith regiſters or ſluices, accord- 
ing to the d-gree of heat, required, as in 
the furnaccs of FN aſſayers, &c. | 

ELLY in anatomy, a ca- 
vity in the body of an auimal, containing 
viſcera, or other organs neceſlary for the 


"'VENTER, 


performance of diyers ſunctions. 


Phy ſicians divide the human body into 
three venters, regions, or eavitics; the 
| contaiping the brain, &c. 
'The ſecong, . the breaſt, or thorax, as far 

the diaphragm, containing the organs 
be third, which is what, 
we call the, ventex, or belly, is that where- 
in the inteſtines and organs of generation 
and digeſtion are contained; called, . by 


firſt, the head 


of reſpiration. 


anatomiſts, the abdomen. 


VXXTI E is alto uſed in ſpeaking of a 
partition of the eſſects of a father and 
mother, among children born, or accru- 


ing from different marriages. 


Frs is allo uſed for the children 
whereef a woman is delivered at, one 
pregnancy : thus, two, twins ate ſaid to 


oof the ſame venter. 


"'VExTzR DrACoNnts, DR4GON's 
BELL, in aſtronomy, denotes the mid- 
ale of a planet's orbit, or that part moſt 
remote from the nodes, that is, from the 

ragon's head and tail; being the part 
which has the 2reatelt latitude, or is at 


the greatclt diſtance from the ecliptic., 


VENTI DVCTS, in buildi 
racl mh FAME Be places, where freſh, 
cool wind being kept, they are made to 
communicate, by means of tubes, fun- 
or yaults, with the chambers vr 
other apartments of a houſe, to cook them 


Weather. 
EATOR, à machine by which 


yels, or 


I 
ih ions air of apy cloſe place, as an 


ital, ſhip, chamber, Ec. may 
* 775 h air, The noxious 


Ee NOX 


e 
et add dir h 


* v7 = 


* IA. 
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avg been long know 


are ſpi- 


N, 


ou * > 


will at len 
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though- not ſufpciently attended to ã r 


practice; but it is lo be boped that the 
indeſatigable pains takens by Dr. Hales, : 
to ſet the miſchiets ariſing from-foul air; 
in a juſt light, and the remedy he has 
propoſed by the uie of his ventilators, 
= revail over that unaccount- 

able ſloth or obſtinacy, which, where par- 
ticular intereſts are not concerned, ſe:ms' 1 
to poſſeſs the generality of mankind, and 
which rarcly allows them to give due at- 
tention to any new dilcoyery;, 17 
VENTRICLE, Yeatricu(us, any little 
cavity; but it is more particularly ufedn 
by bh ſicians and, anatomiſts, for the ſto=; 
mach, Sce Stomach. 25 
For thoſe cavities of the heart aud biain. 
called ventricles, ſee Heart and Brain. 
VENTRILOQUOLUS, a term applied 
to perſons who ſpeak inwardly, baving a 


| peculiar art of forming ſpeech, by draw- 
ing the air into the 


ungs; ſo that the 
voice, proceeding out of the-thorax, to a 
by-ſtander ſecms to come from à diſ- 
Such a perſon we had ſametime apo in 
London, a ſmith hy prof ſſion, who had 
the faculty in ſuch perfection, that he. 
could make his voice appear, now, as if- 
it came out of the cellar; and in the next 
minute as if in an upper room: and no- 
body preſent could perceive that he ſpoke! 
at all: aggordingly, he has frequently: 
called a prrſon firſt up then down ſtairs 3 
then out of doors, th.n this way, then 
that, and all this without ſtirring from- 
his ſeat, or appcaring to ſpeak at alt 11 
VENUS, in aſtronemy, one; of the in- 
ferior planets, revolring round the ſun, 
in an orbit between that of Mercury aud 
the carth. - Gen 4k yico 30 
Ve us, in chemiſtry, the ſame with: 
copper. Sce Gepper... | 111 
.. * VENUS, in pagan worſhip, the 
oddeſs of love and beauty. Cirero meu- 
tions two other deitics of this name, af 
which the moſt famous were the Verne 
ſtyled Cyaria and Ci, and the Y.nus 
Pandemes, or T, the wife of Vul- 
can, and the goddeſs of wanton:,and cc 
miuate love. lo the, firlt the-pagans aſ- 
eribed no attributes but ſuch as weae 
agrezable to the ſtricteſt choſtity and vir- 
tuc ; aud ot this deity. they admitted vo 
curpercal reſemblance, ſhe ing onty res 


prefuated by the form of a globe, ending 
conically. But the,mo{t famous of thele 
goddefics is the wife of, Vulcan, who is 
repreſented as ſpriuging from the from 


raiſed by the, gg as of Saturn, when — 


V E R 
off by Jupiter and thrown into the ſea, 
As ſoon as ſhhe was formed, ſhe was laid in 
a beautiful ſhell embelliſhed with pearl, 
and wafted by gentle zephyrs to the iſle 
of Cytherea, whence ſhe failed to Cyprus. 
At her landing flowers roſe beneath her 


feet ſhe was reecived by the Hours, who 


braided her hair with polden fill-rs, and 
then wafted her to heaven, where her 
charms appcared fo attractive, that moſt 
of the gods deſired her in marriage ; but 
Vulcan, by the advice of Jupiter, gained 
polſeſſion by putting poppies into her 


| nectar. | As Venus was the goddefs of love 


and pleaſure, the poets have. been laviſh 


in the deſcription of her beauties, and the | 


painters and ſtatuaries have endeavoured 
to give her the moſt lovely form. Some- 
times: ſhe is repreſented cloathed in pur- 
ple, 8 with gems, her head crown- 
ed with roſes, and drawn in her ivory car 
dy fans, doves, or ſparrows: at others, 
ſhe ſtands attended by the graces; but in 
all pofitions, her fon Cupid is her inſ-pa- 
rable companion. She was honourcd as 


the mother of Hymenens, Cupid, Aneas, 


and the Graces, and was paſſionately fond 


 of* Adonis and Anchiſes. This goddeſs 


- 


was principally worſhipped at Paphos 
and Cyprus, and the facritiecs offered to 
her were white goats and ſwine, with li. 
bations of wine, milk, and honey. Her 


victims were crowned with flowers, or 


wreaths of myrtle. 


VERB, in grammar, a word ſerving to 


expreſs what we affirm of any ſubject, or 
attribute to it; or, according to others, it 
is à word principally uſed to ſignify the 
affirmation, and ſhews that the diſcourſe, 
wherein it is uſed, is that of a man, who 
not only has a cenception of things, but 
judges or affirms ſomething of them: 
though it is principally uſed in this ſenſe 
yet it is made uſe of alſo to ſignify other 
motions of the ſoul, as to deſire, to pray, 
ta command; but this it only does by 
changing the mood or inſſeaſon. 

| RBAL,' ſomething that helongs to 
verbs, or even to words of any kind 
ſpoken with the mouth. 

Thus, verbal nouns, among gramma- 
rians, are thoſe formed of verbs. 

Again, à verbal contract is one made 

merely by word of mouth, in oppofition 


to that made in writing. 


- VERBERATION, in phyſics, 2 term 
uſod to expreſs the cauſe of found, which 
ariſes from a verberation of the air, when 
track in divers manners by the ſeveral 


parts of the ſonorous body ſirit put into a 


vibratory motion. 


2 OT 
VERDEGREASE, or Vixrorcnry, © 

a kind of copper corroded By A f.ravented”” 
vegetable acid into a blui Lreen 1 


7 


nce. 

VERDERER, or VexDEROR; A 0 
dicial officer of the Kin . d, Re 
buſineſs is to look to e et, and ſe it 
aa 

VERDICT, the anſwer bf the ory 
given to the court, concerning the m tres” 


| of fact, in any cafe civit'or criminat, chm 


mitted by the court to thelr trial and, e 
amination. A verdict is citHer/gettcral or 
ſpecial. A general verdict is that whic : 
is brought into the court in like Ster 
terms as the general iſſuę, as, in an action 
of diſſeiſin, the e 
wrong, no diſſciſin. Then the ile is. 
general, whether the fa be whopg or 
not, which being committed to the jury, 
they, upon conſideration of the evi ENG. 
come in and ſay, either" for the platatif,” 
that is a wrong diſltifin ; or for the - 
fendant, that is no wrong dilltifin; A 
ſpecial verdict, is, when tlicy ſay at large, 
that ſuch and fuch a thing they found ta 
be done by the defendant or renant ; de- 
claring the courſe of the fact, as in their 
opinion it is proved; and praying the 
judgment of the court, as to what i law 
Ne 1 Te 
It is ſaid, that a jury may * ive 4 gene- 
ral or ſpecial rertidt, 0 all ar 
caſes; and thut the court fs obliged to re- 
ccive it, provided it be pertinent to he 
point in iſſue * alſo if the Jury will take 
upon them to bring in any thing that is 
matter of law, their verdict ſhall be re- 
ceived. n 
VERDITER, or VIER, a kink 
of mineral ſubſtance, ſometimes uſed, by 
the painters, &c. for a blue; but more 
uſually mixed with a yellow' for a green 
colour. bh AIDAN 
VERDOY, in heraldry, denotes a bor» 
dure of a coat of arms, charged with any 
kinds or parts of flowers, ults, ſeeds, 
// / 
: VERGE, the compaſs of the klug's 
court, which b6unds die juriſdiction, of 
the lord ſteward of the Nouthold ; ahd 


miles round: The term verge is alfo uſęd 
for 4 ſtick or rod, whereby,one is adm t- 
ted tenant to à copyhold 0 by Hold- 
ing it in his hand, and ſweating fealty tg 
the lord of the mano rt. 
VERGERS, certain offers e 
courts of King's Bench 'an Commoa 
[ts whoſe buſineſs it is to chtry whits 
wands before the judge hate _ 
is 


which is thought to have been twelve = 
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ald vergers of cathedrals and collegiate | 
churches, who carry a rod tipped with 
ſilver before the biſhop, dean, &c, 

VERGETTE, iu heraldry, denotes 
a' pallet, or fr all pale; ini hence, a 
ſhicld divided by ſuch pallets, is termed 
vergette. 

VERIFICATION, in general, the ac 
of proving a thing; but among the 
French, it only ſignifi-s the recording of 
the King's edicts by the parliament. 

- VERJVICE, a juice or liquor drawn 
from ſour grapes, or wild apples, unfit 
for wine, or cyder; or from 1weet ones, 
while yet acid, and unnpe, 

"VERMICELLI, or VERMI1CHE#LLY, 
a compoſition of flonr, cheeſe, yolks of 
eggs; ſugar, and ſaffron, reduced to a 
palte, and formed into long fender pi. cus 

ike worms, by tyroing it with a piſton 
through a number of little holes. It was 
firlt brought from Italy, where it is in 
great vogue : it is chicfly uſ;d in foups 
and lens, to provoke vencty, &c 

"VERMICULAR, an epithet given to 

any thing that bears a relation or reſem- 
lance to warts, vermiculi. Sec N. 
" Anatomills particularly apply it to tlie 
mat ion of the inteſtines aud certain muſ- | 
cles of the bod. 
VRM Ireames Vaſculi, are the four 
wuſcles in cach hand and foot, u hicl. 
bring che fingers and tocs towards the 
thury*s and great tocs, called alſo lum 
bricales. | | 

VER VIILION, a very bright and beau- 
tiful colour, in cat cſteein zmong the 
antients, under the name of minivurr., 

There are two kinds of it, the one na- 
tural, the other factitious. "The natural 
is found in ſome ſilver mines, in the form 
of a ruddy ſand, which is afterwards pre- 
pared and purified by ſeveral lotions and 
coctions. The artificial is made of mi- 
neral .cinnabar, ground up with aqua» 
vitz and urine, and afterwards dried, 

It is alſo made of lead burat and 
waſhed, or of ceruſs prepared by fire : 
but this is not properly called vermilion, 
but misium, or red-icad. | 

It is of great ule with painters in oil 
and minature ; and among the ladies for 
a fucus, or paint, to heighten the com- 
plexion of ſuch as are too pale. 

_VERMIN, a collective name includ- 
ing all kinds of little animals, or infedts, 
which are pernicious or troubleſame to 
men, beaſts, fruits, &c. as worms, lice, 
fleas, caterpillats, ants, flics, &c. 

VERMINATION, the act of bree d- 


— — 


| 


| which Mr. 
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29 2d ne 
ONE ---> 
ing worms, and other vermin ; purticu. 
larly bots in cattle, &e. + ＋ wk 
ERMIVOROUS AN1MALs, ſuch as 
feed upon worms 
VEKNACULAR, 'is applied to uny 
thing that is peculiar to ſumi one country. 
VERNAL, ſomething ixlotging tot . 
{pring ſeaſon. Hence vernel leaves, are 
thoſe leaves of plants which come ap in 
the ſpring. Verna! Ggns, are thoſe which 
the ſun is in during the fpriag ſcaſon, viz. 
Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. ' Vernal equi- 
nox, is that which happens when the fun 
is aſcending ſro: the cquator towards the 
north pole. | | 
VERNIER, or Nowrvs, among ma- 


thematicians, a ſcale of diviſions, ſerving 


to cut the diviſions of an arch into ſingle 
minutes, ; 6 
* VERNON, Epwaxy, 'Elq; an 
Engli!h admiral,” was deſcended from an 
ancient family in Staffordſhire, and born 
at Weſtminttier the rath of November 
88. His farber, whis uas ſeeretary of 
ſtate to King Winlam and queen Mary, 
gave him a good education; but having 
an inclination for the f-a-fervice, hi pur- 
fncd rhofe fiydics which bad a relation to 
navigation and guanery. Tis firſt expk- 
dition at ica was under admires! Hopfon 
when the French fizet and Spaniſh gal- 
leons were deſtroyed at Vigo. In 70 
he ferved in an expedition to the Weſt 
Indies, under commodore Walker; and 
in 1704 ſerved on board the fleet com- 
manded by Sir George Rooke, in con- 
veying the king of Spalu to Lifben, 
when Mr. Vernon received 100 (uiveas 
and a ring from that king's own hand. 
He was alto at the fambirs battle of Aa- 
laga. In 1708 he was ſent to the Welt 
Indies as rear - admiral, under Sir Charles 
Wager, where he took many valuable. 
prizes. In 1727, captain Vernon was 
choſen member for Penryn in Cornwall, 
and ſoon after {ent to Gibraltar as com- 
mander of the Grafton, to join Sir 
Charles Wager. The next expedition in 
eryon was engaged was that 
which immortalized his name, This 
was in 1739; he was appointed viee-a1- 
miral of the blbe, and commander in 
chief of a ſquadron firting cut for deſtro 
ing the fttitements of the Spaniards in 
the Welt indics. Having rcceived his 
inſtructibus, ne weighed anchor from 
Spithe# the 23d of July, and on the 
20th of November got in light of 'Vviig- 
Bello, and the next day vegan th: attack 


of that town, „hen, after a furious en- 
gegen 


VER 
ement on both ſides, it was taken on | 
the 226, with a; cgpſylerable nursver of 
cannon, 232 and — 2 
Il a ih men of was. He then 
f S and left the 
place for want of land-forces ſyſhgicnt to 
eep it, but firſt diſtributed 10,000 d. 
Jars among the forcts for their encourag*-» | 
ment. On the zd of March he anchored 
before Carthegena, and on the 6th be- 
to bombard” that town, but had not 
Avree ſuTcicat to take it. Aſter his ic- 
turn home, the rehellion in 745 break 
ing aut, he as carployed in garde 
the coaſts of Kent any /Sulles, „nen b. 
ſtat oned a't1ualron of ron of war o 
be, 2 maunct, that he blocked up che 
rench ports in the channel. But ſoon 


complaints being made againſt him 


VER 


* VERSAILLES, a town of France, 
in the Iſl: of France, ten miles 8. W. of 
Paris. It was formerly an inconſiderable 
viliage, ti} Lewis XIV. built a maggifi- 
ccat, palace here, which is the Bn part 
dence of the kings of France. T 
buildings and the gardens ate adorn 
with a vaſt dumber of ſtatucs, and the 
water-works are all worthy of admita- 
tion, The great gallery is thought to be 
as curious a piece of workmanſhip of that 
«ind $9 in the warid; nor is the 
ci.ap:} leſs to be admired for its five arg 
chitecture and ornaments. The gardens 
with the park are five miles in citcumſe- 
rence, and ate ſurrounded with walls. 

VERSE, in poetry, a line or part of 
diſcourſe, ting of a number of lou 
and ſhort 1yllables, which run with an 


ſcer 
2 ſupetor (ling the orders of the lords of || agreeable cadence, the like being allo re- 


the admir..ly, in appointing a gunner in 
oppolition to one recommended by them - 
ſelves, he vas ſtruck of the liſt of admi- 
rals ; on. which he retired from all public 
bubneſs, except attending the beuſe of 
commons as member for Ipſwich in Sut- 
folk He generally reſidæd at ſus country 
at at Nacton, He dicd the 28th of 
October 2757, in the 73d year of his age. 
RON A, a city of ltaly, in che 
territo of Venice, It is ſcated ncar the 
mountains, and 15 fever miles in circum- 
ference... It is naturally ſtrong, hut the 
Vcnetiaus have fo increaſed the fortifica- 
tions, that it is almoſt impregnahle. The 
citade] ſtands on a plain on the banks of 
the river Adige, and there ate two calties 
on à neighbouring mountain. It has five 
es, Khich are not only ſtrong but 
dome, and adotned with ſculpture, 
flatues, calumps, and, other works in 
marble. In the market for cattle is a 
very large amphitheatre built with frec- 
one and marble, in which arc 42 rows of 
beaches, or ſeats ſor the ſpeftators, one a- 
boye another, fo that 2 3000 perſons might 
cammedioully {cated at the ſame time. 
There are ſevetal magnificent palaces 
bere, but th town-houſe excells all the 
reſt. It has a cathedral, and ſcveral 
churches and convents. It is 17 miles 
N. E. of, Mantua, 62 8. W. of Venice. 
Long. 11. 30. E. Lat. 45-44. N. 
VER-POLTPE, in natura hiſtory, a 
name given by Reaumur and ſome other 
authors to a ſpecies of water-worm. by 
no means to be confounded with the crea- 
zure called ſimply the polype, and which 
4s ſo famous for its reproduction of parts 
cot off, and for many other ſingular pro- 
Pexiiet. dec Fehpe. 6 5 *h as 


ba. II 4 


| 


— _ 


1 diagonals, or lincs drawn athwart, 


itcrated in the courſe of, the, piece. | 

Verſes are of various kinds, fome. de- 
nominated from the number of feet 
whereof they are compoſed, as the mona: 
meter, dimeter, trimeter, , tctrameter, 
pentameter, hrxameter, &c, , 

Some alla, from the Kinds of feet uſed 
in them, as th- pyrrhichion, proceleul- 
mat ic, jambic, trochaic, &c, 


* . * 


Sometimes vetſes are denominated from 
the names of the inventors or. the authors 
who bave uſed them with malt ſucceſs, as 
the Anacreontic, Archi i Alclepia, 
A;claic, Sapphic, &c. Wes: 

"The moderus have invented heroic or 
Alexandrine verſes; the , ancicats Jliks- 
wife invented various kinds of poetical 
devices in verſe, as centos, echos, &c. 

2 is alſo uſed for a 1 1 
apter, ſection, or parag „ ſubdi 
94 into ſeveral nate e ADELE 
t he whole bible is divided into chap- 
ters, and the cbapters are ſubdivided into 
verſes, . The diviſion of verſes in the New 
Teſtament was firſt made by one Robert - 
Stephens, with which diviſion man 
learned men find great fault, and yet 
is every where followed. | * 

VERSIFICATION, the art and man- 
ner of making verle; alſo the tone and 
cadence of verſc. 8 

VER ON, a tranſlation of ſome, book 
or writing, out of one language into an- 
other. " : bo 

VERT, in heraldry, the term for a 
green colour. It is called vert in the bla- 
zon of the coat, of all un ler the degree 
of nobles ;_ but in coats f nqpility, it 
called emerald; and iu two of Kings, 
In cngraving, it is expteſſed by 
from 


right 


venus. 


> VER | 
right to left, from the dexter chief corner 
to the ſiniſter baſe, «> gh 

VERTEBRA, a chain of little bones 
reaching from the top of the neck down 
the back to the os ſacrum, and forming 
a third part of the human ſkel-ton called 
the ſpins dorfi. "They have their name 
à  merterde, becauſe it is on them the 
head and trunk turn; the Greeks call 
them ovrotodas, ſpondyli, for the fame 
© Gy © 

VERTEPRALES, in anatomy, a pair 
of muſcles, whoſe office is to ſtretch out 
all the vertebræ of the neck. 

VERTEX, in anatomy, denotes the 
crown of the, head, or the uppermoſt 
part, ſituated between the ſinciput and 
che occiput, 

Hence vertex is alſo uſed, figuratively, 
for the top of ather things; thus the ver- 
tex of à cone, r &c. is the top 
of any one of theſe figures. r 

ERTEX of a Claſs, in optics, the 
fame with the pole thereof. 
* *VERT&X, in aſtronomy, is alſo uſed 
for; the point of heaven perpendicularly | 
over our heads, properly called the zc- 
VERTICALCIRCLE, in aſtrenomy, 
a; great circle; of the ſphere, paſſing 
wade. the zen.th and nadir, and cut- 
ring the, horizon. at right angles: It is 
otherwiſe called azimuth, See Azimurl, 

VERTICAL, of the Sun, the vertical 
which paſſas through the center of the 
iun at any moment of time. , 

VexricaL PLANE, in perſpective, 
A (443 2 10 = geometrical 
plane, paſſing , throu e eye, and 
cutting the Perſpectixe plane at right 

_ | 

VERTICAL PLANE, in conics, a 

plane paſſing through the vertex of the | 


cone, and parallel to any conic ſection. 
Sec Plane, bn 2 : | 

» VIRTICAL Li E, in conics, a right 
he drawn on the vertical plane, and paſ- 

ng through the vertex of the cones. 

- VERTICAL DraAL, is a fſun-dial 
drawn on the plane of a vertical circle, 
or perpendicular to the horizon. 

» VERTICAL Pott, in aſtronomy, 
the ſame with vertex or zenith. - 

| YERTICITY, is that property of the 

d-ſtone, whereby it turns, or directs 
itſelf to forme iar point. Sce Mag- 


Sefer} i: ll 2457 | Fl 
;+VERTWGO, in medicine, a diſeaſe 
in which the head ſeems to turn round. 
e VERTUMNLS, in pagan worſhip, 


of veſica, ſignifying u litxle 
this appellation ; as, 


the. god of ſcuſous. He preſided over the 
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fruits of the earth, and was atfo confi 
dered as the god of tradeſmen, aud pro- 
tector of commerce, He -was therefore 
repreſented as aſſuming what ſdever ſh 
he pleaſed. Vertumnds falling in love 
with Pomona, the tutclar deity of orch- 
ards and fruit-trces, viſited her [chad 
in the form of an old woman, and fgund 
her ſurrounded with her luxurious fofes, 
and — in looking after her płan- 
tations. Pan and his luſtfol ſatyrs, and 
alſo Silenus and Priapus, had in vaſt ar- 
tempted her innocence, but none of them 
had been able to make her break het yow 
of virginity. Vertumnus, in this dif. 
guiſe, artfully praiſed her fruit, com- 
mended her care, and from the view of 
the tender vine, ſupported by the ſturuy 
elm, inſinuated the neceſſities and advan- 
tages of a married life; he ſhoke is praife 
of Vertumnus, and his various transfgr- 
mations, while the nymph liſtened with 
an indifferent ear to his cloquenge. 2 
her heart continued unmoved, till throw- 


ing off the appearance of an old woman, 


and aſſuming his youthful” beauty, he 
preſently gained her conſent. Hiſtorians 
ſay, that Vertumnus was at ancient 
Tuſcan prince, who firſt taught his fub- 
jets to plant orchards, and to prune and 
engraft fruit · trees; whence he is ſad to 
have married Pomona. cal 
VERU-MONTANUM, in anatomy, 
a kind of little valve, in the place where · 
in the ejaculatory ducts enter the urethra. 
Its uſe is to prevent the urine, in 5 
the urethra, from getting in at theſe 
ducts, and fo mixing with the ſemen. ' 
VESICATORY, an esternal medi- 
cine, ſerving to raiſe a bliſter; wherice 
alſo it is it{clf, though improperly, cal. 
led a bliſter. e eee 
VESICULA, VrsicEx, a diminutive 
bladder. Ph 
are ſeveral parts in the body whick bear 


Vzs1cuLa Fellis, aſala, fem, or the 


gall- bladder; which is an oblong mem - 


branous veſſel, not unlike a pear both in 
form and ſize; and is ſituated in the hol - 
—˖oÜ 
VESPA, the waſp, in zoology, 
VESPERS, in the church of Rome, 
dengte the afternoon ſervice, anfwerin 


in ſome meaſure to the evening praye 
of the church of England. at $9" 
_ Sicilian VesPERs, is a famous ra in 
the French hiſtory, ognifyin a general 
maſſacre of all the French n Sil, in 
the year 1282; to which the fit rol} 
that called to veſpets was 9 * 
v ESPER. 


* 
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| k genus of 


ten laſt in teaching them to the younger 
| Ig . After this, they were permitted 


Agen 4 $5 
t „in 200 
— ity: 


e bat is about the bigneſs 

of 2 mouſe, and very much reſembles it 

and colour . There ate ſeveral 

1 maged of this 3 ſome with, 
e a. hare | * a; 

in gene t or 

ing liquors; ; Juch — donelti. 

"Hi 6 a8 alſo the retorts, 
aids, „elles Kc. of the che 

tain or convey a 


te all the s which con- 
ala 207 15 oP called veſſels ; 

as the veins, arteries, lym ” &e. 

2 Hein, Arten-, &c. 


Some alſo extend the word veſſel to 


| the n nexves, As : ſuppoling. them the con- 


duits .of the 


e. Spirits. 1 
ESSEL, in navigation, a cy name 
ball forts of ſhips. 
ESTALIA, in Roman antiquity, a 
0 5 15 celebrated. in honour of the god- 
Veita, on the "6 h, of the ides of 


animal (pirits.. See Nen, 


| A that Is, on the pla;b of that 


month. On that day, banquets were 
made before the houſes, -and mcats were 
{ps ta the yeltals, to be offered by them 
to the goddeſs, 
VESTALS, in church hiſtory, prieſteſ- 
of of the gcddets Veſta, The inſtitution 
this religious order is aſcribed to the 
Numa, who, haviag built a templ: 
to. Veita, in which a perpetual fire was to 
de kept up, committed the care of ſup- 
pg and preſcrying, it to four veſtals, 
ho 2 were” Gegania, - Verenia, | 
9 7 and Tarpeia. Aﬀec 
WP elder added two more to them; 
it does not appear, that their num- 
ger exceeded ſix, among whom one 
MF Wperiar to * reſt, *. called Va- 


he bel reſlals were choſen from ſix to ten 
55 of age, beyond | which age none was 
ited among them. They were oblig- 

70 4 Rs for thirty years, the 
which, were employed in learn: 

oy e ceremonies of religion, the next 
ten in the performance of them, and the 


erwards Tar- 


their ornaments, Wu their 
Rat, as 


2% pricftell; 


elles, and marr 


theſe were obſerve "ab bo be 
Kt PPYs le - them, left their old 
proteſion, even, after' the, time of thei: 


pized. And they found | w 
4 elle $ampenſated, for the le. 


Ver. 
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+| ſtraints of their condition, by the ho# 
nours that were annexed taj it, When 
they apprared_ in public, they were I- 
tended by lictors. as the Kings and con- 
ſuls were. If they accidentally met 1 
criminal going to exccutſon, he was 
mediately pardoned. They Bad the AL 
E- dence 7 2 rever they came, and Teats of” 
diſtinction proviced for them at the thews* 
of the Circus. Nay, at laff, the hat 
right of being carried to the wg 
Jupiter in a chariot, whi 24. 

nour paid only to thoſe of t 36 hw 
family; and they were butied Within 
the city, which was a previlege allow 4 
to none but the greateſt perſonages oft 
empire. But as the honours done en 
were great, ſo their faults were not ſuf⸗ 
fered to go unpuniſhed. The teaft lexity 
i1 them, of the ſmalleſf neglett i in their 
otfice was tried by the pontinces; and at 
their command puniſhed 72 ſeverity.” 
That puniſhmeur, eſpecial} Wy, "which d was” 
Ioflitcd on them for tutipg 7050 
honour, had forictY ung 1 1 non 
terrible. The criminal was ſentenced 
death. On the day of execution, the 
pontifex maximus _— her or- 
naments, and ſhe v oa 

— habit. She Nag ca Ad e. 
er ſwathed ſo tight as to be Ueprifed of” 
the uſe of her voice. Her friends and re" 
lations walked before bet in tears; and” 
the proceſſion paſſed crofs the To 

and thence through the Porta Colſins, 10 
the place of her puniſu ment. . litrle 
vault was dug in the carth, With à lamp 
burning in it. The veltal Was Ter don 
ioto this vault, the entrance! of whittr 
was bricked up, and corered earth.” 
And here ſhe was left buried afivet” Te 
ſuffer the ſacred fire to go out was aff un 
pardonable negloct. It was a law, u = 
gines weſtales in rb cuſtcdiunrs Agne "fork 
publici ſempiternum. And Feſtus tells us, 
that when a veltal ſuffexed it to 30 viſt,” 
he was puniſhed with Ctippibg,”/ and 
treated as a ſlave. The while ery wis 
in a conſternation at the accident, and a 
freſh. fire was Kkindled in the temple of 
Veſta, with many ' purifications.” "This 


| new | fire was Kiudled ejther” by rubbipg 


two picces of wood one againſt the other, 
or by means of à burning alas; us 

collecting the pure ray 's of = 
ſome combultible 3 2 1, Tex — 

flame. The habit of the VeſfaFyi ins 
conſiſted of an head-drels, called inſula; 
2 7 eloſe to their heads; and © Mi 
nee dune Fe tf laces called vi Th 1-f 


| thy 


of ſo INS Wake Int, 


E . £3: 3© bo 
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over it a puyple mantle 
We. - | 
VES TIBLE, in architecture, a Kind 
of entrance into à large building; being 
ap open plac; before the hall, or ot the 
bottom of the: ſtair -caſe. Veſtibies in- 
tended for maguificence are uſually be- 
tween. the court, and the gardens The 
Romans, had vellibles at the entrance of 
their hobies, tos.,lhchiering thoſe perions 
WI 0, were obliged, to ſtand at the door; 
and we have now veſtibles of a lie kind 
id} 45 bete houſes, &c. uſually 
nr 
The term veſtihle is ſometimes alſo uſed 
for a_Jittle anti · chamber, before the cr- 
trance of an ordinary apartment. p 
VISTIn r of the Ear, in anatomy, a 
cavity forming the middle part of the la- 
byrinth of the ear. deen . 
VESTRY, a place adjoining to a 
church, where the veſtments of the mi- 
niſter are keępt; and alſo a meeting at 
ſuch place, conſiſting of the miniſter, 
church-wardens, and chief _ — 
pariſhes, Who make a pariſh veſtry or 
meeting. By cuſtom there are ſelect veſ - 
tries, being a certain number of perſons 


with 2 long train 


choſen to have the government of the 
pariſh, make rates, and take the accounts | 


of church- wardens, —— it is here 
to be ohſetved, that w any rates are 
made, the — — muſt have notice 
of a veſtry held for that purpoſe; in 
which. caſe all that are — —— in- 
cluded by a majority of the pariſhioners 
preſent, bo in conſtruction of law are 
the whole pariſh. Veſtries of pariſhes 
are to be.conſulted by pariſh-ofticers ; and 
if a pariſhioner, who has a right to be 
preſent and vote at a veſtry, be ſhut out 
of the veſtry- room, action of the caſe 
lies. ” * 0 | 

| Verna Mags © e —— 
the principal perſons of every 
within the city of London, and elſe- 
whete, who. yearly chooſe parith officers, 
and take care of its concernments, 


; VesT&Y-CLERK, an officer who keeps | 


he pariſh accounts. TT 
* VESUVIUS, » mountain in the king- 
dom of Naples in Italy. At the time 
When this in throws out fire and. 
flames, the tants about it have no- 
thing to. eat : but hen it is quiet, 
' earthquakes enſue, white h precede ſuch 
an eruption of aſhes. en and ſtones, 
that the, ficlds ffler: greatly thereby for 


many, miles all, round. At the bot- 


1 


tom 


of this mountain there is a vine - 


| 


| oblong. 


Chriſt on earth. He has under hitm. 
| grand vicar; Who is 2 cardinal, at 


ee IU 
ah gf F 


produces excellent .zcd and 
iel 43047 ed 


* * 
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white wines; this laſt is called Greek 
wine, and the red; Lacrymæ . Chriſti, 
Though it is fix miles E. of Na les, it 
has been fo affected with ſome of the ter- 
rible eruptions, that it has been darken- 
—— > ans 20 — 

VETCH, Vie, in betany, a pennt 
of plants, che flower of which e \ 
'butterfly Kinde the ſtandard is opaf, 
broad at the tail, indented at the pole 
and the borders are reflexed; the tho 
wings are ſhorter than the tatidard 7 th 
keel is ſhorter then the wings; the taille 
It has ten ſtamina, nine joined 
and one ſeparated, TS 
ſummits, and a lincar compfeſſeil per- 
men, ſupporting a flerider ſtyle, crowned 
by an obtuſe ſtigma, which is bearded on 


the under ſide. Ihe germen afterwards 


turns to a long pod with one cell open - 
ing with two valves, ending with an 
acute point, containing ſeveral roundiſi 
ſceds, | > cr 
VETERAN, in the Roman militia, a 
ſoldier who was grown old in the fervice, 


or who had made a certain number of 


campaigns, and on that arcount was en- 
titled to certain benefits and privileges. 
A veteran counſellor has a voice and 2 
ſeat at audiences, though not at proceſſes 
by writing. A veteran ſecretary of the 
king acquires the privileges, &c. of no- 
bility, to himſelf and his children. 
VIA-LACTEA, in aftrenomy, the 
milky way, or galaxy. See Galaxy, 
VIA-SOLIS, the Sun's Way, in aſtro- 
nomy, is nfed, among ſome aftronomers, 
for the ecliptic line, fo called becauſe the 
ſun never goes out of it. See Eclipric. 
 VIATICUM, in the church of Rome 
an appellation given to the euchariſt, | 
when adminiſtered to perſons at the point 
of death. | —_—_ 


* VIBRATION, in mechanies, a regu- 


lar, reciprocal motion of a body, as a 
pendulum, &c. which being Freely ſuſ- 
pended, ſwings or oſcillates, firit this 
way, then that, See Pendulum: 


1b A Te is alſo uſed in phyſics | 
Kc. and for divers other regular Alter- 
nate motions. Senſation is ſuppoſed io 
be performed by meant of the vibrato 
motion of the nerves, begun b | external 


obieRts, and propagated to the brain, 


VIC Ak, à perſon N | 
of another, to perform his funefious, in 


his abſence; and under his auth 
The pope pretends to be vicar of 


| 


whoſe juriſdiQtion extends over all prieſts 


1 T 6 
2 4437521 


rea ers“ 
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was a. 
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made, 8 | V I © 


both” cular and regular, and even in 
mahy caſes over laymen. 

VicaR, in the canon law, a prieſt of 
2 pariſh, the predial tithes of which are 
impropriated, or appropriated ; that is, | 
belong either to a chapter, religious 
bouſc, &c. or to a layman, who re- 
ccives them, and only allows the vicar 
the ſmall tithes,. or a convenient falary, 
anciently called porti — 

He is thus called, as {-rving for, or in 
lieu of a rector, who would be entitled to 
the great tithes, | 

Theſe vicars were avtiently called per- 
petui vicarii, becauſe not appointed by 
the impropriator, and licented by the 
biſhop to read ſervice; but preſented by 
the patron, and canonical inſtuution giv- 
en them by the hands of the ordinary; 
and fo having conſtafit ſucceſſion, or cor- 
porations, and never dying. | 

Vicar GENZRAL, a title given bh 
king Henry VIII. to Thomas Cromwell, 
ear! of Efiex ; with full power to overſee 
the clergy, and regulate all matters rclat- 
ing to church affairs. | 

VICE, Vim, in ethics, is uſually 
defined an elective habit, deviating, either 
in excefs, or defect, from the juſt medium 
wherein virtue is placed. _ 

It is called a habit, to diſtinguiſh it 
from ſin, which is only an act: hence, a 
ſin is looked on as ſomething tranſient, 
and a vice as ſomething permanent. 


the firſt incontinentiæ, of incontinence; 
wherein a perſon ſces, and approves” the 
„but is hurried to evil by the vio- 
» bf his paſſions. The ſecond, intem- 
peramiæ, of intemperance ; wherein even 
the judgment is depraved and perverted. 
The third, feritatii, of obduracy ; where 
in the perſon is totally immerſed. in vice, 
without any ſenſe or fceling thereof. 
Vree, in ſmithery, and other arts em- 
ployed in metals, &c. a machine or in- 
ſtrument, ſerving to hold fait any thing 
they are at work upon; whether it be to 
be Led, bent, or rivetted, &c. . 
Hau- VI cx, a ſmall nd of vice ſerv- 
ing to hold the leſſer works in, that re- 
quire often turning ahout. Of theſe there 
are two kinds, the braad-chapped- hand- 
vice, which is that commonly uſed; and 
the ſquare · noſed hand- vice, ſeldom uſed 
but for filing ſmall raynd-work. | 
Vicsz is alſo a machine uſed by the 
iers, to turn, or draw lead into flat 
rcas, with grooves on each ſide, proper 
10 fecejye the edges of the glaſs, 


VIC 


Vice 's alſo uſed in the compoſition 
of divers wprds, to denote the relation of 
ſomething that comes inſtead, or in the 
place of another. ; 
Vicg-ADMIRAL, one of the three. 
principal officers of the royal navy; who 
commands the ſecond ſquadron, and has 
his flag ſet up in the fore-top of his ſhip, 
Vien-CHAMBERLATN, called alfo, © 
in anticnt ſtatutes, under-chamberlain, an 
oflicer iv the court, next under the lord- 
chamberjain z and who in his abſence, . 
has command and controul of all bfficers 
belonging to that part of the houſhold 
called the chamber above ſtairs. © 
Vrce-CHANCELLOR of a Univerſity 
an eminent member, choſe annually, to 
manage affairs in the abſence of the chan- 
cellor. | — 
Vicr-Ror, « governor of a kingdom, 
who commands in the name and — of 
a king, with full and fovereigr authority. 
Vice-Vzis4, a Latin, phraſe, im- 
porting on the contrary : thus, as thæ 
fun mounts higher and higher above the 
horizon, the ſhadows of things decreaſe; 
andd vice werſs, as he deſcends lower, they 
increaſe. * (+ — 
VICISSI TUDE, the regular ſuereſſion 
of one thing after another; as the viciſſituds 
of a day and night, of the ſeaſons, &. 
VicounT, or VISEOUNT; a degree 
of nobility next below a chunt, or carl, 


VICTIM, a bloody ſacrifice offered to 
ſome deity, of a living creature; as a man” 


wrath, or obtain ſome favour; ooo 
VICTORY, the overthrow or defeat 
of an enemy, in war or combat. | 


by ſeveral nations” 
as a goddeſs. Heſiod repreſents" her a 


Vario calls her the daughter of Heaven 


gold. In ſome medals ſhe ie repreſem 


ing a laurel in one hand, and 4 palm in 


ers, who have their inferior officers, as 
ſecretaries, clerks, &c. belides agents in 


22 


* 
. 


and above à baron. See Nobility, Earl, 
Authors diſtinguiſh three ſtates of vice : | &c. F Os! IT 


or beaſt, which is flain to appeaſe His 


* Vic TORY, in pagan'worſhip, one of 
the bleſſings honoured 


the — — of Styx and Pallas; and 


and Earth. The Romans painted her in 
the form of a woman, cla in cloth oft 


with wings flying through the air, ho- 
other; but in other medals the id ſc-en 2 
ſtanding upon a ' globe, with the fume 
cron and branch of palm, 
| "VICTU ALLING-OF#1 ct; an office 
kept on Tower-hill, London, for the 
furniſhing his majeſty's navy with vitu® © 
als. It is managed by-ſever eommiſfion= - 


— — 


w* / 


2 few years ſince, and the archducal li- 


VI 


dixers parts of Great- Britain, Ireland, 
Sc Cammiſſ ners, &. 
VIC UUALS, any ſuſtenance, or things 
neceſſary to lire upon, as meat and pro- 
viſions; which arc to be fold at a reaſon- 
able price, aſſeſſed by juſtices, &c. on 
pain of forſeiting double the value. B 
the cuſtom of ſome manors, they chooſe 
yearly ſurvcyors of vituals. . 

Vit NN A, the capital of the circle 
of Auſtria, in Germany, and allo of the 
Whole German empire. The city it{clf 
is not very large ; but the ſuburbs are ſo 
extenſive, that in the hole it may contain 
about 600,009 inhabitants. The city con- 
tains no more than 1223 houſes, all built 
of ſtone, with twenty-n:ne churches, and 
eight chapels. This is no wonder, when we 
conſider that the public buildings, as well 
_ facred as prophane, take up about a ſixth 
part of the city... Beſides, the houſes are 
- almoſt as deep;below the ground as they 
are high above; add to this, that they 
are, generally fix or ſeven tories high. 
This city bas ſix gates, well defended, 

and twelve walled baſtions, with ſtrong 
ravelins, which have twice reſiſted the 
force of the Turks, namely in 1528 and 
in,16$3- There are eighty ſtreets, and 
eighteen, large mai ket- places. The em- 
Ptror Charles VI. rebuilt the antient areb- 
ducal palace, wherein the emperors for- 
merly. reſided; he alſo erected a band» 
ſome opera-houſe. Beſides this palace, 
there are others in feveral ftrects, the 
Principal of which are thoſe of Eugenc, 
Lichtenſtein, and Daun. The cathedral 
is built wich frer · ſtone, and is 114 yards 

long, and 46 broad, aud the ſteeple is 

447 feet high. Ihe unixerſity has ſevc - 

ral thouſand ſtudents. Beſides this, there 
is the academy of Lower Auſtria, founded 


Ce 


- 


brary, which. is much frequented by fo- 


reigners; as it, contains above 100,000 | 


printed books, and, 10,000 manuſcripts. 


VII. 
of death, or where the perſon is killed 
with a weapon, theſe words are not held 
neceſſary, becauſe the violence is implied. 

VIGILS, in church-biltory, the -faſts 
appointed before certain fell ivals;..in or- 
der to ptepate the miud for a due obſer- 
vat ion of the entuing ſolemnit y. 

VILLAGE, an aſſemblage of hauſes, 
inhabited chi: fly by pc aſants and ſat mers, 
and having no market, whereby it is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from à ton Eleta: tells us, 
that the diſſerente made between a man- 
hon, a village, and à manor, is this, viz. 
a manſon may conſiſt of one or more 
houſes, but mult be of one. dwelling- 
— and none near it; for if any other 

ouſcs are contiguous, it is then arvil- 
lage; and a manor conſiſts of ſeveral 
villages, or of one alone. 1 1 

VILLAIN, or Vituern, Fillanus, in 
our antient cuſtoms, a man of a ſervile 
or baſe condition, viz. a bondman or ſer- 
vant ; and there were antiently two forts 
of bondmen or villains in England ; the 
one termed a villain in groſs, who was 
immediately bound to the perſon of his 
lord and his heirs; the other a villain re- 
gardant to a manor, he being bound to 
his lord as a member belonging and an- 
ne xed to the manor whereof the lord was 
owner; and he was properly a pure vil- 
lain, of whom the lord took redemption 
to marry his daughter, and to, make him 
free : and whom the lord might put out 
of his lands and tenements, goods and 
chattles, and beat and chaſtiſc, but not 


maim him. 1 Fa 
„ a kind of ancient te- 


VILLENAGE 
nure, whereby the tenant was bound to 
do ſuch ſervices as the lord commanded. 
VILL1I, amoag botaniſts, 2 kind of 
down like coarſe hair, or the grain or 
ſhag} of pluſh, with which ſome trees 

abound. os ' "> a 
(Green) duke of 


* VILLIERS, | 
Buckingbam, was-tbe-ſon of dir George 
Villiers, by a ſeeond wife, and was born 


2 1 of painting is remarkable a 
g 5 55 at Brookeſby, in-Lciecfterſhire, the 2oth 
of Auguſt, 1592. When he was about 
.cighteen he travalled inio France, where 
he learned perfectly the French tongue, 
with all the exercites of the French no: 
bility, and particularly excelled in danc- 
ing le continued there three years, 
and ſoon after. bis return to his mother, 
who was an enterpriſing woman, took 
him to caurt, concluding, that with his 
ine perſon and accompliſhments, he 
could not fail of making his fort une un- 
der ſuch a; monarch. as. James I. The 
King going to hynt at * the 
| amy 


* 


* lace where, the river vi- 
ena, or, Wien, falls. into the Danube, 
__. thirty;t5r0. miles, welt, of Preſburgh., and 
30 nonth-calt of Rome. Long. 16 deg. 
435 mig. E, lat. 48 deg. 14 min. N. 
5 py r T, 5 MIS, in aw, words made, 
ylc of in zndiftments and aQions, gf trei- 
pals, ig ſhew the violent 'commiſſion of 
427 but, in an appeal 


* . \ , 


MT / mner, * . . ” 
7 pits of ine at their tables, which 


. 


1. 
T 71 
0H - 


to, 
5 or crime ; 


VIN 


Cambridge ſcholurs invited him to a play 


* 
called 


Ignoramus: in which it was con- 


.| arived that Villiers ſhould appear with ul 
the advantages his mother could ſet him 


df wieh. The ſcheme took cffect 
king, ho was ridicutoutly fond of hand- 


«s 9 


he 


ſome men and ſine cloaths, was extremely 


delighted with him, and immediately 


* 


© # 


took him into his ſervice. © He had becn 
but u few days at court when he was 
made the King's cup bearer; a few weeks 
- after he received the Honour of knight- 
hood, and then was made”a gentl-:men of 


the bed-chamber, and knight of the gar- 


— 


ter- In ſhort; he was advanced wit! 
ſuch "rapidity, that he was fucceſſively 
made à baron, a 'viſcount, an earl. a 
matquis; aud became lord high admiral 
of England, lord warden of the cinque- 


ts, maſter of the horſe, and conferred 


All che honours and att the offices of the 


three kingdoms without a rival; when, 


being entirely guided by partial views, he 
exalred almoſt all his own numerous fa- 
mily and dependaats. 


In 1620 he mar- 


tied the only daughter of the earl of Rut- 


to numbers, who, 
and indignation the prince had enter- 


«ceeded to the 
joyed at leaſt the fame degree of favour 


land, the richeſt heireſs in the kingdom. 
In the beginning of 1625 Charles l. ſuc- 
Kal and the duke en- 


with: the fon as he had done with the fa- 
ther. This was a — diſappointment 
no ing the jealouſy 


talned of the duke, for being near ftrik- 


ing him, expected he would now remem- 


ber his infolence, of which he had often 


complained. But inſtead of this, Charles 


placed the moſt entire confidence in him 


that ever king ſhewed to a ſubject: all 


ply: | 
'  dignation'ar” finding that they, who had 


_— 
= 


|  preferments in church and fate were 


him: but he had now no inte- 


ret with the parliament and people. He 


was voted an enemy to his country, and 


| hiv ill management was made the ground 


of their reſuſing to grant the King a ſup» 
The duke Thewed the utmoſt in- 


before flattered him, mentioned him now 


wich the greateſt gerimony, and called 
dim the corruptor of the king, and the 


3 of the liberties of the people; 
and in return treated them with con- 


tempt, cauſed this and the next parlia- 


ment to be ſpeedily diſſolved, and upon 


every diſſolution impriſoned or diſgraced 


ſach members as had given him offence : 


he eauſed new projects for raiſing money 
„ 28 de dull 
1 thing he 


ſet on footy and, in ev 
or did, acted with paſſion 


1 
* 


ms"? 


it 
ery | tute. le grows as Happily in plaios as 


„„ 
and violence. In this fatal conj uncture. 
while the nation was at War with Spain, 
a new war was 'precipitztely' declared 
againſt France, for which nb feaſonadle 
cauſe could evcr be aſſi gned. it is faid 
the king was hurried into it; mierelyto 
gratity Buekinghamꝭs privatreſontmeiit ; 
and that, har ing been in Fradet to brivg 
ov.r the queen; he had the eonfillertedt o 
make hoe to une of Auſtria the conſort 
of 4 ewis 2&1 and that his Vigh prrit 
was ſo exaſpetatedatithe repult the" gave 
him, that nothing would ſathfy him but 
z war between he two nations.” Ant 


| whatevet was the cuute, the Beer,” Winch 


had been deſigncd ra ſurptid Cales, was 
no ſoonet returned without" ſueteſe, uud 
with. much damage, than at was refitted, 
and the duke made that vr forfinate de- 
ſernt upon tbe ule of K Hein which the 
flower of the atm y was loft. Havingtro- 
turned to England, repaired the flect; and 
recruited bis army, hevwas dliont to fail 
to the relief of Kochelle, Whlieh was then 
cloſely beſfieged by cartinal Richlieu, and 
which he was the more obliged to refieve, 
as he had received ut the iſe of Rhee great 
ſupplics of men and ptoviſions from that 


town, the want ot boch whick they now 


laboured under. » For'this purpoſe he was 
now at Fortimouth, Ros alſuſſi- 
nated by Felton, the 20th of Auguſt, 
1628, in the 36th year of his age. 
 VILLOSE, or Viaarovsg tomethin 
abounding with villi; or fibres like Saris 
hairs : ſuch is one of the coats bf the (to- 
Sce Stam. | 
VvINCULUM, in mathematics, a cha- 
racter in the form of à line, or ſtroke, 
drawn over a factor, diviſor, or divi- 
dend. when compounded of ſeverul let- 
ters or quantities, to connect them, and 
ſhew the y are ta be muluiplied, or divid- 
ed, &c. together by the other term. Thus 
4 X 2 ＋ b—c ſhews that'd is to be mul 
tiplied into a+ - gr.. ä 
VINDICA TION, or elaiming, in the 
civil law, an action ariſing from the,pro- 


perty a perſon has iu thing; or a 
permiſſion” to take or Bite a thing, as 
one's own, out of the hands of A perſon, 
whom the law has doomed not to be the 
wi proghtieteh, 2254 207 No 0 
"VINE, the nanie of # flirub'of the rep- 
tile kind, which is with great reaforr pre- 
ferred to all others, of tlie ſweetneſs 
of its fruit, and for the eat dich hich 


s the labone heltowed on its cul- 


* 1 N W e. | 


tes: VTO 
ſoil, as in that 
Ad in poor as well as in rich land, and 
in a Ury as well as in a myiſt foil, - It 
aich beſt endures the intemperature, of 
heat, cold, or ſtormy weather... + 

"VINEGAR, 2 an acil pene- 
erating Hquor, prepared from wine, cycr. 
beef, 5 of conliderable ute both — 2 
medicine and ſauce. fs © 

The daily uſe of vinegar with food, is 
falutary. in hot bilious diſpolitions, and 
wherever there is a tendency to inflamma- 
tion or put refactiou. It” is prejudicial to 
children, to aged hyſterical, and hypo- 
ho driacal perions, in cold pale phleg- 
we Habits, where, the veollcls, are las, 
the circulation langyid, and 


th; per of 

dige ſiion weak. It tends in all caſes, it 
vied freely, to prevent corpulcuce z gt: | 
main ſuſpects that it produces. this etſect 
by Impeding the formation of chyle, ot 
deſſroying the union of the put uuus and 
ter us fluids of which chyle is compoied 
am eſſe ct common to all acids, as appears 
trom their coagulating mik and artificial 
. enitfions, Great corpulence, have. been 
reduced v5 the liberal uſc of yincgar, the 
acid cm monly employed for this purpoſe, 
duk not with impupity; diſeaſes ſucceed- 
ing, Which eluded the power of medi- 

. 118041 ; | | 
cinc5, and proved at length fatal. 

VINEYARD, a plautation, of vines. 
s lll 8. | 

VINOVS, ſomething that, relates to 
iche, or has the taſte and foicll thereof. 
Alt vegetables, by a due treatment afford a 
viaous liquor; as corn, pulſe, nuts, ap- 


les, grapes, Kc. 
" Arc, 2 crop of wine, or what , 
is Pr frottt the vines each ſcaſon. 'I'be 
word is alſo uſed for the time or ſcaſon of 
gathering or prefling the grapes. 

VIOL, Nola, a muſical in{trument of 
the fame form with the violin, and ſtruck 
like that with a bow,” A 

Vroc, is allo a term uſed among ma- 
riners, when a hawſer, or ſtrand-rope, is 
bouird faſt with nippers to the cable, and 
brought” to the jecr-cap!tan, for the bet- 
ter weiching © che auchor wheg the 
main-capſtan proves inſufficient, 

VIOLA, the violet, in botany. See Volet. 

vt LA TON, the act of violating; 
that is; foteing a wortan or committing 
a r4 oi Her! Tus term is alto uſed, 
ra n r a breach or intringe- 
nent of à law. ordinance, or the like; 


5 


aud i ig ald uſod for profanation. 
-VFOLENT, in the ſchools, a thing 


end 


forte ; it which ſenſe it (ſtands 
to ſpontaneous, Sec Spontarecus 


which.is looſe and open; 
wel Joo ohen: 


1 
L 


A 

N V FR. £ 810200 

: VIO LET, in botany; #' gents: of 
plants, whoſe flower cunfitts of five rm- 
gent inegular, petals, with 2 corniculated 
necturium at the baſe; the. ſtamina are; 
hve ſmall filaments, topped: with obtuſe 
antheiæ, which are ſometimes connceted: 
the fruit is an ovate trigonal obtuſe cap- 
ſule, having one cell, which comains ma- 
ny ovate feeds. | ] & 22 
FE VIOLIN, or Ftp, a muſicesl in- 


VIOLONGELLO of the Italians, is 


| tle, baſs-violin, halt the tize of the com- 
mon baſs-viohn, and its ſtrings juſt half 


as thick and half as long, which readers. 
au ottuve higher than the 


the found jult 
ſu me. 
VIOLONE, in mulic, a double baſs, 
almoſt tu ice as large as the common baſs 
violin, and the ſtings bigger and longer 
in proportion, and conſequently its found 
an octave. lower than that of our baſs-vio- 
lin, which has a noble eſſect in great con- 
certs. N 
VIPER, à ſpecies of ſerpent, common 
to moſt parts of the world. This is by 
far the moſl noxious animal of the fer- 
pent kind, that our part cf the world af. 
fords; and it is as much the moſt ulef 


in medicine. 


ſtature and courage; and who, with the 
female ſex, has the mein and air of a 


* 


ciſes of men. 
, 


lifls earry as a badge of their office. * 


* VIRGIL, or Publius Virgilius Ma- 
ro, was the ſon of a potter of Andes, 


near Mantua, where he was born the 
15th of October, in the 19th year before 
the Chriſtian Arca. He ſtudied firſt at 
Mantya, then at Cremona, Milan, and 
Naples, whence going to Rome, he ac- 
quired the eſteem of the | greateſt. wits, 
and molt illuſtrious perſons, and among 
others the emperor Auguſtus; Mxcenas, 


mediging, and natural hiſtory. He always 


that he was juſlty eſteemed the prince of 
the Latin poets, He compoſed Y. He- 
. logys; 


proper iy our ffth violin; whick is a tir 


rument mqauuted with four ſtrings, ©. 
or guts, and ſtruck or played with a 


VIRAGO, a woman of extraordinary 


man, and performs the actions and cxcr- - 


VIRGA is particularly uſed in law. for 
a verge, or rod, ſuch as ſberifls. and bai- 


. 


and Pollio. He was Killed not only in | 
polite literature and poetry, but alſo in 
F 
philoſophy, the mathematics, geography, - 


| preferved. a ſingular modeſty, - and lived - - 
| chalte at a time when the manners of the 
people were extremely corrupt. He car- 
ed Latin poetry to ſuch a high perfection, 


VIR 
togues in imitation of Theoeritus; his 

Georgics in imitation of Heſiod, and the 

Angis in imitation of Homer. It is faid 

that, he was twelve years in perfecting his 
| Ancis,. and that the emperor prelſing 

him to put the laſt hand to it, he let him 

ſee his. ſecond, fourth, and fixth books, 

which are the fineſt. He. was of a ſu ar- 
thy complexion, tall, of a ſickly conſtitu- 

tion, and. afflicted with frequent head- 
achs and ſpitting of blood, He was io | 
very baſhſul, that he often ran into the 
ſhops; to prevent being gazed at in the 
ſtrcets, yet he was fo honoured by the 
Romon people, that once cuming into the 
theatre, the whole audience rote up out of 
reſpect to him. He was of a th-ughtful 
and melancholy temper, he ſpoke little, 
and loved retirement and contemplation. 
His fortune was affluent; he bad a fine 
haufe and well turnithed 2 near Mz+ 
cenas's gardens, on the Eſqueline mount 
at Rome; and alſo a dcliyheful villa in 
Sicily. lle was fo benevolent and inot- 
fenlive, that moſt of his cotemporary 
poets, though they. envied each other, 
agreed in loving and eſteem ing him 

He ordered, hen at the point of death, 

that his ZZacis ſhould be burat, but be- 
ing informed that Auguſtus wovid not 
permic it, he delired that it might not be 
_ altered, and on this condit ion he leſt that 
admiruble work to l ucca and Varius, two 
excellent ports, who were his friends, 
and the emperor took care that the au- 
thor's intentions thould be obſerved, 
which is the reafon why ſeveral of the 
_verfes are found imperfect. Virgil died 
at Hrundufum in Calabria, the 224 of 
Septecaniber, in the 19th year before the 


— KK 


Chriſlian æra, at fGity-one years of age, | 


as he was returning with Auguſtus from 
. Greece, His body was interred near Na- 
ples, and upon his tomb was inferibed 
theſe verſes compoted by himſelf. 


Mantua me pernuir, Calab-i rapuere tenet | 
 AUWNC — + 


Parthenope 4 cecini puſeua, rura dutes. 
„ VLRG!N;-Hicgs, u female who has had 


no carnal commerce with man; or more 
properly, who has ttill the ſſos virginis or 
maidenhead. in the ancient chriſtiau 
church, there was à kind of religious or- 
der, conſiſting of women, ho made open 
and public profeſſion of virginicy; and 
. this.before the monaſtic life or name was 
known in the world. This appears from 


| 
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{elves to Chriſt, befors there were 26 
monaſteries to receive them, | 
Vi&G1N is alſo applied figutatiy 
ſeveral things that retain their abſolote 
purity, and have never been made vic ot. 
Thus virgin-wax is that which, has be- 
ver been wrorglit, bot reinaiuis as it catne 
out of the hive. Virgid-oit is that, which 
oozes ſpontancouſſy out of the olive, &e. 
without preſſing. Vitgin-gold is (hat, 
metal ſuch as it is found pure in the mide, 
without any mixture © alloy; in Which 
ſlate it is ſometimes % foft that it will” 


per is a native copper fouiid in the mige, 


Virgin quick · ſilver is that found pe 
formed and fluid in the veins of mines ; 
carth by mere lotion, without fire, V 

| gin-parchment is that made of the ſkjn 
of arr abortive lamb, &c. Sce Was, 


0:4, &c. Jed 

” VIRGINIA, a country of No 
| America. It is bounded on the $. by 
Carolina; on the N. by Maryland ; onthe 
E. by the Atlantic oceatt ; but ou the W. 


into Virgiula for ſhipping is by the mouth 
| of Cheiapeak Bay, which runs up into 
the land above two hundred miles; like- 
wiſe all ſhips maſt paſs through it that 
are bound to Matyland. The principat 
rivers are James, York, Rappahannock, 
and Patowmack, all of, which are full of 
conyenirnt and ſafe harbours. T he Wik 
of Virgthia is various, and ſeems fitted 
tor the produttion of vegitables and trecs 
of all forts; "The richeſt lands lie near 
the branches of the rivers, and abound 
with various forts of timber ſurprifiogly 


There are alſo great varieties of earth, for 
carthen ware and pipes; and there is allo 


marie for manuring th: land, There 
are others for painting, ſuch. as, red and 


"| yellow oaker ; and in the upper party ate 
mines of antimony, talc, coal, with quar- 


ries of {late and ſtone for building, as alſo 


':iety of fruits, ſome of which grow there 
naturally, and ſome have been tranſ- 
' planted from England, particularly penck- 
es, wich grow Aimolf every where up 


good. There are yery few towns, or 


| 


the writings of Cyprian and Tertullian, 
who, ſpeak. of virgins; degicating! them» 


ſes ſcattered every whe 
the le KOI 


* 0 
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medicines, fcouring, making all ſorts ar 


pebble ſtones. There are a great .va- 


take the impreſſion of a fcal. Virgin-cop-. 


and which has never been melted don. 
rech 


or at feaſt ſuch as is got From the mineral 


the bounds are not ſettled. The entrance _ 


1 
1 


large. At the heads of the rivers, there 
are mountains, yalleys, hills, and plans. 


on ſtandard trees, and yet are exceeding. .. 


r 
even villages, for the . haye bou= _. 
where, up and down. 
the; cultivate tohac- , 
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VIR 

en, which is the principal commodity. 
mes 'Town was formerly the principal, 

t of late Williamſbury, where there is 

a college. In general it is an hoſpitable 
c2untry, and they are fo ready io enter- 
rain each other and ftrangers, that a man 
may travel through it without any ex- 
pence. They have a few forts. but their 
principal defence by land is a militia, and 
ſea, the me» of war ſent from Eng- 
lind; for they have no ſhips of there 
own, though they have all conveniencies 
for building them. There are now no 
original Americans, improperly called In- 
cans, in the Faſtern parts of Virginia, 


becauſe, as it is ſuppoſed, they rather | 


chuſe to live by themſelves, and follow 
their own cuſtoms. With regard to their 
complexions, Nature, and manner of liv- 
ing, they reſemble the other Americans, 
however, they have a language of their 
own, and are of a red copper- colour, with 
coarſe black hair, black eyes, and - with- 
out beards, as they are in almoſt all the 
other parts of America. Moſt authors tel! 
us that they have beards, and that they 
plack them out by the roots; but this is 
mere fiction. 


VIRGINITY, Virginitas, the teſt or 
er terion of a virgin, or that which intitles 
her to the denomination. 

What moſt commonly paſſes among us 
for a teſt of virginity, is the hymen; and 
ye the molt curious among the anatonilts, 
ate greatly divided, not only about the 
figure, ſubltance, place,and perforations of 
this membtane, but even about the cxiſt- 
ence thercof ; ſome poſitively ainrm: ag, 
and others as flatly deaying it, Sce 17yprr 

VIRGO, in aſtronomy, one of the 
ſigns or conſtellations of the zodiac, and 
the ſixth according to order. 

It is marked thus np, and in Ptolemy's 


catalogue conſiſts of 32 ſtars, in Tycho's 
of 39, and in the Britannic of 89. 
VIRILE, ſomething that belongs or 
is peculiar to a min, or the male ſex: 
thus the virile member is uſed for the 
penis: virile age, the ſtrength and vi- 
our of a man's age, viz. fiom thirty to 
y- five years, bcing the age wherein we 
are equally removed, from the extremes 
of youth and old of age. 
IRILIA, a man's genitals, or p1i- 
vy members, including the penis and 


teſtes. | 
VIRTSUNGIANUS DvucTus, ia 
anatomy, a canal uſually called dutus 
ereaticus. 
VIRTUAL. or PorENTIAL, Gore- 


ching that has a power or virtue of act- 4 


VIR 


ing or doing. The term is chiefly un- 
derſtood of ſomething that acts by a ſe- 
cret inviſible cauſe, in oppolitivn to ac- 
tual and fenſible. 

VIRTUE, Firms, a term uſed in vari- 
ous ſignihcations. In the general it 
denotes power or perfection of any thing 
whether natural or fopernatnral, animats 
or inanimate, eſſential or aceeffary. But 
in its more proper or reſtrained ſenſe, 
virtue ſigniſies an habit, which improves 
and pertects the policffor and his actions. 

In this ſenſe virtue is a principle of 
acting or doing well and readily, and 
that cither infuſed from above, ſuch as 
are the theological virtnes ; or acquired 
by our own application, as the intellec- 
tual or moral virtues. For as there are 


two things in man from which all his 


actions proceed, viz. the underſtanding 
and the will, ſo the virtue by which he 
is perſected, or whereby he is diſpoſ. d 
to do all things rightly, and to live hap- 
pity, muſt be twotold, the one of the un- 
deritauding, and the other of the will, 
That which improves the underſtanding 
is called intellettual, or dianoetic ; and 
that, the will, moral and ethic; for ſince 
there are two things required, in order to 
lire aright, viz. to know what ſhould be 
done, and, when known, readily to per- 
torm it: and Ince man is apt to err va- 
rious ways in cach reſpect, unleſs regu- 
lated by diſcipline, &c. he alone can de- 
port himſcli rightly in his whole courſe 
of life, whote underſtanding and will 
have obtained their utmoſt perſection. 

*. VIRTUE, in pagan worſhip, is re- 
preſented as a goddeſs. Marcellus erected 


| a temple to ber, through which was the 


only paſſage to the temple of Fame, to 
new that virtue was the only path te ho- 
nour. Vittne was reprefented as an an- 
cient matron, clothed in white, and ſit- 
ming on a {quare ftone. Plautus, how- 
ever, mentions Virtue among the number 
of the gods; and in ſome of Gordian's 
medals, this imaginary deity is exhibited 
in the form of au old man with a long 
beard. 

VIRTUFS, in the celeſtial hierarchy, 
the third rank or choir of angels, being 
that in order between the dominations 
and powers: to theſe is attributed the 
power of working miracles, and of 
ſtrengthening and reinforcing the inferior 
angels in the exerciſe of their functions. 

VIRTUOSO, an Italian term lately 
introduced into Engliſh, ſignifying a man 
of curioſity and learning, or ove who 


. 


, 

but among us the term ſeems to be ap- 
iated to thoſe who apply themſelvss 

to ſome curious and quaint, rather than 

immediately uſeful, art or ſtudy, as anti- 

quaries, colleclors of rarities of any kind, 

microſcopical obſervers, &c. 

VIRULENT,. a term applied to any 
thing that yields a vitus, that is, a con- 
tagious or malignant pus 

VIS, a Latin word, ſiguifying force, or 
power; adopted by phylical writers, to 
expreſs divers kinds of natural powers, or 
faculties, | 

VISCERA, in anatomy, a term ſigni- 
iying, the ſame with entrails, including 
the heart, liver, luags, ſpleen, inteſtincs, 
and other inward parts of the body. 

VISCIDITY,orV1$cosiTyY, the qua- 
lity of ſomething that is viſcid or viſcous, 
that is glutinous and ſticky, like bird- 
lime, which the Latins call by the name 
Viſtas. 

VISIBLE, ſomething that is an ob- 
jet of light, or viſion 5 or ſomething 
whereby the eye is aflected, 10 as to pro- 
duce a lenſation. See Lifion, 

The -ſchool-philoſophers make two 
kinds of vilibles, or vilible objeQs : the 
one proper, or adequate; which are ſuch 
as arc no other way perceivable, but by fight 
alone: the other common, which ar. 

1ubjet , to divers ſenſes, as the light, 
hearing, feeling, &c. 

VISIER, or VIZ IIR, an officer or dig- 

nitary in the Ottoman empire, of which 
there are two Kinds; the firſt calicd by 
the Turks viſier-uzem, that is, grand vi- 
lier, is the prime miniſter of ſtate of the 
whole empire. He commands the army 
iu chief, and preſides in the divan or 
great, council. Next to him are {ix other 
tubordinate villets, called viſiers of the 
bench, who othciate as his counſellors, 
or aſſeſſors in the divan. 
VISION, %, in optics, the act of 
_ ſceing or perceiying external objects, by 
means of the organ. of ſight, - the eye. 
Sec Eye. 

Vis ion, among divines, is uſed for 
an appearance, which God occaſionally 
lent, his prophets and ſaints ; either by 
way of, dream, or in reality. 

Such were the viſions of Ezekiel. 
Amos, &c, the viſion of St. Paul, lifted 
up to the. third heaven, &c. of Joſeph, 
by, which he was atlured of the purity of 
the Virgin, &c. 

1 4145 Vision, denotes the act where- 
by the augels and bleſſed ſpirits ſee God 


In pala le, a 9 
SY ISITATITON, in law, an act of ju 
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. | 
riſdiction whereby a ſuperior, or proper 
othicer, viſits ſome corporation, college, 
church, or other public or private houſe, 
to ſee that the laws and regulations there- 
of be duly obſerved. Among us vilita« 
tion is that office perſormed by the biſhop» 
in every dioceſe once in three years; er 
by the archdeacon every year, by viliting 7 
the churches and their rettors throughout / 
the whole dioceſe, &c. NV 
VISUAL, ſomething belonging to vi- 

on. | 
VITAL. in phiſiology, an appellation 
given to whatever miniiters principally to 
the conſtituting or maintaining of lite in 
the bodies of animals: thus, the heart, 
lungs, and brain are called vital parts; 
and thoſe operations of theſe parts, 
whereby the life of animals is maintain- 
ed, are called vital functions. ; 
VITRIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the 
converting a body into glats, by means 
of fire. See Glaſs. »” ART 
Of all bodies, ſern-aſhes, ſand, peb+ 
bles, &c. vitrify the moſt readily ;- and 
accordingly, it is of theſe that glaſs is 
principally made. 
VL1+RIOL, Zuriolum, a ſaline cryſtal- 
line concrete, compoſed of metal united 
with a certain acid called the vitriolie 
acid. here are thr:e metals with which 
this acid is found naturally combined, 
zinc, copper, and iron: with the firth - 
it forms à white, with the ſecond à blue, 
and with the third a green ſalt. * 
VITRIOLATED, among chemiſts, 
ſomething that has vitriol infuſed in it. 
VITRIOLIC, an appellation given to 
whatever abounds with, or -partakes of, 
the nature of vitriol ; thus ſuch ſoſlile 
bodics as contain vitriol, are called vitri- 
olic mineraly, or ores of vitriol s as the 
pyrites, chalcitis, mify, ſory, melanteria, 
marcaſites, &c. _ | 
VITTA, in anatomy, that part of the 
amnios which ſticks to an infant 's head, 
when juſt born. | 
VITYUS's DANCs Chorea Sandi Fit, 
in medicine, a ſort of convulſion, which 
boys and girls are ſubject to, from the age 
of ten years, to the time of PURSE : it 
diſcovers itſelf firſt by a kind of lame- 
neſs, or an inſtability of one of the legs, 
which they draw after them in a, ridicu- 
lous manner ; nor can they hold the arm, 
of the ſame fide till for a moment; and 
beſore they can bring a cup to their 
mouth, they uſe a thouſand odd euch 
lations. In a conrulfive paroxyim, the 


limbs are Groogly nee the hands 
3 
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are ſometimes put bebind them, and won 
F alter 
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after they ſeem to be beating the air; poſed to be without, or beyond, the li. 
and their legs will be drawn hither and | mits of our wotld, or ſyſtem. 
thither, as if they were dancing ſome} ULVA, in botany, a genus of water 
antic dance. * | plants, belonging to the cryptogamia 
VIVA Vocx; a Latin phraſe frequent- | claſs ; the fruQtifications of which are diſ- 
ty oe in Engtiſh writers, and litcrally | poſed in membranous bladders, without 
gnifying by word of mouth. the leaf. | 
VIVIEICATION, in medicine, the | *UMBEL, Umbel/a, among botaniſts, is 
art of — that is, of contributing the extremity of a ſtalk or branch divided 
to the action that gives life, or main- | into ſeveral peduncles, or rays, beginning 
tains life, from the ſame point, and opening in 
VIVIPAROUS, Piviparu, in natural] ſuch a manner as to form an inverted 
hiſtory, an epithet applied to ſuch ani- cone. | 
mals as bring forth their young alive and | UMBELLIFEROUS PLAnTs, thoſe 
erfect, in contradiſtinction to them that | whoſe flowers are produced in an umbel, 
y eggs, which are called oviparous ani- on the top of the (talks, fomewhat re- 


mals. preſenting an umbrella. 
VIVO, in architecture, the ſhaft or UMBER, or Umzxe, among painters, 
fuſt of a column. | &e. a kind of dry duſky-coloured earth, 


The term is alſo uſed in a more parti- | which diluted with water, ferves to make 
cular ſenſe for the naked of a column, or | a dark brown colour, uſually called with 
other part. us, a hair colour. It is called umber, 

ULCER, Ulcus, in fu , a ſolution | from umbra, a ſhadow, as ſerving chiefly 
of the ſoft parts of our bodies, together | for the ſhading of objects; or, rather, 
with the ſkin, produced by ſome internal | from Umbria, a country of Italy, whence 
cauſe, às an inflammation, abſceſs, or | it is uſed to be brought. 
acrimonious humours. But wounds which UMBILICAL, among anatomiſts, 

become inveterate, and even contuſions, ſomething relating to the umbilicus, or 
when difficult of cure, come within this | navel. 
definition, and paſs, at length, into ul-} UMB1L1CcAL Pars, in mathema- 
cers, and are commonly ſo called. tics, the ſame with foci. Sce Focus. 

ULCERATION, or ExvuLrcexa-| UMBILICUS, the naval, in anatomy. 
TION, in ſurgery, a little hole in the] UMBRE, or Unyer, among painters. 
ſkin, cauſed by an ulcer. ; See Umber, 

- ULIGINOUS, in agriculture, an ap-} UMPIRE, a third perſon choſen to 
pellation given to a moiſt, mooriſh, and | decide a controverſy left to arbitration, 
fenny ſoil. _ See Arbitration. | 

ULLAGE, in gauging, is ſo much off UNCASING, among ſportſmen, ſig- 
a caſk, or other veſſel, as it wants of | nifies the cutting up, or flaying of a fox. 
being full. See Gauging. UNCLE, in algebra, the numbers pre- 

ULMUS, the elm, in botany. See Elm. | fixed before the letters of the members of 

ULNA, in anatomy, one of the bones | any power produced from a binomial, re- 
of the fore-arm, teaching from the elbow | ſidual, or multinomial root. Thus, in 
to the wriſt : it is big at its upper extre- | the fourth power of a + 6, yiz. a+ + 4 

mity, and grows gradually imaller to-[43b + 6 4a*b3 + 4 ab3 + b+, the un- 


wards its lower end. ciæ are 4, 6, 4; being the fame with 
ULNA, an ell. See the articles EAI what others call co-efficients. 
and Meaſure. UNCTION,; Un&i:, the act M anoint- 


ULNARIS, in anatomy, the name of |ing or rubbing with oil, or otner fatty 
two muſcles of the carpus, or hand ; one | matter. 
called ulnatis internus, which is a flexor} The cure of divers wounds, ulcers, &c. 
muſcle terminating in the internal officle | greatly depend upon repeated unctions 
of the carpus; and the other, called ul- with oil, unguents, cerates, &c, For the 
: naris externus, is an extenſor muſcle, | mercurial unction applied to bring on a 
terminating in the metacarpal bone that | falivation, ſee Sulivation. 
ſupports the little finger. UNCT1on, in matters of religion, is 
ULTRAMARINE, a beautiful blue | uſed for the character conferred on ſacred 
colour uſed by the painters prepared from | things, by anointing them with oil. 
lapis lazuli, by calcination. See Lazul:. The Romiſh church has advanced ex- 
_  ULTRAMUNDANE, beyond the |treme unction to the dignity of a facra- 
world; is that part of the univerſe ſup- ment. It is adminiſtered to none but 
7 + MEIG | : ſuck 


UND | 

ſuch as are afflicted with ſome mortal diſ- 
eaſe, or are in a decrepit age. It is re- 
fuſed to impenitent perſons, as alſo to 
criminals ſentenced to dic, becauſe they 
are not in a ſtate of death by diſeaſe or 
any other infirmity. The parts to be 
anointed are, the eyes, the cars, the noſ- 
trils, the mouth, the hands, the feet, and 
the reins : but men only are anointed in 
the part-laſt mentioned. The laity are 
anointed in the palms of the hands ; but 


prieſts on the back of it, b. cauſe the palms | 


of their hands have been already conſe- 
crated by ordination. 

When a dying perſon is to receive the 
ſacrament of extreme unction, the prieſt 

res ſeven balls of cotton to wipe the 

parts anointed ; ſome crumbs of bread, to 
rub his fingers with, water to waſh them, 
 & napkin to wipe them, and a taper to 
light him during the ceremony, In en- 
tering the fick perſon's apartment, he 
bids peace to the houſe, and, having ſet 
down the veflel of — oil on the table, 
he gives the dying perſon the croſs to kits. 
Then he ſprinkles him with holy water, 
and exhorts bim to repentance and con- 
#elfion of his fins. Before the ceremony 
of anointing is performed, all the perſons 
preſent fall down upon their knees, and 
repeat the penitential pſalms and litanies, 
Then the unction is performed in this 
manner: the prieſt dips the thumb of 
his right hand, and ſometimes a little 
ſpatnla, into the veſlel, and anoints there- 
with the above- mentioned parts in the 
form of a croſs. The clerk lights him- 
with a conſecrated taper, and holds a ba- 
ſon or diſh in which the pieces of cotton 
are laid. The priett begins with anoint- 
ing the ſick man's eyes, ſaying, May 
God, by his holy anointing pardon you 
the fins you haye — by the eyes. 
In like manner he proceeds to the other 
parts, changing the form of words accor · 
ding to the part he anoints. The anoint- 
ing being ended, the prieſt repeats ſome 
Prayers, and, when he goes away leaves 
a crucifix with the beck perſon, that the 
fight of the dying Saviour may adminiſter 
ſome conſolation to him. 
 _UNDECAGON,, is a regular polygon, 
ol eleven ſides. See Polygon. 

UNDERSTANDING, is defined by 
the Peripatetics to be a faculty of the rea- 
ſonable toul, converſant about intelligible 
things, conſidered as intelligible. 

UN® DERSTANDING is alſo uſed for 
the act, exerciſe, or exertion, of this fa- 
cuky, or the aQtion whereby the mind 
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— 22 or repreſents them in idea 
to IHeir, 

UNDERTAKERS, were anciently 
ſuch perſons as were employed by the 
king's purveyors, and acted as their de- 
puties. At preſent the name is chicfly 
uſed for upholders, or perſons who fur- 
niſh out funerals, and alſo for ſuch who 
undertake any great work. 1 

UNDERWOOD, coppice, or any 
wood that is net accounted timber. 

UNDULATION, in phyfics, a kind 
of tremulous motion or vibration ob- 
ſervable in a liquid, hereby it alternately 
riſes and falls like the waves of the ſea. 

UNGUENT, or OrxnTMENT, Un- 
gventum, in medicine and ſurgery a topi- 
cal remedy or compoſition, chiefly uſed in 
the dreſſing of wounds and ulcers. 

Unguents are divided into ſimple and 
compound, though it ſo happens that 
ſome of the former are confiderably com- 
pounded; and amongſt the latter there 
are. ſome ſimple unguents, and others ve- 
ry little compounded. Unguents, lini- 
ments, and cerates, are external forms 
applicd on divers parts of the body, both 
to cure, to eaſe, and to relieve them. 

heſe only differ from each other in their 
conliſtence ; with regard to which, un- 
guents hold the medium, being ſtiffer 
han liniments, but ſofter than cerates. 
Oils are the baſcs of all the three, to 
which are added wax, axungia, and ſeve- 
ral parts of plants, animals, and minerals, 
both on account of the virtues they fur- 
nilh, and to give a conſiſtence to the oils, 
and to keep them longer on the part, 
that they may have more time to act. 
See Crrate and Liniment. 

UNGUIS, a Latin term, ſignifying 3 
nail of the hand or foot. 

UnGuis PAN Ns, or PII, 
in medicine and ſurgery, a preternatural 
membrane formed upen the coats of the 
eye, ſo as to extend itſelf over the cornea 
and pupil, and obſtruct the fight. 

UNGu1s, in anatomy, is applied to 
two bones of the noſe, being as thin ay 
ſcales, and reſembling the nail ; whence 
their name. 

Ursus, among botaniſts, the nar- 
row part where the petals are inſerted, 
when ſeveral go to make up the flower, 
as the broader part towards the end is 
called bractea. 

UNGULA, in geometry, the ſeftion 
of a cylinder cut off by a plane p_ 
obliquely through the plane of the 
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and part of the cylindric ſurface. a 
| 3 Ni- 
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UNICORN, an animal, famous among 
the anctents, but looked on by the mo- 
derns as fabulous, donominated from its 
os iſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of having one 
horn only, which is repreſented as hve 
palms long, and growing in the middle 
of the faorchead. It is alſo ſaid to be 
about the ſize of a horſe : its hair ſhort, 
and of a darkiſh brown colour, very timo- 
rous, and therefore keeping moſtly in the 
woods. Some will have it an amphibi- 
ous animal, and its horn moveable at 
pleaſure, 

1 he unicorn is one of the ſapporters of 
the Britiſh arms, It is repreſented by 
heralds paſſant, and ſometimes rampant. 
When in this laſt action, as in the Britiſh 
arms, it is properly ſald to be ſaillant. 
Argent, an unicorn ſejant ſable, armed 
and unzuled, or, borne by the name of 
Harding. | 

UN1CoRN-FisH, in natural hiſtory, 
the name of a ſiſh of the whale kind, re- 
markable for having a horn growing out 
in its noſe, in the manner of the ſuppoſed 
unicorn's horn, as deſcribed by many too 
credulous authors. 

UNIFORM denotes a thing to be fimi- 
lar, or conſiſtent, either with another 
thing, or with itſelf in reſpect of figure, 
ſtructure, proportion, and the like; in 
which ſenſe it ſtands oppaſed to difform. 

UNIFOQRMITY, a limilitude, or re- 
ſemblance, between the parts of a whole ; 
ſuch is that we meet with in figures of 
many ſides and angles re!pcQtively equal, 
and anſwerable to each other. 

UNION, a junction, coalition, or aſ- 
ſemblage of t or more diſſcrent things 
in one. 

UN tox, among painters, expreſles a 
ſymmetry and agreement between the ſe- 
veral parts of a painting. 

Ux1oN, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, de- 
notes a combining or conſolidating of two 
churches into one : there are two kinds of 
this union, as when one church is made 
ſubje& to another, and one parſon is made 
rector of both; and where a conventual 
church is made a cathedral, 

UNroN, or The Ux1o0Nn, by way of 
eminence, is more particularly uſed to ex- 
preſs the at whereby the two ſeparate 
kingdoms of England and Scotland were 
incorporated into one, under the title of 
the kingdom of Great-Britain. This 
happy union, in yain attempted by king 
James I. was at length effected in the year 
3707, by the general conſent of the queen 


aud the eltatgs of each realm, I he chief 
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articles of this union are, That the two 
kingdoms ſhould be united into one king- 
dom, by the name of Great-Britain : that 
they, in conſcquence thereof, be repre- 
ſented by one parliament, of which R- 
teen peers and forty-five commoners are 
to be clected for Scotland, and have the 
ſame privileges with thoſe of England : 
that the ſubjefts of either nation thall 
have equal freedom of trad, and be liable 
to the fame cuſtoms, and the like laws for 
public government, &c. The kirk, or 
church of Scotland, is confirmed; and 
the courts of ju'tice are to remain the ſame 
as they were before the union, yet ſubjett 
to regulation, &c. A court of exchequer 
is allo erected in Scotland, to be a court 
of record, revenue, and judicature for 
ever; and barons of the ſaid court are ap- 
pointed, who ſhall be the judges there, 
KC. | 

UNISON, in muſic, the effect of two 
ſounds which are equal in degree of tune, 
or in point of gravity and acuteneſs. 

UNIT, Un1TE, or UNIT, in arith- 
metic, the number one, or one ſingle in- 
dividual part of difcrete quantity. 
UNITY, in poctry.— Ihe critics re- 
quire three unities to be obſerved in every 
regular play, viz. thoſe of action, time, 
and place. 

UN1TY, the abſtract, or quality, 
which conſtitutes, or denominatcs, a 
thing «num, or one. 


UN1TY, among divines.—The Ro- 
maniſls and the reformed diſpute, whe- 
ther or no the church be one ſingle body, 
all the numbers of which are joincd toge- 
ther, eicher really, or in inclination ; fo 
that whatever does not appe: tain to that 
body, is no part of the church : which is 
what they call the unity of the church ; 
and which the Romaniſts maintain to be 
reſtrained to one fingle ſociety, or one 
communion, under one vilible head ; and 
oat of which the proteſtants are ex- 
ciuded ! 

UNIVALVE Sells, in natural hiſtory, 
a term uſed to expreſs one of the three 
general claſſes of ſhell-fiſh ; the other two 
are the bivalves and multivalves. The 
univalve ſhells are thoſe whith conſiſt only 
of one piece, not of two or more joined 
together. 

UNIVERSAL, ſomething common to 
many things ; or it isone thing belonging 
to many, or all things. 

UNIVERSALITTY., that quality 
which denominates a thing univertal. 
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UNIVERSE, a collective name, ſigni- 
fying the whole world, or the aſſemblage 
of heaven and earth with all things there- 


in. 
UNIVERSTT X, a collective term, ap- 


lied to an aſſemblage of ſeveral colleges, 
eſtabliſhed in a city, or out-town, wherein 
are profeſſors in the ſeveral ſciences, ap- 
pointed to teach them to ſtudents ; and 
where degrees or certificates of ſtudy in 
the divers faculties are taken up. In cach 
univerſity four facultics are uſually 
taught; theology, medicine, law, and the 
arts and ſciences. © They are called uni- 
verlities, or univerſal ſchools, becauſe the 
four facultics are ſuppoſed to take in the 
whole compaſs of ſtudy, 

In the eye of the law, an univerſity is 
held a mere lay body, or community; 
though, in reality, it be a mixed body, 
compoſed partly of laymen, and partly of 
eccleſiaſtics. Univerſities had their firſt 
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force to commit ſome unlawful act, as to 
aſſault any perfon, to enter his houſe or 
land, &c. and thus abiding together, 
whether they attempt the execution or not. 

UNLIMITED, or | InDETERMIE- 
NATE PRORLEM, is ſuch a one as is ca- 
pable of infinite ſolution. 

UNMOOR, a term uſed at ſea : when 
a veſſel which was riding at anchor 
weighs the ſame, or gets it up, in order to 
tail, they ſay ſhe is unmooring. 

VOCABULARY, in grammar, de- 
notes the collection of the words of a lan- 
guage, with their ſignifications, otherwiſe 
called a dictionary, lexicon, or nomen- 
clature. 

VOCAL, ſomething that relates to the 
| voice or fpcech : thus vocal mulic is that 
| tet to words, eſpecially vertes, and to be 


performed by the voice, in contradiſtine- 
tion toinitrumental muſic, compoſed on- 


| ly for inſtruments, without linginy. Sce 


riſe in the Xilth and XIIIth centuries. | Voice, Verſe, &e. 


Thoſe of Paris and Bologna pretend to be 


the firſt that were ſet on foot; but then | ſtate or cate of nouns. 


they were on a different footing from the 
univerſities among us. Our own univer- 
lities, of Oxford and Cambridge, ſeem en- 
titled to the greateſt antiquity of any in 
the world; and Baliol and Merton col- 
leges, in Oxford, and St. Peter's in Cam- 
bridge, all made colleges in the XIIIth 
century, may be ſaid to be the firſt regu- 
lar endowments of this kind in Europe. 
For though Univerſity college in Cam- 
bridge had been a place for ſtudents ever 
ſince the year 872, yet this, like many of 
the ancient colleges beyond ſea, and Ley- 
den to this day, was no proper college ; 
but the ſtadents, without any diſtinction 
of habit, lived in citizens houſes, having 
only meeting places to hear lectures and 
diſputes. In after times, there were 
houſes built for the ſtudents to live in ſo- 
ciety; only each te be at his own charge, 
as in the inns of court: theſe, at rſt, 
were called inns, but now halls. At laſt, 
plentiful revenus were ſettled on ſeveral 
of theſe halls, to maintain the ſtudents in 
diet, apparel, &c. and theſe were called 
colleges. See Callege. 

UNIVOCAL, in the ſchools, is ap- 
plied to two or more names, or terms, 
that have but one ſignification, in oppo» 
lition to equivocal, which is where one 
term has two or more ſignifications. 

UNLAWFUL, illegal, ſomething pro- 
hibited by, or contrary to, the terms of 
law, either divine or human. 

UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLY, the meet- 
ing of three or more perſons together, by 


VOCATIVE, in prammar, the fifth 
When we name 
the perion we are ſpeaking to, or addrefs 
ourtelves to the thing we are ſpeaking of, 
as if it were a perſon, the noun, or name, 
requires a new relation, which the Latins 
and Greeks expreſs by a new termination, 
called the vocative : as from Dominnus, a 
Lord, is formed the vocative Dowine, (9 
Lord. In Engliſh, and mott of the 
modern languages, the vocative is (x 
prefled in nouns that have an article in 
the nominative, by omitting that arti- 
ele; as The Lord is my bepe; Led, than 
art my lege; though, on many occaſions 
we ute an interjection. 

VOICE, Y:x, a found produced in the 
throat and mouth of an animal, by an 
apparatus of inſtruments far that purpote. 
See Sound. 

Voices are either articulate or inarticu- 
late. Articulate voices are thoſe of which 
ſeveral conſpire together to form tome af- 
ſemblage or little ſyſtem of ſounds; ſuch. 
are the voices expreſſing the letters of an 
alphabet, numbers of 'which joined to- 
gether, form words. Inarticulate voices 
are ſuch as are not organized, or aſſembled 
into words; ſuch is the barking of dogs, 
the braying of aſſes, the hiſſing of ſer- 
pents, the ſinging of birds, &c. 

The formation of the human voice, 
with all the varieties thereof obſerved in 
ſpeach, muſic, &c. makes a very curious 
article of inquiry; and the apparatus and 
organiſm of the parts adminiſtering there- 
Ti is ſomething exceedingly ſurprizing. 


Thoſe parts arc the trachea or wind-pipe, 
thro? 
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hre which the air paſſes and repaſſes in - diſcharging a great number of 


to the lungs ; the larynx, which is a ſhort 
cylindric canal as the of the trachca: 
and the glottis, which is a little oval cleſt 
er chink left between two ſemi - circular 
membranes, ſtretched horizontally with- 
ipfide the larynx ; which membranes, 
though capable of joining cloſe together, 
do generally leave an interval, either 
greater or leſs, between them, called the 
oct. 

Voi ct, in — a cjreumſtance 
in verbs, whereby they come is be conſi- 
& red as either active or paſſive. i. c. cither 
exprefling an action impreſſed on ano- 
ther ſubject, as, I bear, or recciying it 
from another, as, Ia beaten, 

"The Grecks have a third voice, che 
melial voice, thus denominated, becauſe 
It has ſometimes an active and ſomtimes 
2 paſhye Gigniheation : though penerally 
is is of an active ſignification. 

VoICE in matters of clection, denotes 
S vote or ſuſſtage. 

VOLDANCE, or VACANCY. in the 
canon law, a want of an incumben upon 
4 benehiee, &c, 

VOIDER, in heraldry, one of the or- 
dinaries whoſe figure is much like tbat of 
a flaſk or flauch, only that it docs not 
bend fo much, 

VOIDING, or EvacuAaTiNnG, in 
medicine. Sce Evacuation. 

V OL, among heralds, Ggnifies the 
two wings of a fowl! joined together, 
borne in armoury as being the whole that 
makes the flight. Accordingly, a demi- 
vol is a ſingle wing. | 

VOLA, the palm, or inſide of the 
hand, compre hended between the fingers 
and the wriſt. 

VOLANT, in heraldry, is when a bird 
in a coat of arms is drawn flying, or hav- 
ing its wings ſpread open. 

VOLATILE, in phylics, is commonly 
uſed to denote a mixed body whole inte- 
gral parts arc caſily diſſipated by fire or 
heat; but it is more properly uſed for 
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VOM 
fire atms 
at the ſame time. 3 
VOLT, or Vol rx, in the Aa 
round or circular tread; and hence, by 
the phraſe, to make valts, is underſtood a 
fait of tu treads, made by a horſe going 
lude ways round a center, in ſuch a Man- 
ner that theſe two treads make parallel 
tracis, one larger, made by the fore- feet, 
and another ſmaller, made by the hind- 
feet, the croud a oaching towards the 
center, and the mould rs bearing outwards, 
VOLUME, in matters of literature, a 
book, or writing, of a juſt bulk to be 
bound by itfelf. The name is derived 
from the Latin wuiwere, to roll up; the 
ancient manner of making up books be» 

ing in roils of bark or parchment. 
c, 2a piece 
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VOLUNI ARY, in muſi 
played by a muſician, extempore, accor- 
ding to his fancy. This is often uſed be- 
fore he hegins to ſet himſelf to play any 
particular compoſition, to try the iuſtru- 
ment, and to lead him into the key of the 
piece he intends-to perform. 

VOLUN FEERS. in the military art, 
perſons whe, of their own accord, and at 
their own expence, ſerve in the army. 

VOLUTA, in natural biſtory, a genus 
of univalve ſhells. with an oblong mouth, 
a ciavicle ſometimes erect and ſometimes 
depreſſed, and ſoinctimes coronated at top. 

To this genus belong the admiral ſhells, 


Irie elle, Aoe. 


VOLUTE, Fonts, in architecture, a 
kind of ſpiral ſcroll, uſed in the Tonic 
and Compoſite capital: whereof it makes 
the principal char act :riftic and ornament, 

VOMIT, or EMETIC, in pharmacy. 
See Emetic. | | 

VOMITING, in medicine, à retro- 
grade ſpaſmodie motion of the muſcular 
hbses of the oelophagus, ſtomach, and 
inteftines, attended with fAirong convul- 
lions of the muſcics of the abdomen and- 
diaphragm, which, when gentle, create 
a nauſca, Wheu violent, a vomiting. 
Iheſe convulſive difordess proceed from 
the immodcrate quantity or acrimony of 


bodies whoſe elements or firſt component 
are calily ſeparated from each other, 
and diſperſed in air. 
VOLATILISATION, or VoL4 T1712 
24710N, the at of rendering fixed bodies 
volatile, or of rc{olving them by fire into 
a fine ſabtile vapour or ſpirit, which eaſi- 
ly diſſipates and flics away. All bodics, 
even the molt fixed, as gold, may be vo 
latilized ; either of theraſclves, or with 
he admixture of ſome volatile ſubſtance, 
or ſpirit, by diſtillation or ſublimation. 
VOLLEY, @ miliary salate, mace by 


the food ; from poiſons ; from ſome in- 
jury of the brain, as a wound, contaſion, 
| compreſſion, or infarmation of that 
| part, from an inflammation of the dia- 
|phragm. ſtomach. inteſtines, ſpleen, li- 
ver, kiducys, pancreas, or meſentery ; 
from an irritation of the gula; from a 
diſorderly motion of the ſpirits, by nnac- 
cultomed apitations in à coach, ſhip; or 
otherwiſe, or from The idea of ſomething 
nauſ ons. 
The Bas principal carative indications 
, | is 
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to be obſerved are, firſt, to quiet and com- 


poſe the convulſive and unruly motion of 
the ſtomach : and, ſecondly, to oppoſe 
and ſubduc the matcrial of the dif- 
er. 
VORTEX, in meteorology, = whirl 
wind, or ſudden, rapid or violent motion 
of the air in gyres or circles, 
Vortex is alſo uſed for an eddy or 
whirlpool; or a body of water. in certain 


ſeas or rivers, which rugs rapidly around, 


forming a fort of cavity in the middle. 


VOI E, the ſuffrage or reſolve of each 


of the members of an aſſembly, where 
any affair is to be carried by a majority ; 
but more particelarly uſed for the refolres 
of the members of eithe, houſe of parlia- 
ment. See Parliament. 

VOUCHER, in law, is a perſon called 
into court, to make good another's war- 
ranty, who is either to defend the right 
againſt the demandant, or yield him other 
lands te the value, &c. 

This extends to lands or tenements of 


freehold or inheritance, but not to any 


thing perſonal or mixed, 

Voucher alſo ſigniſies a receipt or ac- 
quittance in caſcs of account. 
_. VOW, a folema and religious promiſe, 
or oath, 

The uſe of vows is found in moſt re- 
ligions. They made a conſiderable part 


of the pagan worſhip; being made, cither | 


in conſequence of ſome deliverance, under 
ſome preſſing neceſſity, or for the ſucceſs 
of ſome enterprize. 

Pugrimages, and other acts of devo- 
tion, among Chriftians, have, in all ages, 
been undertaken in conſequence of vows; 
and the monaſtic life is ſupported thereby, 


the religious obliging themſelves, by ſo- 


lema vows, to challity, poverty, obe- 
dience, and other obſervances. The 
practice of devoting one's ſelf to the ſer 
vice of ſome faint was formerly much in 
vogue, and is (till pracliſed in ſevetal ca- 
tholic countrics. A yearly tribute was 
paid to the patron-ſaint ; and the vaſlal 
often bound himſelf and his whole poſ- 
terity, or at leaſt his children. 

VOWEL,, in grammar, a letter which 
affords a complete found of itſelf, or a let- 
tet ſo ſimple as only to need a bare open- 
ing of the mouth to make it heard, and 
to form a diſtinct voice. 

The vowels are fix in number, viz. A, 
E, I, O, U, X, and are called vowels in 
contradiſtinction to certain other letters, 
Which, depending on a particular appli. 
cation-of ſome part of the mouth, as the 
teeth, lips, or palate, can make no per- 
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ah 


URE 
ſet found without an ing of the 
mouth, that is, without the addition of 


a vowel, and therefore called conſonants. 
Gtammatians reckon alſo. eight ferui- 


| vowels, viz. F, H, Ly M, N. K. 8, 2, 6 


denominated becauſe t proach nearer 
a vowel in the — Of thei 
ſemi-vowels four, viz. I., M, N, A, arc 
called liquids. ny 2 . 

UPRIGHT, in architecture, a repre- 
ſentation or draught of the front of a 
building, called alto an clevation or - 
thography. 

UPRIGHT, in heraldy, is uſed in re- 
pect of (hell fiſhes, as erevices, &c. when 
ſtanding erect in a coat. Inaſmuch as 
they want fins, they cannot, according to 
Guillim, be properly ſaid to be havriam ; 
N a term appropriated. to 1icaly 

URACHUS, in anatomy, = membra- 
nous canal in the fetus of quadrupeds in 
general, of a pyramidal yn, extended 
immediately from the fu of the blad- 
der to the navel, and after paſſing thro" 
this, it is by degrees cnlarged, and makes 
its way into the allantois at right angles 
each way, or nearly io, and conveys the 
urine from the bladder into the cavity of - 
this membrane. 

URDE', or Urdee, in heraldry. A 
croſs urdee ſeems to be the tame with 
_ we otherwiſe call chleche, or clule · 
chee. 

URETERS, in anatomy, two mem- 


| branaccons tubes or pipes, nearly eylin- 


dric in figure, and cf about the thi 
of a quill: but their diameter is very uu- 
certain, 

They arife from the x one from 
each, and terminate in the urinmy 14 - 
der. At their origin in the kidncys, they 
are expanded into the form of a fron-i, 
and this expanſion makes the pelvisol tlie 
kidneys. { 

URETHRA, in anatomy, a mem- 
branac:ous tube or canal, of a cyHfiadric 
hgure, ariſing ſrom theneck of the blad- 
der, and continued to the pudendum, 
ſerving to diſcharze and carry off the 
urine and ſemen. Ihe ſeugth ot the ure- 
thra is very different in both ines. la 
man it is twelve or thirteen inches, from 
the neck of the bladder to the extremity 
of the glans. It is ſitnated in a kind of 
narrow ſorrow, formed between the cor- 
pora cavernofa, in the bottom or lower 
part of the penis. It dees not run per- 
fectly ſtraight, but is bent in à vr An- 
gular manner. Its cavity is as as 
that of a gooſe quill. It is of 
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to robuſt membranes, an exterior and 
interior; their ſubſtance is thin and 
tough, and between them there is a ſpon- 
geous or cavernous matter, in which 
tome authors pretend to have diſcovered 
glands, but this is uncertain. Ihe bulb 
of the urcthra, is that part of it next to 
the proſtatz; it is much thicker than the 
reſt of the tube; and is about an inch 
long, and in ſome meaſure reſembles a 
walnut. It is of a thick and ſpongy tex- 


ture. The interior ſuface of the urethra 


is full of roundiſh and oblong foraminulæ 
and furrows, ont of which there may of- 
ten be pre ſſed a thick viſcous fluid, the 
uſe of which is to lubricate the urethra, 
and to defend it from the acrimony of 
the urine, See Penis, &c. "the urethra 
or urinary paſſage in women, ufually 
called meatus urinarius, is ſituated ſtraight 
under the clitoris, and thews itſelf by a 
little eminence. Its length is about two 
ting-rs breadth ; its diameter is greater 
than that in man, but ſomewhat narrower 
at the end than elſewhere, It is capable of 
great dilatation. There are in it certain 
little des, which convey to its inner 
turface a mucous humour, for lubricating 
and defending it from the acrimony of 
the urine, like thoſe in man; but their 
origin is uncertain, 

URINAL, in medicine, a veſſel fit to 
receive and hold urine, and uſed accord- 
>1ply for the convenicnceFot lick perſons. 
It is uſually of glaſs, and crooked ; and 
tomerimes it is filled with milk to aſſwa gc 
the pain of the gravel. 

UR1NAL, in chemiſtry, an oblong 
glaſs veſſel, cloſed for making ſolutions, 
and fo called from its reſemblance to the 
glafles in which urine is ſet to ſettle for 
the inſpection of the phylician. Sce the 
preceding article, 

URINE, Urina, a ſerous and ſaline 
Raid, of acitrop colour, {ſeparated from 
the blood, andearricd by the emulgent 
arteries to the Kidneys, from whence it 
deſcends to the bladder by the ureters, 
and is, from time to time, emitted thcuce 
by the canal of the urethra. 

For the diabetes, or that diſcaſe where- 
in the urine comes away crude, excceding 
the quantity of the liquids drank, fee 
Diabetes "3 

URINE, in agriculture, is of excellent 
uſe as a manure. he experienced in 
agriculture and gardening, prefer urine 
for land, trees, &c. before dung, as pe- 
netrating better to the roots; and re- 
moving divers infirmitics of plants. 
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URINOUS Sars, are the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call alcali falts, or al- 
calles. . : 
URN, a kind of vaſe, of a roundiſh 
form, but biggeſt in the middle, like the 
common pitchers, now ſeldom uſed but 
in the way of ornament over chimncy- 
pieces, in buffets, &c. The great uſe of 
urns among the ancients was to preſerve 
the aſhes of the dead after they were 
burnt ; for which reaſon they were called 
cineraria, and urnz cinerariz, and were 
placed ſometimes under the tombſtone 
whereon the epitaph was cut, and ſome- 
times in vauits in their own houſes. Urns 
were alſo uſcd at their ſacrifices to put li- 
quid things in. 
URSA, the Bear, in aſtronomy, a 
name common to two conſtellations of 
the northern hemiſphere, near the pole, 
diſtinguiſhed by major and minor. The 


urſa major, or the great bear, according 


to Ptolemy's catalogue, conſiſts of thirty- 
five ſtars : according to 'I'ycho's of fifty- 
ſix; but in the Btitannic catalogue we 
have two hundred and fittcen. 

The urſa minor, or little bear, called 
alſo Charles's wain ; and by the Greeks 
cynoſura ; by its neighbourhood 'to the 
north pole, gives the denomination agxrG@-, 
bear, thereto, Ptolemy and 'I'ycho make 
it to conſiſt of cight ſtars, but Flamſtcad 
of fourtcen. 

URSULINES, in church hiſtory, an 
order of nuns, founded originally by St. 
Angela of Breſcia, in the year 1537, and 
ſo called from St. Urſula, to whom they 
were dedicatcd. 

UR 1ICA, Nettle, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the flower of which is ot the 
apetalous kind, being compoſed only of 
a number of ſtumina placed in a cup. 
Theſe are barren, and the feeds grow on 
other plants of the ſame ſpecies, which 
have no flowers, and are containcd cithcr 
in round globules, or bivalve capſules, or 
in long tuſts. 

UaTica Marina, in zoology, the 
name of a remarkable genus of filhes, ſo 
called from their aſſecting the ſkin, on 
touching them, with a painful ſenſation 
like that of ſtinging of nettles. 

USANCE, C/, in commerce, is a de- 
terminate time fixed for the payment of 
bills of exchange, reckoned either from 
the day of the bills being accepted, or 
from the day of their date; and thus 
called, becauſe regulated by the uſage and 
cuſtom of the places whercon they are 
drawn. 


USHER, 


HPO me 


* 


on eos ns an ak - ner a me 


USQ 


USHER, an officer or ſervant, who has 


the care and direction of the door of a 
court, hall, chamber, or the like. In the 


king's houſhold there are two gentlemen 


uſhers of the privy-chamber, appointed 


to attend the door, and give entrance to 
perſohs that have admittance thither; 
four gentleman- uſhers, waiters ; and eight 
gentlemen- uſhers, quarters-waiters in or- 
any. | 

USHER, alſo ſignifies an officer of the 
court of * Exchequer, of which there are 
four who attend the barons and chief 
officers of that court at Weſtminſter, as 


alſo juries, ſherifls, &c. at the pleaſure of 


the court. There i, alſo an uſher of th 

court of Chancery, | | 
USHER of the Black-Rad, the eldeſt of 
the gentlemen-uſhers, daily waiters at 
court, whoſe duty is to bear the rod he- 
fore the king at the feaſt of St. George, 
and other ſolemnities; he has allo the 
-eping of the chapter- houſe door, when 
a chapter of the order of the garter is ſit- 
tiny; and, in time of partiament, attends 
the houſe of peers, and takes delinguents 
into cuſtody. He wears a gold badge, 
embelliſhed with the enfigns of the order 
ot the Garter. = 
 USNEA, in hotany, a genus of moſ- 
ſes, wholly deſtitute of leaves, and com- 
poſed only of long fl-nder filaments, or 
ſtalks, which are uſually folid, rigid, and 
of a cylindric figure. The whole plants 
are fixed in the manner of miſletoe to the 

barks of trees. 
USQUEBAUGH, a ſtrong compound 
liquor, chiefly taken by way of dram. 

There are ſeveral different methods of 
making this liquor; but the following is 


| 


eſteemed one of the beſt : To two gallons, 


of brandy, or other ſpirits, put a pound 
of Spanitt.-liquoriee, half a pound of rat- 
fins of the ſun, four ounces of currants, 
and three of fliced dates, the tops of 
baum, mint, ſavory, thyme, and the tops 
or the flowers of roſemary, of each two 
ounces; cinnamon and mace, welt bratf- 


ö 


ed, nutmegs, anniſeeds, and coriander- 


ſeeds, bruĩſed likewiſe, of each tour oun- 
ces; of citron, or lenion and orange-peel, 
ſcraped, of each an ounce ; let all theſe 
infuſe forty-cizht hours in a warm place, 
| often ſhaking them together: then let 
them ſtand in a cool place for a week: 
after which the clear liquor is to be de- 
canted off, and to it is to be put an equal 
quantity of neat white port, and a gallon 
of canary ; after which it is to be {weet- 
enced with a ſufficient quantity of dou- 
ble-refined fugar. 
Vol. IV. 
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Us TION, in pharmacy, the preparing 
of certain ſubſtances by burnivg them. 

USURER, a perſon charged with a 
habit or act of uſury. Sce Uſury. | 

USURIOUS CoNnTRACT, 15 an 
bargan or contract, whereby a man i 
obliged to pay more intereſt for money 
than the ſtatute allows. 

USURPATION, in law, an injurious 
uſing or enjoyment of a thing for con- 
tinbance of time, that belongs of right to 
another, . | ; 

USURY, Uſura, in the general, de- 
notes a gain or profit, which a perſon 
makes of his money, by lending the 
ſame, or it is an increaſe of the principal, 
exacted for the loan thereof; or the 
price a hortower gives for the uſe ef a 
ſum credited to him by the lender, cull- 
ed alſo intereſt ; and in ſome ancient 
ſtatutes, dry exchange. 

The word uſury is generally taken in 
an evil ſenſe, viz. for an unlawſul profit 
which a perſon makes of his money; in 
which ſenſe it is, that uſury is forbidden 
by the civil and cccleliaſtical, and even by 
the law of nature. | 

By ſtat. 12 Ann. c. 16. which is called, 
The Statute againſt exceſſive 3 it is 
ordained, thatꝰ no perſon ſhall take fot 
the loan of any money, of other thing, 
above the value of five pounds for the for- 
bearance of one hundred pounds ſor à 

ear ; and fo in proportion for. a great 


or leſſer ſum: and it is declared, that all 


bonds, contracts, and atſurances, made 
for payment of any principal ſum to be 
lent on uſury, above that rate, . ſhall be 
void; and that whoſoever ſhall take, ac- 
cept, ot receive, by way of corrupt bar- 
gain, loan, &c. a greater intereſt than 
that laſt above mentioned, ſhall* forfeit 
treble the value of the money lent ; and 
alſo, that ſctiveners, ſolicitors, and driv- 
ers of bargains, ſhall got taKe or receive a- 
bove ſixe ulli for the proguting the loan 
of one hundred pounds for one year, on 
pain of forfeitirg twenty pounds, &c. 


There can be no uſury without a loan, 


between which and a. bargain the court 
has diſtinguiſhed : and though a perſon 
is to pay double the ſum borrowed, &e. 
by way of penalty, for the non-payment 
of the ptngipal debt, it is not uſury; o 
it alſo is in reſpect to the grant of an an- 
nuity for lives, or on condition, where it 
exceeds the uſual intereſt; and the pro- 
portion attending contracts of this kind. 


Even Hope ſecures a large intereſt! an 


principal, and it is at the will of the par- 
ty who is to pay; or where it happens 
3 G that 
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that both the principal money and ex- 
traordinary intereſt are in hazard, or that 
perſon may have leis than his principal; 
as when a bond is made to pay money 
upon the return of a {hip from ſea, &c. 
either of theſe caſts are not held to be 
rr een 

In an tion t for uſury, che 
ſtatute . it muſt be — 
and in pleading an uſurious contract, as a 
bar to an action, the whole matter is to 
be ſet forth ſpecially, becauſe it lies with- 
in the parties own privity ; yet on an in- 
formation on the ſtatute for making ſuch 
contract, it is ſufficient to mention the 
corrupt! in generally; becauſe mat- 
ters of this kind are ſuppoſed to be privi- 
ly tranſacted; and*ſuch information may 
be brought by a- ſtravger. 1 Hawk, 
P. C. 248. { $0574; 

- Likewiſe upon an information on the 
ſtatute againſt-uſury, he that borrows the 
money may be a witneſs, after he has 
UrENSIL, Utz»file, 2 little domeſtic 
moveable, belonging principally to a kit- 
ehen: ſuch ats pots, pans, &c. 
 Uteulils' are more particularly uſed in 
war, for the moveables which the hoſt is 
abliged to furniſh the ſoldiers quartcred 
with him; which are, a bed with bed- 
clothes, a pot, and a ſpoon. "Ys 

UTERINE, ſomething belonging to 
the uterus, or womb of a woman 
Furor UTERINUS, in medicine, de- 

notes a kind of madnes, attended. by laſ- 
civious ſpecches and geſtures, and an in- 
vincihle inclination to vencry. Sec. Fa 


rer. | 
UTERUS, the womb, in anatomy, a 
hollow body, callgd alſo the matrix, of 
a form aproaching to that of a pear, ſi- 
tuated between the bladder and rec- 
wm, and deſtined to the office of gene- 
ration, ſor ii contai ing the fœtus. Tt 
is connected | 
vagina, and at, its laterial part by the li- 
ments, lata and totunda, being looſe in 
its hinder part. x hog | 
UTILE, a Latin term, ſignifying pro- 
ficable ot uſeful; in which ſenſe it is ſome- 
times led by Epgliſh writers. 
» UTRECHT, a handſome celebrated 


town of the United Provinces, capital of 


13p:70vince, of the ſame name, with a fa- 
mons univerlity, It is large, well forti 
W of a, ſquare form, and about three 
ile; 


in, circutiference, without its four 


iuburbs, which are conſiderable. There 
e a great number of churches, as alſo 
#faials for orphans aud foundlings, aug 
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the anterior part With the | 
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old men and women. All the avenues 
to this city are very hanſome, and the, 
environs arc full of gardens, walks, and 
groves, which, added to the purity of the 
air, render Utrecht one of the molt agre 

able places to live in, in theſe parts, and 
accordingly a great many people. of diſt 
_—_ — ither. Here the union 
of the Scven Provinces was n 1 

1579. It is ſeated on the _ 
of the Rhine, twenty miles caſt of Am- 
ſterdam. Long. 22. 36. E. Lat. 52+ 8. N, 

UVEA, in anatomy, the third or ou- 
termoſt coat of the eye. See Eye. 

* VULCAN,jin pagan worſhip, the god 
of tire, was the ſon of ſupiter and Juno, 
and was ſo remarkably deformed, that his 
father threw him down: from heaven to 
the iſle of Lemnos, in which fall he broke 
| his leg: he there ſet up his forge and 
. men how. to ſoften and poliſh 
braſs and iron. Thence he removed to 
the Lipacian iſles, near Sicily, where, by 
the aftiſtence of the Cyclops, he made 
Jupiter's thunderbolts and armour for 
the other gods, He had a paſſion for 
Minerva, and by Jupiter's conſent made 
his addreſſes to her, but without ſucceſs. 
He was, however, more fortunate in his 
ſuit to Venus, who, after her marriage, 


expoſeditlrem to the ridicule of the other 
ſeveral names, and was called Lemnius, 


Mulcifer, from his: art of ſoftening ſteel 
and iron; and, by the Greeks, Heph aiſ- 
tos, from his delighting in flames. In 
the ancient medals of the Greeks and 


formed, and ſqualid man, work ng at the 
anvil, and attended by the Cyclops, or 
by ſome other god or 


placed in the mouth of Jupiter, to ex- 


through all created beings, 


hiſtory, a burning mountain, or one that 
_ forth fire, flame, aſhes, cinders, 
GG 2 
VULGATE, 'a: ancient Latia 
tranllation of the Bible, and the only one 
the church of Rome acknowledges to be 
authentic. The vulgate of the Old Teſ- 
tament was tranſlated, almoſt' word for 
word, from the Greek of the Septuagint : 
the author of it is not known, or ſo much 
as gueſſed at. It was a long time known 


by the name of the Italic oo apart” 


” - 
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choſ: Mars, for her gallant, when Vulcan 
gods, by taking them in a net. He had 


from the iſle of Lemnos ; Mulciber, or 


Romans, he is repreſented as a lame, de-- 


deſs who comes 
to aſk his aſſtſtance. But the Egyptians. 
repreſented him proceeding out of an egg 
prets the radical and natural heat diffuſcd - 


 VULCANO, or VoLc av0, in natural 


od WERE wu OY TY” TROP Oo 


e 0x Hl 
A great antiquity in the Latin church. 
It was — th uſe, before St, Je- 
rom made a new one from the Hebrew. 
St. Auſtin preferred this vulgate before 
all the other Latin verſions, -as rendering 
the words and ſenſe of the ſacred text 
more cloſely and juſtly than any of the 
reſt. It has been fince corrected from the 
emendations of St. jerom; and it is 
this mixture of the ancient Italic verſion 
with the corrections of St. Jerom, that 
is now called the vulgate, and which 
the council of 'Trent has declared to be 
Authentic. ; 

"' VULNERARY,-in medicine, an epi- 
thet given to remedies proper for the cure 


- of wounds and ulcers. 


VULTURE, à genus of birds, with 
four toes on each foot, three of which 
are placed forwards ; the neck is long, 
and almoſt bare of feathers; the legs are 
covered with fearhers down to the feet, 
or nearly ſo; and under the throat there 
is a fpace covered with tairs inſtead of 
feathers, the head alſo in many ſpecies is 
naked, and has at the moſt only a downy 
matter on it inſtead of feathers; and the 


under part of the wings is downy. - 


e 
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VULVA, in anatomy, à name give 


as well to the 


uterus, or womb, as to th" 


cunnns or pudendum- muliebre. 
UVULA, in anatomy. a round, ſoft; 
ſpongeous body, like the end of a child's 


finger, ſuſpended from the palate, near 


the foramina of the noſtrils, perpendieu- 
larly over the glottis. Its uſe is wo break 
the force of the cold air, and prevent its 
entering ioo precipitately into the lungs: 
It is formed of a duplicature of a mem 


brane of the 


ſome authors, 


gurgulio. 


palate; and is called, by 


It is moved by two pair of muſcles, ab- 
ſuſpended by as many — 2 _ 


plants, whoſe 


UVULARIA, in botany, a genus of 


flower conſiſts of ſix ob- 


long, erect, lanccolated petals, with an 
oblong nectarium cut into the baſe of 
each petal ; the ſtamina are ſix very ſhort 
hlaments, topped with long erect anthe- 


r= ; the fruit 


is an ovato-oblong trilocu- 


lar capfule, containi ndi 
rr 
UXOR, ——— ligniftes the 


mercury of 
Meral. 


Sce Mercury and 
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W. The twent ſirſt letter of the 
» Engliſh alphabet, and compoſed, 
as its name implics, of two Y's. It was 
not in uſe among the Hebrews, Grecks, 
Romans, but chiefly peculiar to the 
northern nations, the Tcutanes, Saxons, 


| Britons, &c. but (till iz is not uſcd. by 


the French, Italian. Spaniards, or Poxtu- 
gue, except in propet names, and other 
acrms borrowed from languages in which 
it is originally uſcd. | 

his letter is of an, ambiguous nature, 
being . a conſonant. at the beginning of 
wores, and a vowel at the end. It may 
land before all the yowels he 
water, wealth, winter, wonder. t may 
alſo. follow the vowels 8, e, o, and unites 
with them into a kind of double vowel, or 
diphthong, as in ſato, few, cow, &c. 
I; alſo goes before 7, and follows 12, and 


Ce in wrath, ſwear, thwart : it goes 
1 


re h allo, though in reality it is 


WA F 


| ſounded after 


it, as in "when, what, Kc. 


in ſome words, it is obſcure, as in ſhadow 


widews. feil au, &c. 


WADD, or 


Wadi, is a ſtopple 


of paper, hay, &c. forced into a gurl 
upon the powder, to keep M cloſe in the 
chamber; or to put up elbe to the ſhot, 
to keep it from rolling out. 

WAF T. To waft a ſhip, is to convoy 
her ſate, as men of war do merchant- 
ſhips. To- make a waft, is to hang out 
ſome coat, ſra-gown, or the like, on the 


main ſhronds of the ſhip, as a ſignal for 


people to come aboard, and ſignifyin 
that the ſhip is in great diſtreſs. N 


WAFERS, 


or SEALING WAFERS, 


are made thus: Take ww fine flour, 
f 


mix it with glair of eggs, i 


nglaſs, aud a 


little yeaſt ; mingle the materials; beat 
them well together, ſpread the butter, 
being made thin with gum-water,” on 


even tin plates 


and dry them in à ſtove” 
308 2 then 
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then cut them out for uſe. You may 
make them of what colour you plea-, 
by tinging che paltc with Brazil or verm. 
lion for red; indigo or verditer, &c. for 
blue; ſaflron, turmeric, or gamboge, &c. 
for yellow. 

WAGGON, a vehicle or carriage, of 
which there are vorious forms, accom- 
modated to the different uics they are 
intended for 

WAGTAIL, in ornithology, the name 
of two different ſpecies of motacilla. 

WAIF, or WAE, in law, a term 
applied to ſuch goods as a thief having 
fe!onionſly ſtolen, on his being clolcly 
puriued, are waifed or left by the felon, 
which become forfeited to the king, or 
lord of the maner: and ſo it is allo 
where a felon has the goods in his cuſto- 
dy, and apprchending that purſuit is 
made, he flics and leaves them behind him. 

WAtF, is alſo applicd to things loit, 
and eſtrays, which, no owner appearing, 
are fortcited to the lord of the manor, at- 
ter they have been cricd and publiſhed in 
the markets ; 

WaINSCOT, in building, the tim- 
ber-work that ſerves to line the walls of 
2 room, being uſually made in pannels, 
and painted, to ſerve inſtead of hangings. 
WAIVE, accord ug to the different 
acceptations of the word, ſignifies to for- 
ſake; but in the law it is eſpecially ap- 
plied to a woman, who, for any crime 
for which a man may be outiawed, is 
termed waive, 

WAKE of a ©bip, is the ſmooth water 
aſtern when ſhe is under fail: this ſhews 
the way ſhe has gone in the ſea, whereby 
the mariners judge what way ſhe makes. 


Waker, is the eve feaſt of the dedica- 


tion of churches, which is Kept with 
feoſting and rural diverſions. | 

WALE KNOT, a round knot, ar 
knob, made with three ſtrands of a rope, 
ſo that it cannot flip, by which the 
racks, top ſail ſheets, and "ſtoppers, are 
made faſt, as alſo ſome other ropes. 

* WALES, a principality of Eng 
land, comprehending twelve counties, 
namely, Angleſca, Carnareonſhire, Den- 
bighſhire, Flintſhire, Merionethſhire, and 
Mont gomerymire, in North - Wales; 
Brecknockſhire, Cardiganſhire, Carmar- 
thenſhire, Glamorganſnire, Pembroke- 
ſhire, and Radnorſhire, in South Wales. 
Ibis country is in general mountainous, 
and yet its produce i ſufficient for the 
maintenance of the inhabitants. It is the 
place where the ancient Britons fled, 


when this idand was invaded by the vic- 
N 1 
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torious Saxons, who are now called 
Welth, and continue io preſerve their 
own language. The weltern part is 
bounded by St. George's Channel and 
the Irith Sca, the ſouth by the Briſtol 
Channel, the north by the Iriſh Sea, and 
the eaſt by the countics of « hoſter, Sa- 
lop, Hereford, and Monmouth. It con- 
tains ſeven hundred and &ity-one pa- 
riſhes, fifty-eight mark-t-towns, and 
above three hundred thouſand people. 
he air is clear and ſnarp, but the cattle 
are ſmall, and proviſions in general good 
and cheap. Walcs is particularly re- 
markable tor gonts, which naturaliy de- 
light in billy countries. They have ſe- 
veral creeks and harbours for ſhips, but 
the moſt remarkable is Milford haven, 
where 1cco veſſels may ride lafely at a 
time. It is watered with many rivers, 
of »hich the principal are the Dec, Wye, 
Uk, Conway, Cluyd, and Twy. 

WALK, in gardening, an ornamental 
and uteful part of a garden, diiſering from 
an alley by being wider. X 

WALL, in architecture, the principal 
part of a building, as fcrving both to in- 
cloſe it, and ſupport the root, floors, 
&e. See Building. 

WALL, in gardening.— Of all mate- 
rials for building walls for fruit-trees, 
brick is the beſt, it being not ovly the 
handſomeſt, but the warmeſt and kindeit 
for the ripening of fruit, and affording 
the beſt convenicncy for nailing, as 
ſmaller nails will ſerve in brick than will 
in lone walls, where the joints are lar- 
ger; and if the walls ate coped with 
free-(tone, and ſtoue pilaſters or columns 
at proper diſtances, to ſeparate the trees, 
and break off the force of the winds, 
they are very beautiful, and the moſt 
profitable walls of any others. | 

* WALLER, EpmunD, the fon of 
Robert Walter, ſq; was born at Cole ſ- 
hill in Warwickſhire, on the 4d of 
March 1605. His father dying when he 
was very young, his mother ſent him to 
Eton ſchool, whence he was removed to 
King's college in Cambridge. At the 
age of ſixtcen or ſeventcen he was choſen 
to the laſt parliament of king James I. 
and ſerved as burgeis for Agmondeſham. 
In 1623 he compoſed # fine poem on 
prince Charles's danger of being caſt 
away in the road at St. Andre, and in 
1628 a poem on his majeſty's receiving 
the news of the duke of Buckingham's 
death. I heſe poems recommended him 


to the favour of the court, and rendered 
him dear to per:ons of the beſt taſte. He 
became 
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became one of the famous club, of which 
the lord Falkland, Sic Francis Wain- 
man, Mr. Chillingworth, My. Godol- 
phi, and other perſons of eminence 
were members. It is uncertain at what 
time our author was married, but it is 
ſuppoſed that his firſt wiſe Anne, the 
daughter of Edward Banks, eiq; was 
dead betore he ſell in love with lady Do- 
rothy Sidney, daughter to the carl of 
Leiceſter, whom he celebrates with the 
moſt pleaſing delicacy under the name of 
Saccharitta. 
Agmondeſham in the parliament which 
met in April, 1740. in which he oppoſed 
the court, as he did likewiſe in the be- 
giuning of the long parliament. In the 
atter end of the year 164z, he was one 
of the commiſſioners appointed by the 
parliament- to preſent their propoſitions 
for peace to his 2 at Oxford; and, 
in 1643, he was deeply engaged in the 
deſign for reducing the city of London 
and the Tower, to the ſervice of his ma- 
zeſty, for which he was impriſoned, and 
fined 10,000 l. upon which he travelled 
into France, where he continued. ſeveral 
cars. But upon his return to England, 
1 ſided with thoſe in power, and became 
particularly intimate with, Oliver Com- 
well, upon whom he wrote a panegyric 
in 654, and, in 1658, a poem on his 
death, which has been greatly admired. 
However, at the reſtoration, he was 
treated with great civility by Charles I! 
who always made him one of the party 
in his diverſions at the duke of Bucking- 
ham's, and other places, and gave him a 
nt of the provoltſhip of Eton college. 
e wrote a panegyric upon his majelly's 
return, which, however, was thought to 
fall much ſhort of that he had before 
written on Oliver Cromwell: the king 
one day aſked him in raillery, © How is 
it Waller, that you wrote z better enco- 
mium on Cromwell than on me?” —— 
% May it pleaſe your majeſty,” anſwer- 
ed he, we ports generally ſucceed beſt 
in fon.” He fat in ſeveral parlia- 
ments after the reſtoration, and conti- 
nued in the full vigour of his genius to 
the end of his life. He died of a dropſy 
on the 1ſt of October 1687, and was in- 
terred in the church yard of Beaconsbcld, 
where a monument 15 erected to his me- 
mory. Mr. Waller has been honoured 
as the great reſiner of Engliſh poetry. 
He reſtored to numbers the delicacy they 
had loſt, and joined to mellifiuent ca- 
dence the charms of ſenſe, 4 
' 'WALNUC-TRES, 7ug/err, in bota- 
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ny, a genus producing male and female 4 
flowers on the fame tree: the male 


He was returned burgeis for 


flowers are diſpoſed in an oblong, cylin- 
drical, imbricated amentum; the corolla 
of cach flower is divided into ſix plane, 
qual, and elliptic parts, in the center 
of which is ſitu-ted a number of very 
ſhort nhlaments, topped with ere, acu- 
minatede antheraz ; the female flowers 
grow in ſmall cluſters, fitting cloſe to the 
branches ; the corolla of each is divide 
into four erect pointed ſegments; the 
fruit is a large, oval, dry, and unilocu- 
lar drupe, incloſing a large oval nut with 
netted furrows, containing a kernel with 
four lobes, which are variouſly furtowed. 
This trce was formerly held in preat 
clteem in this country, for its wood, 
which is, in ſadt, often very finely vein- 
ed; but, on account of its aptneis to be 
worm-eaten, it has of late given place to 
the beautiful and mnch ſounder mahoga- 
ny, with which our cabinet-makers have 
been pretty plentifully ſupplied from” the 
Britiſh ſettlements in the Weſt Indics. 
As an uſeful fruit-tree, independent of 
its timber, which is, however, {till of 
good value, it merits the huſbandman's 
attention; nor can the gentleman ealily 
find a more ſtately one to adorn his-park 
with, or to form à noble avenue to Nis 
manſion. 

* WALPOLE, Sir RoBERkrT, alter- 
wards carl of Ortord, was born at Hough- - 
ton, in Norfolk, the 5th of December, 
1674, and educated at Eton ſchool, and 
King's college in Cambridge; but ſuc- 
cceding to the family eſtate, he. re ſigned 
his fellowſhip, and in the year 1700 was 
elected member of parliament for King's 
Lyon, which boreugh he repreſented in 
ſeveral ſucceeding parliaments. Five 
years after he was nominated one of the 
council to prince George of Denmark, 
lord high admiral of England; in 1707 
was made ſceretary at war; and, in 4709, 
trealurer of the navy ; but, on the change 
of the miniliry_ the following year, he 
vas removed from all his poſts; and in 
1711, was voted by the houſe of com- 
mons guil:y of a high breach of truſt, 
and of notorious corruption in his office 
of ſecretary at war, was expelled the 
houſe of commons, and committed to the 
Tower. All the Whigs coniidered Mr. 
Walpole as a kind of martyr in their 
cauie. The borough of Lyon re eleQed 
him ; ard, though the houte declared 
the cl:Cion void, perſiſted in their choice, 
In the next parliament he diſtinguiſhed 
bimſelf in behalt of liberty, by W 

r. 
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Itr. Steele in the debate relating to his 
publiſhing the Oriſis, and ſoon after he 
exerted his eloquence in defeuce of civil 
and religious liberty, by his oppoſition 
4o-the ſchiſm bill. As, on the death of 
the quten; a revolttion of politics took 
place, and the Whig party prevailed, in 
a fow days after the arrival: of king 
George I. he was appointed recewer and 
paymaſter- gen- ral of all the guards, gar- 
rifons; and land forces in Great Britain, 
p ymaller of the royal hoſpital of Chel- 
ica, and a privy counſcllor. He was ſoon 
after chairman of the committee of ſeere · 
cy; was choſen to enquire into the con- 
duct of the late miniſtry in concluding 
the prace with France and the vigour 
he exerted upon this occaſion was ſoon 
tc warded by the extraordinary promo» 
tions of firft commiſſioner of the trea- 
fary, chancellor and under treafurer of 
the exchequer. Two years after it ap- 
red that the intereſt of Mr. Secretary 
$raubope began to outweigh that -of 
Mr. Walnole, whoſe power was vifibly 
on the decline. Mr. Walpole relign- 
ed all his places to the king, and the 
fame day brought in the famous ſink- 
ing fund bill, which he preſented as a 
country gentleman. In the next parlia- 
ment oppoſed the miniſtry in eve 
thing; and upon a motion in the houſe 
' for continuing the army, he made a 
ſperch of above an hour long, and dif- 
played all his cloquence in ſhewing the 
danger of à ſtanding army in a free 
country. Farly- in the year 1520 the 
rigour of the patriot ſeemed to ſoften, 
and he was again appointed paymaſter of 
the forces, and it was not long before he 
acquired full miniſterial power, by being 


appointed firſt lord commiſſioner of the 


areaſury, and chancellor of the exche- 
quer. When the king went abroad, in 
$723, be was nominated one of the 
lords juſtices for the adminiſtration of go- 
wernment, and was ſwora ſole ſccretary 
gp ſtate during the abſence of the lords 
Townibend and Carteret. About this 
time he reccived another mark of the 


royal favour, his eldeſt fon, then on his 


travels, being ereated a peer, by the title 
. of baton Walpole of Walpole. In 1725 
Sir Robert ſhewed that he was not unam- 
Ditious of honour by his being created 
Knight of the Bath, and the followin 
ear he was inſlailed knight of the mot 

noble order of the Garter, We cannot 
give the mcaſurcs- of his adminiſtraticn. 
Auring the long time he remained prime 


aninilter. It is ſutheicnt to ſay, that his 
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endeavouring to obtain an act for a gene 
ral exciſe, and ſeveral other of his mica« / 
ſures, were, in the higheſt degree unpo- 
pular; but with, teſpect to moſtof- his 
proceedings, it is difficult to diſcern the 
truth, through the exaggerations and 
miſrepreſentations of party. He has 
been called the ſather of corruption; and 
though he is ſaid to have boaſted that 
he knew every man's price, yet in the 
year 1742, the oppolition railed 
and he being no longer able — 2 
in the houſe of commons, he 
reſigned all his places, and was ſoon aſter 
created carl of Orford,” when the king 
granted him a penſion of 4000 |. a-year, 
in conſidetation of his long and faithful 
ſervices. Ihe remainder of his life he 
ipent in a_tranquil retirement, and died 
in 1745, in che ſeventy-firit year of his 
age. | P 
WAPENTAKE, (from the Saxon) 
the ſame with what we call a hundred, 
more particularly in the northern coun- 
ties beyond the river Trent. There hare 
been ſeveral conjectures as to the original 
of the word ; one of which is, that an- 
ciently muſters were made of the armour 
and weapons of the inhabitants of every 
hundred; and from thoſe that could not 
find fufficient pledges of their good abear- 
ing, their weapons were taken away, and 
given to others; whence it is ſaid this 
word is derived. == 

wp — diſſerence between 
princes, ſtates, or large bodies of 
whieh not being determined by 22 
nary meaſures of equity and juſtice, is 
referred to the deciſion of the ſword. + 
= WAR, was that ancicntly mains» 
tained by leagues and croiſades, for the 
recovery of the Holy Land. | 7 
WARD, in law-books, a word of 
vers ſigniſicat ions: thus, a ward in Loy» 
don, is a part of the city committed to 
the ſpecial charge of one of the aldermen 
of the city. are twenty-lix wards 
in London, which are as hundreds, and 
the parithes thereof as towns. A foreſt 
is alto divided into wards, and ſo are moſt 
ot our hoſpitals. . * * 2 
WARDEN, or GuaRpfAx, one 
who has the charge orkeeping of any per- 
ſon, or thing, by of ce. 
Such is t the Fleet, the 


* 0 


warden of 
keeper of the Fleet priſon, who bas the 
charge of the priſoners there, eſpeci 

ſuch as are committed from the court of 


chan for contempft. 
Warden, -n an univerſity, is the head 


of a college; — to what in other 


eo. leges 
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colleges we eall the maſter thereof, War- 
den, or lord warden of the Cinque Ports, 
is the governor of theſe noted havens, 
who has the authority of an admiral, and 
ſends. out writs ia his on name. War- 
den of the mint, is an officer whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to receive the gold and ſilver bul- 
lion brought in by the merchants, to-pa 
them for it, and overſee: the other o 
cers. He is called keeper of the exchange 
and uint. 

WARDROBE, a cloſet, or little room 
adjoining to a bed- chamber, ſerving to 
ditpoſe' and keep a perſon's apparel in; 
or for a ſcryant to lodge in, to be at 
hand to wait, &c. | 

Wardrobe, in a prince's court, is an 
apartment whercin his robes, wearing ap- 
parel, and other neceſſaries are preſerved 
under the care and direction of proper of- 
ficers, as the maſter of the wardrobe, 
elerk, &c. of the wardrobe. « 

WARNING-YIECE, in the military 
art, is the gun which is fired every night 
about ſan-ſet, to give notice to the drums 
and trumpets of the army to- beat and 
ſbund a retreat or tattoo, which is likc- 
wiſe ſetting the watch, ; 
_ WARNING-WHEEL, in a clock, is 
the third or fourth, according to its dif- 
tance from the firſt wheel. 

WARP, in the manufactures, is the 
threads, whether of filk, wool, linen, 
hemp, &c. that are extended lengthwiſe 
on the weaver's loom; and acrots which 
the workman, by means of his ſhuttle, 
paſſes the threads of the woof, to form a 
cloth, ribbon, fuſtian, - or-other matter. 

To WARP a Ship, is to ſhift her from 
one place to another, when the wind and 
tide will permit it without danger. 

- WARRANT, an act, inſtrument, or 
obligation, whereby a perfon authoriſes 
another to do ſomething which be other- 
wiſe had not a right to do. 

Warrant of attorney, is that whereby a 
man appoints another to do ſomething in 
his name, and warrants hi> action. 
"WARRANTY, à promiſe or covenant 
by deed, made by the bargainer for him- 
ſelf and his heirs, to warrant and fecure 
the bargainee and. his heirs agaiaſt all men 
for enjoying the thing agreed on between 


WARREN, a franchiſe, or place pri- 
vilegedf either by preſcription or gtaut 
from the king, to keep beaſts and fowl 
of warren in; as rabbits, hares, part- 
wdges, pheafants, &c. | h 
By ſtatute 21 Edw. III. a warren may 
Daw 379 #4: ,7*t 2 8 
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WAR 
lie open, and there is no need of clofing 
it in, as there is a park, + - a3 £4 
* WARREN, Sir PeTz ©, aw admin 
ral, diſtinguiſhed by his virtue, learning, 
and valonr, was deigended from an an- 
| cient family in Ireland, and obtained a 
command in the royal navy, in which he 
ſerved ſeveral years with great reputa- 
tion; but the tranſaction which 
his great abilities in their fulb light, was 
the taking of Louiſvurg, in 2745, when 
he was appointed commodore ot the Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron ſent on that ſcrwicu. dle 
joinen the fleet of tranſports hem Boten 
in Canſo- bay, the 2 5th of April, having 
under his command the Superb ot ſixty. 
and the Launceſton and Eltham of for 
guns: he was afterwards joined by ſeve- 
ral other men of war from England, and 
took poſleſſion of Louiſburg the 45th of 
June. The French, exaſperated at thi 
loſs, were conſtantly on the watch to re- 
take it; and in 1747 fitted out ala ge 
fleet: for that purpoſe, and at the ſame 
time another ſquadron to. proſecute their 
ſ:cceſs in the Eaſt Indies. Theſe ſqua- 
drons ſailed at the ſame time. But thefe 
views of the French were rendered abor- 
tive by the gallant admiral Anſon, and 
Mr. Warren, who had been created rear- 
admiral, who, with a large flect of ſuips, 
fall in with the French, defeated the 
whole fleet, and took the greateſt part of 
the mem of war. Thus the conqueror of 
Cape Breton became its protector. Fer 
this gallant action admiral Anſon was 
created a peer of Great Hritain, and rcut- 
admiral Warren inveſted with the order 
of the Bath, A peace being concluded 
in the ſuceceding year, the flect was lat 
up in the ſeveral harbours. He was then 
| choſen one of the repreſentatives in par- 
liament for Weſtminſter; aud in the 
midſt of his popularity he paid a vilit4o 
Ireland, his native country, where he 
died of an inflammatory fever, the a9 1b. 
of July 1752. Au elegant monument of 
white marble was erected. to his memory 
in Weſtminſter abbey, Ba 
 WART, in. ſurgery, a little round 
hard excreſcence agifiag from the . fie 
like a pca- ot. 19915} "avon 
A wart begins at the eutis, and ems. 
to be either an effloreſcence of the ſerum. 
of the blood, which hardening in ibe 
ſurface of the ſkin, makes a dry tumour; 
or elſe ſome ſazall luxuriancy of the little 
alcrries of the cutis, which thruſt- thera - 
ſelves out, making a pretty ſarcama, 
which we call a felt warts » 1 
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According to the variety of the tumour, 
it is ſometimes whole with a ſmooth. ſar- 
ſace and ſometimes chapped and un- 
even, | 

The method of cure which deſerves to 
be firtt mentioned, is by ligature or vinc- 
ture; this is performed upon ſach of 
theſt excteſcentes as are ſlender about the 
roots, and in ax manner pendent, by 
firmly 1ying about them a horſe-hair, or 
a lilken or linen thread; the warts, be- 
ing thus deprived of the juices&vhich nou- 
riſh them, through a conftridtion of the 
veſtels by the ligature, gradually wither 
and fall away. * 

Another method of cure is the ſur- 
geon's inſtrument, with which the wart 
is taken up by a hook or forceps, and 
then very. nicely ſeparated by the {ciffars. 
The wound is treated for ſome time with 
at aplication of the lapis in fernalis, or 
ſome ether corroding medicine, that if 
any part of à root ſhould remain, from 
which a new tubercle might ariſc, it 
might be conſumed and deſtroyed. 

4 he cure by, uſties is beſt performed 
by cutting off the hard upper part of the 
Wart, with a razor or ſeiſlars, and then 
ſurroundings its bottom with a circle of 
wan to prevent the- ſpreading of the re- 
mallies ; to touch it daity with oil of tar- 
tar, ſprit of ſalt, aqua fortis, or butter 
of antimony. ; 

The cure by cautery is performed by 
chooſing a cautery of à proper ſizc, and 
with that burning:down to the root of the 
watt; This is the molt painful of all the 
methods of extirpating theſe cxcreſcen- 
ces; but the pain is but for a moment, 
and the warts extirpated this way never 
return. | | 

The cure by evulſion is performed by 
anointing them with ſoftening ointment, 
and then feizing them artfully between 
the thumb and fore-finger, and forcibly 
wrenehing them out, "his is a mounte- 
bank method, and a: bad one; for it is 
not only very painful, but the warts 
commonly grow up again. . 
When warts are found to look livid 
and blue, it is beſt to let them alone en- 
-tirely 5 becauſe, When irritated,” they 
frequently. degenerate into a cancer. See 
Cater: © | 

»* WARWICK, the capital town of 
. Warwickſhire, with a market on Satur- 

and four fairs, May 12, July 5, 
and November 8. for horſes, cows, and 
ſheep; and September 4, for horſes, cows, 

p, and cheeſe. It is ſcated on a rock, 

the river Avon, and all the pallages 
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to it are cut through the rock, And ther 
is no way to go to this place but oyer a 


water. it was fortificd with a wall, 
which is now in ruins; but it has (fill 
ſtrong caſtle, which is the ſcat of lor 
Brooke, It is a large corporation, and 
contains two pariſhes. The houſes are 


fiſts of one regular built ſtreet ; and the 
aſſizes and general quarter- ſeſſions are 
held here. Tt is adorned with a good 
free-ſchool and 2 market-houſe. It has 
alſo a noted hoſpital, called St. James's 
for twelve decayed gentlemen, who hare 
each 20 1. a-year, and the chaplain 50 l. 


It is well inhabited, enjoys a good trade, 


and ſends two members to parliament. 
It is 18 miles 8. W. of Coventry, and 
93 N. W. of London. 1 
* WARWICKSHIRE, a county of 
England, 47 miles in length, and 27 it 
breadth, bounded on the, W. by Worcef- 
terſhire, on the 8. by Offord and Glon- 
ce ſterſhires, on the E. by Northampton 
and Leiceſterſhires, and on the N. 
Staſſordſhire. It contains 168 pariſhes, 


17 matket- towns, and ſends fix mem - 
bers to parliament, two for Warwick, 


two for Coventry, and two for the coun - 
ty. The air is mild and healthful, and 
the ſoil fertile, particularly in the 8. 


part, called the Vale of the Red Horſe. 
t has iron mines. Warwick is the ſhire 


town. 


lers. . ; | | 
|, WASHING, in painting, is when 2 


defign, drawn with a pen or crayon, has 


ſome one colour laid pver it with a pen- 


cil, as Indian ink, biſtre, or the like, to 


make it appear the more natural, by ad- 


ding the ſhadow of prominences, a er- 


tores, &c. and by imitating the part 


. 
* 


well built, and the town prineipally con- 


+ 


"WASH, among diſfillers, the fer- 
mentable liquor uſed by the nmalt-diſtit. 


LEY 


lar matters, of which the thing or - 
na 


ſed to conſiſt. Thus, they waſh w 
pale red to imitate brick and tile; with a 
pale Indian blue, to "imitate water and 
flate; with green, for trees and mea- 
dows ; with faffron or French berries, for 
gold or brafs :” and with ſeveral colours 
for marbles. "Theſe waſhes are uſually 
given in equal teints or degrees throuphs 
out,- which are afterwards brought down 
and ſoftened over the lights with fair wa- 
ter, and ſtrengthened wich deeper cofours 
for the ſhadows. _ 
WasHinG, or WASHES, among 
.goldſmiths, coiners, &c. are the lotions 


whereby they recover the particles of gold 
and ſilver out of the ſweep, that is, 
: es, 
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aſhes, earths, ſweepings, &c. This is 
either performed by limply waſhing them 


ain and again, or by putting in 
de waſhing-mill. . 
Wasp, in zoology, an inſet with 
four wings and fix feet; its body is yel- 
low, with black triangular ſpots. The 
common waſp breeds in the ground. 
There is another kind much more ficrce, 
very rare: theſe breed in woods and 
mountains; they are larger, and have 
broader bodies, and m more black 
about them ; their ſting is ſo large, that 
it ſeems diſproportioned to the fie of 
their bodies. 
_ 'Wasr-FLy, in natural hiſtory, 2 
ſpecies of fly, having very much the ex- 
ternal figure of à waſp, but harmleſs, 
without, a ſting, and with only two 
wings. 1 
WAS T, or Was rr, in law, has di- 
vers lignifications. It is uſed for a ſpoil, 
made either in houſes, woods, lands, 
Ke. by the tenants for life, or for years, 
to the prejudice of the heir, or of him in 
reyerſion or remainder. Upon s the 
writ of waſte is brought for the recovery 
of the thing waſled, and treble damages. 
_WasTE is alſo taken for thoſe lands 
which are not in any man's occupation, 
but lie common. g 
They ſeem to be fo called, becanſe the 
lord cannot make ſuch profit of them as 
of his other lands, by reaſon of the uſe 
others have thereof, for paſſing to and 
fro. Upon this none may build, cut 
down. trees, &c. without lord's li- 
CENCce. 
WasTEe-BoarDs, boards ſomctimes 
ſet upon the ſide of a boat, or other vet- 
— to keep the ſea from breaking into 


r. 
WATCH, in the art of war, a num- 
ber of men poſted at any pallage, or a 
company of the guards who go on the 
patrol. Watch alſo implies a perſon 
. Poſted. as a ſpy in any place, to have an 
eye thereto, and to give notice of what 
palles. A watch is properly intended 
for the apprchending of rogues in the 
night, as ward is for the like purpoſc in 
the day-time; and for default to watch 
y ward the townſhip, &c. is puniſh- 
WATCH is alſo uſed for a {mall port- 
able movement or machine for the mea- 
ſuring of time; having its motion regu- 
lated by a ſpiral ſpring. 
Watches, ſtrictly taken, are all ſuch 
movements as ſhew the parts of time; 
Vo I. IV. ; | 
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[2s clocks are ſuch as publiſh it, by frik- 
iag on a bell, &c. But, commonly, the 
name watch is appropriated to ſuch as 
are carried in the pocket; and clock, to 
the large movements, whether they ſtrike 
or not. See Cel. 

Striting WATCH, one which, .befides 
the common watch-work for meaſuring 
time, has a clock part for ſtriking the 
hours; ſo that, properly ſpeaking, they 
are pocket clocks. | 

Repeating WATCH, one that by only 
pulling a ſtring, puſhing in a pin, &e. 
repeats the hour, quarter, or minute, at 
any time of the day or night, 

WATCHING, or WAKEFULNK&sS, 
Irfomria, in medicine, is produced by too 
great a determination of the nervous fluid 
to the organs of the ſenſes, whereby theſe 
organs are prepared to receive, readily, 
any impreſſion from external objects, 
which they propagate to the brain, and 
farniſh the foul with divers occafions of 
thinking. This extraordinary flux of 
ſpirits may have two cauſcs ; for, 1. The 
ſenſible objects may ſtrike the organ 
with too much force; in which caſe, the 
animal ſpirits being violently T_ 

ed by 


and thoſe agitations continu the 
nerves to the brain, they give a like mo- 
tion to the brain itſelf; the neceſſary 
conſequence of which is, that the animal 
muſt wake. Thus, a loud ſhriek, pains, 
headach, gripes, coughing, &c. canſe 
waking. And the ſoul's being oppreſſed 
with cares, ot deeply engaged in think» 
ing, contributes to the ſame, ſince, as it 
acts by the miniſtry of the ſpirits, any 


cares or meditations that keep them ia 
motion mult produce watchfulneſs. Gf 
this kind are thoſe inveterate wakings of 
melancholic perſons, ſome of whom have 
been Known to paſs three or four weeks 
without a wink of fleep. 

2. The other cauſe is in the ſpirits 
themſelves, which have ſome extraord?- 
nary diſpoſition to receive motion, or to 
perſiſt in it; as from their too great heat, 
or that of the brain, in fevers, &c. 
Hence it is, that the diſorder is moſt 
frequent in ſummer, in the heat of 
youth, &c. | 

Long faſting has the ſame eſſect ; the 
want of ſood ſubtilizing the ſpirits, and 
drying the brain. Ihe fame is likewiſe 
an ordinary ſymptom in old age, on ac» 
count of the pores of the byain and nerves 
having been much widened by the conti- 
nual paſſage of ſpirits for a great number 
of years, the po now paſs and repaſs 
f 3 
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WAT W Ar 
through them with too much eaſe, and | water, only with the difference of its re- 
necd not any exfiftordinaty motion to | maining long i the ſume place before we 
keep the mind awake, .. t here, are in- have it: the third is a Ne * 
ſtances of waking forty-five nights 'ſuc- | firſt, and of freſh vapour: ratſed from the 
eellively ; and we even read of a melan- fea and freſh waters, 'and deſcending in 
choly perſon, who” never ſſept orice in rains. The two firſt are almoſt Thyari- 
fourteen months. Such watchiogs viually | ably the fame; rhe latter . to 2 
degenerate into madness. thouſand changes, from the matters acci- 

WATER, in general, implirs a pel- | dentally waſhed into it by the torrent 
lucid fluid, Perealbi⸗ into ice by cold; occafigned by the rains; but it has th 
naturally perrading the ſtrata of | the | advantage of being in continual motion. 
earth, and flowing or ſtagnating on its : 

Hacke... 0” 4 ö ture with this, but is rather more owing 


Pure water would require a definition | to water that has been raiſed in vapour, 
different ffom this, that of a limpid | and has fallen again in rain; this has al- 
wi colourleſs liquor, without imell or fo the diſadvantage of ſtanding and ſtag- 
taſte, ſimple and volatile. But ſuch a nating in its place. Ihe fifth has the ad- 
definition would not include the watery | vantage of being wholfy raiſed in vapobr, 
impregnated with metalline, ſtony, faline, and, as it were, diſtilled by nature: it is, 
and other foſlile particles. © | conſequently, purer than any of the 
Waters may be arranged under two ge- | others ; but there are ſo many kinds of 
neral divifions : 3 particles capable of riſing with the water 
1. The common waters, ſerving for in vapour, that it never can be, nor ever 
the ordinary purpoſes of life. is perfectiy pure. The laſt has all the 
2. The waters impregnated with pe- advantage of this, and the additional one 
culiar mineral fubſtances. The differen- | of having been frozen in its paſſage, an 
ces of common water, ariſing from the | thus having paſſed through an operation 
eircumſtances of ſtagnation or motion, or | vcry well calculated for the ſeparating of 
of its containing more or leſs of thoſe | heterogenities of many kinds. Upon 
ſtony particles, which it always contains | the whole, the laſt, or ſnow-water, b: 8 
in ſome degree, are not ſe ellential, as | fair, for being the pureſt and fitteſt for 
to prevent the whole from being conſi- | our common uſe, of any that comes in 
dered as of only one kind. our way; yet even this we have found, 
"The waters impregnated with pecu- by experiments, not to be abſolutely 
Far mineral ſubſtances, on the other | pure. 1 K 
hand, differ eſkotially, in regard to the | Meditinat Warxs, are ſuch as, be- 
ſeveral impregnating matters, and are | ſide the fparry, n cryſtalline 
| properly arranged, according to them, | matter contained in all water, are im- 
into four kinds : | pregnated with other mineral partic — ll | 
1. Waters impregnated with metalline | and theſe either of the metalline or ſalige | 
| particles, ; kind. Theſe waters are diſtinguiſhed by 
2. Waters impregoated with ſaline par- two general Kinds, as they come fork : 
ticles. _ out of the grovng, ther hot ' of cold. 
3. Waters impregnated with ſulphure- The names by which they are called are | 
ous particles. Ky: thermæ and acidulz, The name of ther- | 
4. Watcrs impregnated with terrene mur is properly enouph given to che hot 
cles. yy M4 | ones, expreſſing as much ; bat the other 
The waters of the firſd general kind are | term, acidulz, is not quite appoſite to 
uſed in the common occafions of life, the cold ones, becauſe they rarely con- 
thoſe of the other are taken as medicings | tain an aeid fale, but always an 42 
to reſtore decayed health. one. It was given them on account of a 
Simple water, to uſ: the received | certain urinous, or, as fore expreſs it, a 
phraſe, is à pellucid colourleſs fluid, in- [fubacid taſte, which waty of the cold mi- 
lipid to the taſte, and without ſmell : we | neral waters have, when freſh drawn from 
meet with this under different circum- | the ſpring. 1 
ſtances, and accordingly divide it into |  Sea-water, becauſe of this diſagreeable , 
fpring-water,, well water, river-water, | taſte, is rarely given internally, though 
nd-water, rain- water, and ſnow- water. when people can be prevailed with to 
The firſt is the water furniſhed ns from | take it, great advantages ate to be ex- 
the bowels of the earth, and is contipnally | peed from it, It is of great uſe, bow- 
freſh fapplied: the fecand is the fame | ever, in bathing ; crancous eroptiohs K. 
n N ; 3 ke 4 3 a 
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ule” of. it this v me time; tu - 
mors and pains of the limbs are alto. of- 
ten cured by it, and we find it conti- 
nually recommended as the great medi 
cine agaſn the moſt terrible of all diſ- 
caſes, the bite of 4 mad dog. It is a com- 
mon error to ſuppoſe that water with ſalt 
diflotyed in it is the fame thing with ſea- 
water. Tt is faid, indeed, t it bas 
anſwered in the external way, by"way of 
bath; in ſome caſes ; but thoſe people 
have, been miſerably deceived who 
thought, ſrom che interual uſe of ſalt 
water ſome time ſinee brought up among 
us, that they ſupplied its place in a plca-! 
ſanter manyer by, drinking common wa- 
ter with ſome ſea · ſalt diſolved in it. 
'WaATiR OrDzAL, or TRIAL, a- 
motig our anceſtors, was of two knids, 
by bot and by cold water. Trial or 
purgation by boiling or hot water was a 
method of proving crimes, by immerging 
the body, or the arm, in hot water, 
with diyers religions ceremanies. In the 
judgment by boiling water, the accuſed, 
or be who perſonated the acculed, . was 
obliged to put his naked arm iuto a cal- 
dron fult of boiling water, and to draw 
out a" ſtone thence placed at a greater or 
leſs depth, according to the quality of 


the crime. this done, the arm was| 


wrapped up, and the judge having ſet 
his ſeal on the cloth, at the end of three 
days they returned to view it, when, if 
it was found without any ſcald, the ac- 
cuſed was declarcd innocent. a 
"The nobles, cr great perſonages, 
pirged themſelves thus, by hot water, 


2 populace by cold water. 
he tial, or purgation by cold water, 


was thus: after certain prayers and other 


ectemonies, the accuſed was ſwaddled, 
or tied up, all in a pclotoon, or Jump, 
and thus caſt into a river, lake, or veſlcl 
of cold water, where if he ſunk he was 
hell criminal, ik he floated, innocent. 
Warr, among jewellers, is properly 
the colour or luſtre of _ diamonds and 
pearls. The term, though leſs proper- 
ly, is ſometimes. uſed for the hue or co» 
lour of other ſtones: : 
WATER-BAILIFF, an officer in ſea- 
port towns, appointed. for the ſearching 
of hips; and, in London, the water- 
bafliſf hath, che ſuperviſing and ſearch of 
N chither, and the gathering 
ariſing from the Thames : his 


of the t 
| offfes is likewiſe to arreſt men for debt, 


Ke. or other perſonal or criminal mat- 


alin ; kinds a DIL uy" 
1 al * Arp Pa by a conſlant, 


| 


1190 Wo Peagtns ton bon 
Wars Col9URs, in painting, ſuch 
colaurs as ate only diluted and mixed up 
1 m- water, in contradiſtinction to 
0 urs. 18 11440? 
The uſe of water-colours makes what, 
we call limning, as that of oil-calours 
does paintivg, properly ſo called. 
Dead WarxRx, in the fea. language, 


the gddy- water that follows. the ſtern of 
paſſing away fo faſt as that 


a ſhip, not 
which deg ben Gd. 416-0. 236 
WaTrEZR-GANd, a channel cut to 


drain a place by carrying off a ſticam of 


water. 


b WaTzr-l.1ne of a Ship, a line 


which diſtinguiſhes that part of her under 
water from that above, when ſhe is duly . 
laden. f 

WATEM-Mzasu xz. Salt, ſea-caal, 
c. while aboard veſſels in the pool or 
river, are meaſured with the cor · buſhel 
heaped up, or clfc fre {tricked pecks are 
allowed to the buſhel, - This is 
water-mea/ſure. 

WartzRMEN, ſuch as row. in boats, 
or ply on the river Thames, in the go- 
vernment of whom the lord mayor ,of 
London, and court of aldermen there, 
had always great power. They ſtill have 
the appointing of their fares, the taking 
more than which makes them liable to a 
fine of forty ſhillings and half a year's i» 
priſonment. | | wed 

Watermens boats ought to be twelve 
feet and a half in length, and four and a 
half in breadth ; and no apprentice to 
any waterman ſhall take upon him the 
care of a boat till he is ſixteen years of 
age, if a waterman's ſon, and ſcventeen, 
if a landman's fon, unleſs he has worked 
with ſome able waterman two years, &c. 


No tilt-boat, er row-barge, &c, max 


take in above thitty-ſevgn paſſengers, or 
three more by the way; nor any boat a» 
bove cight paſſengers, and two. by the 
way, elle they forfeit 5 I. for the firſt of- 
fence, and 10 J. for the ſecond, &c. and 
it any perſon be drowned when a greater 
number are taken in, the waterman is 


declared guilty of felony, and maybe 


tranſported, ce. ” 
WaATEsz-M1LL, a machine for, grind» 

ing corn, &c. driven, hy the, water. 
In water-mills, the momentum of 
falling water is the power, the force to 
de overcome is the great attrition of the 

two, ſtones in grinding. the, corny, & 
which is eſſected wholl 
tion-of wheels and axles. A query may 
be here put, Why, ſince the power con- 


ters upon the river Thames, 


(tantly adts upon the wheel, the motion 
32 wes 


. 
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by 2 complica- 


1 
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accelerated? The anſwers; The inere 
medts of velocity keep riſing. till their 
momentum is cqualled by the reſiſtanc: 
ek the machine ; after which æquilibrium 
the Whicet pots on with one uniform mo- 
ice 207 eee ] « 
WATVNLS nor, a young ſprig 
uch ſprings out of the root ot ook of 
ieee ae od ot e eg. 
PVWIAT TN Pan. in architecture, a 
ſort of ledgegleit in ſtone or brick walls, 
about eighteen ov twenty inches from the 
round, from which place the thickneſs 
olf the wall begins to abate. 
WäarERN- Wav, ma ſhip, à ſmall 
ledge of timber, lying fore and aſt on the 
* ' deck, cloſe hy her ſides, to keep the wa- 
ter from running down there. 


| 


WAT Wim, an engine for 
—raiſing water in great quantity out of a 
ddcep well. : 


v' © WATtzx-Worrs,”ingeneral, denote 
© gl manner of machines moved by, or 
employed in raſſing or ſuſtaining water ; 
in which ſenſe; watrr-mills of all kinds, 
ſtuices, aquedueis, Sc. may be called 
© watet Works. Ihe term water-works, 
-* however, is mort particularly uſcd for 
moch machines as are employed only in 
mg raibng water. * 
WX TER HN, in the manuſaftures, 
115 is to give a ju ſtre to ſtuffs, &. by wet. 
ting them (hbghthy with gum- water, and 


-1-1-  then-Paſſing them through the preſs or 


calender, whether hot or cold. | | 
The gum-water bought to be pure, thin. 
And clear, otherwiſe the folds of the ſtuff 
Vuolll ſtiek together: the operation mull 
alſo be performed when the water is very 

' *-* hot, chat it may-penetrate. - | 
2  7-* WATTS, Pr. 1saac, was born at 
*r 050 Geo rugs ny the 17th of July, 1674, 
ol parents:who were eminent for religion, 
and were great ſuſſerers by the perſecu · 
* *  tion'of the diſſenters in the reign of 
Charles I, He began to learn Latin at 
 { ” four” yeats-of age, in the knowledge of 
Which, as well as of the Greek language, 
nue made à rapid progreſs ;- and in.16g0 
432; Was ſent up to London for an academical 
education, under the tuition. of the reve- 
rend Mr. Thomas Rowe. When he had 
1111+: U Gniſhed s ſtudies there, he returned to 
his father's houſe, here he ſpent two 


—_— 


- A 4 A. 35 /- *! 151% » Ohio 2h 17 : 2 
of the wheel ſhould' be equable, und not|.near Duke's, Place; 48d, zu yt, fuc- 
| 


"Ys 


oveded that gentleman in the paſtoral of- 


fice, when his ill ſtate of health induced 


bis congregation to chooſe him an affi(t- 
ant- About the year 1712, the doctor 
falling into a weak late of bralth, was 
taken into the family of Sir Thomas Ab- 
ney, Kot. where, to tlie day of his 
death, lie was abundantly ſupplied with 
whatever could adminiſter to the conve- 
nience and ſat is fat ſion of life,” but c6nti- 
nued to preach to his congregation, and 
duriag that time conftanrly devoted 2 
fifth part of his income to charitable uſes. 
In 1728, the univerſities of Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen, in Scotland, without his 
knowledge, conferred on bim the degree 
of doctor of divinity. His numerous 
works have rendered his name famous 
among people of wy denomination. 
His Lyric Joems, his Pſalms and Hymns, 
and bis Divine Songs for Children, are a 
fufficient proof of his poetical talents. 
His Legic and Philoſophy have been 
| much admired, He alſo wrote works 
upon a 5 of other ſubjects, and 
printed ſeveral volumes of his fermons. 
He was admired for the mildneſs and be- 
nevolence of his diſpoſſtion, and the 
{weetneſs of his manners. He died the 
25th of November, 1748, in the 75th 
| year of his y | * 
WAVE, Une, in philoſophy, à cavi- 
ty in the ſurface of water, or other fluid, 
with an elevation afide thercof. 
WaAve-OFFEnriNG, in Jewiſh anti- 
quity, a facrifice offered by agitation, or 
waving, towards the four cardinal points 
ol the compaſs. EI 04 
_ WAVED, Wavy, or Wav, in 
heraldry, is faid of a bordure, or any or- 
dinary, or charge, in a coat of arms, 
having its out lines indented in manner 
of the riſing and falling of waves: it is 
uſed to denote, that the firſt of the ſami- 
ly in whoſe arms it ſands, acquired its 
honours for ſca-ſervice,' © | 
WAVING, in the ſea language, the 
making hzos to a veſſel to come near or 


keep o 

WAX, or Ben- WA x, is one of the 
products of the bee · hive, which, though 
it is, as well as the haney, of a vegetable 
origin, yet, as, we have no way of pro- 
curing it, but by means of the bees that 


5 Ws <= lament and. iu 2695, was invited | have ſtored it up for us, is to be reckon- 


„Dan 104 Sir ohn Hartopp, Bart. to reſide in , 
is tan $StokesNewington, as tutor | 
ene $i few, where he continued four 
$113 10 mor *in tugg, he mas choſen aſſiſtant 


* 
N 


ed, in th fame manner as the honey, a- 
mong the number bf drugs which we re- 
ceive from the animal kingdom. 

War is a fim and folid fubſtanee, 


421443634 do Pr. Tfaae Chaney, at the n 
a | 


moderately hard, and of 2 fine yellow 
colour; 


L = 


WAX 
.- colour; it melts with a gentle heat, and 
Tt ale it is Cable in oil. but 
not in aqueous or ſpiritous menſtruums; 
it is almoſt inſipid to the taſte, but of a 
. Aragrant and 9 ſmell; and. in its 
'£ js, v4 ſtate, is the matter which com- 


; pales the honey-comb. Tt of 12 in 

the cakes we ſce it in, merely by melt- 
ing and ſtraiping it through a cloth, 

which , ſeparates the droſs and for}neſs, 
and lets the clear wax through: It may 
be further purified by melting again, and 
ſcumming it while in fuſion, and repeat- 


ing the ſtraining; by this means it will 
became of à good conliſtence, and high” 


colour; it is to be choſen of a ſtrong yel- 


low colour, and fragrant ſmell, and ſuch 


breaks tolerably caty, and on chewing 

in the mouth does not ſtick to the teeth. 
be true origin of wax is this; the 
flowers of plants have, for one of their 


principal and cſlential parts, certain fila- 


ments, or threads, called by the botani- 


WAX 


of the hairs they are covered with, and is 
thence coll into a Ma. 

From the common yellow waxy by.the 
| mere effect of tun and air, or by. what is 
called bleaching, is formed what we term 
white wax, and tome, vety improperly, 
virgm wax. As ne ſurface 
is in proportion to the quantity, the 
ſooner and more perfectly this, operation 

is performed. The uſush way is to melt 
the wax in hot water; when melted, 
they preis it through a ſtrainet of toler- 
able fine linen, and pour it into. round 
and very ſhallow mould. When harden- 
ed by cooling, it is taken out and ex- 
poſed to rhe ſun and air, ſprinkling it 
now and then with Mater, and often 
turning it: by this means: it. ſoon be- 
comes white. Ihe heſt-ſort is of a clear 
and almoſt trauſparent whitencls, dry, 
hard, brittle, and of an agtecahle kl 
=_ of the-ycllow wax, but much 
weaker, [5w 


cal. writers, ſtamina, rifing uſually from The common yellow; wax is of very 


the baſe or center; theſe are diſſcrent iu 


number from one to a vaſt abundance in 
each flower: theſe ſuſtain at their tops 
certain little bodies, uſually of à round, 


but ſometimes of other figures, called by 


the ſame authors apices, or antheræ, and 


great uſe both in medicine and in m 
of the arts and manufactures... It 
ſometimes piven internally, as in dyſen- 
texies,. and other ctroſions of the inteſ- 
tines 4 but its great uſe is in the making 
ointments and plaſters far external uſe, 


containing a fine duſty matter, or vari- and the greater. part of thoſe of the ſhops 


ouſly coloured powder. Theſe ſtamina 

'». and; apices, were long eſteemed of very 
7, ..+, little uſe to the plant, mere ornaments, 
or receptacles of an” abundant juice ſent 
-- up. to the flower; but of late; botany 
bas received too many improvements to 
de left chargeable with ſo groſs an error: 
theſe are diſcovered to be eſſential to the 
the plant; they are, indeed, the male 
+11, Plants, ſerving to impregnate the young 
ſſceds in the piſtil. and the impregnating 
matter is found to be duſt or poder in 
ttheſe apices ; this is called, therefore, the 


owe their conſiſtence to t. The white 
wax is alſo an inprettient in ſome of the 
cerates and -ointments of the ſhops ; and 
is uſed in making candles, and in many 
of the nicer arts aud mahufactures, where 
wax is require. 

| Grafting WAA, a compoſition ſerving 
to biud the graftto the cleft ot the ſtock. 


+ great/end, the, propagating the !pecies of | For che manner of making which, ſce 


To imicare” fruit in Wax. Take the 
fruit and ww it half way in elay; oilits 
edges, and that part of the ſruit which is 
- aucovered; then nimbly throw on it 


Metbods of GRAFTING, 901} 11 


arina fecundans of plants; and however tempered-alabaſter-or plaſter of Paris, to 


little this may have been ſuſpected to 
bare to do with dur fabje, it is, in- 
decd, the very thing of which the bees 

form their combs, or, in other words, 
Te the farina of plants is wax not yet re- 
+... duced to form by the bees. "Theſe little 
creatures ſcek no farther for the materials 


a conſiderable thick neſs. When this is 
grown dry and batd, ie makes the half 
mould; the ſecond halſ ot which may be 
obtained in the ſame manner. The two 
parts of the mould being joined together, 
a little bees wax melted and brought to a 
due heat, being poured through a hole 


10 7 2 their combs than to the apices of., made in à convenient patt of the mould, 
 ... Mowers; theſe, if of a more ſolid and and preſently ſhook therein, will repre- 


firm texture, they are at the pains of | {ent the original fruit. 
opening with their teeth; or, if leſs | WAN WORK. the re preſentation of 
deough, or already opening, they rob of | the faces, Kc. — —— 
their farina, by rubbing their dodies made by applying plaſter of Faris in a 
among them, and ſo diſlodging the duſt, | kind of paſte, and thus ſotmigg a mould 
» wahich adheres 30 their bodies by means containing the exadt rep n of the 
Molen > a a f Nene 15 »68t! v1 ns ſeaures. 


WE A 
features, into this mould melted wax is 
poured, avd thus a kind of maſks arc 
| formed; which being painted and ſet 
with glaſs eyes, and the figures drefled 
in their proper habits, they bear fuch a 
reſemblance that it is difficult to diſlin - 
guiſh bet wern the copy and the original. 

WAXING, in chemiſtry, the prepa- 
ration of any matter to tender it fit and 
diſpoſed to liquiſy, or wel, which of it- 
felf it was not. This is ſrequenatly done 
to enable things to penetrate into metals 
and other ſolid bodies. 

WAY, a paſſage or road. See Raad. 

The Roman ways are divided into 
contular, prztorian, military, and pub- 
lic; and of theſe we have four rewark- 
able ones in England; the firit, Watling- 


rect, or Watheling-ſtrect, leading from | 


Dover to London, Dunſtable, Towcef 
ter, Atterſton, and the Severn, extend - 
ing as for as Angleſea in Wales. The 
ſecond, called Hikenild, or Ikenild- 
ſtreet, ſtretches from Southampton over 
"the river Iſis at Newbridge; thenee by 
Camden and Lichfield ; then patles the 
Derwent, near Derby, and ends at Tine- 
muuth. The third, called Fotle-way, 
becauſe in ſome places it has never been 
perſected, but lies as a large ditch, leads 
from Cornwall, through Devonſhire, by 
Tethbury, near Stow in the Wolds; and 
beſide Coventry to Leiceſtcr, Newark, 
an ſo to Lincoln. The fourth, called 
Erming, or Erminage-ſtreet, extends 
from St. David's in Wales, to Southamp- 


ton 
WAT ef a Ship, ſometimes the ſame 
28 her rake, or run forward and back- 
ward: bat this term is mo!t commonly 
underſtood for her ſailing. Thus, when 
ſhe goes apace, it is ſaid that ſhe hath a 
good way, or makes a freſn way. 80 
when an account is kept how faſt ſhe fails 
by the log, it is called keeping an ac- 
cuunt of her way; and becaute moſt thips 
are apt to fall a little to leeward of their 
trus courſe, they always in caſting up the 
log: board allow ſomething for her lee- 
ward way. | ; | 
War of the Rounds, in fortification, a 
. Space left for the pallage of the rounds 
between the rampart and the wall of a 
Fortibed town. I his is not now much in 
wit,: becauſe the parapet, not being above 
a foot thick, is ſoon overiivrown by the 
enemy's cannon. ; N 
War-Wodx, a title given to the 
ernors of the chief places in the em- 
pire of Muſcovy, as allo in Poland. 


8 


| 
| 


| _—_ 
dam in 4 tiver, fitted fot the taking of 
nin, or for conveying the ſtream to @ 
mill. New wears are not to be made, or 
others altered, to the nuiſance of the pub- 
lie, under a certain penalty. 

WEAS TI., in zoology, a ſpecics of 
muſtela, with the tip of the tail black. 
bis is a ſmaller animal than the pole- 
cat ; the heed is ſmall, ol an ovated orm, 


and ſharp at the ſnout; the cars are 


ſmall, tzort, and patulous; the cyes of 
a herce aſpcct; the mouth well furniſhed 
with tecth ; the upper jaw longer than 
the under; the body is about eight inches 
long, and fender; the tail is 3 third 
part the length of the body; the legs are 
hort and fender; the feet have five tors 
armed with ſharp claws; the whole body 
is covered with a fine and tolerably lo 
fur : the back is of a darkiſh colour, — 
the belly is white. | 
WEATHER, the ſtate or diſpoſition 
of the atmoſphere, with regard to heat, 
cold, wind, rain, froſt, Kc. As it is 
in the atmoſphere that all plants and a- 
nimals lire and breathe, and as that ap- 
pears to be the great principle of moit 
animal and vegetable productions altera- 
tions, &c. there docs not ſeem any thing 
in all philoſophy of more immediate 
concernment to us than the ſtate of the 


| weather, and a knowledge of the great 


influence it has on our bodies, and the 
ſenſible alterations we undergo thereby, 
In effet, all living things are only al- 
ſemblages or bundles of veſlels, whoſe 
juices are kept moving by the preſſure of 
the atmoſphere; and which, by thar 
motion, maintain lite: ſo that any al- 
tera:ĩon in the rari:y or denſity, the heat, 
purity, &c. of that, muſt neceſſarily be 
attended with proportionable ones in 
theſe, What vaſt, yet regular alterations 
a little turn of weather makes in a tube 
lid with mereury, or ſpirit of wine, or 
in a piece of ſtring, &c. ev 

knows, in the common inſtance of baro- 
meters, thermometers, &c, and it is 
owing partly to our ina'tentions, and 
partly to our uncqual, intemperate 
courſe of living, that we do not feel as 
great and regular ones in the tubes, 
chords, and fibres of our own. bodes. It 
is certain, a great part of the brute crea- 
tion have a ſcnſibility and ſagacity, this 
way, beyond mankind, and yet, with- 
out nature] means, or diſpoſition there- 
to, more than we, except that their veſ- 
ſels, fibres, &c. being in other reſpecis 
in ons equal habitnde, the ſame cauſe 


WEAR, or WEER, a great ſlank or | from without has always a like cffeQ on 
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them; that is, their veſſels ate regulat 


barometers, &c. aſſected ouly from one 
external principle, the diſpoſition of the 
atmoſphere ; whereas ours are acted on 
dy divers from within, as well as with- 
ont, ſome of which check, impede, and 
prevent the action of others. 
WErATHER-COCK, or WEATHER» 
VANE, a moveable vane in the form of 
a cock, or other ſhape, placed on high, 
to be turned round according to the di- 
rettion of the wind, and point out what 
quarter the wind blows from, 
Wird. . | 
WeATHER-GLASSES, inſtroments 
contrived to indicate the ſtate or difpoſi- 
tion of the atmoſphere, and the various 
alterations in the weather; ſuch are ba- 
rometers, thermometers, hygrometers, 


c. 

WEATHERING, among ſailors, ſig- 
nißes the doubling, or ſailing by a bead- 
land, or other place. 
© WEAVING, the art of working a web 
of cloth, ſilk, or other ſtuff, in a loom 
With a ſhuttle. | 
|, WravixG-LooM, 2 machine for 
_ weaving cloth, filk, &c. by raiſing the 
- tlirexds of the warp in order to throw in 
the ſoot, and frike it cloſe. Of theſe 
there are various kinds, diſtinguiſhed by 
the different ſorts of cloths, ſtuffs, ſilks. 
&c. in whieh they are RC and 
_ which are chiefly diſtinguimed by the 
number and variety of the threads they 
zaiſe in order to work the warp, either 
plain or in figures, by making more or 

ſs of the woof or ſhoot appear through 


the warp. 7K Sa 

In order to give a general idea of 
weaving, we here deſcribe the parts 
of the common weaver's loom. See 
plate XVII. fig. z. in which 9, 9, are 
the loom / poſts; 10, the crofs-bars ; 17, 
the batten, which ſerves to ſtrike in, and 
cloſe more or leis the threads of the 
woof; 12, the cap of the batten, or a 
long bar, which the Gcaver takes hold of 
in one hand, and then in the other; 13, 
the block, or under part of the Jame, 
containing the reed within the lower 
bar; 14, the croſs-piece, or. burdon and 
pin, which. helps to make the batten 
moveable; 15, the gallows, a piece of 
wood ſuſpending the pully, on which, the 
cord moves that is tied to the two lams ; 
16, the breaſt-bar, a flat ſquare piece of 
wood, with an opening in it, to let. the 
uff through, Which is rolled on the 
knee roll; 17, the cane-roll, which the 


WED 


loom ; 18, the reed; 19, pullics op , 
which the cords roll that tn faſt ncy to 

the lams; 20, the tumbler, which is 4 
cord that paſſes from one lam to the o- 

ther over the pulley 21, and cauſes, tha 
working of the lams by its aſcending and 
deſcending; 22, the muffle, in which the. 
pulley 3 23, 4 kein, or leiſh, cue 
into proper lengths, to mend the lciſhes 
of the harneſs that bappen to break ; 24, 

a bobbin of the warp, to mend the 
threads of the warp th 


at occaſion 


ally. 
See | break; 25, lizard thread to mend tho 


of the lizier that happen to break ; and 
which, eſpecially in cloth, are very dif- 
 fereng, from the warp; -26, the box to 
hold the quills; 28, the foot-bar ; 29, 
the trundles, or moveable bars, tied with. 
two cords to the lower virgee of cach lam. 
When the foot preſſes a treddle, the lam 
that is ſaſſened to it ſinks, and the other 
riſes by the help of the tumbler : zo, the 
foot-ſtep 1 37, the temple; a double flat 
ruler, having ſmall teeth at the extremi- 
ties; it may be lengthened or ſhortened 
by the help of a catch that is in one of 
the rulers, and introduced in a groove in 
the other ruler. The teeth in the ex- 
tremities are faſtened in the lizier of the 
work, by which means it is kept of an equal 
breadth; and as the work advances the 
templs is moved forwards; 32, the ſhurtle 
ſeen in front aud profile ; 33, the knees 
roll, on which the work is rolled as it is 
wove; 34, the tantow, an iron leaver to 
turn the knee-roll ; 35, the reed ſeen ſæ- 
patate, | 
WEB, à fort of tiſſue, or texture 
ſormed of threads interwoven with each 
other; ſome whereof are extended in 
length, and called the warp, and others 
drawn acroſs, and called the wook. 
Cls:b, Warp, &c. "a" "> 
Spiders Wen, or Ch-WeB, & very 
delicate and wonderful plexus, which that 
in ſect ſpins out of its own bowels, ſerviag 
it as ſort of toil, or nct to catch flics, 
&c. with, Sec Spider. | * 
WEDGE, Cuneus, the laſt of the five 
mechanical pywers. It is a triangular 
priſm, whoſe es are cquilateral acutc= 
angles priſms, | 
he power of the wedge ACBH (plate 
XLVII. fig. 1. is evident from its con- 
biting of two equal inclined planes AHC 
and BHC; as it is chiefly of uſe to ſe- 
parate the adhering parts of wood, and 
lince the power of coheſion in wood is 
every where variable and uncertain, it is 
evident there can be no regular calculati 


warp is turned on at the other end of th 
7 


- 


| 


of the actual eſſect of the wedge ; but if 
we 


— 
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we ſuppoſe the power of coheſion in the 


wood ADEG to be uniform, or to make 
every where an equal reſiſtance ro the 
wedge ABC, dividing its parts AF and 
BG, then the power of the wedge would 
be to the reliſtarice of the wood as 
their velocities inverſely, that is, as the 
ſpaces moved threugh in the ſame time, 
that is, as the height of the wedge HC to 
half its width AH. 

WEDNESDAY, the fourth day of the 
week, fo called from a Saxon idol named 
Woden, ſuppoſed to be Mars, worſhipped 

this day. 

Ab Wer roar; the firſt day of 
Lent, ſo called from the cuſtom obſerved 
in the ancient Chriſtian church of peni- 
tents expreſſing their humiliation at this 
time, by appearing in ſack- cloth and 
aſhes. The want of this diſcipline is at 
preſent ſupplied by reading publicly on 
Aſh-Wedneſday the curſes denounced in 
ſcripture againſt the ſeveral ſorts of ling, 
the people repeating after each curſe, 
Amen. 

WEED, a common name for all rank 
and wild herbs, that grow of themſelves, 
to the detriment of other uſcful herbs 
they grow among. 1 

WEEK, Septimana bebdomada, in chro- 
nology, a divifion of time compriſing ſe- 
ven . The origin of this diviſion of 
weeks, or of computing time by ſevenths, 
is greatly controverred. Some will have 
it to take its riſe from the ſour quarters 
br intervals of the moon, between her 
changes or phaſes, which, belng about 
ſeven days diſtant, gave occaſion to the 
Wiviſion, © Be this as it will, * diviſion 
{s certainly very ancient. The Syrians, 
ere be: moſt of the oriental ua | 


tions, appear to have uſed it from all an- 


tiquity; though it did not get footing in 
4 ar aal Chrider brought ir in: 
the Romans reckoned their days not by 
ſevenths but by nintbs, and the ancient 
Greeks, by decads or tenths. 

Indeed the Jews divided their time by 
weeks, but it was upon a different prin- 
_ ciple from the eaſtern nations, God him- 
fel appointing them to work ſix days, and 
to reſt the Sabbath, in order to keep up 
the ſenſe and remembrance of the crea- 
tion, which being eſſected in ſix days, he 
zeſted the ſeventh. 

Paſſon We Ek, ot — the 
Hſt week in Lent, wherein the church 
celebrates the myſtery of our Saviour's 
death and paſſion. 
© WEIGH, War, or Wer, wage, 


a 
weight of cheeſe, wool, &c. containing | Glks, 


WEL 


256 pounds avoirdupoiss Of corn, the 
weigh contains 40 buſhels; of barley or 
matt fix quarters. In ſome places, as 
Eſſex, the weigh of cheeſe is 300 
pounds. g 

WEIGHER, an officer in ſome cities 
appointed to weigh the commoditics 
bought or ſold in a public balance. 

WEIGHING, the act of examining 
a body in the balance to find its weight, 

WING ANCHOR, is the draw- 
ing it out of the ground it had been caſt 
into, in order to {ct ſail, or quit a port, 
road, or the like. 

\ WEIGHT, Gara4avirs, Pondus, a 

quality in natural bodies, whereby ay 
tend downwards, towards the center o 
the earth. Or weight may de defined, 
in a leſs limited manner, to be a power 
inherent in all bodies, whereb they tend 
to ſome, common point, called the centet 
of gravity; and that with a greater or leſs 
velocity, as they are more or leſs denſe, 
or as the medium tliey paſs through is 
more or leſs rare. 

Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that 
| the weights of all bodies, at equal dif- 
tances from the center of the earth, arc 
propor ionable to the quantities of matter 
each contains, Whence it follows, that 
the weights of bodies have not any de- 
pendence on their forms, or textures; 
and ritat all ſpaces are not equally full of 
matter. Hence, alſo, it follows, that 
the weight of the ſame body is different 
on the ſurface of different parts of the 
earth, by reaſon its figure is not a ſphete, 
but a ſpheroid. ; 3 

WztGHT, in mechanics, any thing 
to be raiſed, ſuſtained, or moved by a 
machine, or any thing that in any man- 
ner reſilts the motion to be produced. 

WEiGHT, in commerce, genotes 2 
body of a known weight, appointed to 
be put in the balance againſt other bodies, 
whoſe weight is required. | 

The ſecurity of commerce depending, 
in à great meaſure, on the juſtneſs of 
weights, which are uſually of lead, iron, 
or braſs, moſt nations have taken care to 
prevent the falſification thereof, by 
ſtamping or marking them by proper of- 
ficers, after being adjuſted by ſome ori- 
ginal ſtandard. Thus, in England, the 
ſtandard ot weights is kept in the Exche- 
quer, by a particular officer called the 
clerk of the market. 

WELD, or WoLD, in botany, the 
name of a plant much uſed by the dy- 


| ers to give a yellow colour to woollens, 
cotton, aud thread. Its 2 
whic 
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x Hichi is compoſod of a few heneous- fi- f reckon three kinds, via. when. this matt er 


bres, does not picree deep: from this 
root it puts forth lcavcs about four inches 
long, and halt an inch broad, of a lively 
green, ſoft to the touch, and fpread cir- 
cularly near the ground, with ſome gentle 
wavings at their edges, but obtuſe at their 
paints. Its ſtem, which riſes from amidtt 
thele leaves to the height of three ſect, or 
even more, if the foil and culture be very 
good, often branches out, and is gainii!- 
ed with leaves like thoſe below, though 


ſmaller in proportion as they approach 


the flowers, which grow in long looſe 
ſpikes at the end of the branches or lem. 
1 heſe flowers, which appcar at the latter 
end of June, are each of them compoſed 
of three {mall irregular petals of a green- 
iſty yellow, to which ſucceeds a globular 
berry of the ſame colour, terminated by 
three points, and in which are inclotec 
ſmall brown ſpherical ſeeds. Theſe ſced- 
riped in September. The plant becomes 
entirely yellow when it is dry, and the 
whole of it, but eſpecially the berry, is 
uſed in dying. The ſlendereſt weld, and 
patticularly if it inclines to a ruſſet co- 
lour, is accounted the belt: that which 
is larger, and of a dull green, is much 
leſs efteemed. 

WELDING Hear, in ſmithery, a 
degree of heat given to iron, &c. ſuſſicient 

My for bending or doubling it up. 

WELL, a hole under ground, uſually 


of a cylindrical figure, and walled with 


ſtone, brick, &c. and mortar : its ule is 
to collect the water of the ſtrata around 
it. The riſing of water in wells is thus 
accounted for. Suppoſe a well be funk 
at the foot of a hill to weh a depth as 
will bring the diggers to an eruption of a 
ipring, whoſe water is breught by a duct 
from a cavity in the hill, or etherwiſe 
from a pond, a river, the fea, &c. it is 
evident the water in the well will riſe from 
the bottom to an altitude, where the ſur- 
face of the water is upon a level with that 
1 — reſervoir, and thus conſtitutes a 
Wel. 
War, in the military art, a depth 
which the miner ſinks under ground, 
with branches or galleries running out 
from ity cither to prepare a mine, or to 
diſcover and diſappoint the enemy's mine. 
Vere-HoLE, in building, the hole 
left in a floor for the ſtairs to come up 
through.” Sce Stairs. © FE 
MEN, a tumour or 'excreſcence that 
ariſes on different parts of the buys and 
chutains a cyſtus, or bag filled with ſome 
pecaliar matter, of which phyſicians 
Vor. IV. 


circle of Lower- Saxon), on the 8. 
Heſſe, Weltcrwalde, and the Khine, 
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arheroma; it like honey, meliceris; and. , 


if like ſuct, ſtcatoma. c 


ace 1 umpur, & 
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is toft reſembling pulp, the wen is called h 


"of 


WERE, in our old lawsbooks, notes 


a {ur paid for killing a perſon, when 


ſuch crimes were puniſhed ich peccuniarj 


mulct, and not death. Tu 
WEST, in coſmography, one of tie 
carilinal points of the horizon, diametriy 


cally oppoſite to the eaſt; and ſtjttly 5 
e fiped, the interſection of the N _ 
a 


tical with the horizon, on th 
fur ſets in. Sce H rien. * 7 

In aſtronomy, welt is chiefly uſed for 
the places in, or towards which, the ſun 
cr ſtars ſink under the horizon. 


ſide tlie 
- "> 


Thus 


ve tay, the ſun, Mars, &, ate in the. 


welt. The point the, ſun ſets in, whe 


in the cquator, is particularly called, the 
cquinociał welt, or point of true weſt. 


See Eguinettiel, 
In gcography, weſt and. weſtern, are 


applied to ſeveral countries, &c. ſituate 


towards the point of (ug-fetting, with re- 
ſpect to certain others. Thus the; Roman 
empire was ancicntly, and the, German 
empire is at preſent; called the empire of 
the welt or the weſtern empire, in oppo- 
ſition to that of Cenſtantipople, which is 
called the eaſtern empire. The Rom 


church is called the weſtern church, in 
oppoſition to the Greek, church, 


The 
Italians, French, Spaniards, &c. àre call- 


cd weſtern nations, 42 refpett to the Aſi- 
aties; and part of America, the Weſl- 


Indies, in teſpect to the Eaſt- Indies. 
* WES TMOREL AND, a county of 
England, 40 miles in length, and 21 in 


breadth 3. bounded on the N. W by Cum 


berlaud, on the W and S. by Lavcaſbire, | 
and on the E. by Lorkſhire. It contains . 
26 pariſhes, cigbt market-towns, an 

{ends four members to parliament, tuo 


| far the county, and two for Appleby The, 
air is very tharp and cold. mo! 
tainous county, but there are ſome vallies, 


It is a moun- 


which are fruitful in cory, and paſtures; 


beſides, the hills ferve to fecd a, great 
number of ſheep. The. principal rivers 
are the Eden, 


Ken, the Loan, the 
Eamon, the Te&, the Lowther, the Hun- 


na, the Winſter, the Lavennet; beck, and, 
the Blinkern-beck. There ate allo;four, 


noted meers or lakes, called, Ulla: water, 
Broad-water, Horns- water, and M innan- 


der- meer. The priueipal tou n is Appleby- 


* WESTPHALIA, one of; the circles 
of Ggrmany, bounded on thę E. the 


on 


31 the 
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the W. by the United Provinces, and on 
the N. by the German Sea. The air is 
cold, the foil indifferent, and in many 
places marſhy. The horſes are large, and 
the hogs are in high eſt:em, efpeciaily 
the hams, "The principal rivers are the 
Weſcr, the Embs, the Lippe, and the 
Rouer. It contains ſeveral ſovercigntics, 
as the biſhoprics uf Qſnabrug, Munſter, 
Paderborn, the abbey of Corvey, the 
principality of Minden, the counties of 
Ravenſburg, Tecklenburg, Ritburg, Lip- 
pe, Lemgow, Spiegleburg, Schawenburg, 
Floye, Diepholt, Delmenhorſt, Olden- 
burg, Embden. Eaſt-Frieſland, Bentheim, 
Lingen, and Stenfort; theſe are to the 
N. of the river Lippe. To the S. of it 


are the abbey of Eſſen and Verden, the 


town of Dortmund, the counties of Mark, 
Homburg, and Bencklinckhauſen, the 
duchies of Weſtphalia, Berg, and that of 
Cleves. Munſter is the moſt conſidera- 
ble town. 

* WESTPHALIA, (duchy of), is in 
the circle of Weſtphalia, and is bounded 
on the N. by the biſhopricks of Munſter 
and Oſnabrug, and county of Lippe, on 
the W. by that of Marck, on the 8, by 
the territory of Naſſau, and on the E. 
by the counties of Witgenſtein, Hartzfeld, 
Waldeck, and the landgravate of Heſſe, 
being about 40 miles in length, and 253 in 
breadth. Arenſburg is the capital town. 

WHALE, Balara, in zoology, a ge- 
nus of fiſhes, diſtinguiſhed by having cer- 
tain laminæ, of a horny ſubnance, in the 
upper jaw, which ſupply the place of 
teeth, and uſually no tin upon the back: 
to this it may be added, that the fiſtula, 
or aperture for the diſcharge of water, is 
double, and ſituated either on the fore- 
head, in the middle of the head, or in 
the roſtrum. The balzna with the fiſtula 
in the middle of the head, and the back 
ridged towards the tail, is the filh deter- 
miuately and properly called the whale, 
though the phyſeter, as well as that with 
the upper jaw longeſt, and with a long 
ſpine on the back, as that with the back- 
fin very tall, and the ſummit of the teeth 
plane, is the former chled the crooked 
tooth whale, and the latter the plane 
tooth whale; as is alfo that phyſeter, 
which is a ſpecies of the balæna. The 
balz:na, or the whale properly & called, 

rows to a monſtrous ſize; the head is ex- 
tremely large, and of an irregular figure, 
the lower jaw is much larger than the 
upper, and covers it at the ſides; the 
ppper is narrow and oblong, the fiſtula is 
gouble or has two tiſtinct apertures, and 


| 
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is ſituated in the middle of the head, be- 
tween the eyes; the eycs are very ima! 
in proportion to the enormous bulk of 
the head, and are placed a great diſtance 
from one another; the whole head is 
ſomewhat depreſſi d, and has ſeveral irre- 
gularit ies on its ſurface : the body is very 
thick, and ſomewhat founded, but to- 
wards the extr-mity of the back, there is, 
a ſubacate angle, extending irfelf longi- 
tudiaally to the tail; the tail is ſomewhat 
forked, very large, and in its horizontal 
ſituation, makes a very ſingular figurc. 
Fhis is an inhabitant of the moſt norithera 
ſeas, the principal object of the Greenland 
fiſhery, and the firſt known ſpecies, 

WHALz-Bows, ' otherwiſe called, 
whale-fins, in' commerce, a commodity 
procured from the whale, uſed as ſtiffen- 
ing in ſtays, fans, buſks, {kreens, &c. 
What we call whale-bone, or. fins, is a 
horny laminz in the upper-jaw of the 
balzna, which ſupply the place of tecth, 
but there are none ſuch in the lower-jaw, 
Theſe laminæ are commonly called whiG- 
ers, which, ſplit and faſhioned, are the 
whale-bone. Ihe pizzle or genital mem- 
ber cf the animal ſcrves likewiſe for the 
ſame purpoſe. . 

WHARF, a ſpace on the banks of a 
haven, crcek, or hithe, provided for the 
convenient loading and unloading veſſels 


upon. | 

The fee paid for the landit g of goods 
on a wharf, or for ſhipping them off, is 
called wharfage, and the perſon who has 
the direction or overſight of the wharf, 
receives wharfage, &c. is called the whar- 
finger 
| WHEAT, Triticum, the name of a 
well known plant, greatly cultivated in 
many parts of the world, eſpecially in 
England. 

It has been very juſtly obſerved by the 
ancients, as well as moderns, that wheat 
will grow in almoſt any part of the world, 
and that, as it is the < he moſt neceſſary 
to mankind, ſo it is the moſt general, 
and the moſt fraitful, It thrives not 
only in temperate climates, but alſo in 
very hot, and very cold regions; and, 
when ſown in places where it never grew 
ſpontancouſly, ſucceeds as well as where 
it has been always common. Ihe ſuec- 
ceſs of our crops of wheat in America 
plainly prove this : and in Peru and Chili 
in particular, where this grain was not 
known till the Europeans introduced it 
there, it now produces as large a crop as 
in moſt parts of Europe. 


Wheat ſhould be ſowed in autumn, and 
always 
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ticular ohſervations were judiciouſly made 


or loams; as the red wheat, and the Po- 
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always when the ground is moiſt. In the 
downs of Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and Dor- 
ſctſhire, farmers begin to tow their wheat 
in Auguſt, if any rain has fallen, and 
even employ their p:ople to ſow one place, 
while they reap another, if wet weather 
interrupts them in their harveſt : for if 
the corn is not forward in autumn, ſo as 
to cover the ground before winter, it ſel- 
dom does well on thoſe high dry lands, 
eſpecially if the enſuing ſpring prove like- 
wiſe dry. In low ſtrong lands, ſome hul- 
bandmen think they ate in od ſeaſon, 
if they get their wheat into the ground by 
the middle of November; nay, it ſome- 
times is Chriſtmas, or even later, before 
all their wheat is ſown. But this late 
ſown wheat, beſides being apt to run too 
much to ſtraw, eſpecially if the ſpring be 
moiſt, is liable to be thrown out of the 
ground by frolts. 

In general, all wheat ſucceeds heſt upon 
ſtrong ſoils, eſpecially if they have been 
well drained, ſo that the corn lies dry: 
but as fome forts of this grain thrive bet- 
tet in ſome ſoils than in others, it might 
redound to the public welfare if more par- 


in regard to ezch kind, than have hither- 
to been. The white cgg-ſhell wheat is 
reckoned beſt for light lands, and to ſow 
with rye for meſlin ; | becauſe it ripens 
ſooneſt. It ſhould alfo be the earlieſt in 
the ground. This ſpecies is much ſown 
in Efſex, upon their hazely briek-earths, 


land bearded wheat alfo is there, and in 
Hertfordſhire upon tiff yellow clays. The 
white Poland, or pole-rivet wheat, has 
not a hollow ftraw, and therefore is not 
ſo ſubj<& to lodge as other corn that has. 
This kind is particularly fit for lands 
where the crop is apt to run much to 
ſtraw. 

In Oxfordſhire they have a ſort of wheat 
which they call long- coned wheat, and 
reckon the beſt for rank clays. Its ſtraw 
not being hollow, it is the leſs liable to 
lodge; and farmers obſerve that it is the 
leall apt to be mildewed, or be eaten 
by birds, from which laſt it is greatly 
guarded by its long rough awns ; but the 
Hour of it is ſomewhat coarſe. Their 
white kind of red-eared wheat has a white 
ear and a red grain, and is a very good 
fort for claycy land, It yields a good 
crop, and ſeldom {muts. 

In Staſſordſhire they reckon the red 
Lammas or hearded wheat the beſt for 
cold lands or ſtiff clays. 

In Berkſhire is a wheat called pendu- 
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lum-wheat, from the hanging of its 
much like the cone- — 1 

In Northamptonſhire, they have a ſort 
of wheat with a white ſtraw and reddiſh 
car and grain ; much commended for the 
plumpnets and largeneſs of the grain, and 
the ſtrength of the ſtraw, which prevents 
its being ſubject to lodge; nor is it apt 
to be caten by birds. They have alſo 4 
red-cared bearded wheat, and a ſort of 
poliard or duck-bill wheat, as it is called, 
known in Suſſex by the name of fuller's - 
wheat, which has fo cloſe and thick a 
huſk, that the birds never injure it. Mr. 
Miller obſerves that this fort of wheat 
grows very tall, and, if it be ſown too 
thick, is very apt to be lodged by rain 
and wind; for that its ears are large and 
heavy, and incline on one fide, as the 
grain increaſes in weight; but that, if its 
roots are at a proper diſtance from each 
other, it will tiller greatly and have ſtrong 
ſtalks, and that the grain of this wheat 
yields more flour in proportion than that 
of any other fort, The awns of this 
wheat always drop off when the grain is 
fall grown. 

Smyrna-wheat, commonly called many- 
cared wheat, becanſe ſeveral lefler or 3 
lateral ears grow around the bottom of 
the main ear, which is very large in its 
ſtate of perfection, requires more nouriſh- 
ment than the common huſbandry in the 
large way can give it, and therefore is not 
culuvated by our farmers : but it would, 
probably do extremely well in the horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry, where the quantity of 
food can be enlarged almoſt at pleaſure. 
For the ſame reaſon maiz, 8 


called Turkey, or Indian corn, is fitte 


for this laſt huſbandry, 

Some gentlemen haye been curious 
enough to procure their ſeed wheat from 
Sicily, and it has ſuceceded very well as 
to the growth : but the grain of this ſpe- 
cies has proved too hard for our Engliſh 
mills to grind. 

The beſt time for ſowing wheat is about 
the beginning of September, eſpecially if 
any rain has fallen; a circumſtance ſo eſ- 
ſential, that if the earth be very dry, the 
farmer had better ſtay till friendly ſnow- 
ers have moiſtened his ſoil, than put his 
corn in ground where it will not grow 
before it has been wet, let the time be 
ever ſo long. Mr. Mortimer ſays he has 
known wheat to be ſo muſtied and ſpoiled 
by laying long in the ground, before rain 
came, that it has never grown at all: to 
which he adds, that he has likewiſe ſeen 
very good crops of —_— from {ecd fown 
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in July. At all events, the huſbandman | aſſaſſins, parricides, and robbers on the 


thould certainly have bis wheat towing 
finiſhed by the middle of October. Who- 
ever neglects this thews in 1o doing, a 
want of proper &conomy in his affairs, 
and will have cauſe to repent the delay. 
Early ſowings require. leſs feed than 
late ences, becauſe the plants theu ric 
better, and acquire lircngth to reſiſt the 
winter's cold. More ſeed ſhould alwazs 
| be allowed for poor lands than for rich, 
becauſe a greater number of plants will 
periſh on the former. Rich lands, ſowed 
carly, require the leaſt feed of any. 
Wheat is ripe when its ſtraw is turned 
yellow, its cars hang, no groenneſs ap- 
pears in the middle of them, and the 
grain is hard when bi:ten. From four to 
nye quarters is reckoned a, good crop: 
but ſome wou'd hardly credit how much 
beyond this the produce of good ground, 
thoroughly well cultivated, may be in- 
creaſed. Thoſe who are ſenbble of the 
vaſt adyantages of a perfect culture, will 
not be ſurpriſed at Mr. Eliller's aſſuring 
us that he has known eight and ten quar- 
ters, and ſometimes more, reaped from 
an acre, over the whole field, where the 
corn has ſtood thin upon the ground; 
and that he has been informed by perſons 
of great credit, that even twelve quar- 
ters have been reaped. from an acre of 
2 drilled and managed with the horſe- 
oe. | 
Both wheat and rye may be cut ſome- 
what before they ard thoroughly ripe, 
eſpecially if they be lodged ; tor if the 
ſtraw be broken, it will no longer con- 
vey any nouriſhment to the grain, NM. 
Duhamel ſeems to think this cven the 
moſt eligible way for wheat, becauſe the 
grain will harden afterwards in the ſheaf ; 
whereas, if it be let ſtand till it is too 
ripe, it will ſhed greatly in cutting, bind- 
ing, and carrying home; It is partly to 
prevent this inconvenience, that good huſ- 
bandmen tie it in the evening, and carry 
it off carly the next morning. The an- 
cients reaped their corn before it was full 
ripe, as Pliny informs us. And indeed 
it mult be allowed that very great diſad 
vantages nece{larily attend the letting of 
ſome ſorts of corn ſtand till their grains 
have acquired their utmoſt maturity. 
WHEEL, Rora, in mechanics, a ſim- 
ple machine, conſiſting of a round piece 
of wood, metal, &c. which revolves on 
an axis, 
WHEEL is alſo the name of a kind of 
puniſhment which great criminals are put 
to in ſeveral countries, In France, their 
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highway, are condemned to the wheel ; 
i. c. to have their bones firſt broken with 
an iron bar on a ſcaffold, and thus to be 
expoicd and left to expire on the ciicum- 
ſcrence of a wheel. In Germany they 
break their hones on the wheel itſelf. 

WHEEZING, a name piven by our 
farriers to a diſtemperature in horſcs, in 
«hich they draw their breath with diffi» 
culty and noiſe. 

WHELP,, the young of a dog, fox, 
lion, or any wild beaſt. Nothing is more 
eſlential to the having a good pack of 
hounds, than a proper care of the whelps, 
and of the parents from whieh they are 
to be bred. The bitches in particular 
ſhould be carefully choſen, and ſhould be 
ſuch as are ſtrong and well proportioned ; 
they muſt alſo have large ribs and flanks, 

WHETS CONE, Cos, a fone which 
ſerves for the whetting of knives and 
other tools upon, 

. the ſerum, or watry part of 
milk. 

WHIFFLIR of a company, in Lon- 
don, a young freeman who goes before, 
and waits on the company on ſolemn al- 
lemblies. 4 

WII, a party in England oppoſite 
to the tories, from whom they differ 
chiefly in their political principles. Sce 
Tories. 

WHIRL-PooL., an eddy, vortex, or 
gulph, where the water 1s continually 
turning round. In-rivers theſe are very 
common, from various accidents, and are 
uſually very trivial, and of little conſe- 
quence. In the ſea they are leſs com- 
mon, but more dangerous. 

WHIRL-Wairxp, a wind that riſes 
ſuddenly, excceding rapid and impetu- 
ous, when riſen, but ſoon ſpent. 

WHITE, one of the colours of natu- 
ral bodies. Sce Colour. 

White is not fo properly ſaid to be any 
one colour, as a compolition of all co- 
jours; for it is demonſtrated by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, that thoſe bodies only appear 
White, which reflect all the kinds of co- 
loured rays alike. 

WHITE+»FRIARS, a name common 
to ſeveral orders of monks, from their- 
being clothed in a white habit. 

WHITE-LEAD, alſo called ceruſe. 
See Ceruſe. | 

WHiTE-L1NeE, among printers, a veid 
ſpace of the depth or breadth of a line. 
Sce Printing. 


WaHiTE-MEATS, include milk, but- 
cuſtards, and 
other 


ter, cheeſe, white-pots, 
3 
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ether kinds of food made of milk or egos, 
Some alſo add chickens, veal, and fiſh. 

WHiTE Por, milk or cream beat up 
with the yolks of eggs, miæed with ſugar 
and ſpice, and baked in an carthcn dith, 
with ſlices of bread in it. 

The cooks furniſh us with a varicty of 
diſhes under this denomination ; as the 
rice white-pot, "Weſtminſter white-pot, 
Norfolk white-pot, &c. 

WHITE-RewT, a rent or duty of 8d. 
paid annually by every tinner in the 
co of Devon, to the duke of Corn- 
wall. 

WHITENESS, Albugo, the quality 
which denominates a body white. See 
Colour. 

WHITING, in ichthyology, the En- 

liſh name for the white gadus with no 
6), and with three fins on the back, 
and the under jaw longeſt. 

The head and body of th ſpecies is 
compreſſed, the back is convex, the anus 
is at a great diſtance from the tail, and 
is, indeed, very near the head; the co- 
lour of the whole fiſh is a filvery white, 
except that on the back there is au ad- 
mixture of a blackiſh tinge : the ſcales 
are very mall, roundiſh and white; the 
noſtrils have each a double aperture, and 
are placed high ; the eyes are very large, 
the iris ſilvery, and the pupil large and 
blue; the teeth are very numerous; the 
pectoral fins have each {x rays; the pin- 
nz ani are two, and have, the firſt thirty 
three, ' and the ſecond twenty-two rays. 


This ſpecies is frequent in our ſeas, and 


much eſteemed at our tables, 

WHITES, in medicine, the ſame with 
fluor albus. 

WHITSUNDAY, a folemn feſtival of 
the chriſtian church, obſerved on the ff- 
tieth day after Eaiter, in memory of the 
deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apo- 
ſtles in the viſible appcarance of fiery 
cloven tongues, and of thoſe miraculous 
powers which were then conferred upon 
them. It is called Whitſunday, or White- 
ſunday, becauſe this being one of the 
ſtated times for baptiim in the ancient 
church, thoſe who were baptiſed put on 
white garments, as types of that ſpiritual 
purity they reccived in baptiſm. As the 
deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apo- 
files happened upon the day which the 
Jews called Pentecoſt, this feſtival retain- 
ed the name of Pentecoſt among the 
Chriſtians. ' 


WHORE, a woman who proſtitutes 


herſelf for hire. 
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WICEFR, a twig of the oſier ſhrubs 
ſingle or wrought. 

WICKET, a ſmall door in the gate 
of a fortified place, &c, or a hole in a 
door, through which to view what paſles 
withour. 

* WICKLIFF, Jon, a celebrated 
reformer, or more properly the father of 
the reformation, as he was the firſt who , 
ventured to bring religion to the teſt a 
Scripture, He was born in Yorkſhire in 
1324, and was educated at Oxford, where 
he tanght divinity with reputation, and 
had a great number of ſcholars amongſt _ - 
the bachclors and young doors of divi- 
nity ; but teaching ſome new opinions, 
he was excluded from his profc{lorſhip, 
when he continued only curate of Lutter- 
worth, and was ſupporced in his oppoſi- 
tion to the church by John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter, Henry, lord Percy, 
and ſome others, and boldly preached 
throughout all England, attended by a 
great number of his diſciples, who main- 
tained his opinion with incredible zeal, 
He maintained, that the church of Rome 
is not the hcad of other churches, and 
that the biſhop of that ſez has no pre- 
eminence over the biſhops in other coun- 
tries; that neither the clergy nor the 
monks, according to the law of God, 
ought to poſſ:ſs temporal power, &c. 
[ ſhort, his tenets were much the ſame 
with thoſe of Calvin. "Theſe doftrines 
beginning to ſpread, and to make much. 
noite, Simon sudbury, archbiſhop ef 
Canterbury, aſſembled a couneil at Lam- 
beth in February, 1377, to which Wick» 
liff was cited, in ortler to give an ac» 
count of his doctrines. This reformer 
boldly appeared, accompanied by the duke 
of Lancaſter, who had then the principal 
ſhare ef the government, and by other 
lords, and there defending himſelf, was 


diſmiſſed without condemnation 35 but 


pope Grego: y XI. being informed of his 
doOrines, and the protection he received 
from the great, wrote to the biſhops of 
England to cauſe him to be apprehended, 
or, if that could not be done, to cite him 
to appear at Rome: ſending them, at the 
ſame time, nineteen propolitions ad- 
vanced by Wickliff, which he condemned 
as heretical and erroncons, Upon this 2 
ſecond council was held at Lambeth, 
when he again appeared and avoided con- 
demnation, the lords and pcople declar- 
ing for him with ſuch reſolutions, that 
the biſhops durſt only command him to 
be lent, Wickliff, however, continued 

; do 


. weight to his doctrines, 
. gable in his labours, and generally went 
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to propagate his opinions, and drew after } band's, 


him a great number of folowers. Upon 
which William Courtnay called à council 
in the year 1382, in which he condemned 
twenty-four propoſitions of Wickliff, or 
his diſciples, ten as herctical, and four- 
teen as crroncous, The council alſo oh- 
tained a d- claration of Richard II. a- 
galnſt all who ſhonld preach; the new doc- 
trines ; by virtue of which many Wick- 
liffites were apprehended, and proceed- 
ed againſt with great ſevirity. But 
while theſe things were carrying on with 
much heat and confuſion, Wickh# him - 
himſelf died at Lutterworth, where he 
had kept himſelf concealed, the 2d of 
December, 1384, leaving many books 
behind him for the eſtabliſhment of his 
doctrines. The chief of them is a dia- 
logue entitled Tig, from the three 
ſpeakers in it. He wrote many pieces 
both in Latin and Engliſh. Calmet in- 
forms ns, that he tranflated the whole 
Bible, and that there were ſeveral manu- 
ſcript copies of this tranſlation, but that 
it was never printed, It ought not to be 
omitted, that the auſterity of his liſe, and 
the ſanctity of his manners, added preat 
He was in:lcfati- 


about barcfooted in the garb of a pilgrim, 
WickliiT, after his death, ſuffered many 


 anathemas ; kings, popes, and councils 
held in various places, repeated th. ir con 
. demnations. 


King Richard cauſcd his 
writings to be thrown into the fire; and 
king Henry V. who, though a brave 
prince, was a crucl bigot, exterminated 


the reſt of that ſe, ſeveral of whom he 
canſed to be burnt at the ſtake. 
_ © WIDOW, a woman who has loft her 


huſband. 

In London, a freeman's widow may 
exerciſe her huſband's trade, as long as 
ſhe continues ſuch. 

Marriage with a widow, in the eye of 
the canon law, is a kind of bigamy. 

WIFE, 'a married woman, or one 
joined with, and under the protection of, 
an hufband. A wife, in our Engliſh 
law, is termed feme covert; and in the 
judgment of the Jaw is reputed to have 
no will, as being ſuppoſed intirely under, 
and ſubj-t to, that of her huſband. The 
wife can make no contract without the 
huſband's conſent ; and if any goods or 
chattels be given her, they all imme- 
diately become her huſband's : even ne- 
ceſſary apparcl is not her's in 2 
All her perſonal chattels, which ſhe held 
at her marriage, are ſo much her huſ- 
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that after his death they (hall not 
return to her, but go to the executor or 
adminiſtrator of her huſband, except 
only her paraphernalia. 

The wife partakes of the honour ard 
condition of her linſband ; but none of 
her dignitics come by marriage to her 
huſhand ; and as the law ſuppoſes the 
huſband to have the full power over his 
wite, he is obliged to ler for all her 
faults and treſpaſſes. If a wife bring 
forth a child begot by a former hut 
band, or any other before marriage, 
but born after marriaze with another 
man; this latter muſt own the child; 
and that child ſhal! be his heir at lav; 
and if a wife bring forth a child dur- 
ing her huſband's abſcnce, 5rp þ it 
be of many years ; yet if he lived all the 
time within the ifland, he muſt father 
the child, and the child, if firſt-born, 
Mall inberit. If the wife has a jointure, 
and during her marriage is made preg- 
nant by her huſband, which rzntt appear 
by the child's being born alive, the hn!- 
band ſhall. have all his wife's lands for 
life; but if the wife have no jointure 
ſ-ttl-d before marriage, ſhe may, after 
her huſband's death, challenge the third 
part of his yearly rents of land, during 
her life. 

*WIGAT, Isr x of, a part of Hamp- 
ſhire, ſrom which it is ſeparated by a 
narrow channel. It is above twenty miles 
in length, and twelve in breadth, con- 
ſiſting of good arable and paſture land, 
hills, and valleys, woods and champaign 
lands, and is equal to any part of England 
of the ſame dimenſions, cither in fertility 
or plcafantneſs of ſituation. Here arc 
plenty of fea fiſh, rabbits, hares, par- 
trickges, pheaſants, and other game. In 
the middle of the iſland is a ridge of 
"ills, on which are flocks of ſheep with 
exceeding fine wool. It contains thirty- 
ix towns, villages, and caſtles, and fifty- 
{1x pariſh e The principal town 
is Newport. 

WILDERNESS, in gardening, a kind 
of grove of large trees, in a ſpacious gar- 
den, in which the walks are commonly 
made either to interſect each other in 
angles, or have the appearance of mean- 
ders and Jabyrinths. See Grove and 
LABYRINTH. 

WILL, Y-luntas, is uſually defined a 
faculty of the mind, whereby it embraces 
or rejects any thing repreſented to it, as 
good or evil, by the judgment. 

WILL, or aſt WILL, in law, figni- 
ſies the declaration of a man's mind and 


meens 


WIL 


intent relating to the diſpoſitian of his men, cach with a bough, or branch of 
cr of what a tree in his hand. | 


lands, goods, or other eſtate, 
he would have done after his death. 
* WILLIAM I. duke of Normandy, 


king of England, and one of the greateſt | he boldly demanded the preſervation of 


eencrals of the XIth century. was born at | 


Falaiſe, and was the natural tun of Robert, 
duke of Normandy, by Arlette, a furrier's 
daughter. After the death of Robert, 
which happened in 1025, William, wh» 
was his only ſon, ſuceceded him. His re- 
lations. however, ditputed the ſucceſſion, 
but being favoured by Henry J. King of 
France, he triumphed over them, de- 
feated count d'Arques, took Maine, and 
carried the war inco Anjou. Some time 
after he paid a vilit to Zdward the Con- 
feilor, who treated him with great re- 


ſp:&, and took a tour with him through | 


England. Some time after Edward the 
Confeſſor dying without iſſue, in 1065, 
appointed him his heir. On which Wil- 
liam ſent to demand the crown, and ſoon 


after landed at Pevenſcy, in Sulſex, with 


a powerſul army, and thence proceeding 
to Haſtings, built a ſtong fort. Harold 
had placed himſclf on the throne, and 
now marched to oppoſe him, on which a 
bloody battle enſued, the 14th of Ofto- 
ber, 1066, in which William obtained a 
complete victory, though he had three 
horſ-s killed under him, and loſt a great 
number of his troops. On the fide of 
the Engliſh. Herold was ſlain, with many 
of the nobility, and about ſixty thouſand 
- ſoldizrs. The Normans had beſides, the 
advantage of long bows, of the uſe of 
which the Englilh were then ignorant. 
But, in ſpite of theſe, the Engliſh with 
their battle-axes kept o cloſe toge- 
ther, that they remained invincihle, till 
the Normans pretending to fly, brought 
them into diſogder, Notwithſtanding 
this victory, William could have little 
hopes of gaining the throne by right of 
conqueſt; he, therefore, gave out that 
he came to revenge the death of prince 
Alfred, brother to king Edward, to re- 
ſlore Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury to 
his ſee, and to obtain the crown as his 
right, on account of its being bequeath- 
ed to him by Edward the Conteſſor. He 
cannot, therefore, be prop:rly ſaid to 
obtain the crown by conquett, nce theſe 
motives engaged many of the Englich in 
his favour. William was tall, broad ſet, 
and had great ſtrength. His paſſions 
were violent, but he had much wiſdom, 
and an equal ſhare of diſſimulation. He 
marched directly to London, but on the 


way was met by a large body of Kentiſh | 


| 


—— — 


' the laws of Eduard the Confe ſſor, and 


WIL 


This army was 
breaded by Stigand the archbiſiop, who 
made a ſpeceli to the conqueror, in which 


their liberties, and let lum know that 
they were refolved rather to die than to 
part with their laws, and live in bondage. 
William thought proper to grant their 
demands; he agreed to govern them by 


to ſuffer them to retain their ancient 
cuſtoms. Upon his coronation at Weſt- 
minſter, he was ſworn to govern by the 
laws of the rcalm; and though he after- 
wards introduced ſome new forms, he 
N trials by juries, and the borough 
aw. He inſtituted the courts of Chan- 
cery and Exchequer; but at the fame 
time difarmed his Engliſh ſubjeQs, and 
fortad their having any light in their 
houſes after eight o'clock at night, when 
a bel] was rung called Curſew or Cover- 
fire, at the ſound of which all were obliged 
to put out their fires and candles. He 
conquered ſeveral powers who inyaded 
England, obliged the Scots to preſerve 
the peace they had broken, compelled 
the Velch to pay him tribute, refuſed to 
pay homage to thi pope, built the tower 
of London, and cauſed all public acts to 
be made in the Norman rongue. He op- 
preſſed the pcople by taxes, and cauſed 
all England to be ſurveyed and rated, and 
had the men numbered, in a work called 
Demeſday- book, which is {till excant. He 
refolved to chaſtiſe the French, who invad- 
ed Normandy, and after that to reduce his 
ſon Robert; but Robert no ſooner fornd 
that he was engaged with his father, than 
he dutifully ſubmitted to him, notwith- 
ſtanding his being victorious. Some time 
after William declared war againſt Phi- 
lip 1. king of France, laid waſte the 
country, burnt Mantes, and ravaged it 
with fire znd ſword to the gates of Pa- 
ris; Lut approaching too near the flames 
of Mantes, the heat of the fire, together 
with the warmth of the ſeaſon, threw 
him into a fever, which being encreaſed 
by a fall from his horſe in his return to 
Rcan, he died in a village near that city, 
the 9th of September, 1087, in the 61th 
year of his age, after a reign of fitty- 
tour” years in Normandy, and twenty* or = 
in England. He was interred at Cacy, 
in Normandy. ; 
WILIA II. furnamed Rufus, cr 
Red, from the colour of his hair, vas 
the ſecond furviving fon of William the 
Conqueter, 


W I L 
Conqueror, and ſuccceded his father the 
27th of September, 1087. He was then 
thirty years of age, and at the ſame time 
Robert, his elder brother, ſucceed: d by his 
ſather's will to the dutchy of Normandy ; 
but he reſolved to aſſert his right of primo- 
geniture to the crown of England, and 
teveral of the Norman nobility eſpouſed 
his cauſe. William, however, d-fcated 
a body of his troops in Kent, and ſoon 
aſter prevailed on him to conclude a 
peace. The two brothers then made 
war on Henry, their youngeſt brother, 
whom they beſieged in Mount St. Mi- 
chacl, where the King riding one morn- 
ing unattended, fell in with a party of 


Henry's ſoldiers, and endeavoured to | 


force his way through them, but was 
diſmounted, and a ſoldier was going to 
diſpatch him, when he ſaved his life by 
crying out, “ Hold, fellow, I am the 
king of England.” Upon this the man 
dropping his ſword, raiſed the monarch 
from the ground, and received from him 
the honour of Kknighthood, and other 
favours. The brothers bcing now ſoon 
reconciled, William turned his arms a- 
gainſt Sco:lJand, and defeated the army of 
king Malcolm, who with his fon were 
killed juſt before in an ambuſh laid by 
Mowbray, governor of Norihumberland. 
But ſoon after, Mowbray finding that 
the king neglected to reward his ſervices 
joined with other noblemen to ſet the 
croun on the head of Stephen, grandſon 
to William the Conqueror: upon whicl: 
the king marched into Yorkſhire, reduced 
Bamborough, took Mowbray priſoner, 
and put an end to the rebcllion. But at 
lenpth William hunting in the New- 
Foreſt, was killed by an arrow-ſhot by 
Walter Tyrrel, his particular favourite, 
who aiming at a dear, ſhot the king in 
the breaſt, on which he immediately ex- 
pired, on the 2d of Auguſt, 1100, aged 
forty-four, after a reign of thirteen years. 
It is aid {© little reſp ct was paid to his 
.body, that it was conve yed in a coal-cart 
to Winch-ſtcr. 


„WILIA III. of Naſſau, prince 
of Orange, ſtadtholder of the United 
provinces, king of England, &c. was 
dhe ſon of William of Naſſau, prince of 
Orange, by Henrietta-Maria, the daugh- 
ter of Charles, I. king of England, and 
was born at the Hague, the 4th of No: 
vember, 1650. He was about twent y- 
two years of age when, in 1673, he was 


elected ſtad W declare! general 


of the Dutch troops, in order to put a 
ftop to the rapidity of the conqueſts made 
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by Lewis XIV. In 1573, he took the 
ſtrong town-of Naerden, and obliged the 
French to quit Utrecht, and ſeveral con- 

ſiderable places where they had garriſons. 
Soon after he engaged the French at 
Senef, where he gaingd great honovr by 
his courage and conduct, and obtained a 
victory aſter a moſt bloody engagement. 
On the 17th of October, 677, he em- 
barked for England, and the 4th of No- 
vember was married to the princeſs Mary, 
the eldeſt daughter of the duke of Vorl. 

and the 29th of the ſame month departed 
from London with his princeſs, and 
landed at Terbyde. In Avpuſt, 1678, 
he attacked and defeated ch: duke of 
Luxemburg in his quarters, ncar the 
abbey of St. Denis. In the heat of the 
action he advanced ſo far, that he was in 
great danget of being killed. On the 
29th of June, 1684, a treaty was ſigned 
at the Hague, which put an end to the 
war. James, duke of York, having aſ- 
cended to the throne of England, after 
the death of his brother, Charles 1I, en- 
deavouring to reſtore the popilh religion, 
and to deſtroy the civil and religious li- 
berties of the people, they naturally caſt 
their eyes on the prince of Orange, and 
applied to him for deliverance, on which 
he landed at Torbay, the 5th of Novem- 
ber, 1688, and was joyfully received by 
almoſt the whole nation. James now 
made his eſcape to France, and after his de- 
parture, the lords and commons agreed, aſ- 
ter much diſpute, that he had abdicatẽd the 
throne, upon which the prince of Orange, 
and the princeſs Mary, were proclaimed 
king and queen the 13th of February, 

i689. and crowned the 1 ith of April fol 
lowing. An attempt was then made by 
the oppoſite party to ſecure Scotland for 
james II. but on the 26th of May, 1689, 
the two armies meeting at Killickranky, 
in the ſhire of Perth, licutenant-general 
Mackay, who commandc1 for king Wil- 
liam, obtained a compl-te victory, after 
which the whole iſland of Great-Britain 
ſubmitted to him. In the mean time 
Tyrconnel had difarmed great part of the 
proteſlants of Ireland, and formed an 
army of papiſts, amounting to thirty 
thouſand foot and eight thouſand horſe, 
while the proteſtants in the North took 
up arms, and ſcizing on Kilmore, Cole- 
raine, Inniſkilling, and Londonderry, de- 
clared ſor king William and queen Mary. 
At this time, James landing at Kinſale, 
the 12th of March, 1688-9, made his 
public entry into Dublin; he ſoon after 


but hizaſelt at the head of twenty thou- 


ſand 
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fand men, and was twice reinforced by breadth; and is bounded on the W. by _. 
the French, who each time joined him |S»merſerſhire, on the N. by Olouceſt. - 
with 5900 men, He took Coleraine and | (lire, on the E. by Berkſhire and Ham; - 
F.ilmore, and laid fiege to Londonderry; ſhire, and on the S. by Dorſetſhire and | 


but ſoon after. returned to meet his par- 
Fament in Dublin, where he paſſed an 
det to attaint two or three thouſand Pro- 
teſtant lords, ladies, clergymen, and 
gentlemen of high treaſon. In the mean 

me the ſiege of Londonderry was vi- 
fouroufy cartied on. The garriſon of 
Inniſkilling, at the ſame time, did won- 
ders; particularly the day before the 
ſtege of Derry was raiſed, they advanced 
n.ar twenty miles to meet about s 
Iriſh, aud defeated them, killing near 
2000, though they themſelves were not 
above*2505, and had not above 20 kill- 
ed, and co wounded: In Auguſt the 
duke of Schomberg arrived. in Ireland 
with 10,000 men, took Carrickferpus in 
four days, and performed other acts of 
bravery and conduct. In June, 1650, 
king William landed in Ireland with a 


on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 


Hampſhire, It contains 304 pariſhes, 
21 market towns, and ſends 34 mem- 
bers to parliament. The principal rivers 
are, the Willey, the Adder, the two A- 
vons, the Tems, the Kennet, the Du- 
ill, the Nadder, and the Were. The, 
air is generally good. The N. part is 
hilſy, the S. level, and the middle plain, 
and full of downs, intermixed with bot 
toms, * whercin are rich meadows and 
corn-fields. Saliſbury is the principal 
town. 2 
» WINCHESTER, a city in the 
county of Hampſhire, with two markets, 
It is 
pleaſantly Teated in a valley between 
hills, on the river Itching. It has five 
parith-chvrches, beſides the cathedral, 
which is a large beautiful ſtrafture, I he 


, other remarkable buildings are, the bi- 


gallant army, and on the iſt of July | Hop's palace, the hall where the aſſiacs 
fought the memorable battle of the | are kept, the college or ſchoo!, and an 
Boyne, in which he gained a complete | infirmary, erected here for the county by 
victory "over the French and Iriſh, and | voluntary ſubſcription, It has a fair, 
obliged K. James to retire to Dublin, and | kept on St. Giles's Hill, on Sept. 12. for 
make all the hafte he could back to France. horſes, cheeſe, and leather, and another 


King William alſo proceeded to Dublin, | on Magdalen hill, on Auguſt 2. for the 


and thence to England. The next year 
the Engliſh, under the brave general 
Ginkle, made themſelves maſters of Bal- 
limore, with incredible bravery paſſed 
the Shannon amidſt the fire of the ene- 
my, and took Athlone, and the 12th of 
July fought the glorious battle of Aghrim, 
wherein 4000 Iriſh, and their general St. 
Ruth, were ſlain, and al! their tents, 
arms, &e. taken. After this entire de- 
feat, Galway ſurrendered, and Limerick 
capitulated * and thus an end was put to 
the war in Treland. About this time king 
William formed a grand alliance againſt 
Louis XIV. and commanded the allied 
armies in ſeveral battles in Flanders; till 
at length the French acknowledged him 


ſame. It is 67 miles W. by N. of Lon- 
don. The city is governed by a mayor, 
Long. 1. 24. W. Lat. 54.6. N. 

WIND, Ventus, in phyſiology, a ſtream 
of air flowing out of one place, or region, 
into another. See Hir. 

As the air is a fluid, its natural ſtate 
is that of reſt, which it endeavours al- 
ways to keep or retrieve by an univer- 
ſal equilibrium of all its parts. When, 
therefore, this natural equilibrium of the 
atmoſpherc happens by any means to be 
deſtroyed” in any part, there neceſſarily 
follows a motion of all the cireumjacent 
air towarts that part to reſtore it; and 
this motion of the air is what we call 


wind. 


king of England, by the treaty of Ryſ- | Hence, with reſpect to that place | 
wick, concluded in 1697. Being thrown | where the e ilibrium of the air is diſ- 

from his horſe, his collar-bone was diſſo- turbed, we fee the wind may blow from 
cated, and he died the 8th of March | every point of the compals at the ſame 
1702, in the 14th year of his reign, and | time; and thoſe who live northwards of 
the gad of his age, and was interred next | that point have a north wind; thoſe who 
to his quien, who had died before him, | live outhwards, a fouth wind; and fo of : 
in Henry VII. 's chapel. He left no | the reſt ; but thoſe who live on the ſpot, 
iſſue. where all theſe winds meet and interfere, 
"© WILLOW, Salix, in botany. Sce are oppreſſed with turbulent and boiſter- 
the article Salix. ous weather, whirlwinds, and hurri-' 
» WILTSHIRE, a county of Eng- | canes; with rain, tempeſt, lightning, 
land, is 32 miles in length and 34 in thunder, & c. For ſulphureous exhala- 
Vol. . 3K tions 


WIN 
tions from the ſouth, torrents of witre 1 
from the porth, and aqueons vapours 
from every part, are there confuſedly 
hyddled, violently blended together, and 
rarely fail to produce the phænomena 
above mentioned. Sec Rain, Lightning, &c. 
Cardinal Wi DS, are thoſe which blow 
from the eaſt, welt, north, and ſouth, 
which are called cardinal 7 e 
'Cullaterg! Wi NDS thoſe which blow 
bet wern the cardinal points. The num- 
ber of theſe is infinite, as the number of 
points they blow from are; a few of 
2 only are conſidered in practice, and 
theſe have names compounded of the car · 
dinal points between which they blow. 
See Compaſe, | | | 
| WinD-FLowER, Azemone, in botany. 
Ser Anemone. 3 

WixD HATCH, in mining, 2 term 
uſed to expreſs the place at which the ore 
is taken out of the minss. | 
"W:ix -MI1LL, a mill-which receives its 
motion from the impulſe of the wind. 
. W1xD-SA1Ls, in a thip, are made of 
the common ſall- cloth, and ate ufually 
between, twenty-five and thirty feet long. 
according to the ſize of the ſhip, and are 
of the form of. a cone ending obtuſely : 
when they are made uſe of, they are 
hoiſted by ropes to about two thirds 
or more of their height, with their ba- 
ſis diſtended circulatiy by hoops, and 
their apex hanging downwards in the 
ch-ways of the ſhip ; above each of 
hefe, one of the common fails is fo diſ- 
poſed, that the greateſt part of the air 
ruſhing againſt it, is directed into the 
Wigd-fail, and. conveyed, as 124 
fupnel, into the upper parts of the body 
LE-BLOCKS, in a ſhip, 


of the ip. 1 ar 

Vin DEAN ock 
ure the nh double blacks, which being 
2pd of a (mall cable, 
of goods into the ſhip, 


W 4% 
axis or roller, ſupported horizontally at 


the two wo ll | ap pieces of wood and 
a pulley : the two pieces of ' wood meet 
at top, being placed iliagonally, ſo as to 
prop each other; the axis, or roller, goes 


[ through the two pieces, and turns in 


them. The pulley is faſtened at the top 
where the pieces join. Laſtly, there are 
two ſtaves, or handſpikes, which go thro” 
the roller; whereby it is turned, and che 
rope which comes over the pulley is wound 
and ow the fame." {5 7h , 

WINDOW, 5. 4. wind-door, an 2 
perture, or open place in the wall of 2 
houſe, to let id the wind and lighbt. 

WINE, Vinam, a liquor made of the 
expreſſed juice of the grape, which, im- 
mediately after preſſure, is called muſt, 


and being fermented becomes wine, 


WING, Ala, that part of a bird; ine 
ſect, &e. whereby it is enabled to fly. 
Willoughby obſerves, that all birds what- 
ſoever bare wings, or rudiments of 
wings, which anſwer to the fore-tegs. in 
quadrupeds. Among laud-fowl he ob- 
erves, that the oftrich, caſſowary, and 
dodo; and among water-fow}, the pen- 
guine, have wings altogether uſcleſs and 
unfit for flight. | 

The wings of gnats are of 


— — 


2, very cue 


{ rious ſtructure, and well worthy the uſe 


of the microſcope, to ſee them diſtinctly. 
It-is well known, that on touching he 
wings of butterflies, 'a coloured powder is 
left on the fingers, which, theugh' to the 
naked eye it appears a mere ſhapcleſs duſt, 
et, when examined by the microſcope 
it is found to be very regularly figured 
beautiful bodies, in form of feathers and 
ſcales : theſe are of various figures, and 
all of them very elegant. The ty 
of flies have nothing of this kind ; bat 


| the cloſe examination of the wings of the 


+ gnat will ſhew, that they are not wholly 
ſtitute of them : they are much more 
ſparingly beſtowell, indeed, upon the 


made faſt to the 
ſerve for bgilting 
 Wixp-TavGHr, a fea term ſigniſyin 
as much as ff in the wind. See Talk. 
WIN oA, in the ſea. language. 
otes anz thing towards that point 
Trom whence the wind blows, in refpedt 
of a ſhip :* thus windward tide is, the zide 
which runs. azalaſt the wind. Sec Tidz, , 
"WIRDAGE" , Gin, the difference 
þetween the dianeter of the bore, and the 
dam N re Bt 
"*WINDEASS, or WixDLAct, a ma- 
ine pſed to Tale huge weights withal, 
nes, anchors, &c. 


| 


gant than on the- battery; but then 


ey are arranged with great larity. 

Win 6s: in her Ges — 
times ſingle, ſometimes in pairs; in 
which caſe they are called conjoined. 


When the points are downward, they 
are => to be inverted : when vp, ele- 
vated. ' | ; & vi 


WI Na, in botany, the 2 formed a 
between the ſtem a8d —— or pe- 


dicles of the leaves of a plapt. 
Wines, A, in military affairs, the 
two flanks or extremes of an army, ran- 
the right 


ged in form of battle; being 


unf, ftenes, anchors, &c. | 
"xg every bingle, conlifting only of an | 


and leſt iges thereof, 


Winezy 


of the priming 
the 


ia botany, a name ziven to the bas of 


_ + ſembling; and putti 


ye xi hiftos ing wit 1 11 
»>Winczn 35x05, ate the which are 
bee wich. dowa ot hairs, hy the 
p.ob which they are buoyed up in the 
nir, and carried a conſiderable diſtance ; 
ſuch are thoſe of the dandelion, ſows 
INNO W, ſignifies to fan or ſeparate 
corn from the chaff by the wind. | 
. 2 of the four ſeaſons or 
quarters of t . Winter-commenc:s 
on the day No fun;s diſtance. fros; 
the zenithofthe place is greateſt, and ends 
on the day-when its diſtance is at a mean 
between the greateſt and leaſt. Notwith- | 
ſtanding the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, it is 
proved by aſlronomers, that the ſun is 
really nearer the earth. in winter than in 
ſummer. Under. the equator; the winter 
as. well as vis leafont. . — | 
ear ;- but all other places have 
— in the year, which in the 
northern hemiſphere begius when the ſun 
is in cha tropie oi Capricorn, and in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere when in the tropic 
of Cancer; ſo that all places in the ame 
hemiſphere have their winter at ihe ſame 


time. mung — 2 - . 
WINTER, among printers, that part 
— ſerving to ſultain 


2 £ If 


: carriage. - — * 
/ WinT#R's BARK, Cortex er 


the white or wild cinnamon-irce. 
WiNTEA-RIS, among hut | 
ſignifies. to fallow or till the land io 


VIRE, a piece of metal drawn through 
the hole of an ixon into a thread, of a 
fEinencls auſwerable to the hole it pailed 
through. Wires are frequently drawn, ſo 
fine, as to be wrought along with other 
threads of ilk; wool, flax, &c. The 
metals moſt commonly drawn into wire, 
ure gold, ſilver, copper, and ion. 
. WISDOM, uſually: denotes. a, higher 
and more refined notion of things imme- 
diately preſented to the mind, as it were 
by intuition, without the aſfiſtauce of 
 Tatiocination. In this ſenſe wiſdom may 
be ſaid to be a faculty of the mind, or at 
- leaſt a modification and habit thereef. 
imes the ward is more immediate- 
ly uſed, in a moral ſenſe, for what we 
call prudenee, or diſcretion, which. con- 
ſiſts / in the ſoundncſs of the judgment, 
and a conduct anſwerable thereto, 
a9 WIT, a faculty of the mind, conſiſt» 
Ang, according to Mr. Locke, in the af- 
together of thole 
ideas with quickgeſs, and varicty, in 
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be ſound, in order to form pleaſant pic 
tures and agreeable viſions to the fancy. . 
Wir is alſo an maiden given to. 
the perſon poſſeſſed of this faculty : and 
here the true wit muſt habe a quick ſuc- 
ceſſion of pertinent ideas, and the ability 
of arranging and expreſſing them in_a, 
lively and entertaining manner: he muſt. 
at the ſame time have great energy and 
delicacy in his ſentiments; hi imagine. 
tion, muſt be ſprigh;ly- and agrecable, 
without, any thing of parade of vanity in 
his diſcourte ; but it is not, however, el- 
ſential to the character of à wit, to be 
exct hunling after tha brilliant, fudying. 
ſprightly turns, and affeQting to ſay no- 
thing but what may ſtrikę and ſurprize. © 
ITCHCRAFY, a kind of forcery, 
eſpecially ip women, in. which. it is tidi · 
cultoully ſuppoſed that an old $a be 
entering into a cogtratt with the devil, is 
enabled, in many inſtances,. to change 
the courſe ob nature ; to raiſe winds ; per- 
form actions that require more than hu- 
man ſtrength; and to aſſſict thoſe who 
offend the with, the ſharpeſt. pains, &c.. 
la the timgs. of jignetane and ſuperſti- 
tion, many ſevere laws were aſſed a- 
gainſt witches, by which great numbers 


of innocent perſons, diſtreſſed with po + 


verty and age, were brought to a violent 
. but theſe, ate now happily te- 
WITHERS of @ Horſe, the jurQuye of 
the ſhoulder - bones at the bottom of the 
ne: k and mane, towards the upper part 
of the ſhoulder. n 
WITNESS, in law, a perſon who 
gives evidence in any cauſe, and is ſwor 
to {peak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, A. witneſs ought 
to, be indifferent, with reſpe& to each 
de far if he will be a gainer 2 
by the ſuit, he is not ſworn as 2 witnels.. 
Falſe witneſſes, ſuborners of withelles, 
Ke. are in England pu iſhed with + 
ers 111 ſeveral countries e 


WOAD, Jama, in hotany, à genus 
plants, the flower gf wha 6 00 
four leaves, which are diſpoſed 8 
of a eroſs; out of whoſe flower-cup riſes 
the pointal, which afterwards turns to a 
fruit in the ſhape ol a big oak flat at the 
edges, berieten ways, having but or 
cell; in which is contained, for the molt, 
part, one oblong feed, Woad is cm- 

only ſown upon a- lay, which hey 
plough into high ridges, except the land 


-which'any rclemblauce or coogruity can 
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all the craſs, weeds, and lumps of earth, 
414 fling them into the furrows to rot. 
The laid for this ſeed ought to be fincly 


plowed and harrowed, and all the clody 

and turfs broken, and the ſtones picked 

up, and carried off 

WOL, fignifies a plain, down, or 
en 2 ground, hilly and void 


wood. 
WoL, Lupus, in zoology, a very 
large aud fierce animal, being equal to 
the biggeſt maſtiff in ſize, and having 
much of the general apprarance of that 
creature: the head is large and fleſhy; 
the eyes are large and prominent, and 
their iris hazle; the ears are ſhort, pa- 
tülous, and erect; the teeth are very 
large, and the animal has a way of ſhew- 
ing them in a frigh ful manner. by grin- 
ning: the neck is robuſt and thick; the 
botly is large, and the back broad; the 
legs are very robuſt ; the tail is long and 
buſhy ;* the natural colour is black, but 
there are ſome tau ny j and in ſome pla - 
ces they are in winter perfectly white. 
The wolf is a very miſchic vous creature, 
deſttoying cattle; and in hard winters 
attacking houſcs and villages in whole 
tioops. | * 
Worr's Bane, in botany, the Eng- 
Uh name for the aconitum. See Aconite. 
*WOLSEY, THOMAS, is ſaid to have 
been the ſon of a butcher at Ipſwich. He 
ſtudied at Magdalen college, Oxford, 
where he became acquainted with the 
learned Eraſmus ; and in the year 1500 
became rector of Lymington in Somer- 
ſetſhire, and at length chaplain to king 
Henty VII. and obtained ſeveral prefer: 
W Having acquired an entire aſcen- 
ney over the mind of Henry VIII. he 
ſncceffively, obtained feveral biſhoprics, 
and t length & as made archbiſbop of 
York, wr Mg chaucrllor of England, 
and prime miniſter, and was ſor ſeveral 
yeats the urbiter of Europe! Pope Leo X. 
created Him cardinal in 1515, and made 
Wm”leate”i-Fatere;* and the emperor, 
Charles V. and the French king, Fran- 
cis I. Joadsd bim with favours, in order 
to galt Fim over to their intereſt; but; 
er hing hrſt ſided with the emperor, 
he deſerted him to eſpouſ. the intereſt of 
brauch: ns Ms revenues were immenſe, 
his pride and oſſentation were carrtzd to 
the preateſt height he had soo fer 
vatits, "#16 Whorf were mne ot ten 
lords, Fg knights, and 40 eſquires. He 
profates the divorce of queen Catharine 
of Atrogbn: but at length endeavouring 
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2 dee Anne Bale yn, | whom. 
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he charged with hereſy, ſhe ſo eſſectually 
vindicated herſelf to king Henry, that he 
confiſcated all his -riches, deprived hint 
of all his places and benefices, except the 
archbiſhopric of York and biſhopric of 
Wincheſter, and ordered him to be ſent 
to the Tower, He was arreſted for high 
treaſon on his journey to London, by 


ing taken ill, he died on the road, at 
Leiceſter, in the year 1533, aged ſixty. 
It is faid, that a little before his death, 
he cricd out, Had I ſerved the God of 
heaven as faithfully as I did+ my maſter 
on earth, he would not have foriaken me 
in my old age.” | p96, [agre2? 

WOMAN, Fæmina, in zoology, the 
female of man. Sce Man, 

WOMB, Urerus. 

- WOOD, Lignum, a ſolid fubſtanee, of 


denying its growth from certain juices of 
the carth. Sce Timber. 
Woo p, Sylva, in geogrophy, a multi 
tude of trees extended over a large conti- 
nued tract of land, and propagated with- 
out culture. The generality of woods 
only conſiſt of trees of one kind. The 
| ancient Saxons had ſuch a veneration for 
woods, that they made them ſanctuaries: 
WOOD-COCK, Scol{-pax, in ornitho- 
logy. See Scolopax. , 
he wood cock is a bird of paſſage, 
that comes into England abont the mid- 
dle of October, and goes away again in 
March. During their ſtay with us, they 
ramble about from place to place, never 
remaining above eight or ten days toge- 
ther in the ſame wood or meadow. They 
ſeldom or never fly in the day-time, un- 


| 


In whatever places they are put up, they 
always fly to the thickeſt wood that lies 
near, and there hide themſelves under 
the ſturdieſt and the thickeſt trees, whers 
they remain all day 8 for earth- 
worms, and ether food, u 

leaves. When night comes, they go out 
of the woods, and generally reiort to 
watery places, where they may waſh their 
bills, fouled with the taking their prey, 
and thruſting into the earth; here they 
remain all the night, and, if there is to- 
| lerable fhelter, they ſtay alſo the day un- 
der it; but when there wants this; they 
fly away to the woods in the morning. 
In their flight, they chooſe: the ſhadieſt 
places, and will coaſt it away to a great 
diſtance in ſearch of the higheſt woods 


ah 


| fecured, and there more 


7 the 


the carl of Northumberland, when, be- 


which*the branches of trees conſiſt, and 


leſs diſturbed by men, or by ſome beaſt. 


er the fallen 


to retire to, that they may be the betiet 
fended from. 
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the annoyance of the wind, While they 


travel under ſhelter; they always fly low ; 
bat when they come to any glade to crofs, 
they mount to a conſidetable height; but, 
xs foon as they have paſfed this, they ſink 
again. | 

They hate flying high, and they are 
afraid to fly among tre-s, becauſe, like 
the hare, they fee but very badly (traight 
before them; and it is owing to this im- 
perfection in their fight, tha they are ſo 
ealily taken in nets ſpread in their places 
of reſort. 

Woonr-LANDdD, in aprieulture, a term 
uſed by the farmers of many counties of 
Kugland, for a fort of foil, from its con- 
ſtant humidity and dark colour, reſem- 
bling the foil in woods, which, of what- 
ever nature it originally is, will be always 

macde to app-ar thus from the continual 
dropping of trees, and the want of a free 
air and fan, together with the fall of 
leaves, deſtroyed and waſhed to pieces by 

the vet. | 

Woob Lak, in ornithology, This 
is one of the ſweeteſt of our ſinging-birds, 
and is indeed very litrle jnferior to the 
nightingale, when in good hev'ith : for 
we are not to judge by ſuch as are made 
feeble by improper food, or want of 
cleanlineſs in their cages. It is one of 
the tendereſt birds we have, and yer it 
breeds the ſooneſt of any that we Know 
of. They principally frequent grave!ly 
onnds, and the fides of hills, that are 
expoſed full to the ſan; and, if there he 
any ſtumps of oaks in theſe places, they 
always refort to them. The fermales 
— with the males in the beginning 
of February, at which time, and never 


— 


before; they part with their laſt year's 
brood : immediately after coupling they 
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rounded and very long, it geſembles is. 


form a worm, or ſome other ſuch, inſg&t; 
the toes, in all but one ſpecies, ſtand two 
before, and two behind, as in the par- 
rot. W. 7 Ae 4g 

Woo, among manbfacturers, the 
threads which th Eb er- 
with an inſtrument cafled a Mmuttle, 
The woof is of different matter, ;accord- 
ing to the piece to he wrought., In tafe 
ſery, both woof and warp are ſilk. an 


mohairs, the woof” is uſually weol, 


| the warp (ilk, In fattins, the warp. is 


penny 2 and the woof (ilk, 7 
OOL, Lana.” the covering of ſheepy 
of which the manufacturers my divers 
Kinds of ſtuffs, cloths, &e. The wooks 
molt efteemed are the Engliſh, chicfly 
thoſe about Leominſter, Corſwgld, and 
the Ile of Wight; the Spaniſh, princi⸗ 
pally about Segovia, and the French a- 
bout Berry; which laſt are ſaid to hare 
this peculiar property, that they wall 
not or bind with any other ſort, Whete- 
as the reſt wi!l only Knot. with their own 
Kindl. Tavzrnicr affirms, that the woo 
in Aſia are incompatably kner than tho 
of Europe; and there is no doubt but 
that wool was the golden fleece ſought at 
Colchie. The wools of England have 
always been in the higheſt. repute, eipe- 
cially abroad. Spanim wools bear 
great price among ns, to work up with 
ours; the gootnets of which is owing to 
a few ſheep ſent into Spain as a preſent 
by Henry II. though ſome ſay by Hen- 
ry IV. in 1465. | fu 
The finenets and plenty of ont wool 
owing in a great meaſure to the ſhort 


ſweet graſs in many of our paſtures and 


downs; though the advantage of our: 
, * . . . 
{heep's fer din on this gas all the year, . 


b-rake rhemfſetyes to building their neſt. | without being obliged to be ſhit up under 
They generally build in lay, or grounds cover during the winter, or. to ſecure 


where the grafts is rank, and is grown 
brown: "The principal material they uſe 
is dry graſs, and they always chnfe ſome 


place thetrered by a good tuft for their 
neſt, to defend themſelves from the cold 
winds, which are very ſevere at that ſea- 
ſon. They feed their young principally 
with à fall red worm; but it is very 
difficult to find this kind, to feed 2 neſt of 
them under our care, and they will not do 
well without it; ſo that they ſcarce ever 
come to any thing this way. 
Wood -Preckra, Picus, in natural 
hiſtory, a genus of birds, with the b-ak 
ſtraight, of a polyhedral or many-ſided 


figure, and with its point formed in the 
manner of a wege; the tongue is 


* 


them from wolves at other times, contti- 
hutes not a little to it. j 

WOOLEN MAXUFACTORY, in- 
cludes the ſeveral forts of commodities 
into which wool is wrought, . The woel- 
len manufactory makes the principal ar- 
ticle in the foreign and domeſtic trade of 
Great Britain. lt employs the chief of. 
the hands on ſhore, in its different parts; 
loads their ſhips, and brings into the na- 
tion the immenſe, riches for which our 
nation is, at preſent, ſo remarkably fa- , 
mous. This ſtaple, however, did not 
fix itſelf on this iſfand till about the year 
1410, when the art of I Forms 

21 


| cl6ths was imported from Flan 


Brabant, whote artiſts in that comm 
| . 


N 
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v 
ty being driven from their na ire coun- 
tries by oppreſſive taxes. and the ſeveri- 

s uſed in collecting them, took refuge 

England. . The government ſpared no 

avours to preſerve ſo valuable an ac- 
guiſition; but we do not find aur nation 
* at any conſiderable perfection in 

e woolen manufacture, till the troubles 
about religion, occalioned hy the crucity 
of the duke of Alxa, and the Spanith.in- 

niſition introduced into the L,ow-Coun- 

es, entirely tuined thoſe woolen nanu - 
N uers who had ſettled there, and great - 
Fr with the trage eſtabliſhed in 
England... At this time the Dutch artiſts 
alſo joined us, and ſettled ſevctal great 
manufactures. at Norwich, Colcheſter, 


Sandwich, Hampion, as well as at Lon- | 


Hon, Cc. And from that time this trade 
throve, o pfodigiouſly, that Dr Dave- 
nant add Mr. King compute the product 
thereof in their time, when it was not at 
the height it is now brouglit to, to be 
eight millions ſtcrling, per annum: three- 
four:hs of which, ſay they, are conſumed 
at home, and the reſt abroad, 
Wok, in. language, an . articulate 
und ligned to repretent ſome idea. 
8.c Sound, Voice, Sign, Idea, &c. 
Won d, or Hand Word, iu an army 
ee peculiar word or ſen- 
tence, by which the ſoldiers know aud 
diſtinguiſn one anothet in the züght, &c. 
and by which ſpics and deſgning pes ſons 
are diſcovered. It is uſed al io to prevent 
ſutprizes. Ihe word is given out in an 
army every night to the licutenant, 01 
-major genc tal of the day, who gives it to 
the majgis of, the brigades, and they to 
_the_adjutants.z.wbo give- it brſt to the 
held o ers, and afterwards-to a ierjcart 
Ai company, who c rry it to the 
2 Alterns. In garriſons it is given, aiter 
Ade gue, is, ſnut to the tovn major. who 
Aivcs it to the adjutants, and they to the 
N e r nom bat 
„ Wor ks, Opera, in fortification, the 
veral lines, trenches, ditches, &c. made 
, Zoupd a HE «97 army, or the like, o 
CRY WORLD, Mundus, the aſſemblage of 
or which,.compoſe the univerſe. Sec 
err * 
0 Wag us, b the Linnæan ſyſtem of 
Date; à glass of inſects of the arder of 
A aptetia, and of the claſs of the anar - 
1 "oy Tha. | ing character of 


s.claſs. DD: the muſcles 
(ies ts 
5; 12 
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* 
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forms are. Fery nume · 
iZtia, or the hair-worm, 
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lied alto the guinea vorm; the aſtats, 
the lumbricus or the earth worm; and- 
ſea- worm; the tænia, or tape-worm; the 
nals or gourd wotm; the iulus' or 
gally-worm, &c. 6 f 
WoRrMs, Lumbrici, or Vermet, in me- 
dicine, certain living animals of various 
figures, ſlructures, and bulks, which are 
formed in the inteſlines, - from the ſceds 
of ſome inſects taken in with the ali». 
ments. | * 80 
WozM-SEED, a hot, bitter, drying 
kind of ſeed, often given to deltzoy worms 

in the human body. - nt 15g 
WORM WOOD, Abfinthium, in bo- 
offering up of 


tany. See Abjritbiurm, 
WORSHIP of Cd, tbe 
adoration, prayer, praiſe, thankſgiving 
and corffeflion. to God, as our crtator, 
benefactor, lawgiver and judge. a. 
- WORSTED, a kind of woollenthxead, 
which, in the ſpinning, is twiſted harder 
than ordinary, It is chiefly uſed either 
wove or knit into ſtockings, — 


or the like. pod £4130 %%% 1806 
ING, aſca-term for the wind- 


& * 
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WOULD! 

ing of rapes round a'malt or yard of'a 
ſhip, that has been tre by 2 
pic et᷑ of timber nailed to it. god 

WOUND, uus, in medicine and 
ſurgery, is frequently defined to be n via: 
lent ſolution ot the continuity of che ſoſt 
external parts of che body, made by ſame 
inſtrument. Others take a greater latiy 
tude in defining it, and call every exter- 
val hurt of the body, by what cauſe ſor 
ever produced, a-wound. On the other 
hand, ſome are, of opinion that. unleſs the 
injured parts of tbe body are divided. by 
ſome ſharp inſtrument, as by a ſword or 
knife, it is by no means to be called. a 
wound; but notwithſtanding, it is, cer- 
tain, that theſe wounds which are pro- 
duced by blunt inſtruments may properly 
enough be called wounds, whence Heifter 
diſtinguiſhes - two diſſerent kinds of 
wounds, the one made by acute, the other 
by blunt inſtruments. þ 

Cure of Wounds. Since 
a ſolution. of the continuity 
of che bady, the yeunion ef thoie parts 
ſcems to be the principal intention ; but 
ſince wounds ate of very diſſetent kinds, 
ſome light, and others of great gonfer 
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tention diſſer. „ae 
flight wounds is genera 
a ſmall portion ot dee the) pats. wal 


"the affixed: to.a fold. baſis.) The 
+ Fou 


| quence, in proportion to this. dilſcreuce, 
lo will the manner of proſecuting this u- 
| I be cure of exally 
performed with great. caſe, by apply 
ſaturated with ſpirit of wine, oil of eggs, 
turpentine, 


WRE. 

turpentine, baſilicon, the balſam of Ar- 
cœus, of Peru, &ec. (eenriny the dreffivigs 
with a plafter, and renewing them once 
in u day or two: by this means; the lips 
of the wound will preſently agglotinate, 

Wounds which are attended With ſome 
— art to be treated us follows: in 
the place, the wound is to be cleanſ- 
et from all extravaſated blood, ſordes, 
&ec- In the next place, if à bullet, the 
point of 2 ſword, any part of the doth- 
ing, a piece of glaſs, or any other foreign 
body, ſhall remain in the wound, it is to 
de removed with the fingers, or wich pro- 
per inſtruments for the oceaſion. 

The hæmorrhage is to be ſtopped at 
the firit dreſſing; the divided parts are 
to be as near each other as pol- 
Gible; and their ſituation is to be fo main- 
tdined, that the cicatrix which is leſt may 
appear even. 

The method of treating a cut, or ſuch 
a wound as is made by a cutting inſtru- 
ment, whete no part of the fleſh is taken 
off,” and the accident happens to the ex- 
ternal parts of the body, and does not 
penetrate deep, after the wound is elcanſ 
ed, it ſnonld be dreſſed with the ſame vul- 
nerary balſam, and the lips of the wound 
ſhould be cloſed, and kept in that fitua- 
tion. © This is done after — cop _ 
thods, according to the diflcrence of t 

wound; as, * 

. It is to be done by placing the 
wounded part in à proper poſture ; that 
is, as ſoon as the wound is dreſſed, the 
part ſhould be placed in ſuch a ſituation, 
that the divided parts may be moſt likely 
to keep in conſtant contact. 
2. By a proper bandage, tying up the 

ts fo that the lips may meet, and 

reby caſily unite. N 
By a proper ſuture, which differs ac- 
_ to the —— — the — 

t may de gene di into the 

| bloody forure — dry, or as — 
call it, the baſtard foture, is the applica- 
tion of ſticking plaſters, to keep the lips 
of the wound united: the bloody, or true 
future; is performing the ſame thing with 

A neee and thread. See ſuture. | 
WREATH, in heraldry, a roll of fine 
nen or Ik, like that of a Turkiſh tur- 
dan, conſiſting of the colours borne in 
the eſcutcheon, plared in an atchieve- 
* the helmet and * — 
See Creft, &c. N | 
- WRECK, or $$jp4Wizck, in law, 
is when 2 ſhip periſhes on the fea, and no 


| mal 
caſe, if the ſhip ſo periſhed, or any 
thereof, or the goods of the ſhip tore 
the land of any lord, and are left theft 
the lord ſhall have the fame, as bältg 
wreek of the ſra: but if any ſingle por- 
fon, or even a dog,” or other Ring crews 
ture, efeape alive out of the ſhip, the 
| party to whom the goods belong, 'ta 
come within a year and a day, and pro 
ig the goods to be his, he ſhall bays 
them again. And it is held, that wy 
are no wreeks ſo long as they rem 

at ſea, within the jurildiction of the ads 
miralty. * | 

It is enacted by 12 Ann, c. 18. that if 
any wreck happen by any fault or . 
gence of malter or mariners, the maſter 
| muſt make good the loſs; but if the fare 

was occaſioned, by tempeſt, enemies, &es 
he ſhall be excuſed : making holes is 
| ſhips, or doing any thing wilfully tend- 
ing to the loſs thereof, is by that ſtatuta 
declared felony. : 

Waeck, in metallurgy, a veſſel in 
which the third waſhing 1s giyen to the 
ores of metals.” 

* WREN, Sr CHRISTOPHER, 2 
great philoſopher and” architect, was the 
fon of Chriſtopher: Wren; dean of Win 
for, and was born at London the 4 
of October, 1632. He ſtudied at Wad- 
ham College in Oxford, where he took 
the de of Maſtet of Artz in 1633, 
and was choſen fellow of Al Souls coll 
there. When very young, he diſcovered 
a ſurpriſing genius for the mathemages, 
in which ſcience he made great advan 


lege, which he reſigned in 1660, on 
his being choſery to the Savilizn mn 
ſhip of a in Oxford; he was 


next year created doctor of laws; and in 


1663 elected fellow of the Ro 

He was one of the commiſſioners for 
reparation of St. Paul's, and 1665" t- 
velled into France, to examine the 'xh6lt 
deautiful edifices there, where he made 
ye- 


many curious obſervations, ' At his 
turn to England be drew a noble plan 


and, upon the 
ham, in 1668, was made ſurveyoi 
rat of his — works; aud, 
this time, had the direction of 'a 
hi 
He 


number of public edifices, b 
acquired the Higheſt reputation, 

the magnificent theatre at Oxford; 
Paul's cathedral, the ehurches of Be: 


from 
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the Monument, the modern part of the 
palace of Hampton-court, Cheiſea college, 
one of the wings of  Greenvich-ho'pital, 
&e. He was preſident of the Koyal So- 
ey; one of the cymmiltioners of Chel- 
fea-college 5 und twice member of par- 


Hament, firtt for Plymouth, and then (or 


Melcomb Regis. But in 1718 was re- 
moved from Ins place of ſuryeyor- general, 
He died the zsth of February, 723, 
aged 91, and was inferred. in the vault 
under St. Paul's. "This great man alfo 
&ſtinguiſhed himſelf by many curious in- 
vent ious, ard difcoverics in natural phi- 
Iofophv. 

» WHKESTLING, a kind of combat or 
engagement between two perſons unarm- 
ed, body to body, to prove their ſtrength 
and drxtcrity, aad try which can throw 
bis oppenent to the ground. 

It Was the cuſtom for the Athletæ to 
anornt their bodies with oil, to give the 
kſs hold to their antagoniſt.  Lycorgus 
ertcred the Spartan, mauls to wreſtle in 
public, quite naked, in order to break 
te m of their too much delicacy and nicc- 
neſs, to make them appear mere robuſt, 
and to familiarize the” people to ſuch nu- 
Sicc. 105 2 

_ WRIST, Carpus, in anatomy, a part of 


the hand, coulilting of ciyht 1mall, un- 


equal, and irregular bones; all which 
taken together, reprelent a ſort of grotto, 
ef an irregular quachrangular figure, and 
connected principaily with the balis of 
the radius. Sce the article Hand. 
„VAI T, in law, ſignifies in general the 
ing's preeept in writing under ſeal, iſſu- 
ing out of ſome court, directed to the 
Arriſf, or ether officer, and commanding 
tomething to be dene in relation to a ſuit 
ox action, or giving cammiſion to have 
e ſame done. 10 f 
WRITER: of ibe tallies, an officer of 
8 equer, being clerk tothe audi- 
tar of .zhe-roceipt, who writes, upon the 
ies, the whole letters of the teller's 


WRITING, the art or act of figniſy- 
ion and. conveying our ideas to others, by 
L425 or characters, viſible to the cye. 
ee C baructen, Letter, Herd, &c. 
„Writing is now chicfly practise d among 
ne by means ot peu, ink, and paper; 
though the ancients had other methods. 


WRONG, in 2, logicaloſenſe. Sec 
reer, Falſchied, Truth,' Se |! 
4 Weicon SE; a houlc in which ſalt 


is boiled. T , / FF 
.* WYCHERLY, W1LLzAM, a great 


domic poct, was the fon of Daniel 


«+ 


\.& & do 


| Wycherly, af Gleve; in Shropthire, Fiq;. 


and was horn in 1040. A tutle b-fore 


the reſtoration he became @ gentleman, 
commoner ct Qucen's-College, Oxſord; 
but left that univeriity without being ma- 
criculated; Be aitcrwards entered into 
the Middſe-Iemple; bot focn left the 
dry ſtudy of the law. and engaged in pur- 
ſuits more agrecable to his own genius. 
Upen his writing his firſt play, intitled 
Love in a Wood, he became acquainted 
with ſeveral of the celebrated wits, both 
of the court and city. He had an n- 
trigue with the dutchefs. of Cleveland, 
king Charles the Sccond's miſtreis, and 
though. the duke of Buckingham conſi- 
dr red him as his rival, he vas ſo pleaſed 
with him on being introduced into his 
company, as to jorget his reſentment, 
and being maſter of the horſe io the 
king, and colonel of a regiment, foon 
alter made him one of his equerrics and 
captain lieutcnant of his own regiment. 
Mr. Wycherly, who before this time had. 
written The Gentleman Dancing Maltcr, 
his Flain- Dealer, and his Country-Wiic, 
was alio in ſuch favour wu king Charles, 
that at length happening 40 fall fick, his 
majeſty did him the honour to viſit him, 
when. tnding his fever abated, but bis 
body extremely weakened, he ordered 
him, as ſoon as he was able, o go to thg 
ſouth of France for the recovery of his 


| health, and aſſured him, that he would 


orger him five hundred pounds to be paid 
to defray Bis expences, Mr. Wycherly 
accordingly went to Montpellier, and re- 
turned to England in the latter end of 
the Spring following. entirely reſtored to 
his former vigour, both of mind and 
body. The king received him with the 
utmoſt marks ot favour, and ſhortly after 
his arrival, told him, that he had a fon 
who he was reſolved ſhould be educate 
like the ſon of a king, and that he could 
make choice of no man ſo proper to be 
his governor as Mr Wycherly; and fo 
— — he ſhould 4 — 9 
five hundred a year paid him, and that, 
when his othce was expired, he' would * 
him above the malice of the world ar 
fortune. Immediately after theſe gracte 
ous offers, Mr. Wycherly went down to 
Tunbridge, where he became acquaint 
with the counteis of Drogheda, a rich at 
beautiful widow, and on their return ta 
town marricd her, without acquaintivg 
the king: this brought him into diſgrace 
with his majeſty. The counteſs of Drog- 
heda ſettled her whole fortune upon bim; 


but his ticle being diſputed after her 
85 | death 


- tcn thouſand. 


h WVC 
death, he was fo reduced by the expences 


of the law, and other incumbrauces as 
to de unable to ſatisfy the impatience of 
his ereditors, who threw him into pri- 
ſon ; and the bookſeller who printed his 
Plain-Dealer, by which he got almoſt as 
much money as the other gained reputa- 
tion, was ſo ungrateful. as to refuſe to 
lend him roomy pounds in his extreme 
neceſſity. In that confinement he lan- 
iſhed , ſeven ycars: but at length king 
Jams golng to ſee the above play, was 
armed with it, that he gave imme» 
diate orders for the payment of his debrs, 
and even granted him a penſion of two 
hundred pounds a year. But that 
rince*s bountiful intentions were in a 
great meaſure defeated merely through 
Mr. Wycherly's modeſty, he being a- 
mamed to tell the earl of Mulgrave, 
whom the king had ſent to demand it, a 
trae ſlate of his debts. He laboured un- 
der the weight of theſe difficulties till his 
father Wed, who left him fix hundred 
pounds a year : but his eſtate was under 
uncaſy limitations, he being only a tenant 
for life, and not being allowed to raiſe 
any money for'the pay ment of his debts. 
Yet as he had power to make a jointure, 
he married in his old age, a youny gen- 


tlewoman of one. thouſand five hundred | 


N 
pounds fortune, and died eleven days after 
the celebration of his nuptials, in Decem - 
ber, 1713. His gaiety and humour conti- 
nued with him till the laſt, and a little 
before his death he ſent for his bride to 
come to him, and then told her with 
great ſolemnity, that he had but one re- 
queſt to make, which he defired ſhe would 
not refuſe him, fince it ſhould be his laſt. 
The lady promiſed that ſhe would not, 
upon which he told her. He deſired 
ſhe ſhould never marry an old man a- 
gain,” Beſides his plays above menti- 
oned, he publiſhed a yolume of poems 


in folio ; but it met with no great appro- 


bation from the public: in 1728, his 
poſthamous works in proſe and verſe 
were publiſhed by Mr, Theobald. He 
was intimate with Mr. Pope, Mr. Gay, 
and the other great poets of his time ; 
and the lord Lanſdowne obſerves, that as 
pointed and ſeverè as he was in his writ- 
ings, he had all the ſoftneſs of the ten- 
dereſt diſpoſition, and was gentle and in- 
offenſive to every man. | 

WYTE, or Wirx, in our ancient 
| cuſtoms, a pecuniary penalty or mulct. 
The Saxons had two kinds of puniſh» 
monts, were and wyte ; the firſt for the 


more grievous offences, and the latter for 
the l ones. 


— 


8 
X A double conſonant, and the 
4 twenty-ſccond letter of the Eng- 


liſh alphabet. 

The letter X was not uſed by the 
Hebrews or ancient Greeks ; for as it is 
not a ſimple but compound letter, the 
ancients, who uſed great Gmplicity in 
their writings, expreſſed it by ct, the 
letters which compoſe it; thus, inſtead 
of the modern ai», the ancient Attics 
wrote wur. , 

X, is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 
ten, as it repreſents two V's placed one 
on the top of the other. When laid flat, 
thus N, it ſignifies a thouſand ; and when 


a daſh4s added over it, as X, it ſigniſics 


= 


XANTHIUM, the leffer burdock, in 
* 1 4 
ol. IV. 


| 


X. 


xX 1p 


XxERANTIMUN, the Auſtrian ſneeze» 
wort, in botany. | 

XIPHIAS, the ſword-fiſh, in ichthyo- 
logy, a genus of fiſhes. The roſtrum, 
or extremity of the head, is continued 
forward, with an extremely long point, 
of a depreſſed, or ſomewhat flatted figure, 
reſembling the blade of a ſword, and of 
a bony ſtructure; the lower jaw is acute, 
and of ſomewhat a triangular 1 the 
body is oblong, and of a roundiſh figure, 
and is conſiderably thick in proportion to 
its length ; the back is convex, and the 
ſides are rounded ; there is no belly fins, 
and on the back there is only one fin, 
which is very long, and loweſt in the 
middle ij the branchioſtege membrane on 


each ſide contains only eight bones, A- 
bour fifteen feet in length 
31 


5 


is the fize of « 
moderately 


- 


®mderatcly 


t is 


ently i 
es 
lage adhering to the ſternuin ; called alſo 
en{iformis. | 
- Aers, or Arot- Wood, 


harmacy, a drug diſtioguithed into three 
5 F 
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XVI. 


lar but not - unfre- 
EF 
„ & carti- 


See Sternum. 


and calambour. 


The calambac, or fineſt uloe-wood, 


Iſſimiim, an 
is the moſt 


ed by au 
mw 


thors, lignum alocs preſtan- 


d, by the Chineſe, ſukhiang, 


reſinous of all the woods we 


e acquainted with: it is of a light 


pongy texture, 
es ſo filled up with a ſoft and fragragt 
reſin, that the whole may be preſſe 


— 


very porous, and its 
and 


dented by the fingers like wax, or moulded 


about by chewing in the mouth, in the 


er of maſtic. 


man! 
The lignum aloes vulgare 
eond in value. This is of a more denſe 


Lis the ſe⸗ 


and compact texture, and conſequently 
leſs reſinous than the other: there is 
ſome of it, however, that is ſpo 


| ngy, 
d has the holes filled up with the right 
relinous matter; and all of it, When 

ood, has veins of the fame reſin in it. 


The calambour, or, as ſome write it, 


tne 
k 


* 
re, an 


mbouc, is alfo called agallochum 


d lignum aloes Mexicanum. 


It is a light and friable wood, of a duſky 
and often mottled colour, between a 


green 


R 
* 8. is 


black, and a deep brown. 
fra and agreeable, but 


much '1:{6 ſweet than that of either of the 


others ; and 


its taſte bitteriſh, but not fo 


mach acrid or aromatic as either of the 


two former. 


We meet with this ver 


frequently, and in large logs; and 


XYS 


ſometimes entire, ſomętimes only the 
heart of the tree, the cortical part being 
ſeparated. This is brought from. the 
iſſnd of Timor, and is the alge-weed 
uſed by the cahinet-makers and iplayers, 

XYLO BALsSamMun,'a name. which 
naturaliſts give to the, wood of the treg 
which yields that precious gum known te 
the Latins by the name of o A 


and to us by the name of balm of 
We have branches of this tree bronght 
from Cairo; they are very ſtraight, brit- 
tle, unequal, and full of Knots ; their 
bark is reddiſh without, and greeniſh 
WI in, | | 
The xylo-balſamum is repute 5 
ſtrengthen the brain and ſlomach, ar 
expel poiſon. See Balſam, - __ 
' XYLorCASSILA, in the ma{erla m. 
2 the ſame with the caſlia-ligng, Sge 
4, 
XYLOPIA, in botany, a. genus of 
plants, whoſe ones ald, of 5 cli, 
linear, lanceolated, carjaccous petals, the 
three outward ones being larger; the 
| ſtaming have no filaments, but conſiſt 
of numerous antherz ſuting on the gel- 
men: the fruit is a dry, roundiſh, uni- 
| _ drupe, containing a roungiſh 22 
nel. 
XYSTUS, among the Greeks, was a 
long portico, open or covered at the top, 
where the athletz practiſed wreſtling and 
running: the gladiators, who” praftifed 
therein, were called xyſtici. Among the 


Romans, the xyſtus was only an alley or 
double row of trees, meeting like an 


arbour, and forming a ſhade to walk 
under, r 


* 
— 


* 
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Þ- WET 
2 


— 


The twenty-third letter of the E 
V lin alphabet. 1 

ancient Hebrew alphabet, tho 
Wart ngt 
y jod, if 


F. 


Y 


. 


The letter Y was got 


ugh 
without the found of it in 
the pronunciation, of the 
was the lame as the mo- 


figure of the letter Y was 


doubtleſs derived from that of the V, for 


IS 


ſeem to have been both the ſame 
Ss 


moſt ancient Greek alpha- 


ket ; for Vis in the fifth line, and X, ia 


1 


, 


the ſeventh of the Sigean inſcription, for 
the ſame letter. . 

Vis one of the ambigeneal letters, be- 
ing a conſonant at the inning of 
words, aud placed before all vowels ; 
as yarn, Ty, Jug, &c And, at the 
end of the words, it is a vowel, and is 
ſubſtituted for the ſound of i, as in my, 
deſery,' deny, &c. , is alſo a numeral 
letter ſignifying 150, or according to 


.Paronius, 159. 


' 


racur, 


/ 


— 


. 
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An 

YACHT, of Yarcs, à veſſel with 
one deck, carrying from four to twelve 
guns. See Sbip. 

YARD, a meaſure of length uſed in 
En d and Spain, chicfly to meaſure 
cloth, ſtuffs, &c. It contains thirty-ſix 
inches. See Meaſure. | 

YAarD-LaxD, i taken to ſignify a 
certain quantity of land, in ſome coun- 
tries being fifteen acres, and in others 
twenty; in ſome twenty-four, and in 
others thirty or forty acres. 

| Yands of a Ship, thoſe long pieces 
of timber which are made a little taper- 
ing at each end, and are fitted each 
athwart its proper maſt, with the fails 
made faſt to thtm, ſo as to he hoiſted up, 
or lowered down, as occaſion ſerves. Sce 
the article Ship. 

._ YaRaD-ARrvM, that half of the y 

that is on either ſide of the maſt, when 

| lies athwart the ſhip. | 

-; YARDs,, alſo denote places belonging 

'to the nayy,, where the ſhips of war, &c. 

* laid up in the harbour. There are 
xclonging to his majeſty's navy, ſix great 

„ Viz. — Chatham, Deptford, Wool- 
A, Portſmouth, Sheerneſs, and Ply- 
outh ; thele yards are fitted with ſeyeral 
dock wharts, launches, and gravin 
places, for the building, repairing, 1 
cleaning of his majeſty's ſhips, and 
herein are Jodged great quantities of 
timber, mafts, planks, anchors, © and 
other materials; there are -alſo con- 
- convenient ſlore-houſes in each yard, in 
which are laid up vaſt quantitics of ca- 
bles, rigging, fails, blocks, and all other 
ſorts of ſtores, needful for the royal navy. 

YARE, among failors, implics ready 
er quick: as, be yare at the hem; that 
is, be quick, ready, and expeditious at 
the helm. It is ſometimes alſo uſed for 
bright by ſeamen: as, to keep his arms 
Jang that is, to keep them clean and 


- 


* 
oe 
x 


or reel on which hanks of yarn are 
wound, to clues or balls. Sec Reel. 
_ YAWNING, Ofcitatie, an involuntary 
opening of the mouth, occaſioned by a 
vapour, or ventoſity, endeavouring to 
eſcape, and generally witneſſing an wk- 
| Tome wearineſs, or an inclination to ſleep. 
YAWS, in the ſea- language. A ſhip 
. Is faid to make yaws when the does not 
Iteer ſteady, but goes in and out when 
there is a ſtiff gale, 


ö 
Favs, a diſtemper enderviial fo Bufust 
and the hotter climates in Africa, It 
makes its firſt appearance in Ittle ſpots 
on the cuticle, not digger thah a_pin's - 
point, which increaſe daily, and become 
ptotuberant, like pimples, n after 
the cuticle ſrets off; and then, ,inftead © 
pus or ichor, there appears white oughs 
or ſordes, under which is a ſmall ted fun- 
gs. Theſe ihereaſe gradually, fone o 
the ſize of a ſmall wood- rawberry, 
others to that of a raſpberry ; others a- 
go excced the largeſt mulberry, which in 

ape they very much reſemble. In 
mean time, the black hair growing in the 
yaws turns to a tranſparent white, Sce 
Cuticle, &c. 1 | 
YEAR, Aut, the time the ſun takes 
through the twelve ſigus of the 


1 + 4, 


7 


to 52 
ard zodiac, This is properly the natural or 


tropical year, and contains 365 days, F 
hours, and 49 minutes. As for the Gre» 
gorian, the civil, the ſolar or aſtronomi- 
cal, the biſſextile, and Platonic years, ſee 
them under the articles Gxa£GoRIAN, 
Civil, &c. 180 

The Julian year derives both its name 
and inſtitution from Julius Cæſar the dic- 
fator ; for before his time the ſorm of 
the Roman year was ſo corrupted by the 
indiſcretion of the pontiffs, in whoſe 
hands the power of intercalation was lodg- 
ed, that the winter-months fell back to 
the autumn, and thoſe of autumn to the 
ſummer. To remedy theſe. inconveni- 
ences, the dictator not only added to that 
year, in which he ſet about the reforma- 
tion of the calendar, the common inter- 
calation of 23 days, between the 23d and 
24th days of February, purſuant to Numa 
Pompilius's inſtitution, but likewiſe 69 
days more between November and De- 
cember ; fo that this year contained 443 
days. This done, he inſtituted a ſolar 
year, of 365 days and 6 hours, purſuant 
to what he had learned from che Egypti- 
ans, and every fourth year he ordered a 
day to be added. See Fulian Period, 

The Greeks counted, their year by the 
mation of both ſun and moon; and find- 
ing that there was 11 days difference be- 
tween the lunar and ſolar years, at firſt 
they added an intercalary month every 
two years, containing 22 days, After- 
wards, conſidering the 6 hours alſo, they 
put their emboliſm off 4 years, and then 
making the 3, firſt years to contain 354 
days cach, this made the fourth year to 
have 399 days; and to make this interca- 
lation the more remarkable, they inſti- 


tuted the Olympic es on every ſuch 
_—_ fourth 


3L 2 


YEO -Y OR, / | 
fwurth year; whence came the computa» Tee after the manner of kiog Henry "_ 
iet as 


tion by Olympiads. See Olympiad. VIll's time. They formerly h 
The Syriac year conſiſts of 365 days | well as wages, when in waiting; but this 
and ,6 hours, being divided into 12 was taken off in the xcign of qucen 
months of equal extent with thoſe of | Anne. TIES, 4 
the ſulian year, to which they correſpond. | YEST, VXA8 7, or BAAM, a head, 
This year begins October 1, ſo that the | or ſeum riſing upon beer or ale, while 
month called Tiſhrim, agrecs with our | working or fermenting in the vat. It is 
Odober. The aſtronomical year is two- | uſed for a l:yen or ferment in the bakin 
fold, viz. the tropical and ſiderial; by | of bread as ſerving to ſwell or puff it up 
the latter, is meant that ſpace of time | very conſiderably in a little time, and to 
which the ſun takes in departing from a | make it much lighter, foſter, and more 
fixed ſtar, and 9 to the ſame | delicate. When there is too much of it, 
again. This year conliſts of 365 days, | it renders the bread bitter. 61 
6 hours, and ten minutes. | _ YEW, Tazxus, in botany. Sce Taxas. 
As the form of the year is various | YOAK, or Lokk, in agriculture, a 
among different nations, ſo likewiſe is | frame of wood, fitted over, the becks of 
the beginning ; the Jews began their ec- | oxen, whereby they are coupled together, 
cleſiaſſical year with the new moon of | and harneſſed to the plongh: : Flop 
that month whoſe full moon happens Sea-YoAK.--: When the fea is ſo rough, 
next after the vernal equinox ; and every | that the helm cannot be governed by the - 
ſeventh year they kept as à ſabbatic year, | hands, the ſeamen make a yoak; to-Mtcer.. 
during which they let their land lie at by; that is, they fix two blocks to the 
reſt. The ancient Bie year was made end of the helm, and reeving two ſmall 
to agree with the ſolar year, by the add- | ropes through them, which they call. ' 1 
ing of 1, and ſometimes of 12 days, at | falls, by having ſome men at each tackles 
the end of the year, or by an emboliſmic | they govern the helm by direction. Ihey 
month. 3 I bave another way of making a ſca-yoak, 
The beginning of the Athenian or | by taking a double turn about the end of 
Attic year, was reckoned from that new | the helm with a ſingle rope, the ends be- 
moon, the full moon of which comes | ing laid to the ſhip's ſides, by means of 
pext after the ſummer ſolſtice. which they guide the hem. 
The Mahometans begin their year | YOLK, or YELX, in natural biſtory, 
when the ſin enters Aries; the Perſians, | the yellow part in the middle of the 
in the month anſwering to our June ; the | egg. 4p, | 
Chineſe, and moſt of the Tndians, begin | ®* YORK, a city of Yorkſhire, of 
it with the firſt moon in March. " | which it is the capital, with an arch- 
YELLOW, one of the original co- | biſhop's ſee, and three markets, on Tueſ- 
lours of light. See Coeur and Lit. | days, Thurſdays, and Saturdays; as alſo 
| YeLLow, in dyeing, one ol the five | four fairs; on Whit- Monday, July 10, - 
ſimple and mother colours. * Auguſt 12, November 22, and every 
YELLows, a diſeaſe in a horſe, much | Thurſday in the year, for horſes, borned 
the ſame with that called the jaundice in | cattle, | fraky and linnen-cloth, beſides 
man. ö two ſhows for horſes balf yearly. It is 
YEOMAN, the firſt or higheſt degree | ſeated on the river Ouſe, and is uſually 
among the plebeians of England, next | reckoned the fecond city in England; 
in order to the fn. The yeomen are | though Briſtol now claims that honour, 
properly ccholders, who having land of on account of its extenſive trade, lt 
their own, live on good huſbandry. is certainly a very ancient city, and 
 YroMAN is alſo a title of office in the | has undergone various revolutions ; but 
king's houſehold, of a middle place or is till a arge handſome place, adorn- | 
_ between an uſher and a groom. [ed win many fine buildings, both public 
Yz6MAN of the Guard were anciently | and private. It is very populous, and 
two hundred and fifty men of the beſt | contains thirty pariſh! churches and cha- 
rank under gentry, and of larger ſtature | pels, beſides its cathedral or minſter; 
than ordinary, cach being required to be | which is a moſt magnificient ſtructure, 
ſix feet high. At preſent there are but | It is divided by the river into two parts, 
one hundred yeomen in conſtant duty, | which are united by a ſtately ſtone bridge 
and ſeventy more not ih duty; and as | of five arches, It is ſurrounded by 2 
any of the hundred dies, his place is | ſtrong wall, on which are many turrets, 
ſupplied out of the ſeventy, They go | or watch houſes 3* and there are four 
1 ; 3 : = | a #4 . gates, 


* 


vox 

gates; and five poſte rns. It is a city and 
county of itſelf, enjoys large privileges, 
ſends tuo members to parliament, and 
has the title of a duchy. It is governed 
by a lord-mayor, twelve aldermen, and 
other officers. It is ſixty- ſiye miles 8. by 
E. of Durham, eighty-one E. ef Lan- 
caſter, and one hundred and ninty- one 
N. TH of London. 

* YORKSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 
tounded on the eaſt by the German 
occan, on the north by the county of 
Durham, on the weſt by Weſtmorcland 
and Lancaſhire, and on the ſouth by 
Derbyſhire, Nottinghamfhire, and Lin- 
colnſhire., It is the largeſt county in 
England, being yo miles in length from 

lt to weſt, and 75 in breadth from 

orth to ſouth. it contains 1c6,150 
houſes, $03,690 inhabitants, 563 pariſhes, 
57 market towns, and ſends 30 members 
to parliament. The principal rivers are 
the Teuſe, that divides this county from 
Durham, the Swale, the Youre, the 
Nid, the Ouſe, the Warf, the Are, the 
Calder, the Darwant, the Dun, and the 
Hull,” beſides the great river Humber, 
which 'is made up of many rivers. The 
air is in general temperate, but pretty 
cold on the tops of the hills, and on the 
borders of Durham. The foil is various. It 
is divided into three ridings, the north, weſt 
and eaſt; befides which there is a fourth 
diviſion; called Richmondſhire, as alſo 
Cleveland, Craven, and Holderneſs, which 
are allinchuded in the three ridings. The 
productions and manufactures are various, 
and there are mines of iron, lead, and 
coal. Vork is the principal city. 

* YORK, New,' one of the Britiſh 
colonies in North-America, is bounded 
by Canada on the north, New England 
on the eaft, the ſea on the ſouth, and 
Penſilvania on the weſt, being 200 miles 
in length from north to ſouth, and ſcarce 
60 in the broadeſt part, This country 
produces corn, and abounds in cattle and 
a good breed of horſes 3 but the inhabi- 
taunts are chiefly employed in the fiſhery 
of cot-fiſh and whales. They ſupply 
the Caribhee iſlands with falt beef, pork, 
falt-fifh, horſes, and timber; likewiſe 
they export a great deal of dried and falted 
fiſh to Europe, and bring logwood, train- 
oil, and whale-bone to England; from 
whence they are ſupplied with moſt of 
their cloathing, furniture, and tools. 
'The governor and council are appointed 
by the king; but they clect their own 
repreſentatives. The eſtabliſhed religion 


| 
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* other perſualions are tolerated, 
an 


— ave their teſpeciiye places of wor · 
ip | 


allowed them. 6 
YOUNG, Dr. Epward, a celebrated . 
poet, was the ſon of a divine of the 
church of England, and receiyed the firſt. 
part of his education from his father. He. 
afterwards ſtudied at All-Souls colle 
Oxford, when deſigning to follow the 
civil law, he took a degree in that pro- 
feſſion, While in this ſituation, h 
— his poem * the 5 day, Aa} 
this was ſoon followed his 
entitled, The Force l en 
Vanquiſhed Love. Theſe two . poems 
are, however, ſti and unpleaſing, but 
they occaſioned his being taken notice of 
by ſeveral of the nobility z and on his 
tering into orders, he was made one 
the king's chaplains, and afterwards ob- 
tained the living of Welwyn, in Hert- 
fordſhire, worth above gol. per annum, 
but he never roſe to higher preferment. 
For ſome years before the death of 2 
late prince of Wales, Dr Young attended 
his court pretty conſtantly, but upon his 
deceaſe all his hopes of church prefer- 
ment vaniſhed ; however, upon the death 
of Dr. Hales, he was taken into the ſer- 
vice of the princeſs dowager of Wales, 


and ſucceeded him as her privy chaplain. , 


When pretty far advanced in life, he 
married the U 
of the late earl of Litchfield. This lady 
was a widow, and had an amiable fon 
and daughter, whe both died young. 
| What he felt for their loſs, as well as for 
that of his wife, is finely expreſſed in his 
Night-Thoughts, in which the young 
lady is characterized under the name of 
Nareiſſa; her brother by that of Philan- 
der, and his wife, though nameleſs, is 
frequently mentioned; and he thus, in 
an apoſtrophe to death, deplores the loſs 
of all three: ; ; 
Inſatiate archer, could not once ſuffice ! 
Thy ſhaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace 
was lain, 
And thrice ere thrice yon moon renew d 
her horn. 


of Religion; or, . 
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ady Elizabeth Lee, daughter 
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His ſatires, intitled Univerſal Paſſion, - 


are admired, and were written early in 


life. He alſo wrote a Paraphraſe on the 


Book of Job; but his Night-Thoughts . 


are juſtly eſteemed his maſter-piece. He 
likewiſe wrote three tragedies, Buſiris, 
the Revenge, and the Brothers, with ſe- 
veral compoſitions in proſe, as the Cen- 
taur not fabulus, Conjectures on original 
Compoſition and a work intitled Re- 


is the ſame as the church of England, 


ſignation. 
YOUTH, 


-YPS 
YOUTH, fee Aal ſcence. 
You 7H, Juventus, in the Pagan theo- 
logy, a goddeſs worftiipped among the | 
Romans, who, together with the gods 


* „ 


Mars and Tetminus, kept her place in 
the capitol along with Jupiter, when the 
other deities were turned out; whence 
the Romans drew a lucky omen for the 
durablenefs of their empire. 
Y*73ILOIDES, in anatomy, the third 


4 rene 
> from its reſembling a Greek v, or yp- 
ſilon. 6 

YUCCA, in botany, a genus of plants 
| „bel flower is I and divid- 
ed into fx large ovate petal; N at 
their : the ſtamina are lx ſhort fila» 
ments, topped with ſmall antheræ: the 
fruit is an oblong trifid capſule, obtuſcly 
triangular, and divided into three cells, 


genuine ſuture of the cranium, thus call- 


* ” 
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which contaln many ſecds laying over 
each other in a double order. 


1 


Z. 


Z E A 
2 The twenty fourth and laſt letter, 


2, and the ninereenth conſonant of the 
Engliſh Aphabet; the found of which is 
formed by a motion of the tongue from 
the palate downwards and upwards to it 
again, with a ſhntting and opening of the 
teeth at the ſame time. | 
Among the ancients Z was a numeral 
Itter, ſigniſying two thouſand; and with 
a daſh at top, 7 fignified two thoùſand 


times two thouſand, or four millions. 
ZAFFER, or ZAFFRE, in chemiſtry, 
the name of a blue ſubſtance, of the hard- 
neſs and form of a ſtone; and generally 
ſuppoſed to be a native foſſil. - 
_ ZANNICHELLIA, in botany, à ge- 
nus of plants, producing male and fe- 
male flowers; the male flower hath nci- 
ther cup or cotella, conſiſting only of a 
Jong, erect, ſingle filament, iopped with 
an ovate anthera; the ſcmale flower, 
which is placed nezr the filament, has 
no corcila, but contiſts of a monophyl-: 
jous ventricoſe cup, which is ſcarce viſi - 
bie, and four corniculated get mina, which 
jo together, and afterwards become the 
ame number of oblong feeds, which are ! 
acuminated on both hides. | 
ZEA, Indian corn, in botany, a genus! 
ef plants, producing male and female 
Bowers in ſpikes; the corella of the male 
Lower is a bivalvular glume, with two 
compretied very ſhort nectaria: the ſta- 
mina are three capillary fila ments, topped | 
with quadrangular antherz ; the corella 
of the temale flower conſiils of two mem 
Branaccous, broad, perſiſtent valves: there 
1s no pericarpium; but the feeds, which 


are toundiſh, and compreſſ-d, are half ] 


incloicd in a large long receptacle. 
ZEAL, Fer, the exercite of a warm 

animated affection, or paſlion, for any 
thing. See Puffin, 5 OI 
LZEALUTS, an ancient ſcct of the 
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Z EN 
Jens, ſo called from their pretended zcal 
for God's laws and the honour of religion. 
The Zealots were, a moſt outrageous and 
upgovernable people; and on, pretence of 
allerting God s laws, and a ftritnefs and 
purity of religion, affumed a likerty of 
veſtioning notorious offenders without 
laying for the ordinary formalities of 
| 


aw. rn 

ZEBRA, the wild afs, in zoology, a 
ſpecies, of equus, tranſverſcly ſtriated. 

The whole animal is. party-coloured, 
or beautifully ſlriped in a tranſverſe di- 
rection, with long and broad ſireaks, al- 
ternately of a deep, gloſſy, and ſhining 
browniſh and whitiſh, with ſome ahſo- 
lately black. I; is a native of many parts 
of the Eaſt. Nass 

ZECHAR;AH, a canonical, hook. of 
the Old Teſtament, containing.the pre- 
dictions of Zechariah, the fon o Barachia, 
and grand'on of Iddo. He is the eleventh 
of the tweive leſſer prophets. 1 

ZEDOARY, in the materia medica, a 
root, the ſeveral pieces of which differ ſo 
much from one another in ſhape, that 
they have been divided into two, Kings» 
as if two diffcrent things, under the 
names of the long and ound . 
being only the ſeveral parts of the ſame 
root. 

ZEND, or ZExXDAVESTA, a book 
containing the religion of the magicians, 
or worſhippers of fire, who were diſciples 
of the famous Zoroaſter, | 

ZENITH, in aſtronomy, the vertical 
point; or a point in the heavevs directly 
over our heads. 

The zenith is called the pole of the ho- 
rizon, becauſe it is ninety degrees diſtant 
from every point of that circle. * 

Zy NITH DISTANCE, is the comple» 


ment of the meridian altitude of any hea- 
venly object: or it is the remainder, 
when 


ZIM 
when the mcridian altitude is ſubtracted 
from Ag degrees. 

ZENSUS, in arithmetic, a name given 
to a ſquare number, or the ſecond power, 
by ſome authors. 4 

ZEPHANITAH, à canonical book of 
the Old Teſtament, containing the pre- 
ditions of Zephaniah the fon of Cuſhi. 
and grandſon of Gedaliah ; being the 
ninth of the twelve leſſer prophets. He 
propheſied in the time of king Joſiab, a 

ittſe after the captivity of the ten tribes, 
and before that of Judah; ſo that he was 
cotemporary with Jeremiah. 

* ZEPHYRUS, in pagan theology 
one of the pagan deities, was repreſented 
as the ſon of Aurora, and the lover of the 
nymph Chloris, according to the Greeks, 
or of Flora, according to the Romans; 
and as preſiding over the growth, of fruit 
and flowers. He. is deſcribed as giving a 
refreſhing coplueſs to the air by his ſoft 
and agreeable heath, and as mgderati 
the heat of ſummer by fanning the ait 
with his ſilken wings. He is Eichel 
under the form of a youth, with a very 
tender air, with wings reſembling thoſe of 
the butterfly, and with his =, crowned 
with a varicty of flowers. As the ports 
of Greece and Rome lived in a warm cli- 
mate, they are laviſh in the praiſe of this 
beneficent deity, and under his name de- 
{cribed "the pleaſure and advantage they 
received from the weſtern breezes. 
© ZEPHYR, Zephyrus, the weſt win 
er that which blows from ths cardinal 
point of the horizon oppolite the caſt. 

ZEST, the woody thick {kjn, quar- 
tering the kernel of a walnut; preſcribed 
by ſome phyſicians, when dricd and taken 
with bn as 2 remedy againſt the 

vel. 

TEM. is alſo aſed for a chip of 


or lemon. peel; ſuch as is oſgally ſqueez- | 


ed into ale, wine, &c. to give it a fla- 


your : or the ſine cthereal oil which ſpurts. 


ot of that peel on ſqueezing it. 
 ZETETIC Mz TaoD, in mathematics, 

the method made uſe of to inveltigate or 
' ſolve a problem. 

ZEUGMA, a figure in grammar, 
whereby an adjective or verb which agrees 
with a nearer word, is alſo, by way of 
ſupplement, referred to another more re- 
mote. 

ZIBETHICUS, the civet-cat, in zo00- 
logy, the grey meles, with uniform claws. 

ZIBETHUM, Cipzt, See Giver. 

ZIMENT-WATER, or copper-water, 
in natural hiſtory, the name by which 
ſame have called water found in places 

5 


is the ſun's greate 


ZON 


where there ara copper mines, and ligin- 
ly impregnated with particles of that me- 
tal. See Copper. | ide. 1 
CINE, ZIxC, or Zixc k, io natural 
hiſtory, the name of a very remarkable 
foſſil ſubſtance, reſembling biſmuth ia 
appearance, bat of a bluer colour. Sce 
the article Biſmuth, 122 * 
ZOCCO, ZoccoLle, Zoc lx, or go. 
CLE, in architęcture, a kind of ſtand or 
pedeſtal, being a low ſquare piece, os. 
member, ſerving to ſupport a buſto, tas 
tue, or the like thing that uceds to hs 
raiſed. a 
ZODIAC, Zadiacus, in aſtronomy, a 
faſcia or broad circle, whoſe middle is the 
ecliptic, and its extremes two cixcles, pa · 
rellel thereto, at ſuch a diſtance from it, 
as to bound or comprehend the excurſions 
of the ſun and planets. The ſan never 
deviates' from the middle of the zodiac, 
i. e. from the ecliptic, but the planets all 


ing | do more or les, Their greateit devia- 


tions, called; latitudes, are the meaſure 
of the breadth of the zodiac, which is 
broader or narrower, as the greateſt lati- 
tude of the planets is made wore or leſs; 
accordingly, fame make it 16, ſome 18. 
aud ſome 20 degrees broad. The zochac, 
cutting the equator obliquely, makes au 
angle therewith of 23829 which is what 
we call the obliquity of the zodiac, and 
deglivation. Ihe 
zodiac is divided into 12 portions, called 
ligns, and thoſe diviſions or ſigus ate do 
nomingted from the conſtellations which 
ancicatly poſſeſſed each part; but the a- 
diac being immoveable, and the ſtars ha v- 
ing a motion from welt to eaſt, tlwiſe 
conſtellations no longer correſpond te 
their proper ſigus, whenee ariſes what w 
call the preg<fiian of the equinoxes. When 
a ſtar therefore is ſaid to be in ſuch a ſigu 
of. the zodiac, it is not to be underſtged 
of that ſign or conſtellation of the firma- 
ment, but only of that twelfth part of 


| the zodiac, or dodecatemory thereof. Ca 


ſini has allo obſerved a track in the he- 
vens, within whoſe bouads molt of the 
comets, though not all of them, are ob- 
ſerved to keep, which for this reaſon he 
calls the zodiac of the comets. This he 
makes as broad as the other zodiac, and 
marks it with ſigns and conſtellations like 
that, as. Antinous, Pegaſus, Andromeda, 
Taurus, Orion, the leſſer Dog, Hydra, 
the Centaur, Scorpion, and Sagittary. 
ZONE, Cn, in geography and aſtro- 
nomy, a diviſion of the terraqueous globe, 
with reſpect to the different degrees of 
heat found ia the diffcrent parts thereof. 
A ente 


VP 
YOUTH, fee A!ol:ſcence. 
Tor, Juventus, in the Pagan theo- 


55 a goddeſs worſhipped among the | 


e 
ed from its roſembling a Greek u, or yp- 


'Glon. e Aa 
YUCCA, in botany, a genus of plants, 


omans, who, together with the gods | whoſe flo 


Mars and Tetminus, kept her place in 
the capitol! along with Jupiter, when the 
other deittes were turned out; whence 
the Romans drew a lucky omen for the 
durableneſs of their empire. 
Y73ILOIDES, in anatomy, the third 


whoſe flower is campanulated, and diyid- 
ed into fix large ovate petals, cohering at 
their-baſe ; the ſtamina are ix ſhort fila- 
ments, topped with ſmall antherz :. the 
fruit is an oblong trifid capſule, obtuſcly 
triangular; and divided into three cells, 


tenuine ſuture of the eranium, thus call 


* — 


which contain many. ſeeds laying over 
each other in a double order. | 


- . —— — 


Z. 


ZEA 


The twenty-fourth and laſt letter, 
© and the ninereenth conſonant of the 
Enghiſh alphabet; the ſound of which is 
formed by a motion of the tongue from 
the palate downwards and upwards to it 
again, with a ſhutting and opening of the 
teeth at the ſame time. | | 

Among the ancients Z was a numeral 
Itter, ſigniſying two thouſand; and with 
u daſh at top, 7 ſignified two thotifand 


times two thouſand, or four millions. 
ZAFFER, or ZAFFRE, in chemiſtry, 
the name of a blue ſubſtance, of the hard- 
neſs and form of a ſtone; and generally 
ſuppoſed to be a native foſſil. - 
_ ZANNICHELLIA, in botany, à ge- 
nus of plants, producing male and fe- 
male flowers; the male flower hath nci- 
ther cup or corel}:, conſiſting only of a 
Jong, erect, ſingle filament, iopped with 
an ovate antheta; the ſcmale flower, 
which is placed nezr the filament, has 
no coreila, but confſts of a monophyl- 
lovs ventricoſe cup, which is ſcarce viſi- 
bie, and tour corniculated germina, which 
join together, and afterwards become the 
ame number of oblovg feeds, u hicli are 
acuminatea on both tides, * 
ZEA, Indian corn, in botany, a genus 
of plants, producing male and female 
Bowers in ſpikes; the corella of the male 
flower is a bivalvular glume, with two 
compretied very ſnort nectaria: the ſta- 
mina are three capillary fla ments, topped 
with quadrangular antherz ; the corella 
of the temale flower confiits of two mem- 
anactous, braad, perſiſtent valves: there 
is no pericarpium ; but the feeds, which 
are roundiſh, and compreſſed, are half 
incloicd in a large long receptacle. 
ZE Al, Fier, the exerciſe of à warm 
animated affection, or paſſion, for any 
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Z EN 
| Jews, ſo called from their pretended zeal 
for God's laws and the honour of religion. 
The Zealots were a moſt outrageous and 
upgovernable people; and on pretence of 
N God s laws, and a ſtrictneſs and 
purity of religion, aſſumed a liberty of 
veſtioning notorious offenJers. without 
laying, for the ordinary. formalities of 
| 


aW. n 
"ZEBRA, the wild aſs, in zoology, a 
ſpecies, of equus, tranſverſcly ſtriated. 

The whole animal is. party-colourcd, 
or beautifully ſlriped in a tranſverſe di- 
rection, with long and broad ſtreaks, al- 
ternately of a deep, gloſſy, and ſhining 
browniſh and whitiſh, with ſome abſo- 
lately black. I; is a native of many parts 
of the Eaſt. 183 

ZECHAR;AH, a canonical hook of 
the Old Teſtament, containing the . 
dictions of Zechariah, the fon of Barachiſa. 
and grand ſon of Iddo. He is the eleventh 
of the twelve leſſer prophets. 10 

ZEDOARY, in the materia medica, a 
root, the ſeveral pieces of which diſſer ſo 
much from one another in ſhape, that 
they have been divided into two, 3 
as if two diffcrent things, under the 
names of the long and sound zcdoary, 
being only the ſeveral parts of the ſame 
root. 

ZEND, or ZEXDAVESTA, a: book 
containing the religion of the magicians, 
or worſhippers of fire, who were diſciples 
of the famous Zoroaſter. 

ZENITH, in aſtronomy, the vertical 
point; or a point in the heavevs directiy 
over our heads. 

The zenith is called the pole of the ho- 
rizon, becauſe it is ninery degrees diſtant 
from every point of that circle. . 

ZENITH DIsTAN c, is the comple» 


„ 


ming. See Paſſion, a 
ZEALO IS, an ancient ſet of the 


ment of the meridian altitude of any hea- 
venly object: or it is the remainder, 
; when 


ZIM 
when the meridian altitude is 
from ag degrees. | 

ZENSUS, in arithmetic, a name given 


to a ſquare number, or the ſecond power, 
by ſome authors. 5 


ZEPHANTAII, a canonical book of 


the Old Teſtament, containing the pre- 
dictions of Zephaniah the fon of Cuſhi. 
and grandſon of Gedaliah ; being the 
ninth of the twelve leſſet prophets. He 
proaches in the time of king Joſiah, a 
ittle after the captivity of the ten tribes, 
and before that of Judah; ſo that he was 
cotemporary with Jeremiah. 

* ZEPHYRUS, in pagan theology 
one of the pagan deities, was repreſented 
as the ſon of Aurora, and the lover of the 
nymph Cluoris, according to the Greeks, 
or of Flora, according to the Romans ; 
and as preliding over the growth of fruit 
and flowers. Fe is deicnbed as giving a 
refreſhing coplueſs to the air by his ſoft 
and agreeable hreath, and as moderating 
the heat of ſummer by fanning the ait 
with iz ſilken wings. He is depictured 
under the form of a youth, with a very 
tendet᷑ air, with wings reſembling thoſe of 
the butterfly, and with his head crowned 
with a variety of flowers. As the ports 
of Greece and Rome lived in a warm cli- 
mate, they are laviſh in the praiſe of this 
beneficent deity, and under his name de- 
ſcribed 'the pleaſure and advantage they 
received from the weltern breezes. 
© ZEPHYR, Zephyrus, the weſt win 

that which blows. from the cardina! 
point of the horizon 111 the caſt. 

ZEST, the woody thick fn, quar- 
tering the kernel of a walnut; Þreſcribed 
by ſome phyſicians, when dricd and taken 
with white-wine, as a remedy agginſt the 


gravel. | 

Zs is alfo uſed for a chip of orange 
or lemon. peel; ſuch as is uſyally ſqueez- 
ed into ale, wine, &c. to give it a fla- 
your : or the fine cthereal oil which ſpurts 
out of that peel on ſqueezing it. 
© ZETETIC Mz TaoD, in mathematics, 
the method made uſe of to inyelligate or 
ſolve a problem. 

ZEUGMA, a figure in grammar, 
whereby an adjective or verb which agrees 
with a nearer word, is alſo, by way of 
ſupplement, referred to another more re- 
mote. 

ZIBETHICUS, the civet-cat, in zo0- 
logy, the grey meles, with uniform claws. 

ZIBETHUM, Cipet, See Civer. 


ZIMENT-WATER, or copper-water, 
in natural hiſtory, the name by which 
ſame have called water found in places 
. 14 1 


ſubtracted 
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where there are copner-mines, and light- 
ly impregnated with particles of that nie- 
tal. See Copper. wi ** 
ZINK, Zix c, or Zzixck, io natural 
hiſtory, the name of a very remarkable 
foſſil ſubſtance, reſembling biſmuth ia 
appearance, but of a bluer colour. Sce 
the article HMH. | 
ZOCCO, Zoc corte, Zoc lx, or So. 
CLE, in architecture, a kind of ſtand or 
pedeſtal, being a low ſquare piece, os 
member, ſerving to ſupport. a buſto, ſta- 
tue, or the like ching that needs to hs 
raiſed. R 
ZODIAC, Zadiacus, in aſtronomy, a 
faſcia or broad circle, whole middle is the 
ecliptic, and its extremes two circles, pa · 
rellel thereto, at ſuch a diſtance from it, 
as to bound or comprehend the excurſions 
of the ſun and planets. - The ſan never 
deviates” from the middle of the zodiac, 
i. e. from the ecliptic, but the planets all 
do more or lefs, Their greateſt devias 
tions, called; latitudes, are the meaſure 
of the breadth. of the zodiac, which is 
broader or narrower, as the greatstt, lati- 
tude of the planets is made wore ox le(s; 
accordingly, fare make it 16, ſore 18, 
aud ſome 20 degrees broad. The zochac, 
cutting the equator obliquely, makes au 
angle therewith of 23829, which is what 
we call the obliquity. of the zodiac, and 
is the ſun's greate(t. deglination. Ihe 
zodiac is divided into 12 portions, called 
ſigns, and thoſe diviſions or ſigus ate da 
nomingted fram the conſtellations which 
ancicatly poſſeſſed each part; but the 20- 
diac being immoveable, and the ſtars hav- 
ing a motion. from welt to caſt, thoſe 
conſtellations no longer correſpond to 
their proper ſigns, whence ariſes what We 
call the precc ſũon of the equinoxes. When 
a ſtar therefore is ſaid to be in ſuch a ſigu 
of. the zodiac, it is not to be underſtged 
of that ſign or conſtellation of the fürma- 
ment, but only of that twelfth part of 


| the zodiac, or dodecatemory thereof. Cal- 


{ini has alſo obſerved a track in the he- 
vens, withia whoſe bouads molt of the 
comets, though not all of them, are ob- 
ſerved to keep, which for this rcaſon he 
calls the zodiac of the comets. This he 
makes as broad as the other zodiac, and 
marks it with ſigns and conſtellations like 
that, as. Antinous, Pegaſus, Andromeda, 
Taurus, Orion, the leſſer Dog, Hydra, 
the Centaur, Scorpion, and Sagittary. 
ZONE, Cum, in geography and aſtro- 
nomy, adiviſion of the terraqueous globe, 
with reſpect to the different degrees of 


heat found in the different parts thereof. 
A Zone 
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A zone is the fifth part of the ſurface 
of the carth, contained between two pa- 
rallels. 8 

The zones are denominated torrid, fri- 
pid, and tempetate. * . 

The torrid zone is a faſcia, 6r band fur. 
rounding the terraqueous globe, and ter- 
minated by the two tropics. Its breadth 
is 46® 58%, | | 

The equator, running through the 
middle of it, divides it into two equal 
parts, each containing 23“ 29. The an- 
tients imagined the torrid zone uninha- 
bitable. N N e & 

The temperate zones are two faſciæ, 
or bands, environing the globe, and 
contained between the tropics and the 
polar circles: the breadth of cach is 
43* x, g 

T he frigid zones are ſegments of the 
ſurface of the earth, terminated, one b 
the antarctie, and the other by the arctic 
circle : the breadth of each is 46 5%. 

ZOOLOGY, ZzoMy:a, the ſcience of 
animals. Artedi obſerves, that this 
makes one of the three kingdoms, as they 
are called, of natural hiſtory, the vegeta- 


ble and the minetal being the two others. 


In theſe, however, there is this difference 
made- by writers, that while vegetables 
and minerals are treated of together, as 
all of a piece in each, the ſubjects of zoo- 
logy are divided ; and it is made to com- 
pole, as it were, ſeveral kingdoms. 

ZOOPHORIC, or ZoopHoORIC Co- 
LuMN, a ſtatuary column, or a column 
that bears and ſupports the figure of an 
animal, 

ZOOPHYTON, or ZooPHiTEx, in 
natural hiſtory, a kind of intermediate 
body, partaking both of the nature of a 
ſenlitive and a vegetable. Sce Senſitive 
Plant. 

ZOOTOMY, the art of diſſecting ani- 
mals, or living creatures, being the fame 
with anatomy, or rather comparative ana- 


tomy. 

ZOPISSA, naval pitch, a kind of 
mixture of pitch and tar, ſcraped off ſhips 
that have been a long time at ſea, This 


A 
er 
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| matter, by being gradually penetrated by 


the ſalt of the ſea, becomes partaker of 
its qualities, and being applied to the 


body externally, is found to be reſolutive 


and deficcative. CN 
ZOSTER A, in Botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower hath no corolla; 
the cup conſiſts of a plane lincar ſpadix, 
and contains a great number of very ſhort 
filaments, topped with ovato oblong an- 
thetz ; the pericarpium is membrana- 
ceous, and contains an ovate ſeed. 
ZYGANA, the balance fiſh, in ich- 
thyology, à ſpecies of ſqualus, with 4 
— broad, tranvetſe, hammer like 


ZYGOMA, in anatomy, a bone of the 
head, otherwiſe called os jugale, being no 
ſingle bone, but an union or aſſemblage 
of two proceſſes, or eminences of bones 3 
the one from the os temporis, the other 
from the os malæ; -theſe proceſſes are 
hence termed the zygomatie proceſſcs, 
and the future that joins them together is 
denominated the zypomatic ſuture. 

ZYGOMATICUS, in anatomy, a 
muſcle of the head, ariſing from the os 
zygoma, whence its name, and termi- 
nating at the angle of the lips. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM, bean-tapers, in 
botany, a genus of plants, the corolla 
whereof is compoſed of five petals, broad- 
eſt at the top, obtuſe, emarginated, and - 
larger than the cup; the neftarium con- 
fiſts of ten convergent leaves, and in- 
cludes the germen : the fruit is an ova 
pentagonal capſule, formed of five valves; 
containing five cells, with ſepta adhering 
to the valves: the feeds are numerous, 
roundiſh, and compreſſed: the figure of 
the fruit is ſubject td variation, and there 
is a ſpecies in which the parts of fructiſi- 
cation are a fifth leſs, 

ZYMOSIMETER, an inſtroment 
propoſed by Swammerdam, to meaſure 
the degree of fermentation occaſioned by 
the mixture of different matters, and the 
degree of heat which thoſe matters ac- 
quire in fermenting; as alſo the heat or 


temperament of the blood of animals, 


8. 
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